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B 0 0 K IY CONTINU El). 
GEOTECTONIO (STRUCTURAL) GEOLOGY, 

OH THE ARCJftTECTUEld OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. 


Part VII. Eruptive (Igneous) Rooks as Part oe the Btruuturw 
of the Earth’s Crust. 

The lithological differences of eruptive rocks having already been 
described in Book II. (p. 195), it is their larger features in the field that 
now require attention,—features which, in some cases, are readily ex¬ 
plicable by the action of modern volcanoes ; and which, in other cases, 
by bringing before us parts of the economy of volcanoes never observable 
in any recent cone, reveal deep-seated rock-structures that lie beneath the 
upper or volcanic zone of the terrestrial crust. A study of the igneous ( 
rocks of former ages, as built up into the framework of the crust, thus J 
serves to augment our knowledge of volcanic action. f 

At the outset, it is evident that if eruptive rocks have been extruded 
from below in all geological ages, and if, at the same time, denudation of 
the land has been continuously in progress, many masses of molten 


n 


Pitf* - ExO‘UHiv»'ly.<t('mul(Hl Vulcanic District (//.). 

material, poured out at the surface, must have been removed. But the 
removal of those superficial sheets would uncover their roots or downward 
prolongations, and the greater the denudation, the deeper down must 
have been the original position of the rocks now exposed to (bylight. 'Fig. 
293, for example, shows a district in which a scries of tuflU and breccias 
(hb) traversed by dykes (aa) is covered miconformably by a newer series 
of deposits (d). Properly to approbate the relations and* history of these 
rocks, we must boar in mind that originally they may have presented 
VOL. II ii 
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o°^?i Uch outll ? e as in %• 294 > where the present surface (that of I<V. 
-.93) down to which denudation has proceeded is represented hy the dotted 
line u We may therefore a priori expect to encounter different levels 
ot eruptivity, some rocks being portions of sheets that solidified at the 

£ aC l o4e ; s "r S par i S .°f injected shoets ’ 01 ' of the pipe or column 
that connected the superficial sheets with the internal lava-reservoir. 

We may infer that many masses of molten rock, after being driven 
so far upward, came to rest without ever finding their way to the 
surface. It cannot always be affirmed that a giv^i mass of intousive 
igneous rock, now denuded and exposed at the surface, was ever connected 
with any superficial manifestation of volcanic action ' 

Now, as a general rule, some difference may he looked for in texture 
r compos ' tl ° n > between superficial and deep-seated masses. The 
latter have crystallised slowly among warm or even hot rods under 
considerable pressure, while the former have cooled much more rapidly 



m contact with the atmosphere or with chilled rocks. This difference is 
of so much importance m the interpretation of the history of volc-mic 
action that it should be clearly kept in view. As tl, ,1 )o S 
observation it is found that ^portions of an eruptid tl J 
consohdated at some depth are generally more coarsely crystalline than 
celhdfir q° ■ ° Ut aS ^ ava ’ ^oy are likewise usually destitute ofdie 

teristic J°d ace< i U£ i 1 sta [ ucture and the ashy accompaniments so clmrac- 
tenstic of superficial igneous rocks. Yet even if there were no w,‘ 

marked petrographical contrast between the two groups it would 
mamfosdy lead to confusion if no distinction were" 2’n between 

1 ke nmdem S ir SSe t S ' VhlCl “ rea f hoti tha surface and consolidate then. 

<*.»*“»> ^ those W h ich j;; 

volcanic ouLrsts ^ been dlreC % C0Ilnected with actual 


De la Beebe, ‘ GboI. Observer,’ p» 561. 
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The progress of research among the eruptive rocks of the earth’s 
crust® has brought to light the following important facts regarding them. 
1st, They are not distributed with invariable identity of petrographical 
characters over the globe, but are grouped in more or less distinct areas 
or provinces, in eacli of which a general family relationship may be 
traced among the different igneous masses. 1 This consanguinity in 
mineralogical composition and microscopic structure, though it may 
hold good on the whole throughout each province, may be found to 
varv considerably even in adjacent provinces, which are distinguished in 
turn by other peculiarities, 2nd, There has been in each distinct region 
a more or less definite sequence in the order in which the different rocks 
or varieties of rock have appeared, and this sequence, though its general 
features may be recognised as broadly similar everywhere, is subject to 
considerable local variations. 3rd, Not only has there been a process 
of differentiation in the magma reservoirs within the terrestrial crust,, 
whereby the injected or ejected materials at the end of an eruptive 
cycle have come to differ, sometimes to a great degree, from those that 
appeared at the beginning, but even within the same igneous mass, after 
its expulsion from the reservoir into the crust, there has often arisen a 
separation of the mineralogical constituents, the more acid moving to one 
portion of the mass and the more basic to another. Some of these features 
have already been incidentally referred to in connection with modern 
volcanic action, but it is only where ancient eruptive rocks have been 
laid bare by denudation that the evidence is obtainable for a satisfactory 
discussion of the subject. Before entering, therefore, upon the considera¬ 
tion of the igneous rocks as part of the structure of the earth’s crust, wo 
may with advantage attend to the throe facts just enumerated, which 
supplement and extend the conclusions dcdncible from a study of modern 
volcanoes. 

1. Petrographical Provinces. —The example of those which has been most sedulously 
studied is probably that of the Christiania district, which has been so fully made known 
by the long-continued and detailed researches of Professor 13nigger. He has shown that 
the eruptive rocks of that part of Scandinavia form a consecutive series, specially 
distinguished by its high percentage of soda, and including a number of types seldom 
observable elsewhere. He finds a genetic connection between the di Iferent members of this 
series. On the one hand are thoroughly acid rocks, including different varieties of 
granite and quartz-syenite, with acid quariziferous augito-syenito (Akorite), a peculiar 
intermediate group of basic augite-syenitos (Laurvikite), nephelino-syenite (Laurdalite) 
and mica-syenite, and a thoroughly basic series comprising eamptonites, bostonitea, 
and olivine-gabbro-diabascs. 2 

Another province which is distinguished by the petrographical character and sequence 
of its rocks is that of the Carboniferous region of the south of Scotland. It possesses a 
great development of andesites with some peculiar trachytes, and a copious series of 
more basic rocks, ranging from dole rites without olivine to basalts and limburgitesd 1 


1 J. W. Judd, Q. J. (L & xlii. (1880), p. 54. 

2 k I)ie Mineralien der Syenitpegmatitgnnge,’ Leipzig, 1890; “ Basic Eruptive Kooks of 
Oran.” Q. J. <L S. 1 (1894), p. 15 ; ‘Die Ernptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietos,’ Kristiania, 
1894-98, and ante, p. 217. 

8 ‘ Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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A marked petrographical province is to be found in the line of old Italian volcanoes 
which lies on the west side of the Apennine Chain from Tuscany to Naples. This tract 
is more especially characterised by the abundance of its leucitic rocks, which are some¬ 
times accompanied by trachytes and other non-leucitic masses. Great variety among 
the volcanic products is displayed at each eruptive centre, yet the range of type remains 
tolerably uniform throughout. 1 

2. Sequence of Eruptive Rocks.—In various parts, of the world, 
where a large connected series of eruptive rocks has been studied in some 
detail, a more or less distinct local order of succession has been ascertained 
to have marked the appearance of the several petrographic types of each 
province. Allusion has already (ante, p. 349) been made "to evidence 
of such a sequence among the products of modern and still active volcanoes. 
But it is in the records of older volcanic and plutonic action, laid bare 
by prolonged denudation, that the evidence can be most fully perceived. 
As far back as 1868, Baron von Richthofen expressed his belief that from 
the observations made by him in Europe and in North America a general 
order of occurrence of eruptive rocks could be established, and this order 
appeared to him to be first Propylite, followed successively by Andesite, 
Trachyte, and Rhyolite, and ending with Basalt, 2 If the two first 
members of this series he regarded as practically different conditions of 
the same rocks, the order given by von Richthofen begins with material 
of intermediate composition, then passing through stages of increasing 
acidity reaches the rhyolites, and finally ends off with a thoroughly basic 
compound, viz. basalt. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether any such order of appearance 
can be recognised as of general application, and still more as to the cause to which it 
should be assigned. This question has been investigated in great detail by Professor 
Brogger. He believes that the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district not only form a 
distinct petrographical province, but, as already stated, that they have a close genetic 
connection with each other, and appeared in a definite order according to chemical and 
mineralogical composition. They seem to be mostly of Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
age, and occur as intrusive bosses and dykes as well as surface outflows. The earliest 
eruptions were strongly basic, consisting of olivine-gabbro-diabases. With these were 
associated dykes and sheets of camptonite and bostonite. Later came the nepheliuc- 
syenites, followed by the granitic rocks, while last of all came a multitude of basic in¬ 
trusions, now found in narrow dykes of diabase’and allied types, often amygdaloidal 

In the Eureka district, Nevada, Mr. Arnold Hague has ascertained that among’the 
great Tertiary eruptions there displayed, the earliest consisted of hornblendo-nndosho 
and hornblende-mica-andesite, followed by daeite and then by rhyolite and rhyolitic 
pumice and tuff. He believes that the rhyolites were succeeded by pyroxene-andesites 
and these are closely related to the basalts, which form the latest of the series. 4 

In tlie Yellowstone Park the order of eruption established by the members of the 
United States Geological Survey is andesite of mean composition, followed by eruptions 
of more basic andesite and basalt, and more siliceous andesite and dueite, and by basal/, 

1 Be Stefaui, Bol Sue. Oeul Ital. x. (1891), p. 449 ; II. S. Washington, Juurn. Uml 
vols. iv. and v. 

2 “ The NaturaI S J’ stem of Eocka »” Oa/i/on,. Jcad. Sri. im. An excellent historical 
summary of views regarding the internal magmas of the earth is given l.y Zirkel in his 
‘Lelirbuch,’ i. pp. 458-471. 

3 See !lis Memoirs cited on pp. 217, 221. 4 Monograph x.v. U. ,S'. U. K p. oft). 
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rhyolite, and basalt, the order being locally modified in different districts, but the general 
succession being from a rock of average composition through less siliceous and more sili¬ 
ceous types up to rocks rich in silica on the one hand, and others extremely low in that 
constituent on the other. 1 

More recently Mr. J. E. Spun* has gathered all the evidence at present available 
regarding the succession and relations of the lavas in the Great Basin region of the Western 
United States. lie thinks that an earlier acid group exists which is not developed in 
every district, and that when the whole sequence is complete it is as follows in order of 
appearance: (1) Rhyolite (granite and alaskite) ; (2) Andesites of various types, with 
gradual transitions to the following (3) Rhyolite (sometimes with complementary 
olivine-basalt) ; (4) Andesite of various types with gradual transitions to the next group ; 
(5) Basalt (sometimes with complementary rhyolite). Between Nos. 1 and 2 and between 
3 and 4 there is a break indicating a long lapse of time. 2 

A remarkable sequence has been found by Messrs. Lawson and Pal ache in a long 
series of Pliocene eruptions among the Berkeley Hills near San Francisco. No fewer 
than five, possibly six, cycles have there been displayed, in which the same order of 
recurrence of volcanic material appears. In each of them the earliest discharges were of 
andesites, followed by basalt and that by rhyolite. 

The most complete volcanic record yet described is that presented in the British Isles, 
where each great geological system from the Archscan to the Permian includes intercalated 
eruptive rocks. This extended chronicle comprises the detailed history of a long succession 
of volcanic cycles within a comparatively restricted area of the earth’s surface. Each of 
these cycles probably endured for a protracted time, and the intervals between them 
may have been even more prolonged. From the Permian to the early part of the 
Tertiary periods there was a complete quiescence in volcanic activity, for in the Triassic, 
Jurassic and Cretaceous formations no vestige of any contemporaneous igneous rocks has 
been found. In older Tertiary time, however, the subterranean forces once more broke 
into eruption and piled up the extensive plateaux *and hills of Antrim and the Inner 
Hebrides. There is thus a succession of volcanic records in which the materials can be 
arranged chronologically in the order of their appearance. The result of a study of these 
records is to show that each represents more or less completely a cycle of petrograplncal 
development. The earliest eruptions are generally intermediate or basic, and the rocks 
then become more siliceous, but the last are usually basic. In the basin of the Firth of 
Forth, where the Carboniferous volcanic; series is most fully developed, the oldest eruptions 
consisted mainly of andesites, but included some more basic outllows. In East Lothian 
these rocks are overlain with a thick group of trachytes, which are accompanied by bosses 
of phonolite. But in the following or Carboniferous Limestone portion of the period the 
eruptions consisted mainly of basalts, often extremely basic. The Tertiary cycle, is even 
more distinct in the west of Scotland. Above the denuded Chalk lies a thick pile of 
basalts, which towards the top are succeeded by or interstratified with trachytes and 
traohytie tuffs. Next come huge eruptive, masses of gabbro, ineludingperidotites. These 
are disrupted by granites and granophyres, while the youngest rocks of all are basalts in 
the form of dykes, which traverse all the other parts of the series. 

"Whatever explanation may bo given of it, there can be no doubt that 
a .sequence in the order of appearance of eruptive rocks can he established 
in most districts where any extensive series of those rocks is displayed. 
The order does not appear to he quite the same in every region, and the 
differences are perhaps too great to be explicable on any of the hypotheses 

1 0. P. hidings, “On the Origin of Igneous Rocks,” Hull* Phil. So<\ Washington, xii. 
(1892), p. 145. 

2 Jo urn. Ge.ol. viii. (1900), pp. 621-046. 

‘Ancient Volcanoes-of Great Britain,’ chaps, xxiv.-xxviii., xxxiii.-L 
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that have been proposed. On the whole, however, there is reason to 
believe that the prevalent sequence is that above indicated, viz., from an 
intermediate to a more acid composition, with a concluding effusion of 
basic material. This subject is so closely connected with differentiation that 
'it must be further considered in the following pages. 

• 3. Differentiation in Eruptive Rocks.—This subject has been studied 

from two different sides, topographical and chronological. In the first 
place, single masses of rock exposed at the surface have been carefully 
examined, with a view to determine the nature of the obvious petro- 
graphical differences that occur even in the same body of material; and, in 
the next place, the various separate eruptive masses in a province have 
been grouped in their order of appearance, and have been analysed 
chemically and microscopically, so as to reveal their gradations of com¬ 
position and structure. In the one case, we have before us the differentia¬ 
tion of an intruded mass during its cooling and consolidation, in the other 
the evidence of heterogeneity or differentiation in the magma reservoir 
underneath, either existing at the time of active volcanism or developed 
during the course of long intervals of time, and manifested in the differ¬ 
ences between successive discharges. Each of these heads has given rise 
to much discussion and a considerable addition to geological literature. 

(a) In dealing with a single mass of rock, exposed at the surface, it is not difficult to 
gather the facts as to variations in texture and composition of its different parts, though 
there may be considerable diversity of opinion as to their explanation. An excellent 
example of the differentiation which may be detected in a single body of erupted material 
was described in 1892 by Messrs. Dakyns and Teall from Garabal Hill and Meall Breac 
in Argyllshire. 1 A large mass of biotite-granite, which has there invaded the mica-schists 
of the Highlands, passes from a porphyritic condition into tonalito (quartz-diorite). 
Along its south-eastern margin it is flanked by a belt of diorite, with which are associated 
ultra-basic rocks. There is thus a great body of acid material occupying some ten 
square miles, which becomes increasingly acid towards the margin, presenting inter¬ 
mediate varieties of hornblende-biotite granite, tonalite, diorite, and augite-diorite, the 
series terminating in such highly basic compounds as wehrlitcs (olivino-diallago rooks), 
picrites (olivine-augite rocks) and serpentine. The first rocks formed were peridotites, 
followed by diorites, tonalites and granites in the order of increasing acidity. The most 
acid portion of the whole mass occurs as narrow veins in the granite and tonalito, and 
consists of felspar and quartz with hardly any ferro-magnesian constituents. 2 

Another instance of remarkable differentiation within one body of erupted material 
has been studied by Mr. Marker in Carrock Fell, in the English Lake district. 15 This 
hill consists of an acid rock, having the structure of granophyre, with large associated 
masses of gabbro and diabase. The gabbro shows a remarkable increase of specific, 
gravity and of basicity towards its margin. Its central portion has a density less than 
2*85,^ abundant free quartz, and a maximum silica-percentage of 59*46. From that 
condition it progressively changes to the outer border where the specific gravity rises 
above 2*95, the silica-percentage sinks to a minimum of 32*50, while the proportion of 
mon-ores amounts in places to a fourth of the whole rock. The granophyre is of younger 
date than the gabbro. It is an augite-granophyre, having 71*60 per cent of silica, but 
towards its margin, where it come s in contact with the most basic zone of the gabbro, 

1 Q • */• 0. 8. xlviii. (1892), p. 104. ~“ 

2 The basic margins of the Pyrenean granite are otherwise explained by Lacroix. Pmtau 

P * 78 °’ 3 Q- J ' a & 1 (1894), p. 311 ; li. (1895), p. 125. 
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it loses its acid character, having incorporated some of the gabbro into its substance. 
In this case, the marginal modification is due to the caustic action of the acid rock 
upon another mass outside, and not upon any process of differentiation within the 
granophyre itself. A similar effect, previously described by Professor Sollas, is even 
more strikingly developed at the junction of granophyre dykes with the gabbro of 
Barnavave, Carlingford, Ireland. 1 2 And Mr. Harker himself has more recently described - 
other striking examples of the same caustic action from the junctions of the granophyre 
with the gabbro of the Isle of Skye ( pustea , p. 776). 

We thus perceive two causes which may in different cases produce marginal modifica¬ 
tions in the structure and composition of eruptive rocks : 1st, an actual differentiation 
of their own substance, whereby the more basic and more acid constituents are separated 
from each other into different portions of the mass ; and 2nd, a change due to the 
solution of the rocks with which an intrusive mass comes in contact, and the incorporation 
of more or less of the dissolved material into the younger body. It is obvious, however, 
that this latter cause must be at the best of merely local extent, and can hardly go far 
from the margin into the body of a large eruptive mass. 



(h) Evidence has multiplied in recent years that the processes of differentiation are 
carried on upon a largo scale within the magma beneath the terrestrial ciust. This 
evidence shows that in some cases during a period of continued eruptive activity, the 
magma has become separated into more basic and more acid portions, from each of which 
intrusions or discharges are made successively or simultaneously. The existence of such 
a heterogeneous magma is well illustrated by the banded gabbros and other similar rocks, 
where the materials have, been injected or protruded simultaneously from sources oi 
strikingly different chemical and mineralogical composition. Tims the Tertiary gabbros 
of Skye include rapid alternations of pale and dark bands, tbo former composed mainly 
of labradorite, with some augite, uralitic hornblende and magnetite, and containing 52 
per cent of silica ; the latter sometimes consisting of little else than augite and magnetite 
with only 29'5 per cent of silica. The bands are tolerably parallel to each other, but are 
lenticular or not continuous for a long distance. That they belong to the time ot 
extravasation and not to any subsequent process of differentiation m sdn, is shown by 
their occasional puckering and curvature. They were evidently disturbed while still in a 
plastic condition. These rocks present a striking resemblance to many ancient gneisses.- 

1 Tran*. Roy. Irish Amd. xxx. (1894), p. 477 ; also Ueol. May. 1900, p. 295. 

2 A. G. and J. J. If. Teall, </ J. (I. 3. h (1894), p. 645 ; A. G. (Jotirpt. rend. ConyrPs. 
(Mol, Jnternat. Zurich, p. 139 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, ii. p. 341, Banded 
gabbros have also been described from the Kadauthal by Lessen, Z. J). O. (*. xliii. (1891), 
p. 533 ; and by F. I). Adams, from the Saguenay district, Xenes. Jahth . Ikilayeh. viii. 
(1893), p. 452. This structure, which has been already noticed (p, 256), will be again 
referred to in connection with the Archaean gneisses (Book VI. Part 1, § 1), 
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They form thick intrusive masses,, which have disrupted the Tertiary basalt-plateaux of 
the Inner Hebrides. Another illustration of the simultaneous existence of basic and 
acid portions in the same active volcanic focus is supplied by the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone of Central Scotland, where among the andesitic and diabasie lavas there are 
intercalated contemporaneous sheets of acid dacite and breccias of rhyolitic or felsitie 
. fragments. 

(c) More usually the evidence, as above detailed, with reference to the sequence 
of eruptive rocks, indicates that the variation has been slowly progressive during 
the continuance of a volcanic period, so that the ejected materials at the end come 
to be considerably different in composition from what they were at the beginning. 
It is difficult to understand this petrographical sequence on any other ground than 
that it arises from a gradual separation of the constituents in the body of the 
subterranean magma. The more basic being the more readily separable may be* ex¬ 
pected to come first and to leave a more acid residuum for the later discharges. 
Reference may again be made here to Professor Brbgger’s investigation of the genetic 
relationship between the several types of rock which have made their appearance in the 
Christiania district. From the earliest of the series, which are the most basic, to the 
latest, which (except the final unimportant dykes of diabase) are the most acid, he has 
traced a continuous series of varieties, connected so closely together by passage-typos that, 
he regards it as impossible to doubt that they have all originated from a common source*. 
Dealing with the oldest group, he thinks that the original basic magma which supplied 
the olivine-gabbro-diabases, that were pressed up to a higher level, afterwards underwent, 
at a deeper level, a process of differentiation whereby there was separated by diffusion a, 
basic portion, which gave rise to the camptonite intrusions, while tlm more acid re¬ 
mainder supplied material for the bostonite dykes and sheets. This differentiation has 
not only taken place within the magma reservoir, hut also in the dykes and sheets 
themselves, where it must have occurred after their injection into a higher level of the 
crust. Moreover, another type of differentiation occurs along the western and northern 
margins of the boss of Brandberget, where the olivine-gabbro-diabase has supplied a basic 
zone of almost pure pyroxenie composition, which has often crystallized as a coarse¬ 
grained pyroxenite, containing as much as 95 per cent of pyroxene. Again, in (he 
laccolite of Viksfjeld, more acid quartziferous augite-diorites are frequent as the latest, 
products of differentiation. Professor Brogger concludes that whatever may be our ex¬ 
planation of the cause of these variations, there can be no doubt that the differentiation 
has actually taken place ; and that in this Christiania region one and the same magma 
under different conditions has been differentiated in different ways into different groups of 
rock, with distinct chemical compositions in their several members. 1 

The examples of a succession in the erupted- materials among the Tertiary volcanic 
districts of the Great Basin and surrounding regions in Western North America, afford 
an instructive lesson as to the nature of the changes which may take place in the con¬ 
stitution of the material that fills a magma reservoir during the continuance of a volcanic 
period. With regard to the Eureka district, above cited, Mr. Hague remarks that all 
the erupted rocks may be referred to two sharply defined groups, one acid or fclspatbic, 
the other basic or pyroxenie. In the former the earliest and most basic*, portion consists 

1 Q. J. G. 8. 1. (1894), pp. 15-37. The subject is more extensively elaborated in bis 
memoir on ‘Die Eruptivgesteine des Kristianiagebietes.’ In Part i. (pp. 123-158) he treats 
°f the rocks of the Grorudite-Tinguaite series as products of differentiation ; in Part ii. In* 
describes the succession of eruptive rocks at Predazzo in the Tyrol, 'compares it with that of 
the Christiania district, and discusses the mechanism of the intrusion of doep-seuted erupt ivo 
masses ; in Part iii. (pp. 227-365) he enters fully into the genetic relations between the masses 
of Laurdalite and their accompanying dykes, and discusses the diffusion-hypothesis, tin* Kern 
hypothesis of Rosenbusch, and various explanations which have been proposed to account for 
the phenomena of differentiation. 
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of hornblende-andesite, which, merging insensibly into hornblende-mica-andesite, and 
graduating further by the addition of quartz into dacite, then by decrease and failure 
of hornblende and the appearance of orthoclase, passes into rhyolite. The oldest lavas 
of the pyroxene group were pyroxene andesites, which gradually pass into basalts. Mr. 
Hague believes it to be impossible to regard these differentiated volcanic products other¬ 
wise than as having been derived from an original common reservoir. 1 

Any theory which is proposed to explain this process of differentiation 
must take account of the considerations stated in the foregoing paragraphs 
with regard to the sequence of eruptive rocks, and more especially of the 
fact that the cycle of change in the composition of the magma has recurred 
again and again within the same limited district. In 1892 I pointed out 
this recurrence as singularly striking in the volcanic history of so limited 
an area as the British Isles, and remarked that “as the successive pro¬ 
trusions took place within the same circumscribed region it is evident that 
in some way or other, during the long interval between two periods, the 
internal magma was renewed as regards its constitution, so that when 
eruptions again occurred they once more began with basic and ended with 
acid materials.” 2 3 Each of these periods in which this recurrence was 
repeated was termed by me a volcanic cycle. Their records arc not always 
complete, sometimes the earlier and sometimes the later stages being un¬ 
represented ; but the general order of appearance of the rocks is main¬ 
tained with remarkable persistence. Even more striking is the instance 
above cited from the Berkeley Hills, where within one comparatively 
small area no less than five cycles were completed in Pliocene time. 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to account for suck evident changes in large 
bodies of injected matter, and also in the magma-reservoirs during a long course of 
eruptions. :t Some writers have supposed the original existence of differently constituted 
magmas which, erupted at different times or simultaneously and in different proportions, 
might explain the observed phenomena, Professor Rosenbusch, for example, has suggested 
the existence of some five or six such fundamental magmas. Among these the granitic 
magma is represented as including, besides granite, the old volcanic quartz-porphyries, 
and keratophyres, and the younger volcanic felsoliparites, pantcllerites and trachytes ; 
the gabbro-magma comprises, besides deep-seated and older volcanic rock’s, such younger 
volcanic masses as basalt and leucitito. 4 M. Miehel-Levy tabulates four magmas, each 
capable of considerable subdivision. 1st, Alkaline (granulitic, granito-eleolitic, pan tel- 
leritic); 2nd, Alkaline-earthy (grauito-toualitic, granitic, proper) ; 3rd, Earthy-alkaline 
(diorito-diabasic, diabase - lampropbyric) ; 4 th, Eerro - magnesian (lamprophyrie, peri- 
dotio). But lie considers that only two magmas are susceptible of a truly precise 

1 Monograph, xx. (\ ft. <7. ft. pp. 253-268. 

“ <1 *1 S. xlviii. (1892), p. 178. Anniversary Presidential Address. 

3 An excellent historical digest of opinion on this subject will he found in Mr. hiding's 
paper on “ The Origin of Igneous Kooks,” Bull Phil. ftoc. Washlu[/ton, xii. (1892). His 
other contributions include papers in Bull. Phil. Sor. Wushftn/lov, xi. (1890), p. 191; 
Joum . 6W. i. (1893), pp. 606, 833 ; Q. J. (L ft. lii. (1896), p. 606, A review of opinion 
from an opposite point of view to that taken by Messrs. Brogger and hidings is given by 
M. Miehel-Levy in his Note sur la Classification des Magmas des Roches Eruptives” 
,B. ft. O. E. xxv. (1897), pp. 326-377 ; also op. clt. xxiv. (1896), p. 123. 

4 Rosenlmsch’s 1 Kern-Hvpothese ’ is given in his paper of 1889, and somewhat modified 
in the 3rd edition of Ins * Mikroskopischo Physiographic,’ ii, p. 384. It is summarised and 
commented on by Brogger in his e Gunggefolge des Laurdalits,’ iii. (1898), p, 302. 
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definition and possess a living individuality—-the ferro-magnesian and the alkaline, 
which are fundamental and behave differently as eruptive masses, the former being the 
result generally of igneous fusion, the latter requiring the co-operation of mineralising 
or pneuinatolitic agents, such as are seen in fumeroles ( ante , p. 2/0), and to which he 
attaches vast importance. He believes that it is in the circulation of fluids charged 
with mineral solutions under pressure and a high temperature that we must seek the 
‘active agent in the differentiation which takes place in the reservoirs oi eruptive 
magma. 1 2 * 

Other petrographers and geologists have endeavoured to account for the observed 
changes on the assumption that they-have proceeded in each case from one original 
magma. Mr. Teall, in discussing the consolidation of molten magmas, proposed that they 
should be considered as solutions, and sought how far their behaviour could be explained 
by the analogy of different solutions which had been studied experimentally. He dwelt 
upon the significance of the researches of Guthrie on cryohydrates, and ot Lagorio on 
the glassy base of igneous rocks. He first suggested the application to them of the dis¬ 
covery by Soret, which he defined thus : “A homogeneous solution remains homogeneous 
so long as the temperature remains uniform, but a disturbance in the equilibrium of 
temperature brings about heterogeneity in the solution. The compound or compounds 
with which the solution is nearly saturated tend to accumulate in the colder parts.” 3 
Various objections have been brought forward to the application of this principle as an 
adequate explanation of magmatic differentiation, and it is now admitted by Brbgger 
that ordinary diffusion, whether by Soret’s principle or in any other way, is insufficient 
to account for the facts/* Mr. Harker, dealing with that typo of differentiation where 
a magma, supposed to be originally homogeneous, has had its more basic ingredients 
concentrated in the cooler marginal parts, compared such a magma with a saturated 
saline solution, and suggested that the migration of the least soluble constituents to the 
part of the liquid most easily saturated would determine crystallization, the process 
which, in the case supposed, would give the most rapid evolution of heat. 4 

Mr. G. F. Becker, in criticising the hypothesis of differentiation by diffusion, dwells 
on the stupendous amount of time which by the methods of Ludwig and Soret would, 
he thinks, be required for the segregation of magmas, even if they could he kept free from 
convection currents. He assumes that the magma within the earth must be at least as 
viscous as lava, and that in such a mass convection currents must necessarily come in to 
prevent any separation of constituents by diffusion from appreciably affecting the com¬ 
position. 5 He has subsequently proposed another solution of the problem, so far, at 
least, as regards masses that have been erupted into the crust or up to the surface. 
Returning to the process of fractional crystallization, so well illustrated by the researches 
of Guthrie on eutectic mixtures, he remarks that a mass of erupted material, injected 
into a fissure or cavity among cold rocks, will be subjected to convection currents, and a 

1 See previous note, also IJ. 8. G. F. xxvi. (1898), and ante , pp. 196, 199, for his not at ion 
to express the composition of the eruptive magmas. 

2 ‘British Petrography,’ 1888, p. 894. See also (real. Miff/, .1897, p. 558; and his 

Presidential Address to Geol. 8oe. for 1901. H. Baekstrbm has remarked that Soret’s 
principle applies only to very dilute solutions, and that we are still ignorant concerning the 
behaviour of concentrated solutions, especially with reference to this principle, Jtntrn, deal. 
i. (1893), p. 774. Op, dt. p. 855. 

4 Geol, Mag, (1893), p. 546 ; Q. J, G. 8. 1. (1894), p. 811. 

5 Amcr, Jo urn. ScL iii. (1897), p. 21. Professor Brbgger has replied to this criticism 
that we have no reason to believe the internal magma to be as viscous as Vcsuvian lava. 
He points to the general absence of differentiation in superficial eruptive rocks and its 
frequent presence in deep-seated masses, and he argues that so long as the magma retains 
the enormous volume of aqueous and other vapours with whieh it is charged, it must possess 
great internal mobility, ‘Das Gnnggefolge des Laurdalits,’ p. 336. 
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circulation will be established. If the lava be supposed to be a homogenous mixture of 
two liquids of different fusibility, the crusts which first form upon the walls will have 
nearly the same composition as the less fusible partial magma. The abstraction of the 
less fusible constituents will alter the composition of the circulating liquid, which will 
continually tend towards the composition of the most fusible mixture of the component 
ingredients. When this composition is attained the magma will no longer undergo 
change by circulation and partial solidification ; and the residual mass will gradually 
solidify as a uniform material. 1 This is undoubtedly an important suggestion, though 
it may, perhaps, not be of wide application. Professor Brbgger has pointed out that it 
requires that the least fusible materials should collect along the margins, whereas the 
contrary is, for the most part, the rule. This is, at least, the case in large masses, 
though in dykes, where the molten material has been rapidly chilled against walls of 
cold rock, the salband or marginal selvage is often less fusible and more acid than the 
centre. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete summary of published 
opinions it will be seen that the problem of the cause of the differentia¬ 
tion of igneous rocks, whether within the magma reservoirs or in 
extruded masses, is one of extreme complexity, the solution of which has 
not yet been reached. There seems to be no doubt that at least in 
regard to bosses, sills, and dykes, the variation has been to a considerable 
degree influenced by cooling, though it is less easy to conceive how this 
influence could have seriously affected the composition of the great 
magma reservoirs which certainly underwent a marked change during 
the course of a volcanic cycle. It may be, as Brogger has said, that the 
process was connected in the most intimate way with the crystallization 
of the molten material, and that certain analogies may be traced between 
the succession of changes involved in the processes of crystallization, 
differentiation and eruption.- The subject of the crystallization of rocks 
has been already referred to in this volume (pp. 302, 403-415), and the 
important researches of Elie de Beaumont, Daubrde, Fouqu^, Michel- 
L6vy and others have been cited. But some further allusion to the 
question is required here, more particularly in regard to the order of 
appearance of the constituent minerals of eruptive rocks, and the possible 
connection of this order with the processes of differentiation and eruption 
discussed in the foregoing pages. 

Crystallization of Eruptive Roeksr— The experiments of Messrs. 


1 A/iter. Jaunt. Rci. iii. (1897), p. 257. 

- Op. oil. p. 364. Out of the voluminous literature which during the last dozen of 
years has gathered round this subject, it is only possible to find room here for some of the 
more important contributions. Besides the works of Teall, Marker, Bellas, Brogger, hidings, 
Michel-Levy, Becker, Hague, Spurr and others already cited, the following memoirs are 
worthy of special notice: L. V. IMrsson in 20 th Ann . Rep. V. A (teal. Burn Bart iii. 
p. 569; Weed and Birsson, Ji. if. K (R B. No. 139, 1896; H. S. Washington, various 
papers in Journ. (leal. iv. v. vi. vii. and ix., and Bull. Real. Bog. Ainer, xi. (1900), p. 389 ; 
4. H. L. Vogt, (teal. Ftimi, Rtockholm, xiii. (1891), p. 476 ; Qmvpf . rend. Congriw, (teal. 
Internal. Zurich, 1894, p. 382; Zeitsch. PmM. (teal. 1894, p, 381 ; 1895, pp. 145, 367, 
444, 465 ; 1900, p. 233; 1901, pp. 9, 180, 289, 327—a remarkable series of researches 
regarding the separation of iron-ores in eruptive rocks, and its bearing upon the processes 
of magmatic differentiation. 

:t See the excellent summary by Professor hidings, Bull. Rhll. Roc. Wttshivtjton, xi. 
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Fouqu6 and Michel-L6vy demonstrated that many minerals and /ocks 
could be reproduced artificially by dry fusion, and that crystalline group¬ 
ings and structures could be obtained precisely similar to those that 
occur in nature. The researches of Daubree showed that at high tempera¬ 
tures and pressures water contributes powerfully to the solution of various 
mineral substances and to the production of new minerals and rock- 
structures, though neither he nor his French colleagues could succeed in 
reproducing granitic rocks by any method they could devise. In recent 
years this synthetic research has been prosecuted on a much larger scale, 
and with eminent success, by Professor Morozewicz, to whose work 
allusion has above been made (p. 406). We have seen that he has 
succeeded in obtaining, from mixtures of their chemical ingredients, a large 
suite of minerals and a number of rocks, including rhyolite and various 
basalts and andesites. But his researches have some important bearings 
on the consolidation and crystallization of eruptive rocks as a whole. 
His experiments have brought out with clearness the already known 
fact that the presence of alumina tends to retard the crystallization of 
an alkaline silicate magma. He has found that when alumina is added 
above the point of saturation to such a magma, its presence promotes 
the separation of aluminous silicates. He experimented with mixtures 
having the chemical composition of rhyolite and also of basalt, and 
obtained products in which the structure and order of appearance of the 
minerals were similar to those of these rocks in nature. He found that 
the minerals always crystallized in the same order, which is a constant 
function of the chemical composition of the magma, but his experiments 
led him to the conclusion that this order is not governed by any one 
condition alone, such as fusibility, acidity, or basicity, but is the result 
of several contributing causes, among which one of the most important 
is the relation between the quantities of the several compounds in the 
solution. Where the proportion of one of these compounds in any 
magma is large, the mineral will crystallize sooner than where it is small, 
and, as already pointed out, temperature comes also into play, some 
minerals making their appearance most readily at lower temperatures 
than those at which they can still be formed. 1 

Under certain conditions, more especially in veins of a particular 
kind, two mineral constituents of an igneous rock have crystallized 
simultaneously, and are mutually enclosed, one within the other. This 
structure is most familiarly displayed in graphic granite (pp. 128, 200, and 
Fig. 30), and in the coarse-grained veins which are known as pegmatites, 
where the graphic structure is not always developed. 2 More usually the 

(1889), pp. 65-113. The student should consult the series of papers by Morozewicz, cited 
Mow; hy Vogt, Zeitsch. PmJd. GeoL Nos. 1, 4, and 7, 1893; by Lagorio, Ztitsch. /. 
KrystaUog. xxiv. (1895) p. 285 ; and the suggestive Presidential Address by Mr. Trail, 
Q. J : G. lvii. (1901), p. 62. 

1 Professor Morozewicz’s papers are contained in Neties Juhrb. 1898, ii. p. 43 ; Zvil*Hi. 
/. KrystaMog. xxiv. (1895), p. 281; Tschcnmdh Mitth. xviii. (1898), pp. 1-90, 105-240. 
There is a good summary of them by Mr. Jaggar in Jnunt. Ueol . vii. (1899), pp. 800-313. 

See on this subject the remarks of Professor Brogger in his a Minoralien der Syenitpeg- 
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several minerals separated out successively, but the order of their appear¬ 
ance 4s not invariable, and we are still far from comprehending the 
conditions that determine the normal order and those that lead to 
deviations from it. The supposition obviously suggests itself that 
minerals will crystallize out of a magma in the order of their respective- 
fusibilities, those with the highest fusion-points separating out first. , 
But experience shows that such is not strictly the case. Bosenbusch 
has remarked that their appearance is in the order of decreasing basicity, 
ores coming first, followed by ferro-magnesian minerals, felspatliic minerals, 
and lastly by quartz. But there are some important exceptions to this, 
general rule. In granite the difficultly fusible quartz is often found 
moulded round the more fusible felspar, and in dolerites the pyroxenes 
may not infrequently be seen ophitieally enclosed within the felspars. 
The opinion has long prevailed that in these cases the presence of water 
or some other “ mineralising agent ” plays an important part. It has 
been proved experimentally that in presence of water anhydrous silica 
can be made fluid at a temperature of 300° C., which is far below its 
fusion-point. 1 Professor Joly has recently called attention to the 
importance of discriminating between the fusion-point and the viscosity 
of minerals at high temperatures, tie has found that silica is a body 
possessing a remarkable range of viscosity. Its fusion-point is stated to- 
be 1406° 0 .; at 1500° C. it is a very thick liquid, but about 800° C. it 
becomes plastic and yields with considerable rapidity to distorting forces. 
The question of time has been found to be important in determining the 
fusibility of substances. When rapidly fused their fusion-points may vary 
considerably. Thus leucitc melts <it 1030" and augite at 1140° when time 
has been allowed for the development of their viscosity. But when 
rapidly heated to 1300° the fluidity of leucite is the same as that of 
augite at 1200°, and much more complete than that which they present 
at 1030° and 1140°. At a temperature of say 1280°, leucite exists in 
a very viscous condition below its normal point of fusion (which is about 
1300°); augite, on the other hand, remains quite fluid, because it is 80° 
above its normal point of fusion. Hence in the cooling of a magma 
from such a temperature, the leucite can begin to crystallise and the 
crystals to develop before the augite has formed any crystals, or at most 
has passed beyond the microlitie condition.- 

If we regard a molten magma as a solution in which all its chemical 
constituents are completely dissolved, the chief condition that must 
determine the separation of these constituents is probably a sinking of 
the temperature. As the mass cools the ingredient which soonest 
matitgiiuge,” Part i. p. 148 at, m/. Ho describes examples of the simultaneous crystallization 
ot‘ felspar with diopside, with lepidomelane, with hornblende, and with pyroxene. 

1 "Professor Bollas, <feol. May. 1900, p. 295. Professor Joly has melted quartz by 
igneous fusion at a temperature of 1200 u (J. during eighteen hours, and has obtained from if 
crystalline forms when cooled down to 915 U O. 

- Joly, tiei. I* me. Roy. Dublin *SV. ix. (1900), p. 298 ; (Juntjrfo OQoL Internal. Paris, 
1900, p. 691. Doelter has lately determined the fusibility of some minerals ranging from 
920 " (melanite) to 1400° (brouzito). He finds the Predazzo granite to soften at 1150" ami 
to fuse at 1240". Tnchermak. Mitt., 1902, p. 23. 
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readies its point of saturation will usually crystallize first, and the 
successive appearance of the minerals will continue until the whole 
magma has crystallized,. or until the remaining non-devitrified glass 
becomes solid. During this process a complex series of chemical changes 
•is in progress. The early separation of the more basic constituents 
leaves the composition of the whole mass more acid; further reactions 
are set on foot which may ultimately advance even to the reabsorption of 
minerals already crystallized. Among these changes the same mineral 
may make its appearance more than once during the crystallization of a 
magma. Felspars, for instance, frequently appear in eruptive rocks as 
the products of a first and of a second consolidation. Porphyritie crystals 
or phenocrysts, which are dispersed through a fine-grained ground mass 
full of smaller, sometimes microlitic, forms of the same mineral, are 
regarded as evidence of this succession. 1 

The crystallization of an intrusive igneous mass must no doubt be more 
or less modified by the conditions of depth, temperature, movement, and 
■other causes that affect the bodies of molten material which are protruded 
into the terrestrial crust. Dr. Weinschenk has especially dwelt upon 
this influence as a determining factor in the production of the structure 
of the central granite of the Alps. He believes that rock to have been 
part of a normal granitic magma which crystallized under abnormal condi¬ 
tions, and that it owes its mincralogical composition and characteristic 
foliated structure, not to any process of subsequent dynamometamorphism, 
but to the peculiar relations of tension accompanying the plication of the 
mountains. To these relations he has given the name of “piezoerystalliza- 
tion”—a term by which he understands an entirely primary formation of 
massive rocks, wherein, besides the high tension allowed for the crystalliza¬ 
tion of a normal deep-seated mass, we must also reckon the compression 
due to orographic movements during the consolidation of the rock. 2 

Many rocks in consolidating from the condition of glass have taken 
a spherulitic structure (pp. 131, 152), where crystalline intergrowths of 
two or more minerals have started from numerous centres,’’’and have) 
developed the characteristic internal radiating fibrous arrangement and 
usually globular external form. The conditions that have'determined 
this type of devitrification are not well understood. Mr. Whitman Cross 
has suggested that in acid glasses there has first been a globular aggrega¬ 
tion of colloid silica, in which the felspar substance is enclosed and 
becomes simultaneously individualised. 3 Professor hidings, from a study 
of the remarkably fresh varieties of acid lavas found in tins Yellowstone 
Park, in many of which the spherulites arc hollow (lilhophvses) and of 
large size, came to the conclusion that the differences in consistency ami 
in the phases of crystallization, producing the lamination and spherulitic 
structure of these rocks, were directly due to the amount of vapouis 

1 See, however, the observations of L. V. VirsHon, Amer. Jmnu M. vii. (l,HO{n p 27! 

.and W. 0. Crosby, Amer* (hoi . xxv. (1900), p. 299. * ’ 1 * ’ 

2 E. Weinschenk, “Beitriige znr £etrogr»i>hle tier O.sUiuliMi (JeutnUithru 

Mayer. A kid. xviii. (1894), p. 91. 

3 Mull. Phil. * She. Washington, xi. (1891), p. 430, 
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absorbed in the various layers of the lava, and to tbeir mineralising 
influence; the lithophyses being thus of aqueo-igneous origin, due to 
the action of the absorbed gases upon the molten glass from which they 
were liberated during the crystallization consequent upon cooling. 1 

Classification of Eruptive Rocks according’ to their Tectonic - 
Relations.—In dealing with the occurrence of igneous rocks as part of - 
the architecture of the earth’s crust, we require some principle of grouping 
which will enable us to arrange their various structures in such a manner 
as will best convey an idea of the relation which they bear to the rest of 
the crust, and of the light which they can be made to throw upon the 
behaviour of the molten materials of the planet, whether beneath or above 
the surface. Keeping in view a useful distinction already mentioned, we 
may group together all subterranean intruded masses, now revealed at 
the surface after the removal of some depth of overlying rock, as one 
division under the names Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent. On 
the other hand, we may class all those which came up to the surface as 
ordinary volcanic rocks, whether molten or fragmental, and were conse¬ 
quently contemporaneously interstratified with the formations which 
happened to be in progress on the surface at the time, as a second group 
under the names Volcanic, Interstratified, or Contemporaneous. 

It is obvious that these can be used only as relative terms. Every 
truly volcanic mass which, by being poured out as a lava-stream, at the 
surface, came to be regularly interstratified with contemporaneous accum¬ 
ulations, must have been directly connected below with molten matter 
which did not reach the surface. One part of the total mass, therefore, 
would be included in the second group, while another portion, if evei* 
exposed by geological revolutions, would be classed with the first group. 
Seldom, however, can the same masses which flowed out at the surface be 
traced directly to their original underground prolongations. 


Iff 





Fig. 200.—Section .showing the relative age of an Intrusive Rock (J5.) 


It is evident that an Intrusive mass, though necessarily subsequent 
in age to the rocks through which it has been thrust, need not be long 
subsequent. Its relative date can only be certainly affirmed with refer¬ 
ence to the rocks through which it has broken. It must obviously be 
younger than these, even though they lie upon it, if they bear evidence 
of alteration by its influence. The probable geological date of its eruption 
must be decided by evidence to be obtained from the grouping of the 
rocks all around. Its intrusive character can only certainly determine 
the limit of its antiquity. We know that it must be younger than the 
rocks it has invaded; how much younger, must be otherwise determined. 
Thus, a mass of granite or a series of granite veins (a a , Fig. 296) is 

1 Amer. Journ. Ad. xxxiii. (1887), pp. 42, 45. See ante, pp. 406, 414, wliere the 
artificial production of the spherulitic structure hy Morozewicz and Dauhree is referred to. 
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manifestly posterior in date to the plicated rocks (b b) through which it 
has risen. But it must he regarded as older than overlying undisturbed 
and unaltered rocks (c), or than others lying at some distance (r/), which 
contain worn fragments derived from the granite. 

On the other hand, an Interstratified or Contemporaneous igneous 
rock has its date precisely fixed by the geological horizon on which it lies. 
Sheets of lava or tuff interposed between strata in which such fossils as 
Calymene Blumenbachii, Leptmna sericea, Atrypn reticularis Orthia elegant u!a, 
and Penicmerus Knightii occur, would he unhesitatingly assigned by a 
geologist to submarine volcanic eruptions of Upper Silurian age, A lava- 
bed or tuff intercalated among strata containing Caii/iumatotlara aj/inis 
Lepidodendron veltheimicmum , Leperditia, and other associated fossils, would 
unequivocally prove the existence of volcanic action at the surface during 
the Lower Carboniferous period, and at that particular part of the period 
represented by the horizon of the volcanic bed. Similar eruptive material 
associated with Ammonite s, Belemnites, Pentaerinites , Ac., would certainly 
belong to some zone in the great Mesozoic suite of formations. An inter- 
bedded and an intrusive mass found on the same platform of strata need 
not necessarily be coeval. On the contrary, the latter, if clearly intruded 
along the horizon of the former, would obviously be posterior in date. 
It will be understood, then, that the two groups have their respective 
limits determined mainly by their relations to the rocks among which 
they may happen to lie, though there are also special internal characters 
that help to discriminate them. 

The value of this classification for geological purposes is great, it 
enables the geologist to place and consider by themselves the granites, 
quartz-porphyries, and other crystalline masses, which, though lying some 
times perhaps at the roots of ancient volcanoes, and therefore, in that case, 
intimately connected with volcanic action, yet owe their special characters 
to their having consolidated under pressure at some depth within the 
earth’s crust; and to arrange in another series the lavas anti tuffs which, 
having been thrown out to the surface, hear the closest resemblance to 
the ejected materials from modern volcanoes. He is thus presented with 
the records of hypogene igneous action in the one group, and with those 
of superficial volcanic action in the other. He is furnished with a method 
of chronologically arranging the volcanic phenomena of past ages, a,ml is 
thereby enabled to collect materials for a history of volcanic action over 
the globe. 

In adopting this classification for unravelling the geological structure 
of a region where igneous rocks abound, the student will encounter 
instances where it may be difficult or impossible to decide in which 
group a particular mass of rock must be placed, lie will bear in mind, 
however, that, after all, such schemes of classification are proposed only 
for convenience in systematic work, and that there are no corresponding 
hard and fast lines in nature. He will recognise that all crystalline or 
glassy igneous rocks must be intrusive at a greater or less depth from the 
surface; for every contemporaneous sheet has obviously proceeded from 
some internal pipe or mass, so that, though interbodiled and contain 
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poraneous with the strata at the top, it is intrusive in relation to the 
strata below. 

The characters by which an eruptive rock may be distinguished 
are partly lithological and partly geotectonic. The lithological char¬ 
acters have already been fully given (pp. 195-243). Among the more' 
important of them are the predominance of silicates (notably of felspars,' 
hornblende, mica, augite, olivine, &c.), and of disseminated crystals of iron 
oxides (magnetite, titaniferous iron); a prevailing more or less thoroughly 
crystalline structure; the frequent presence of vitreous and devitrified 
matter, visible megascopically or microscopically; and the occurrence of 
porphyritic, cellular, pumiceous, slaggy, amygdaloidal, and fluxion struc¬ 
tures. These characters are never all united in the same rock. They 
possess likewise various values as marks of eruptivity, some of them 
being shared with crystalline schists which, as schists, v r ere certainly not 
eruptive. On the whole, the most trustworthy lithological evidence of 
the eruptive character of a rock is the presence of glass, or traces of an 
original glassy base. We do not yet certainly know of any natural glass, 
except of an eruptive origin. The occurrence or association of certain 
minerals, or varieties of minerals, in a rock, may also afford presumptive 
evidence of its igneous origin. Sanidine, leucite, olivine, nepheline, for 
example, are, for the most part, characteristic volcanic minerals ; and 
mixtures of finely crystallized triclinic felspars with dark augite, olivine, 
and magnetic iron, or with hornblende, are specially met with among 
eruptive rocks. 

But it is the geotectonic characters on which the geologist must 
chiefly rely in establishing the eruptive nature of rocks. These vary 
according to the conditions under which the rocks have consolidated. 
We shall consider them as they are displayed by the Plutonic, or deep- 
seated, and Volcanic, or superficial phase of eruptivity. 1 


.. Section i. Plutonic, Intrusive, or Subsequent Phase of Eruptivity. 

We have here to consider the structure of those eruptive masses 
which have been injected or intruded into other rocks, and have con¬ 
solidated beneath the surface. One series of these masses is crystalline 
in structure, but with felsitic and vitreous varieties. It includes examples 
of most of the eruptive rocks, and especially of the more coarsely crystal¬ 
line forms (granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, granophyre, rhyolite, diorite, 
gabbro, &c.). The other series is fragmental in character, and includes 
the agglomerates and tufts which have filled up volcanic orifices. 

After some practice, the field-geologist acquires a faculty of dis¬ 
criminating with more or less confidence, even in hand - specimens, 
crystalline rocks which have consolidated beneath the surface, from 

1 As already stated (p. 198), a chronological basis has been proposed among the other 
plans for the classification of eruptive rocks. Some writers have even gone so far as to 
suggest that different names should be given to eruptive rocks according to the geological 
formation in which they occur, as Carbophyre , Kohlephyre , Triaphyr<\ Jwraphyre* See 
Th. Ebray, 8. 0. F. (3), iii. p. 291. 
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those which have flowed out as lava - streams. Coarsely crystalline 
granites and syenites, with no trace of any vitreous ground-mass, are 
readily distinguishable as plutonic masses; while, on the other hand, 
cellular or slaggy lavas are easily recognisable as superficial outflows, or 
*as closely connected with them. But it will be observed that such 
• differences of texture, though furnishing useful helps, are not to be 
regarded as always and in all degrees perfectly reliable. We find, foi 
example, that some lavas have appeared at or near the surface with so 
coarsely crystalline a structure as to be mistaken by a casual observe! 
for granite; while, on the other hand, though an open pumieeous or 
slaggy structure is certainly indicative of a lava that has consolidated at 
or near the surface, a finely cellular character is not wholly unknown in 
intrusive sheets and dykes which have consolidated below ground. Again, 
masses of fragmentary volcanic material are justly regarded as proofs of 
the superficial manifestation of volcanism, and in the vast majority of 
cases, they occur in beds which were accumulated on the surface, as the 
result of successive explosions. Yet cases (described at p. 748) may be 
found in many old volcanic districts, where such fragmentary materials, 
falling hack into the volcanic funnels, and filling them up, have been 
compacted there into solid rock. On rare occasions, explosions of lava 
within subterranean caverns may have given rise to such accumulations 
of agglomerate. 

The general law which has governed the intrusion of igneous rock 
within the earth’s crust maybe thus stated: Every fluid mass impelled 
upwards by pressure from below 7- , or by the expansion of its own 
imprisoned vapour, has sought egress along the line of least resistance. 
That line has depended in each case upon the structure of the terrestrial 
crust and the energy of eruption. It may have been determined by nn 
already existent dislocation, by planes of stratification, by the surface of 
junction of two unconformable formations, by contemporaneously formed 
cracks, or by other more complex lines of weakness. Sometimes tin* 
intruded mass has actually fused and obliterated some of the rock which 
it- has invaded, incorporating a portion into its owm substance. The 
shape of the channel of escape has determined the external form of the 
intrusive mass, as a mould regulates the form assumed by east iron. 
This relation offers a very convenient meat is of classifying intrusive rocks. 
According to the shape of the mould in which they have solidilied, they 
may be arranged as—(1) bosses or amorphous masses, (2) sills or sheets, 
(3) veins and dykes, and (4) necks. 

§ 1. Bosses. 

Bosses (stocks) are amorphous masses that have disrupted the, rocks 
through which they rise. They consist chiefly of crystalline, coarse,* 
textured rocks such as granite and syenite, but include also quartz 
porphyries, felsites, trachytes, diorites, gabbros, diabases, andesites, 
doleritos, &c. Whore rocks assume this form as wadi as that of sheets, 
dykes, and contemporaneous beds, it is commonly observed that, they 
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are more coarsely crystalline when in large amorphous masses than in 
any other form. Pyroxenic rocks afford many examples of this character¬ 
istic. In the basin of the Forth, for instance, while the outflows at the 
surface have been fine-grained basalts, the masses consolidated under¬ 
neath have generally been coarse dolerites or diabases. 1 

It has already been pointed out that in the consolidation of an igneous 
rock, the more basic minerals have generally crystallized out first, and 
that the last portions of the mass to solidify have not infrequently a 
notably more acid character than those which solidified first. Hence the 
margin of an eruptive mass may show a more basic composition than the 
central portions which cooled more slowly. As we have seen, a remark¬ 
able range of composition may thus be found within the same boss. 2 
Again, if during the process of consolidation an intrusive mass should be 
ruptured and portions of the still liquid matter be forced into the rents, 
these veins or squirts will generally be found to be decidedly more acid 
than the rock in which they lie. 

Granite.—It was once a firmly-held tenet that granite is the oldest 
of rocks, the foundation on which all other rocks have been laid down. 
This idea no doubt originated in the fact that granite is found rising 
from beneath gneiss, schist, and other crystalline masses, which in their 
turn underlie very old stratified formations. The intrusive character of 
granite, shown by its numerous ramifying veins, proved it to be later than 
at least those rocks which it had invaded. Nevertheless, the composition 
and structure of gneiss and mica-schist were believed to be best explained 
by supposing these rocks to have been derived from the waste of granite, 
.and thus, though the existing intrusive granite had to be recognised as 
posterior in date, it was regarded as only a subsequent protrusion of the 
vast underlying granitic crust. In this way, the idea of the primeval or 
fundamental nature of granite held its ground. From what is known 
regarding the fusion and consolidation of rocks (aide, p. 402 et seif), and 
from the evidence supplied by the microscopic structure of granite itself 
{p. 144), this rock may be regarded as having generally consolidated under 
great pressure, in presence of superheated water, with or without liquid 
carbon-dioxide, fluorine; &c., conditions which probably never obtained at 
the earth’s immediate surface, unless, perhaps, in those earliest ages when 
the atmosphere was densely loaded with vapours, and when the atmospheric 
pressure at the surface was great (p. 44). Whether the original crust 
was of a granitic or of a glassy character, no indubitable trace of it has 
over been or is ever likely to be found. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the oldest known rocks are either granites, or granitoid gneisses 
which have probably been formed out of granite. 

The presence of granite at the existing surface is, doubtless, in all 
cases due to the removal by denudation of masses of rock under which it 
originally consolidated. The fact that, wherever extensive denudation of 
an ancient series of crystalline rocks has taken place, a subjacent granitic 
nucleus is apt to appear, does not prove granite to be of primeval origin. 

1 Bosses may not infrequently be laccolites laid bare by denudation, but without exposure 
•of their foundations ; youtea, p. 736, ~ See pp. 710-712, and authorities there cited. 
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It shows, however, that the lower portions of crystalline rocks very 
generally assume a granitic type, and it suggests that if, at any part of 
the earth, we could bore deep enough into the crust, we should probably 
come to a granitic layer. That this layer, even if general round the 
globe, is not everywhere of the highest geological antiquity, or at least 
has consolidated at widely different periods, is abundantly clear from the 
fact that in many cases it can be proved to be of later date than fossili- 
ferous formations the geological position of which is known; that is, the 
granitic layer has invaded these formations, rising up through them, and 
possibly melting down portions of them in its progress. Granite invades 
and alters rocks of all ages up to late Mesozoic and Tertiary formations. 
Hence, it does not belong exclusively to the earliest nor to any one geo¬ 
logical period, but has rather been extruded at various epochs, and may 
even be in course of extravasation now, wherever the conditions required 
for its production still exist. As a matter of fact, granite occurs much 
more frequently in association with older, and therefore lower, than with 
newer and higher rocks. But a little reflection shows that this ought to 
be the case. Granite, having a deep-seated origin, must rise through the 
lower and more ancient masses before it can reach the overlying more 
recent formations. But many protrusions of granite would, doubtless, 
never ascend beyond the lower rocks. Subsequent denudation would be 
needed to reveal these protrusions, and this very process would remove 
the later formations, and, at the same time, any portions of the granite 
which might have reached them. 

Granite frequently occurs in the central parts of mountain chains ; 
sometimes it forms there a kind of core to the various gneisses, schists, 
and other crystalline rocks. It appears in large eruptive bosses, which 
traverse indifferently the rocks on the line of which they rise, and com¬ 
monly send out abundant veins into them. Sometimes it even overlies 
schistose and other rocks, as in the Piz de Graves in the upper Engadine, 
where a wall-like mass of granite, with syenite, diorite, and altered rocks, 
may be seen resting upon schists. 1 In the Alps and other mountain 
ranges, it is found likewise in large bed-like masses which run in the same 
general direction as the rocks with which they are associated.’ 2 

Reference has already been made (p. 204) to some of the more marked 
varieties of texture and structure in granite bosses. To a few of these 
further and more detailed remarks may be appropriately inserted here. 
The patches or enclosures in granite, which differ in colour, texture, and 
composition from the general mass of the rock/may ho grouped in two 
divisions: 1st, Angular or subangular fragments, probably in most case* 
derived from the rocks through which the granite has boon protruded. 
These are sometimes tolerably abundant towards the outer margin of a 

1 Studer, ‘Geologie der Schweiz,’ i. p, 290. 

2 On the granite of the Alps, see Michel-Levy, Bull. Carle. Gk)l. Prance, No. 9, 1890, 

No. 36, 1893 ; Duparc et Mrazek, M$m. See. Phys. Ilisi. Sat. Genere, xxxiii. No. 1 (1898) ; 
D. Stur, Verh. k. k. Geol. Reichsanst, v. (1854), p. 818 ; C. Schmidt, Bdtr. Grot. Karte. 
Schweiz. Liefer, xxi. (1891); E. Weinschenk, AUandl. Bayer. Akad. ii class. xviiL (189*11 
p. 67. ' ' 
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boss. .They usually show considerable contact-metamorphism, clue no 
doubt to the influence of the eruptive rock in which they are enclosed. 
2nd, Globular or rounded concretions, due to 
some process of segregation and crystallization, 
in the original still unconsolidated granite. 

Examples of "this nature o4ur in the Cornish and 
Devon granite, as in Fig. 297, which was long 
ago cited by De la Beche as showing a central 
cavity (a), not quite filled with long crystals of 
schorl surrounded with an envelope of quartz 
and schorl (b), outside of which lies a second 
envelope (r) of the same minerals, the schorl 
predominating, the whole being contained in a 
light flesh-coloured and markedly folspathic 
granite (d). But more remarkable concretionary 
forms have since been observed in many granites, 
some of them presenting an internal radial con¬ 
centric arrangement, and recalling the orbicular structure of some diorites 
(Napoleonite) (Fig. 8). Such concretionary aggregations are generally 
more basic than the surrounding granite. 1 

Of more importance, as affecting a much larger proportion of a granite 
boss, are the differences of texture and of structure not infrequently trace¬ 
able'from the margin to the centre. Like most intrusive rocks, granite is 
apt to be more close-grained at its contact with the surrounding strata 
than in the centre of its mass, though it does not show this contrast so 
strikingly as the more basic rocks, such as gabbro, diabase, and dolerite, 
probably because it was injected at depths whore the surrounding rocks 
were hot, whereas the basic rocks visible at the surface were, for the most 
part, erupted among cool rocks, where along the contact the igneous masses 
were rapidly chilled. Certain characteristic varieties of texture and even, 
to some extent of composition may be recognised in many granite areas. 
In particular the marginal portions not infrequently present a foliated 
arrangement which simulates the structure of ^ gneiss, the folia being 
rudely parallel to the margin of contact and either vertical or dipping 
at high angles away from the core of granite. It has been already 
stated that in some granite bosses a striking gradation can be traced 
even into picrites and serpentines. 

A detailed study lias been made by Professor Charles Barrels of the gramilites (no 
granites with two micas) of the Morbihan in Brittany. Ho has shown that the large 
bosses, measuring some hundreds of square kilometres, present certain well-mat <ei 
modifications not only of structure but of composition, as they are traced irom the 
centre to the periphery, while the smaller bosses show no such modifications and am 
to he regarded merely as apophyses from those of large size. The modifications along 
the contact do not arise from any exchange of substance between the granite and the 
surrounding rock, hut solely from the influence of cooling b'ddeh has attested the orienta¬ 
tion of the minerals, their grouping and their order of crystallization, w one > m 

1 Bee the papers on orbicular granite cited on p. 200, also Barker and Marr, Q. 
xlvii. (1891), p. 280. 



Fig. 207.— Crystalline geode in 
granite, Dartmoor (/>'.). 
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granite has risen parallel to the strike of the adjacent strata, it usually passes irom its 
ordinary granular into a porphyroid structure, with its large constituents arranged 
parallel as in flow-structure ; where, on the other hand, it breaks across the bedding, it 
has assumed a finely granular massive character (aplite) with its crystalline constituents 
showing regular geometric forms. These variations are thus proved, in this particular 
instance, to depend on the influence of the surrounding envelope, which though chemically 
inactive, offers considerable diversity as a conductor of heat and of pressure. The 
crystallization of the constituents of the rock took place progressively lrom the outside 
inwards, that is, from a mass still in motion across a magma that had come to rest and 
which shows now no trace of flow. But besides this marginal band of “porphyroid 
granulite,” the external portions of the southern flanks of the bosses present a remark* 
able schistose structure which, likewise limited to a peripheral zone, resembles that ol 
gneiss, both fine-grained and glandular (angen-gneiss). Examined in detail the mica- 
flakes of this gneissic band are found to be torn and drawn out, the felspar crystals 
deformed, broken, and blunted, indicating the powerful mechanical forces which have 
affected the rock. These crushed constituents have subsequently been re-cemented by 
membranes and fibres of white sericitic mica, sometimes of black mica, and by sheets of 
secondary granular quartz, formed out of the triturated debris of the older ingredients. 
Considering the gradual passage of these schistose selvages into the ordinary granular 
rock, and the further fact that the schistose structure occurs only on the southern flanks 
of the granitic bosses of the Morbihan, Dr. Barrois attributes this structure to a power¬ 
ful lateral pressure which has acted in a direction from south to north. 1 

Relation of Granite to contiguous Rocks.—From an early 
period the attention of geologists has been given to the evident 
mineralogical change which has taken place among stratified rocks as 
they approach a mass of granite. This change is developed within a ring 
or areola (Fig. 300) which encircles the granite, and varies in breadth 
from a few yards to two or thi'ec miles. The most intense alteration is 
found next the granite, while along the outer margin of the areola the 
normal character of the rocks is resumed. In some cases, however, no 
perceptible trace of alteration can lie detected next a mass of grande. Of 
the European examples of contact-metamorphism, those of Devon and 
Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, the Harz, Vosges, Pyrenees, and Norway 
have long been known. Instructive illustrations of the same features have 
been found all over the world. The nature of the metamorphism thus 
superinduced upon rocks is more particularly discussed at pp. 778-7H3. 


u 



Fitf. 2!>8.—Section across part- of the granite belt of the south-east of Ireland. 
a, Granite ; b b, patches of Lower Silurian rocks lying on the granite at various distances from the 
main Lower Silurian area, r r. 

The south-east of Ireland supplies an admirable illustration of tin* relation between 
granite and its surrounding rocks (Fig. 29.H). A mass of granite 70 miles in length and 
from 7 to 17 in width stretches there from north-enst to south-west, nearly along the 
strike of the Lower Silurian rocks. These strata, however, have not been upraised by it 
in such a way as to expose their lowest beds dipping away from the granite. On the 
contrary, they sown to have been contorted prior to the appearance of that rock ; at 

1 Jiuk iS loc. (Jed. Earth xv, (1887), pp. 1-40. 
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least they often dip towards it, or lie horizontally or undulate upon it, apparently with¬ 
out any reference to movements which it could have produced. As Jukes showed, 
the Silurian strata are underlain by a vast mass of Cambrian rocks, all of which must 
have been invaded by the granite before it could have reached its present position. He 
infers that the granite must have slowly and irregularly eaten its way upward through* 
the Silurian rocks, absorbing much of them into its own mass as it rose. For a mile or, 
more, the stratified beds next the granite have been altered into mica-schist, and are 
pierced by numerous veins from the invading rock. Within the margin of the granitic 
mass, belts or rounded irregular patches of schist (5 b) are enclosed ; but in the central 
tracts, where the granite is widest, and where therefore we may suppose the deepest 
parts of the mass have been laid bare, no such included patches of altered rock occur. 
From the manner in which the schistose belt is disposed round the granite, it is evident 
that the upper surface of the latter rock, where it extends beneath the schists, must be 
very uneven. Doubtless the granite rises in some places much nearer to the present 
surface of the ground than at others, and sends out veins and strings which do not 
appear above ground. If, as Jukes supposed, a thousand feet of the schists could he 
restored at some parts of the granite belt, no doubt the belt would there be entirely 
buried ; or if, on the other hand, the same thickness of rock could be stripped off some 
parts of the band of schist, the solid granite underneath would be laid bare. The extent 
of granite surface exposed must thus be largely determined by the amount of denudation, 
and by the angle at which the upper surface of the granite is inclined beneath the 
schists. Where the inclination is high, prolonged denudation will evidently do com¬ 
paratively little in widening the belt. 1 But where the slope is gentle, and especially 
where the surface undulates, the removal, for some distance, of a comparatively slight 
thickness of rock, may uncover a largo breadth of underlying granite. Portions of the 
metamorphosed rocks left by denudation upon the surface of the granite boss, are relics 
of the deep cover under which the granite no doubt originally lay, and, being tougher 
than the latter rock, they have resisted waste so as now to cap hills and protect the 
granite below, as at the mountain Lugnaquilla (L in Fig. 298), which rises 3039 feet 
above the sea. 



Fig. ‘209.—Section of Slievenamaddy, Mourne Mountains. 

« «, Lower fliluvUin strata dipping at high angles ; bb, I wives of basalt (melaphyre), cutting theso strata 
hut truncated by the granite r, which along the outer margin and in extruded veins passes into a 
quartz-porphyry, d d. 

Observations by Professor Hull and Mr. Traill, have shown that in the Mourno 
Mountains, a mass of (probably Tertiary) granite has in some parts risen up through 
highly inclined Silurian rocks, which consequently seem to bo standing almost upright 
upon an underlying boss of granite. The strata are sharply truncated by the crystalline 
mass, and are indurated but not otherwise altered. The intrusive nature of the granite 
is well shown by the way in which numerous dykes of dark melaphyre are cut off when 
they reach that rock. 2 The accompanying diagram (Fig. 299) is taken from one of the 
sections in which this structure is portrayed by these observers. 

1 See Jukes’s k Manual of Geology, ’ 3rd ed. p. 243. 

2 Horizontal Section No. 22, Geol. Surv. Ireland. 
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In the Lower Silurian tract of the south of Scotland several large intrusive Losses of 
granite occur (Fig. 300). The strata do not dip away from them on all sides, but with 
trifling exceptions maintain their normal IST. E. and S.W. strike up to the granite on one- 
side, and resume it again on the other. The granite indeed has not merely pushed aside 
•the strata so as to make its way past them, but actually occupies the place of so much 
.Silurian greywacke and shale, which have disappeared, as if they had been pushed or 
blown out, or liad been melted up into the granite. There is usually a metamorphosed 
belt of about a mile in width, in which, as they approach the granite, the stratified rocks 
assume a thoroughly schistose character. Numerous small, dark, often angular patches 
or fragments of mica-schist may be observed in the marginal parts of the granite. 
Occasionally granite-veins protrude from the main masses ; in the metamorphosed 
zone which surrounds the Criffel granite area in Kirkcudbright, hundreds of dykes and 
veins of various felsitic or elvanitic rocks occur (see p. 739). 1 

Similar features are presented by the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, which 
have risen through Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The Dartmoor mass is 
specially instructive. As shown by the early work of De la Be die, it passes across the 
'boundary between the Devonian and Carboniferous areas, extending chiefly into the 
latter, so that it cuts across strata of different ages. In doing so it has risen irresistibly 
through the crust, without seriously affecting the general strike of the rocks. It cuts 
volcanic bauds, as ■well as grits and shales, into which it sends veins. 2 

A striking feature along the marginal parts of some granites is the extent to which 
they have absorbed or incorporated the material of the rock through which they have 
risen. In some cases all that can be recognised of the sedimentary rocks thus attacked 
is in shreds, patches, and streaks imbedded in a paste of igneous origin. Such a paste is 
described by Mr. Teall as illustrated by a cordierite gneiss from Aberdeenshire, where the 
igneous constituents are represented by oligoclase, biotite, ortboclase, and quartz, while 
the sedimentary portion is indicated by cordierite, quartz, biotite, sillimanite, iron-ores, 
and a green spinel. 3 The process of absorption is perhaps best seen where the invaded 
rock is markedly basic, as -where gabbro has been attacked by granophyre in the north¬ 
east of Ireland, the Lake district, and the north-west of Scotland, to which reference 
will be made on a later page (p. 776). So far as observation has yet gone, this incor¬ 
poration of foreign material is mainly a peripheral phenomenon among intrusive rocks. 
How far it has ever been carried into the body of a great granite mass, so as appreciably 
to affect the structure and composition of the body of the rock, has not been ascertained. 

Injection of Granite—Granitisation.—The permeation of different 
rocks by granitic material has been much studied in recent years. M. 
Miehel-L6vy, who has devoted especial .attention to the subject, believes 
that two types of this permeation may be recognised. In the 
one case the material has so absorbed the surrounding rocks that no line 
of demarcation can be drawn between them. In the second type the 
granitic magma has insinuated itself between the finest divisional planes 
of the schists, saturating them and forming alternate folia of schist 
and granite. This remarkable structure, termed by the distinguished 
French geologist Itt-par-lii injection, was first described by him from ex¬ 
amples which he had met with in France. He saw that so minute and 

1 Explanation of Sheets 5 and 9, Geological Survey of Scotland. The coniaet-mda- 
morphism of these granite bosses is described posfea, p. 779. 

2 De la Beche, £ Report, Devon and Cornwall/ p. 165. J. A. Phillips, Q. ,/, <7. K 
xxxiv. p. 493. Compare the action of the Tertiary granites of Skye, Trans. Rot/. ,SV, RRin. 
xxxv. (1888), Fig. 56, p. 170, and the papers of Harker and Sollas, cited postea, p, 776. 

3 Address, Q. J. G. 8 . lviii. (1902), p. lxxiv. 
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intimate was the interpenetration of the granitic material that the 
resulting aggregate became neither a true granite nor an ordinary schist. 
The quartz and felspar have crystallized between the planes of stratifica¬ 
tion, cleavage, or foliation so as to transform, for example, a clastic clay- 
slate into a rock which could only with difficulty be discriminated from 
ancient gneisses. 1 A similar structure is displayed in many parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. Messrs. Horne and Greenly have described an in¬ 
structive example of it from Sutherland. They show that the whole mass of 
rock must have remained for a long time at a high temperature, for even 
where the granite sends sills and veins into the schists it never shows any 
sharp fine-grained or “ chilled ” edges, but seems to merge insensibly into 
the environing rock, through a series of thinner and thinner lenticles, or by 
a dovetailing with the biotitic folia of the gneiss. The granites them¬ 
selves are likewise foliated, part of this structure being apparently due to 
the incorporation of the quar t zo-f el spathic elements of the schists into 
those of the granite, every gradation being traceable from inclusions 
that retain their natural orientation down to the merest trains of mica- 
flakes. 2 

In connection with this subject it may here be remarked that the close 
relationship between granite and the crystalline schists has long been 
recognised. It was formerly believed by many geologists that some granite 
is of metamorphic origin, that is to say, may have been produced by the 
gradual softening and recrystallization of other rocks at some depth 
within the crust of the earth. As gradations can be traced from gneiss 
* through less distinctly crystalline schists into unaltered strata, the granite 
into which such gneiss seems to pass was looked upon as the extreme of 
metamorphism, the various schists and gneisses being less advanced stages 
of the process. Subsequent observation has shown that though granite 
must be regarded as properly an eruptive and not a metamorphic rock, 
yet that such a transformation alike of altered sediments and of the 
granite itself as are involved, in Ut-par-lit saturation, introduces us to a 
kind of double metamorphism, in view of which the old idea of meta¬ 
morphic granite does not now appear so utterly contrary to nature. 

Connection of Granite with' Yolcanic Rocks.—The manner in 
which some bosses of granite penetrate the terrestrial crust strongly re¬ 
calls the structure of volcanic nocks or pipes (p. 748). The granite is 
found as a circular or elliptical mass which seems to descend vertically 
through the surrounding rocks without seriously disturbing them, as if a 
tube-shaped opening had been blown out of the crust of the earth, up 
which the granite had risen. Several of the granite masses of the south 
of Scotland, above referred to, exhibit this character very strikingly (Fig. 
300). That granite and granitoid rocks have probably been associated 
with volcanic action is indicated by the way in which they occur in con¬ 
nection with the Tertiary volcanic rocks of Skye, Mull, and other islands 
in the Inner Hebrides. Jukes suggested many years ago that granite or 

1 n. 8, G. S. F, ix. (1SS1), p. 187 ; xvi. (1888), p. 221, “Bur l’origine des Terrains 
crystalline primitifs." 

8 Q. J. 0. 8. lii. (1896), p. 633. 
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granitoid masses may lie at the roots of volcanoes, and may be the source 
whence the more silicated lavas proceed. 1 

Bosses of other rocks than Granite. — On a smaller scale usually than 
granite, other crystalline rocks assume the condition of amorphous bosses. 
Diorite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gabbro, and members of the diabase 
and basalt family have often been erupted in irregular masses, partly 
along fissures, partly along the bedding, but often involving and appa¬ 
rently melting up portions of the rocks through which they have made 
their way. Such bosses have frequently tortuous boundary-lines, since 
they send out veins into, or cut capriciously across, the surrounding 
rocks. 



Big. 300.—Plan of granite boss, Cairn,smore of Fleet, Scotland. 

The granite area (c) is from 7 to 10 miles in diameter, rising through highly inclined Lower Silurian 
strata (a), among which are some conspicuous bands of black anthracitic and graptolitic shales (U b). 
The arrows show the direction of dip; the parallel lines that of the strike. The ring within tlm 
dotted line round the granite defines the areola of metamorphism. 

In Wales, as shown by the maps and sections of the Geological Survey, the Lower 
Silurian formations are pierced by huge bosses of different crystalline rocks, mostly in- 
eluded under the old term “greenstone,” which, after running for some way with the 
strike of the strata, turn round and break across it, or branch and traverse a consider¬ 
able thickness of stratified rock. In Central Scotland, numerous masses of dolerite or 
diabase have keen intruded among the Lower Carboniferous formntions. One horizon 
on which they aie particularly abundant lies about the base of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series. Along.that horizon,, they rise to the surface for many miles, sometimes aseend- 
ing oi descending in geological position, and breaking here and there abruptly across 
the.strata.** Gaps occur where they do not appear at the surface, but as they resume 
their position again not far off, it may he presumed that they are really connected under 
these blank intervals. In the Inner Hebrides huge bosses of gabbro occur as well as 
granophyre and other acid rocks in the midst of the Tertiary volcanic series. 

Effects on Contiguous Eoeks.—The contact-metamorphism around 
bosses of diorite and other rocks includes alteration of the texture and 

1 ‘Manual of Geology,’ 2nd ed. p. 93 ; A. G., Trane. Geo/. Ahe. Ed in. m p. 301 ; Trane 
Roy. Soc. Milin. xxxv. (1888), p. 150 ; Judd, Q. J, G. S. xxx. p. 220 ; Beyer, Juhrh 
Reichsanst. 1879, p. 405, and his - Beitrag znr Physik der Eruptionem’ 

2 A. Gr. } Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin . xxix. p. 476. 
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even the mineralogical composition of the rocks through which the intrusive 
material has been erupted. The amount and nature of the change pro¬ 
duced vary with the character and bulk of the eruptive mass, as well as 
with the susceptibility of the surrounding materials to alteration. Diorite, . 
diabase, melaphyre, basalt, felsite, and other eruptive rocks are not 
infrequently accompanied by considerable metamorphism of the adjacent 
strata, though the change seldom approaches the intensity of that around 
large areas of granite. These phenomena are manifested also by intrusive 
sheets, dykes, veins, and necks. They belong to the series of changes 
embraced under the head of contact-metamorphism, and are grouped to-_ 
gether for description in the next Part (pp. 776-785). 

Effects on the Eruptive Mass.—Allusion has been made above to 
the displacement of rocks by eruptive bosses, as if the original material 
that filled the present area of these bosses had been blown out, pushed 
up, or melted down into the advancing column of the igneous magma. 

If any serious amount of material were incorporated by fusion into an 
eruptive mass we should expect to be able to detect some change in the 
chemical composition or crystalline structure of the rock so affected. 
Reference has already (p. 710) been made to examples of this kind in the 
case of granites, granophyres, or other acid rocks which have assimilated 
portions of such a basic rock as gabbro. But though probably on a smaller 
scale, some comparable change may be expected along the contact of much 
more basic rocks than granite. There is reason, for instance, to suspect 
that the thick dolerite sills of Central Scotland, above alluded to, have 
attacked the strata, particularly the limestones, through which they have 
risen. The observations and deductions of Dr. Stecher on the variations 
in the composition of these intrusive sheets (postm, p. 775) deserve con¬ 
sideration, for they appear to indicate that considerable petrographical 
differences may be induced on a basic igneous mass by the incorporation 
into its substance of portions of the surrounding rocks. A remarkable 
change is superinduced on basic intrusions when they come in contact 
with coal or with carbonaceous shales. They become pale in colour and 
earthy in texture, and assume the aspect of “ white trap ” (p. 775). 

Connection with Volcanic Action.—There can be little doubt 
that in regard to eruptive masses, particulaidy of the dioritic, gabbro, and 
doleritic or basaltic series, though the portions now visible consolidated 
under a greater or loss depth of overlying material, they must in many 
cases have been directly connected with superficial volcanic action. Some 
of them may have been underground ramifications of the ascending molten 
rock, which poured forth at the surface in streams of lava, though these 
superficial portions have been removed by denudation. Others may mark 
the position of intruded masses which were arrested in the unsuccessful 
attempt to open a new volcanic vent. The gabbro and granophyre 
bosses of the Inner Hebrides were undoubtedly a part of the general 
Tertiary volcanic phenomena of that region. 

Connection with Crystalline Schists.—In some regions masses 
of diorite, gabbro, diabase, &c., associated with crystalline schists have 
undergone such a rearrangement of their component minerals as to pass into 
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amphibolites and hornblende-schists. These changes are well developed 
in the Saxon Granulitgebirge and in the North of Scotland. They are 
further referred to at pp. 735, 787, 797, 889, 893, and Figs. 266, 367. 



§ 2. Sills, Intrusive Sheets. 

Eruptive masses have been intruded be¬ 
tween other rocks, and now appear as more 
or less regularly defined beds. In many 
cases, it will be found that these intrusions 
have taken place between the planes of 
stratification. The ascending molten matter, 
. after breaking across the rocks, or rather, after 
% ascending through fissures, either previously 
3 formed or opened at the time of the outburst, 
o has at last found its path of least resistance 
£ to lie along the bedding-planes of the strata. 
1 Accordingly it has thrust itself between the 
| beds, raising up the overlying mass, and 
£ solidifying as a nearly or exactly parallel cake, 
| sheet, or sill. 

£ It is evident that one of these intercalated 
| sheets must present such points of resemblance 
f to a subaerial stream of lava as to make it 
.1 occasionally a somewhat difficult matter to 
J5 deteimine its true character, more especially 
% when, owing to extensive denudation, or other 
gp cause, only a small portion of the rock can 
% now be seen. Intrusive sheets are marked 
^ by the following characters, though these must 
| not be supposed to be all present in every 
§ case. (1) They do not rigidly conform to the 
~ bedding of the rocks among which they are 
S intercalated, but sometimes break across it, 
_i and run along on another platform. (2) They 
“ catch up and involve portions of the surround- 
£ ing strata. (3) They sometimes send veins 
into the rocks above and below them. 
(4) They are connected with dykes or pipes 
which, descending through the rocks under¬ 
neath, have been the channels by which the 
sills were supplied. (5) They are commonly 
most close-grained at their upper and under 
surfaces, and most coarsely crystalline in 
the central portions. (6) They are rarely 
cellular or amygdaloidal. (7) The rocks both 
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above and below them are usually hardened and otherwise more or less 
altered. 1 

The term “Sill” is derived from the remarkable example in the north of England, 
which has long been known as the Great Whin Sill. 2 This intrusive sheet is traceable 
for a distance of SO miles and has a total area of perhaps not less than 1000 square 
miles. It varies in thickness from less than 20 to as much as 150 feet, but averages 
fiom 80 to 100 feet. It is clearly intrusive, for it breaks across from one platform of 
strata to another, metamorphosing the rocks with which it is in contact (Fig. 302 and 
p. 773). 


w 


Boickstone Edge (2292 ft) 


Cauldron Snout 



Fi- 302.—Section showing the position of the Great Whin Sill between the Limestone escarpment on 
the west and the Millstone Grit hills east of Teesdale. 

1, Silurian strata; 2, Carboniferous Limestone series ; 3, the Great Whin Sill, which becomes thinner 
and rises to a higher stratigraphical position as it goes westward; 4, Millstone Grit. 


Another well-known and (from its association with the Huttonian and Wernerian 
disputes) classical example of this structure is the mural escarpment called Salisbury 
Crags at Edinburgh (Fig. 303).* This is a sill of crystalline diabase (dolerite), which 



Fig. 303.-Diagrammatic view of Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh—a Sill in Carboniferous sandstones 

and shales. 


can be traced for a distance of 1500 yards, lying among the red and grey sandstones, 
shales, and impure limestones which lie at the base of the Carboniferous system of 
Central Scotland. As the general dip of the rocks is north-easterly, the sill forms a lofty 
cliff facing west and south, from th e base of which a long grassy slope of debris stretches 

1 Mr. E. Howe, as above cited (p. 329), has conducted some experiments to illustrate the 
intrusion of igneous material suggested by the structure of the laccolites of the Black Hills 
21«* Rep. U. S. O. S. (1901), pp. 163-305. 

2 See Topley and Lebour, Q. J. Q. S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 406 ; J. J. H. Teall, op. cit 
1884 ; Hutchings, Geol. Mag. (1898), pp. 69, 123. The word "Sill” was probably applied 
by the.inhabitants to this flat cake of dark stone at the base of the hills, from its fancied 
resemblance to the sill or threshold of a house. 

y Another analogous sill which forms the picturesque rock of Stirling Castle has been 
described by Mr. H. Moncktou, Q. J. G. S. li. (1895), p. 480. 
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down to the valley in front. Its thickness at the highest part is about 80 feet, hut at a 
distance of 650 yards to the north this thickness diminishes to less than a half. At 
first, the diabase might be taken for a conformable sheet, regularly interposed between 
the sedimentary strata. But an examination of the beds on which it rests shows that it 
transgressively passes over a succession of platforms, and eventually comes to rest at the 
east end on strata somewhat lower in geological position than those at the north end. 
Moreover, another parallel intrusive sheet intercalated in a lower portion of the sand- 



Fig. 304.—Section at base of south front of Salisbury Crags, showing portion of strata cut out by 
intrusive diabase, a, sandstones, shales, &e.; I, diabase. Length of section, 22 feet. 


stone series gradually approaches the rock of Salisbury Crags. They are both trans¬ 
gressive across the strata, and they appear to unit in a large mass called Samson’s Ribs. 

On the west front, a large dyke-like mass of the diabase descends vertically through 
the sandstones, and has been regarded as not improbably a pipe or feeder, up which the 
molten rock originally rose (Fig. 803). Along the southern face of the escarpment, 
several instructive exposures show the behaviour of the diabase to the strata through 
which it has made its way. In Fig. 304, for example, a portion of the underlying 



Fig. 303.—Mass of sandstone and shale (a) imbedded in the diabase (//) of Salisbury Crags, and 
injected with veins and threads of it. 


Fig. 306.—Junction of intrusive diabase with sandstone, Salisbury Crags. Magnified 20 diameters.— 
The granular portion at the bottom of the drawing is sandstone, a part of which is involved in 
the diabase that occupies the rest of the slide. The darker portion next the sandstone is a vitreous 
substance which has been serpentinized. it contains crystals of plagioelaso and vapour vesicles 
drawn out in the direction of flow. Above the darker part the glassy condition rapidly passes 
into ordinary but minutely crystalline diabase. The rock has been considerably altered, ealeite 
occupying many of the vesicles and fissures. 


strata having been carried away, the diabase has wedged itself below one of the 
remaining broken ends. Again, veins and threads of the eruptive rock have been 
injected into fragments of the strata caught up in its mass (Fig, 305)., The strata in 
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contact with the diabase have been much hardened, the shales being converted into a 
kind of jforcellanite, and the sandstones into quartzite. 1 The diabase in the centre of 
the bed is a coarse-grained rock, in which the component minerals can readily be detected 
with a lens, or even with the unassisted eye. But as it approaches the sedimentary 
beds, above and below, it becomes finely crystalline. I have had sections cut for the 
microscope, showing the actual junction of the two rocks (Fig. 306). In these it is interest- 
ing to observe that the diabase, for about the eighth of an inch inwards from its edge, 
consists mainly of an altered glass in which lie well-formed crystals of triclinic felspar 
and numerous opaque tufted microlites (probably augite and iron ores). An inch back from 
the edge, the glass and the microlites have alike disappeared, and the rock is merely a 
crystalline diabase, though finer in grain than in the central portions of the bed. 
Numerous steam- or gas-vesicles occur in the vitreous part, some of them empty, but 
mostly filled with calcite or a brown ferruginous earth. There can be little doubt that 
the vitreous structure of this marginal film was originally that of the whole rock. The 
thinness of the glassy crust is in harmony with all that is known as to the feeble 
thermal conductivity of lava. When the rock was intruded, it was no doubt a molten 
glass containing much absorbed vapour, the escape of which at its high temperature was 
probably the main agent in indurating the adjacent strata. This greater closeness of 
texture at the contact, due to rapid solidification against a cold surface, forms one of 
the distinguishing marks of an intrusive as contrasted with a contemporaneous sheet 
(p. 753). Microscopic examination of those marginal parts in many of the intrusive 
sheets of Central Scotland, shows that even where no distinct glass refnains, the rock is 
crowded with black opacpie microlites arranged in a delicate geometric uetwork. Back 
from the surface of contact, the microlites disappear, and the magnetite or titaniferous 
iron assumes its ordinary crystalline and often indeterminate or imperfect contours. 



Fitf. 307.—Section across Rehiehttllkm, Perthshire, Scotland. 

1, Mica-schists; -2, Limestone hands; 3, Urnphitic schists ; 4, Quartz-schists ; /, Fault. 
The thick black lines mark intercalated epidiorito sills. 


In regions of crystalline schists, sills sometimes play a conspicuous part. Thus, in 
the Scottish Highlands, sheets oi intrusive material injected amon^ the original sediments 
have been plicated and metamorphosed together with those strata, amt now appear ns 
epidiorito and amphibolite-schist (Figs. 807 and 870). They occur on various horizons^ 
and break across into higher or lower parts of the series. 

Another lithological characteristic of the intrusive, as compared with 
the inteistratified sheets, is the considerable variety of composition and 
structure which may be detected in different portions of the same mass. 
A rock which at one place gives under the microscopo a crystalline- 
granular texture, with tho mineral elements of diabase, will at a short 
distance show a coarsely crystalline tcxtnro with abundant orthoclasc 
and free quartz—minerals which do not belong to normal diabase—or 
may be traversed by veins of fine-grained siliceous material. These 

1 Mr. Sorby has observed in specimens from this locality sliced by him for microscopic 

examination that the fluid cavities in the quartz-grains have been emptied. Q. J. U, A. 
xxxvi., Address, p. 82. But see Dr. Stecher’s papers quoted p. 775. He describes the 
contact phenomena of the Carboniferous sills in the basin of tho Forth. 
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differences, like those above referred to as noticeable among amorphous 
bosses, seem to point to successive stages in the consolidation of a" molten 
magma, of which the more basic constituents separated first. But some¬ 
times they suggest that great intrusive sheets have here and there 
involved and melted down portions of rocks, and have thus accpiired 
locally an abnormal composition. 1 

Mr. G-. K. Gilbert has described, under the name of “Laccolite,” a 
variety of the sill-structure, which he observed originally in the Henry 
Mountains, Southern Utah, and which has since been recognised in many 
other districts. Large bosses of igneous material have risen from 
beneath, but instead of finding their way to the surface, have spread out 
laterally and pushed up the overtying strata into a dome-shaped elevation 
(Fig. 308). Here and there, smaller sheets proceeding from the main 
masses have been forced between the beds, or veins have been injected 
into fissures, and the overlying and contiguous strata have been consider¬ 
ably metarnorphosed. 2 Subsequent denudation may expose a laccolite as 
a boss (p. 723). 



Effects on Contiguous Rocks.— Admirable examples of the 
alteration produced by eruptive masses are not uncommonly presented 
at the contact of intrusive sheets with the surrounding rocks. Induration, 
decoloration, fusion, the production of a prismatic structure, conversion 
of coal into anthracite, of limestone into marble, and other alterations, 
may be observed. The nature of these changes is described at p. 766 et mj. 

Connection with Volcanic Action.—Many volcanic rocks occur 
in the form of sills, as quartz-porphyry, rhyolite, orthophyre, trachyte, 
diorite, melaphyre, diabase, dolerite, basalt, serpentine and others. The 
remarks above made regarding # the connection of intrusive bosses with 

1 A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Mdin. xxix. p. 492. Clough, Gaol. May. 1880, p. 433. Sec 
also J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. xl. p. 247 ; xlviii. p. 104, and Steelier’s papers already cited. 

2 ‘ Geology of the Henry Mountains/ XI. 8. Geog. and Geol. Survey, Washington, 1877; 
Jowm. Geol. iv. p. 816 ; Whitman Cross, lUk Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sun. 1892-93. A 
similar structure was figured and described by C. Maelaren, 4 Geol. of Fife and Lothians/ 
1839, pp. 100, 101. The gabbros of Skye have been injected in this way into the sheets of 
the great basalt-plateau. A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed in. xxxv. (1888), p. 122. See also 
J. D. Dana, Amer. Joitrn. Set. xliii. (1891), p. 79. 
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volcanic action may be repeated with even greater definiteness here. 
Intrusive sheets abound in old volcanic districts, intimately associated 
with dykes and surface-outflows, thus bringing before our eyes traces of 
the underground mechanism of volcanoes. They frequently occur among 
the rocks that lie beneath a mass of ejected lavas and luffs, or traverse 
the lower, sometimes even the upper parts of the volcanic mass. In 
some cases, therefore, they may mark later stages of eruption when the 
orifices of discharge had become choked up and the subterranean energy 
only sufficed to inject the magma between the bedding of the rocks 
below oround but not to impel it to the surface, while in other instances 
they may belong to the time before the magma had been able to effect 
an egress to the surface, and when it was consequently forced between 
the strata at some depth below. It is observable that later intruded 
masses are often more acid than the lavas previously erupted. 1 

Amoiw the Paleozoic and Tertiary volcanic regions of Britain numerous illustrations 
of associated sills are to be found. Some of the most striking are those that emerge 
from beneath the great erupted masses of Arenig and Bala age in North Wales. Admir¬ 
able examples occur among the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of the basin of the Forth.' 2 
The Tertiary sills injected among Carboniferous and Cretaceous rooks of Antrim and 
"the Jurassic rocks of the Inner Hebrides are likewise conspicuous for size and abundance. :i 
The extent to which lava may he injected in thin layers between the planes of the 
strata is strikingly displayed.near the base of the great basalt plateau of Skye. In 



FIjj;. 300.—Thin Intrusive Sheets and Veins injected into carbonaceous shales lying between lavas, 

south of Portree, Skye. 

Fig. 309, for example, a section is represented of a band of carbonaceous shale, eight or 
nine feet thick, intercalated between a slaggy vesicular dolcrite (a) and a finely vesicular 

1 A. Cr., Trans. Hoy . Soc. min. xxxv. (1888), p. 143. < K h /. <1. S. xlviii. (1892), Address, 
p. 177. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain/ ii. p. 477. 

- Trans. Roy. Sor. Mil hi. xxix. p. 474. 

15 Op. cit. xxxv. (1888), p. 111. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain/ chaps, xlii. 
xliv. and xlviii. 
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basalt (/). In the portion of this hand marked d, two or three feet in thickness, more 
than a dozen thin sills of basalt have been thrust between the strata of shale. Some 
of these have broken up into detached nodule-like portions, so as to resemble true 
sedimentary concretions. The thicker sheets (c') are here and there connected with 
veins (c), which cross the thinner sills or (e) traverse the overlying basalt (/). Probably 
the latest rock of the group is the dyke (g). Such a section brings vividly before the 
mind the energy and persistence with which molten material has been injected along 
those platforms whereon, as in this shale band, it could most easily force its way. 1 

§ 3. Veins and Dykes. 

The term “vein 5 ' is rather vaguely employed by geologists. It is 
used as the designation of any mass of mineral matter which has solidified 
between the separated walls of a fissure. When this mineral matter has 



Fig. 310.—Intrusive Veins and Dykes of Andesite in Tull* of a Volcanic “Nock,” Uenfrewshire. 

been deposited from aqueous solution or from sublimation, it forms what 
Is known as a mineral-vein (p. 812). When it has been injected in a 
molten or pasty state into some other rock, it is an eruptive vein, or, if 
in a vertical wall-like mass, a dyke. When it forms part of the igneous 
rock in which it occurs, but belongs to a later period of consolidation 
than the portion into which it has been injected, it has been called a 
contemporaneous vein. When it has crystallized or segregated out of the 
component materials of some still unconsolidated, colloid, or pasty rock, 
it is called a segregation vein. * 

Eruptive or Intrusive Veins and Dykes are portions of once-melted, 
or at least pasty matter, which have been injected into rents of previously 
solidified rocks. When traceable sufficiently far, they may he seen to 
1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 331. 
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•swell out and merge into their parent mass, while in the opposite direction 
they may become attenuated into mere threads. Sometimes they run for 
many yards or miles in tolerably straight lines. When this takes place 
along vertical or highly-inclined stratification, they look like interstrati- 
fiecl beds, though really intrusive. They may frequently be found to 
break across the bedding in a very irregular manner. 

No rock exhibits more instructively than granite the numerous varieties of form 
assumed by Veins. 1 Three distinct kinds of granite veins may be observed. 1st, Pro¬ 
trusions of the ordinary granite 
extending from the main masses 
into the surrounding rocks and 
demonstrating the intrusive char¬ 
acter of the granite (Figs. 311, 

312). These varying in breadth 
from several feet or many yards 
down to fine filaments or threads, 
are often remarkably abundant 
and markedly irregular in the 
manner in which they branch 
and intersect. Where they are 
several yards broad their texture, 

•at least in the central parts, may 
not sensibly differ from that of the main granite mass, though it is apt to become 
finer especially as the veins diminish in breadth. It has been already pointed out 
that round some bosses of granite the adjacent rocks are injected or impregnated 




Fig. 312.—-Section of granite («), sending a network of veins into slate (h) ; Cornwall (/?.). 

with abundant minute threads or veins of granite-substance, like layers or leaves parallel 
with the stratification or foliation, and that the absence of e £ chilled ” edges may bo due 
to the high temperature of the rocks into which the granite was injected (p. 728). 

In the Tertiary volcanic districts of the west of Scotland largo bodies of granite and 
granophyre have been intruded into other volcanic rocks. Not only has the acid 

1 Credner, Z. 1). G, G. (1875), p. 104; (1882), p. 500. E. Kalkowsky, op. ciL (1881) 
p. 629. 
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material filled up broad fissures, so as to form conspicuous dykes, but it has been injected 
into a network of minute cracks, as if the invaded rock had been shattered by'energetic 
explosions before the entry of the granitic magma (Fig. 313) 4 

Besides a usual greater closeness of texture than that of their parent mass, intrusive 

veins sometimes present considerable differences, 
in mineralogical composition. The mica, for ex¬ 
ample, may be reduced to exceedingly minute 
and not very abundant flakes, and may almost 
disappear. The quartz also occasionally assumes 
a subordinate place, and the rock of the veins 
1 >asses into one of the varieties of felsitc, quartz - 
porphyry, elvanite, aplite or eurited 

It is in the metamorphosed belt encircling an 
intrusive boss of granite, that eruptive veins are 
typically developed and most readily studied. 
In Cornwall, for example, the slates around the 
granite bosses are abundantly traversed by veins 
or dykes of granite and of quartz - porphyry 
{clvans), which are most numerous near the 
granite (Fig. 314). They vary in width from a 
few inches or feet to 50 fathoms, their central 
portions being commonly more coarsely crystalline than the sides. They frequently 



Fig. Si3.—Section of two .shirts of gabbro, 
the lower of which has been penetrated 
from below by a multitude of irregular 
veins of grauopbyre, »St. Hilda. 



Fig. 314.-Map of part of the Mining District of Gwennap, Cornwall (if), 
a a, Granite ; r e; Schistose rocks ; b b, Elvtm dykes ; *, “ Greenstone ” ; r v, d d, two intersecting series 

of mineral-veins. 


enclose angular ^fragme nts of slate (p. 724). In the great granite region of Leinster 

1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 413. ’ 

2 See a reference to the Bodcgang, ante, p. ‘208; also Hawes, Auer. Jmmi. tici. xxi. 
(1881), p. 244. 
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Jukes traced some of tlie el vans for several miles running in parallel bands, caeli only 
a few feat thick, with intervals of 200 to 300 yards between them. Around some of 
the granite bosses of the south of Scotland similar veins of felsite and porphyry abound. 
The granite of the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, which rises through the Upper 
'Carboniferous limestones, converting them into white marble, sends out veins of granite- 
porphyry and other crystalline -compounds. In short, all over the world it is common 
for eruptive bosses of this rock to have a fringe of intrusive veins {Apophyses). 

2. Veins 'which cut through the granite itself, though they must be regarded as 
later than the rock which they actually traverse, may yet represent lower, still liquid 
portions of the granitic magma which have been forced by earth-movements into rents 
in the partially or wholly solidified granite. They are generally finer in grain than the 
granite around them, and differ more or less from it also in composition, especially 
in their greater acidity (Fig. 315). 

3. Pegmatites or pegmatitic veins (Fig. 315) are distinguished by the manner in 
which their component minerals, notably the quartz and felspar, are intergrown (see 
pp. 12S, 206). Much discussion has arisen as to the origin of such veins. They 
evidently cut the ordinary granite and in so far may be regarded as intrusive veins. But 
they could not have been injected in their present crystalline condition. Their material 
may have been squeezed up from some lower, still liquid part of the granitic magma, 
but their remarkable crystalline structure must have been afterwards superinduced by 
some process of segregation or rearrangement and crystallization of their materials. 1 

Many other eruptive rocks (diorite, diabase, melaphyre, basalt, &c.) present admirable 
examples of intrusive (even pegmatitic) veins. These are generally distinguished from 
those of granite by the much feebler metamorphism with which they are attended. 

The “ Contemporaneous Veins ” of older writers included those veins 
in crystalline rocks which though differing sufficiently from the surround¬ 
ing material to he easily distinguished, resembled it so closely as to 
indicate that they were probably a part of it. The veins above described 
under No. 2 are examples. But they are not confined to granite, 
since They may not infrecpiently be observed in sheets of gabbro, diorite, 
dolerite, diabase, and other eruptive rocks (.Fig. 316). They are more 
particularly to he seen in sills and bosses. They run as straight, curved, 
or branching ribands, usually not exceeding a foot in thickness. They 
are finer in texture than the rock which they traverse. Close examination 
of them shows that, instead of being sharply defined by a definite junction 
line with the enclosing rock, they are welded into that rock in such a 
way that they cannot easily be broken along the plane of union. This 
welding is found to be due to the mutual protrusion of the component 
crystals of the vein and of the surrounding rock—a structure sometimes 
admirably revealed under the microscope. Veins of this kind evidently 
point to some process whereby, into rents formed in the deeply buried 
and at least partially consolidated or possibly pasty or jelly-like mass, 
there was an injection of similar material from some still unsolidified part 
of the mass, with a transfusion or exosmosis of some of the crystallizing 
minerals along the mutual boundaries. Much veins are to be distin¬ 
guished from the true “ Segregation-veins,” which are irregular bands, 

1 The student will find a historical summary of opinion as to the origin of pegmatite veins 
in I^Eofessor Brogger’s great work on the minerals of the syenite-pegmatite veins of Southern 
Norway, Part i. p. 215 et seep He distinguishes four successive phases in the development 
of these veins, pp. 148-181. 
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usually of more coarsely crystalline material, not infrequently to be seen 
in intrusive sheets, wherein the constituent minerals have crystallised out 
in a much more conspicuous form than in the main mass of the sur¬ 
rounding rock along certain lines or around particular centres. These 
are probably due to some kind of segregation from the surrounding 
mass, though the conditions under which it took place have not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 1 Segregation-veins occur among the crys- 



Fig. 315.— Pegmatite Win associated with foliated granite. Rubislaw Quarry, Aberdeen. 
g g, Ordinary granite of tin* mass ; p j>, coarse pegmatite veins ; s s, foliated granite passing insensibly 
into g ; < 2 , mass of quartz. The black patches inp and q are nests of schorl. 

talline schists and even in sedimentary rocks which have been crushed and 
metamorphosed, as in the Torridon arkose of Loch Carron (Fig. 268). 

Along the margin of segregation-veins in granite a foliated structure 
of the rock may be occasionally observed, as in some of the large granite 
quarries near Aberdeen (Fig. 315). Coarse pegmatite veins abounding 



Fig. 310.—“ Contemporaneous Wins”, in diabase. 


in large plates of muscovite, black tourmaline, and quartz, with occasional 
crystals of beryl and other minerals, merge into the surrounding grailte, 
which for a few inches along the contact has a foliated structure precisely 
For some illustrations see Tret ns. Roy. Soc. Ed in. xxxv. (1888), pp. 113, 115, 118, *131. 
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resembling that of a fine gneiss. This foliation may indicate motion of 
the granite mass along a line of fissure, while the rock itself or the 
material forced up into the fissure was still capable of molecular re¬ 
arrangement. _ . . 

Dykes are veins of eruptive rock, filling vertical or mghly-mcimea 
fissures, and are so named on account of their resemblance to walls 
(Scotlre, dykes). 1 Their sides are often as parallel and perpendicular, as 
those of built walls, the resemblance to human workmanship being 
heightened by the numerous joints which, intersecting each other along 
theface of a dyke, remind us of well-fitted masonry. Where the surround¬ 
ing rock has decayed, the dykes may be seen projecting above ground 



exactly like walls (Fig. 317); indeed, in many parts of the west of 
Scotland they are made use of for enclosures. The material of the dykes 
has in other cases decayed, and deep ditch-like hollows are left to mark 
their sites. The coast-lines of many of the Inner Hebrides and of the 
Clyde Islands furnish numerous admirable examples of both kinds of 
scenery. Dykes are characteristically displayed round volcanic centres. 

The term dyke may be applied to some of the wall-like intrusions 
•of quartz-porphyry, elvanite, and even of granite, but it is more typically 
illustrated among the basic and intermediate igneous rocks such as basalt, 
diabase, andesite, diorite, &c,, while occasionally dykes may be observed 

1 On the Mechanism of Dykes see Mallet, Q, J. Q. S. xxxii. (1876), p. 472. The 
structure of dykes is fully discussed in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, particularly 
in reference to those of Tertiary time. For an account of another dyke region see J. F. 
Kemp and V. F. Masters on those of Lake Champlain, Bull, U, /?. 0. & No. 107 (1893) ; 
*• the dykes of the Christiania district are described in Brogger’s work on the Syenitpegmatit* 
gauge, already cited. ^ 
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of even tuff and volcanic agglomerate. 1 Veins have been injected into 
irregular branching cracks; dykes have been formed by the welling 
upwards of liquid or plastic rock in vertical or steeply inclined fissures, 
though obviously there is no essential difference between the two forms 
of structure. Sometimes the line of escape has been along a fault. In 
Scotland, however, which may be regarded as a typical region for this 
kind of geological structure, the vast majority of dykes rise along joints 
or fissures which have no throw, and are therefore not faults. On the 
contrary, the dykes may be traced undeflected across some of the largest 
faults in the midland counties. 

Dykes differ from veins in the greater parallelism of their sides, their 
vertically, and their greater regularity of breadth and persistence of 
direction. They sometimes occur as mere plates of rock not more than 
an inch or two in thickness, at other times they attain a breadth of twelve 
fathoms or more. The smaller or thinner dykes can seldom be traced 
more than a few yards; but the larger examples may be followed some¬ 
times for many miles. 


Thus, in the south and west of Scotland, a remarkable series of basalt and andesite 
dykes can be traced across all the geological formations of that region, including the 
older Tertiary basalt-plateaux. They rim parallel to each other in a general north-west 
and south-east direction for distances of twenty and thirty miles, increasing in numbers 
towards the north-west, and they have been assigned to tlie great volcanic activity of 
Tertiary time. A dyke of the same series crosses the north of England, from near the 
coast of Yorkshire for about 100 miles inland. A complex system of massive pre- 
Cambrian dykes traverses the Archaean gneiss of 1ST.AY. Scotland. 


Though the wall-like form is predominant among dykes, it may readily 
pass into vein-like ramifications and intrusive sheets (Figs. 303, 301), 

310). The molten material took the chan¬ 
nels that happened to be most available. 
If the fissure bent off at an angle from its 
previous trend, or if another adjacent fis¬ 
sure happened to be more convenient, the 
eruptive rock might change its course. 
Again, while the ascending lava, under the 
hydrostatic pressure of the mass below, 
rose in one main fissure, portions of it 
might find their way into neighbouring 
parallel rents, and enclose wall-like portions 
of rock within the dyke, as in Fig. 318, 
where the total breadth of the mail! dyke, * 
including the sandstone between the two 
arms, is about thirty feet, the sandstone being gently inclined, and the 
portions enclosed between the arms of the dyke having been greatly 
indurated. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that irregular expansions and con¬ 
tractions of dykes may sometimes be caused by subsequent movements 
of the terrestrial crust. The dykes, for instance, may be plicated together 



Fig. 31$.—Plan of dykes (1> b) cutting 
sandstone (a a); shore, Gourock, Ren¬ 
frewshire. 


1 The occurrence of “ sandstone dykes ” has already been noticed, antt\ p. 665. 
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with the rocks among which they have been intruded, and the folds may 
afterwards be pressed in such a way as to give rise to alternate or iiveguhirlv 
distributed enlargements and constrictions, or a similar effect may be 
produced by shearing or by faulting. 1 Mr. Clough has found that in a 
great system of dykes traversing the crystalline schists of Argyllshire 
frequent attenuations of the dykes are produced by faults. 

In internal structure, considerable differences may be detected among 
dykes. The rock may appear (a) with no definite structure of any kind 
beyond irregular jointing ; (b) columnar, the prisms striking off at right 
angles from the walls, and either going completely across from side to 
side, or leaving a central non-columnar part in which they branch and 
lose themselves; when the side of a dyke having this structure is laid 
bare, it presents a network of 
polygonal joints formed by 
the ends of the prisms which, 
if the dyke is vertical, lie of 
course in a horizontal position, 
whence they depart in propor¬ 
tion as the dyke is inclined : 
occasionally the prisms are as 
well-formed as in any columnar 
bed of basalt; (c) jointed 
parallel with the walls, the 
joints being sometimes so close 
as to cause the rock to appear 
as if it consisted of a series 
of vertical plates or strata: 
this platy character is due 
doubtless to contraction in 
cooling between parallel walls, and when it occurs in basalt-dykes is best 
developed near the margins ; (d) vesicular or amygdaloidal, lines of minute 
vesicles having been formed parallel with the walls, and attaining their 
greatest number and size along the centre of the dyke (lfig. 319). 

As a rule, the outer parts of a, dyke of crystalline rock, like the 
upper and under surfaces of an intrusive sheet, are finer grained than 
the centre, sometimes, where the chilling,of the molten rock has been 
rapid, passing into a veneer of glass. Basalt veins have not infrequently 
such an external vitreous coating (taehylyte, hyalomelan, &e.) It 
occasionally happens also that the central portions of a basalt or andesite 
dyke are glassy, of which structure several cases have been observed in 
Scotland; perhaps in these instances the dyke has opened along its centre, 
and a fresh uprise of more glassy material has risen in the fissure. 2 

In some broad dykes there has been room for a certain amount of 
differentiation during the cooling of the mass. Professor A. C. Lawson 
has described some examples from the llainy Lake region of Canada, 

1 Compare the structure illustrated by Fig. 346. Bee also Barker, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 
69, and the account of the pre-Cambrian rocks in Book VI. Part I. 

2 See Proc. Roy. Phya. Sue. Mdin. v. (1830), p. 241. 



Eiy;. Arrangement of hands of amygdales in a dyke, 

Strathmore, Skyo. 
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which show a considerably greater percentage of silica in the centre than 
at the sides. In one case, while the margin had the characters of an 
andesite with 47*8 per cent of silica, it shaded off inwards into an ophitic 
diabase, and then into a uralitic quartz-gabbro, in which the proportion of 
silica was found to be 57*5 per cent. 1 

Multiple and Compound Dykes. 2 —Numerous examples have 
been observed where a dyke has been formed by more than one intrusion 
of molten material. The original fissure, after having been filled with 
the intrusive material, has again been rent open and has once more been 
occupied by a similar injection. This re-opening of a fissure has some¬ 
times occurred repeatedly. A remarkable instance may be seen on the 
island of Seil, Argyllshire, where no fewer than ten distinct intrusions 
can be counted between the walls of a single fissure (Fig. 320). Some 



Fig. 320,-—Multiple dolerite-dyke traversing and Fig. 821.—Compound dj ke, Market Stand, 

enclosing "black slate, Seil Island, Argyllshire. Broadford, Skye. 

a, strongly- spherulitic Granopbyre ; l> h, Basalt 
dykes ; c c, Torridon Sandstone. 

of these separate bands of similar material are distinguished from each 
other by a narrow selvage of black glass, which is occasionally two 
inches broad but dies away into a mere film, while one of them displays 
cavities 3 or 4 inches in diameter, lined with pea-like spherules of glass. 3 

In some cases the subsequent infilling has been supplied by a totally 
different material from that of the first. Hence arise Compound or 
Composite dykes (Fig. 321). 4 The earliest injection may have consisted 

1 Amer. Geul. vii. (1891), p. 158; Proc . Cwnad . Inst. 1887, p. 173 ; Ann. Rep. GeoL 
Suit. Canada , 1S87-88, Part F. More usually the vitreous part is more siliceous than the 
rest of a basic rock (ante, p. 235). 

“ { Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ ii. p. 159. 

3 Summary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1898, p. 155. An excellent example of 
a multiple dyke is described by Professor A. C. Lawson from the north-east of Lake 
Superior, where in a breadth of 14 feet no fewer than twenty-eight separate hands of diabase 
from one to 6| inches broad traverse a mass of granite. Amer. Geot. xiii. (1894), p. 293. 

4 Professor Judd has described the remarkable examples first brought to notice by' 
Jameson in the island of Arran. Q. J, G. S. xlix. (1893), p.'536. 
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of andesite, basalt, or some other dark rock, rich in ferro-magnesian con- 
stitueirts, while the later may be a pale acid rock, such as granopkyre or 
granite. Although the later intrusion may traverse the earlier igneous 
mass in any irregular manner, it has been observed among the Inner 
Hebrides, where dykes of this type are by no means rare, that the basic 
and acid constituents are usually ranged as parallel bands, an acid one in 
the centre, with a more basic band on either side. The evidence where 
obtainable shows that the acid part of these dykes is latest, and that it has 
not split a basic dyke up the middle but has forced its way between the 
two portions of a double dyke, sometimes invading a multiple dyke, 
cutting a portion of it obliquely, and even dissolving a portion of the basic 
walls between which it ascended. 1 

Intersecting Dykes.—In volcanic districts it has frequently hap¬ 
pened that new fissures have 
been opened across already 
existing dykes, and that they 
have been filled by the uprise 
of fresh lava in them. Hence 
some dykes are found to be 
intersected by others. While 
the mere fact of tliis intersec¬ 
tion may be taken to show a 
succession of injections of 
molten material, it is not 
always easy to determine which 
is the older of two dykes. As 
a general rule, however, the 
presence of the fine - grained 
margin or “ chilled edge ” may 
be relied on as a test of relative 
age. The dyke which carries 
its “ chilled edge ” across another dyke must be the later of the two; 
or ,whon this criterion fails, it may be possible to determine that the 
“ chilled edge 55 of one of the dykes is truncated by the other, and con¬ 
sequently marks the older intrusion. In some regions extraordinary 
complications have arisen where the ground has been repeatedly fissured, 
and where successive injections of lava have been made into the rents. 
In Fig. 322, for example, at least five dykes intersect each other. Three 
of these have the prevalent north-westerly trend. They are cut by one 
which runs a little north of east, and this is in turn traversed by one 
that trends in a north and south direction. 2 

Effects on Contiguous Hocks.—These are similar to the changes 
produced by intrusive sheets and other eruptive masses. Induration is 
the most frequent kind of alteration. Eemarkable examples have been 
observed where limestones in contact with dykes have had a saccharoid 
crystallization of the calcite superinduced upon them, and where even 

1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain ’ ii. p. 1(31. 

2 Op. dt. ii. p. 159. 



Fig. 322.—Ground plan of intersecting dykes in Lias 
limestone, shore, east of Broadford, Skye. 
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(Fis;. 325) up to two miles, or even more, 
perpendicularly to tlie stratification of 
the formation with which it is chrono¬ 
logically connected. Should rocks origin- 
alfy horizontal be subsequently tilted, 
a neck associated with them might be 
thrown more or less out of the vertical 
(Fis>\ 323). As a rule, however, the 



Fig. 3*25.—Plan of Neck, probably of Permian ago, 
shore, near St. Monau’s, Fife. 

11, beds of limestone ; e, thin coal-seam ; B, basalt veins; 
S, large bed or block of sandstone. The Neck, T, 
measures about 00 by 37 yards. The arrows mark 
the dip of the strata. 

vertical descent of necks into the earth’s 
crust appears to have been comparatively 
little interfered with. In external form, 
necks commonly rise as cones or dome- 
shaped hills (Figs. 324, 32G, 328, 329). 
This contour, however, is not that of the 
original volcanoes, but is due to denuda¬ 
tion. Occasionally the rocks of a neck 
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have been so worn away that a great . . 

hollow, suggestive of the original crater, occupies their site, (Jjmtry 

Hills, Stirlingshire.) 1 


i For some sinking views of denuded volcanic necks see Captain Dutton s Report on 
Mount Taylor and the Zuiii Plateau, 6 th A n n. Re}). U. S. Oeol. Sureey, 1884-85. Compare also 
Tmns. Roy. tioc. Win. xxxv. (1888), p. 100 ; and Geological Survey Memoir on last Fife, 
190 * 2 . Examples of necks with connected lavas and tuffs arc shown in Figs. 328 and 389. 
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It might be supposed that necks should always rise on lines of 
fissure. But in Central Scotland, where they abound in rocks of 
Carboniferous age, it is quite exceptional to find one placed on a fault. 
And they seem to be often, if not generally, independent of the structure 
of the visible part of the crust through which they rise (ante, p. 279). 

The materials filling up ancient volcanic orifices may be (a) some 
form of lava, as rhyolite, granophyre, andesite, gabbro, diabase, or basalt; 
or (b) the fragmentary materials which fell back into the throat of the 
volcano and finally solidified there. In many instances, both kinds of 
rock occur in the same neck, the main mass consisting of agglomerate or 
tuff with a central pipe or numerous veins of lava. Among the Palmozoic 
volcanic districts of Britain, necks are not infrequently filled with some 
acid rock, such as a dacite, orthophyre or “ felsite,” even where the sur¬ 
rounding lavas may be basic. The great vent of the Braid Hills near 
Edinburgh, belonging to the time of the Lower Old Bed Sandstone, is 
filled with rhyolitic tuff containing 70 per cent of silica, while the lavas 
which flowed from it are andesites and diabases with not more than 50 
per cent of this acid. 

In some necks composed of eruptive rock, the material appears 
arranged in successive spherical shells, which may be supposed to be 
due to the protrusion of successive portions of the pasty or viscous mass 
•one within the other, the outer layers thinning away over the crown 
of the dome as they were attenuated by the ascent of fresh material 
from below. 1 Or we may suppose that the top of the plug sometimes 
solidified, and that subsequent emissions of lava rose through rents in 
the crust, and flowed down the outside of the vent. 

The fragmentary materials in necks consist mainly of different lava- 
form rocks imbedded in a gravelly ‘peyerino -like matrix of more finely 
•comminuted debris of the same rocks; but they also contain, sometimes 
in abundance, fragments of the strata through which the necks have 
been drilled. When occasionally, as in some of the Maare of the Eifcl, 
these non-voleanic fragments constitute most of the debris (p. 326), we 
may infer that after the first gaseous explosions, the activity of the 
vent ceased, without the rise of the lava-column or its ejection in dust 
and fragments to the surface. So unchanged are many of the pieces of 
sandstone, shale, limestone, or other stratified rock in the necks, that 
they have evidently never been exposed to any high temperature. In 
some cases, however, considerable alteration is displayed. Dr. ITeddle, 
from observations in Fife, concluded that the altered blocks in the tuff 
there must have been exposed to a temperature of between GOO’ 1 and 
900° Fahr. 2 

Among the numerous vents of Central Scotland, pieces of fine 
stratified tuff not infrequently appear in the agglomerates. This fact, 
coupled with the common occurrence of a tumultuous, fractured, and 
highly-inclined bedding of the tuff with a dip towards the centre of 

1 Scrope, * Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ 2nd edition, p. 68. Hee 
E. Reyer, Jcthrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxix. (1879), p. 463; and ante, p. 329, note 2; A. (J. 
Trans. Roy. Roc. Ellin, xxxv. (1888), p. 161. 2 'leans. Roy. Roe. Kdin, xxvixi. p. 487. 
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the neck (Figs. 32G, 327), appears to show that the pipes were partly 
filled up bv the subsidence of the tuff consolidated in beds within the 
crater and at the upper part of the funnel. Further indication of the 
probable subaerial character of the tuff 
is furnished by abundant enclosed chips 
.of wood, which may have belonged to 
trees or brushwood that grew upon the 
slopes of the cones. These fragments 
were probably entombed in the tuff 
while they were still green and full of 
sap, for they are invariably encrusted 
with crystalline calcite, which was intro¬ 
duced by infiltrating water, and deposited 
round them in the interspace left between 
them and the enclosing matrix after they 
had dried. 1 

It is common to find among necks 
of tuff numerous dykes and veins of 
lava which, ascending through the tuff, are usually confined to it, 
though occasionally they penetrate the surrounding strata. They are 
often beautifully columnar, the columns diverging from the sides of the 
dykes and being frequently curved. 

Proofs of subsidence round the sides of vents may often be observed. 
Stratified rocks, through which a volcanic funnel had been opened, 
commonly dip into it all round, and may even be seen on edge, as if they 
had been subsequently dragged down by the subsidence of the materials 
in the vent. 2 The fact of subsidence beneath modern volcanic cones has 
already been referred to (p. 310). 


Fig 


-Plan of Neck, on shore, at Elio, 
File. 

T, luff; the arrows marking tlie inward dip ; 
S, sandstones through which the Neck 
has been blown open ; B B, basalt dykes 


A remarkable region for the. abundance of its volcanic necks and the clearness of 
the sections in which their structure and their relations to the surrounding rocks are 
exposed, lies in the eastern part of the county of Fife, Scotland, to which allusion has 
already been made. In a space of about 12 miles in length by from 6 to S in breadth 
no fewer than eighty vents have been detected, and others may still bo concealed under 
superficial deposits. They pierce the various subdivisions of the Carboniferous system, 
and are thus probably post-Carbomferous. They not improbably belong to the same 
volcanic period with the necks and andesite lavas of Ayrshire and Nithsdale, which 
have been regarded as Permian. One great feature of interest in regard to them is the way 
in which they have been dissected by the sea along the shore. Every detail of their in¬ 
ternal organisation can thus be studied, and an idea can be formed of the tectonic arrange¬ 
ment of a volcanic vent such as cannot bo obtained from any modern volcano. Some 
of the foregoing illustrations are. taken from these Fife necks (Figs. 325, 326, and 327). 15 

On the continent of Europe the detached bosses of peporito in Auvergne not 


1 See the “Geology of East Fife” (Mem, Oeol. Rare .), 1902, p. 274. 

2 Trans. Roy . Soc. Ed in. xxix. p. 469. For an excellent example from New Zealand, 
see Iieaphy, (*). J. deal. Roe. 1860, p. 245. 

8 These necks were first described in my Memoir, already cited from Trans. Roy. Roe. 
Edhi. xxix. p. 437 ; but I have recently given a much fuller account of them, with 
numerous diagrams and plates, in the Geological Survey Memoir on the Geology of East 
Fife, above cited. 
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improbably mark the sites of some of the oldest and most denuded volcanic vents in that 
district (p. 175). A remarkable region for necks is that of the Swabian Alb of "Wiirtem- 
burg, where 125 separate examples have been found. They are Idled with tuff, but 



sometimes with basalt, and have risen vertically through different members of the 
Jurassic system without apparently the assistance of any pre-existing faults or fissures. 
They have been elaborately described by Professor Branco. 1 

1 * c Sehwabens 125 Vidkan-Embryonen und deren tufferfiillte Ausbruchsrdhren—das 
grosste Gebiet ehemaliger Maare auf der Erde,” Tubingen, 1894. 
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Effects on Contiguous Bocks.—The strata round a neck are 
usually ’somewhat hardened. Sandstones have acquired a vitreous lustre ; 
argillaceous beds have been indurated into porcellanite ; coal-seams have 
been fused, blistered, burnt, and rendered unworkable. The coal-workings 
in Fife and Ayrshire have revealed many interesting examples of these 
changes, which may be partly due to the heat of the ascending column of 
molten rock or ejected fragments, partly to the rise of heated vapours, even 
for a long time subsequently to the volcanic explosions. Proofs of meta- 
morphism, probably due to the latter cause, may sometimes be seen within 
the area of the neck itself. Where the altered materials are of a fragment¬ 
ary character, the nature and amount of this change can best be estimated. 
What was probably originally a general matrix of volcanic dust has been 
converted into an indurated more or less crystalline mass, through which 
the dispersed blocks, though likewise intensely altered, are still recognis¬ 
able. Such blocks as, from the nature of their substance, must have 
offered most resistance to change—pieces of sandstone or quartz, for 
example—stand out prominently in the altered mass, though even they 
have undergone more or less modification, the sandstone being converted 
into vitreous quartzite. 

Section ii. Interstratified, Voleanie, op Contemporaneous Phase of 

Eruptivity. 

The phenomena of volcanic action, together with the products and 
structure of volcanoes having been already discussed in Book III. Part 
I., we have now only to consider those features of the subject which 
distinguish the volcanic rocks of former ages, which enable us to follow 
the- progress of volcanism in the past and which fix the dates of the 
successive eruptions. It is evident that, on the whole, the masses of 
volcanic material which have been erupted to the surface must agree in 
lithological characters with rocks already described, which have been 
extravasated by volcanic efforts without quite reaching the surface. Yet 
they have some well-marked general characters, of which the most 
important may be thus stated. (1) They occur as beds or sheets, some¬ 
times lava-form, sometimes of fragmental materials, which conform to the 
bedding of the strata among which they are intercalated. (2) They do 
not break into or alter overlying strata, though they have sometimes 
ploughed up and involved portions of the sediment underneath them 
and over which they flowed, (3) The upper and under surfaces of the 
lava-beds present commonly a scoriaceous or vesicular character, which may 
even be found extending throughout the whole of a sheet. (4) Fragments 
of these upper surfaces not unusually occur in the immediately over- 
lying strata. (5) Beds of tuff arc frequently interstratified with sheets 
of lava, but may also occur by themselves, intercalated among ordinary 
sedimentary strata. 

A record of the feeblest display of contemporaneous volcanic energy 
in any old group of rocks is furnished by a band of interstratified tuff, 
marking a single volcanic eruption. A succession of such bands indicates 

VOL. n • E 
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a series of similar discharges, and every intermediate stage may he 
illustrated by examples up to a mass of lavas and tuffs many thousands 
of feet in thickness intercalated among sedimentary deposits. 

In the investigation of former volcanic action the detection of true 
volcanic tuff is of fundamental importance. While the observer may 
be in doubt whether a particular bed of lava has been poured out at the 
surface as a true flow, or has consolidated at some depth as a sill, and, 
therefore, whether or not it furnishes evidence of an actual volcanic out¬ 
break at the locality, he is not liable to the same uncertainty among the 
fragmental eruptive rocks. Putting aside the occasional breceiated 
structure seen along the edges of plutonic intrusive masses, he may 
regard all the truly fragmental igneous rocks as proofs of volcanic action 
having been manifested at the surface. The agglomerate found in a 
volcanic neck could not have been formed unless the vapours in the 
vent had been able to find their way to the surface, and in so doing 
to blow into fragments the rocks on the site of the vent as well as the 
upper part of the ascending lava-column. 1 Wherever, therefore, a bed 
or series of beds of tuff occurs interstratified in geological formations, 
it points to contemporaneous volcanic eruptions. Hence the value of 
these rocks in interpreting the volcanic annals of a region. 

The fragmentary ejections from a volcano or a cooling lava-stream 
vary from the coarsest agglomerate to the finest tuff, the coarser 
materials being commonly found nearest to the source of discharge. 
They naturally differ in composition, according to the nature of the lavas 
with which they are associated and from which they have been derived. 
Where the lavas are basic or acid, so likewise the tuffs are expected to be, 
though, as has been above stated (p. 712), instances have been observed 
where, owing to the presence of a heterogeneous magma or of two distinct 
magmas, showers of acid fragments have alternated with the outflow 
of intermediate or even basic lavas. The fragmentary matter ejected 
from volcanic vents has fallen partly back into the funnels of discharge, 
partly over the surrounding area. It is apt, therefore, to be more or 
less mingled with ordinary sedimentary detritus. We find it, indeed, 
passing insensibly into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other strata. 
Alternations of gravelly pe/peiino-like tuff' with a very fine-grained “ ash ” 
may frequently be observed. Large blocks of lava-form rock, as well as 
of the strata through which the volcanic explosions have taken place, 
occur in the tuffs of most old volcanic districts. Occasionally such 
ejected blocks as well as bombs, derived from the expulsion of molten 
material, are found among the fine shales and other strata, the 
lamination of which is bent down round them in such a way as to show 
that the stones fell with considerable force into the still soft and yielding 
silt or clay (Fig. 330). 2 

Volcanic tuffs and conglomerates occur in in ter stratified beds without 

1 It is conceivable, as already stated, that where a mass of lava was injected into a 
subterranean cavern, fragmentary discharges might take place and partly fill that cavity; 
hut such exceptional cases are probably extremely rare. 

2 See (real. Mag. i. (1864), p. 22. 
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any accompanying lava, much more commonly than do interstratified 
sheets of lava, without bods of tuff; just as in recent volcanic districts, it 
is more usual to find cones of ashes or cinders without lava, than lava- 
sheets without an accompaniment of ashes. Masses of fine or gravelly 
•tuff, several hundreds of feet in thickness, without the intervention of any 
lava-bed, may be observed in the volcanic districts of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone and Carboniferous systems in Scotland. These furnish evidence of 
long-continued volcanic action, during which fragmentary materials were 
showered out over the water-basins, mingled with little or no ordinary 



Fig. 330.—Ejected volcanic block (12 x 15 x 17 inelies) in Lower Carboniferous Shales, Pettycur, Fife. 




sediment. On the other hand, in these same areas, thin seams of tuff 
interlaminated with sandstone, shale, or limestone, afford indications of 
feeble intermittent volcanic explosions, whereby light showers of dust were 
discharged, which settled down quietly amidst the sand, mud, or limestone 
accumulating at the time. Under these latter circumstances, tuffs often 
become fossiliferous; they enclose the remains of such plants and animals 
as might be lying on the lake-bottom or sea-floor over which the showers 
of volcanic dust fell, and thus they form a connecting link between aqueous 
and igneous rocks. 

As illustrations of the nature of the stratigraphical evidence for former conditions of 
volcanic activity, furnished by intercalations of 
tufi*, some examples from the Carboniferous forma¬ 
tions of Britain may here he given. In Fig. 333, 
from the Calciferons Sandstone series of Linlithgow¬ 
shire, the successive conditions of the floor of a 
lagoon are presented to our view. At the bottom 
of the section lies a black shale (1) of tin* usual 
-carbonaceous type, with remains of terrestrial plants. 

It is covered by a bed of nodular bluish-grey tuff* 

(2), containing black shale fragments, whence we 
may infer that the underlying or some similar shale 
was blown out from the site of the vent that 
furnished this dust and gravel. A second black 
shale (3) is succeeded by a second thin band of fine 
pale yellowish tuff (4). Black shale (5) again super¬ 
venes, containing rout)cled fragments of tuff, perhaps 
lapilli intermittently ejected from the neighbouring 
vent, and passing up into a layer of tuff (0), which marks how the volcanic activity 
.gradually increased again. It is evident that, but for the proximity of an active 







Fig. 331.—Section of intiustratifieations 
of tutf and whale, old Quarry, Wester 
Ochiltree, Linlithgowshire (Lower 
Carboniferous). 
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volcanic vent, tlierc "would have been a continuous deposit of black mud, the conditions 
of sedimentation having remained unchanged. In the next stratum of shale (7), thin 
seams and nodules of clay-ironstone accumulated round decomposing oiganic lemains on 
the muddy bottom. A brief volcanic explosion is marked by the thin tutl-bed (8), after 
which the old conditions of deposit continued, the bottom of the water, as the shale (9) 
shows, being crowded with ostracod crustaceans, while fishes, whose coprolites have hceir 
left in the mud, haunted the locality. At last, however, a much more powerful and 
prolonged volcanic explosion took place. A coarse agglomerate or tuff (10), with blocks 
sometimes nearly a foot in diameter, was then thrown out and overspread the lagoon. 

A scene of a somewhat different kind is revealed by the section drawn in Fig. 332, 



Fig. 332.—Section in quarry of Carboniferous Fig. 333. Section in 'Wardlaw Quarry, 

Limestone, Limerick. Linlithgowshire. 

1, Limestone ; 2, Calcareous tuff; 3, Ashy 
limestone or highly calcareous tuft*. 


which represents a thickness of about 15 feet of strata. The lowest rock visible is a 
black, tolerably pure limestone, formed of organisms which lived on the sea-floor. As 
it is followed upward it is seen to he interleaved with thin partings of fine greenish 
calcareous tuff, each of which marks a separate eruption from some neighbouring 
volcanic vent. The intervals between the successive explosions must have been long 
enough, not only to allow the water to become clear, but to permit the calcareous 
organisms once more to spread over the bottom and form a layer of limestone. Half¬ 
way up the section the volcanic material rapidly increases in amount until it takes tlio 
place of the limestone, though its calcareous composition shows that some of the 
organisms still mingled their remains with the volcanic dust that had buried their 
predecessors. 1 

As the presence of true volcanic tuff proves that molten rock has risen in a vent, 
whence it has been blown out to the surface in the form of dust and lapilli, we may always 
be prepared to find evidence that it also flowed out in streams of lava. In Fig. 333, 
for example, a record is supplied of the outflow of two sheets of lava over the floor of the 
sea in which the Carboniferous limestone was deposited. The interval of time between 


1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain, 5 ii. p. 44. 
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their respective eruptions is here represented by about *20 feet of sediments, consisting 
mainly of-organically-derived limestone with some intercalations of black mud and grey 
sand. At the bottom of the section, a pale amygdaloidal, somewhat altered form of 
basalt (A) marks the upper surface of one of the submarine lavas of the period. Directly 
over it comes a bed of limestone (B) 15 feet thick, the lower layers of which are made 
’up of a dense growth of the thin-stemmed coral, LitJwstrotioii irregulare, which over¬ 
spread the hardened lava. The next stratum is a band of dark shale (C), about 2 feet 
thick, followed by about the same thickness of an impure limestone with shale seams. 
The conditions for coral growth were evidently not favourable ; for the deposit of this 
argillaceous limestone was arrested by the precipitation of a dark mud, now to be seen 
in the form of 3 or 4 inches of a black pyritous shale (E), and next by the inroad of a 
large quantity of a dark sandy mud, and drift vegetation, which has been preserved as 
a sandy shale (F) containing Catamites , Prodvdi, ganoid scales, and other traces of the 
terrestrial and marine life of the time. Finally a sheet of lava, represented by the 



Fig. 334.-—Section of tile volcanic group in the Carboniferous Limestone, Middle Hope, 
mouth of Severn, Somerset. 


uppermost amygdaloid (G), overspread the area, and sealed up these records of 
Paheozoic history. 

An example from another portion of the same ancient sea-bottom will serve to 
show how both tuffs and lavas may be interstratilied in a conformable and continuous 
succession of marine organic limestones. It is taken from the interesting volcanic group 
near Weston-super-Mare, and represents the whole of that group, here about 100 feet 
thick, intercalated in the midst of the marine limestones. 1 At the bottom lies the 
normal highly fossiliferous erinoidal limestone (1), the deposition of which was now 
interrupted. It becomes impure towards the top, where it is covered with a greenish 
volcanic tuff (2) about 12 feet thick, including calcareous bands. This tuff marks the 
beginning of the eruptions which were ushered in with a discharge of ashes and dust. 
Then came an interval of quiescence, during which the organisms, especially Producing 
swarmed over the first volcanic deposit, and built up an irregular sheet of thin- 
bedded limestone (3) three feet thick and upwards. Another eruption now took place, 
which covered up the shells, erinoids and corals, and formed the group of tuffs (4), 
though some of the organisms struggled on and formed lenticular seams of lime¬ 
stone among the volcanic sediment. They once more were able to gather into thicker 

1 A. Strahan and A. G. in Summary of Progress of (Geological Surrey for 1898, pp. 
104-111. 
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continuous seams oyimestone (5). The limestone (6) is crowded with tlieir remains, and 
as it has a thickness of 15 feet, it marks a pause of some duration m the volcanic 
activity. This interval was at last brought to an end by a renewed and more energetic 
manifestation of subterranean energy. First came a series of vigorous discharges of line 
dust and stones, which eventually accumulated to a depth of from 12 to 11 leet of tuff 
(7). A thin layer of chert (8) lies at the top of the volcanic sediment, and is immediately- 
overlain with a dull green somewhat decomposing vesicular olivine-basalt (9), 12 to 14 
feet thick, displaying marked ellipsoidal structure, and presenting a rugged scoriaceons 
upper surface. This lava marks the culmination of the volcanic episode m the district. 
It was followed by a time of comparative quiescence, during which occasional showers 



Fig. 335.—Erect coniferous tree-trunk surrounded by and buried under Tertiary basalt, firibou. 

Isle of Mull. (‘Scenery of Scotland,'’ 3rd edit,ion, p. 142.) 

of fine volcanic dust were discharged, traces of which arc preserved as thin partings in 
the nine feet of highly fossiliferous limestone (10) which overlies the. basalt, and has 
filled up all the irregularities of its surface. A recrudescence of volcanic, ue.fivity is 
indicated by the band of green tuff (11) about nine feet thick, but the, discharges 
were not so continuous or violent as wholly to kill off the calcareous organisms on the 
sea-bottom, for their remains have been aggregated into lenticular scams and nodules 
among the volcanic sediment. The red limestone (12) about three feed thick, shows 
by its thin leaves of tuff that feeble discharges of dust were still taking place. These 
indications of volcanic action become still feebler in the overlying reddish nodular 
limestone (13), also about three feet thick, above which comes once more normal thick 
limestone wholly made of organic remains, like that below the volcanic, group. 

In the case of snbaerial eruptions we may expect to meet with occasional intercala¬ 
tions of lacustrine or iluviatile sediment containing the remains of a land flora or fauna. 
The Tertiary volcanic series of Central France presents many instructive and classic 
examples of this association. IVc there find the line tuffs alternating in thin lamina*, 
with the fresh-water limestones, and delicately filling the cavities of the shells of pond* 
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snails. In the west of Scotland the Tertiary basalt-plateaux contain interesting 
examples of river-cliannels filled with gravel, and sometimes containing drift-wood, 
which have been buried under streams of lava. In at least one instance a coniferous 
tree with a stem five feet in diameter has been enveloped in the molten rock, and still 
retains its erect position. The bark and outer part of the wood were charred, and 
the upper part of the trunk had decayed, leaving an empty cylinder in the basalt, into 
which rubbish was washed from the ground above, before the next outflow of lava buried 
it. As shown in Fig. 335, the columns of the basalt diverge from the sides of the tree, 
which formed the cooling surface whence the contraction started. 

While the underground course of a protruded mass of molten igneous 
rock has widely varied according to the shape of the channel through 
which it proceeded and in which, as in a mould, it solidified, the behaviour 



Fig.;E3G.—Sandstone tilling' rents in the surface of an interbodded sheet or tlow of porpliyriLe, which is 
covered with a bed of conglomerate. Coast of Kincardineshire. 

The rents have been tilled in with sand before the eruption of the next flow. 

of the rock, once poured out at the surface, is more uniform. The erupted 
lava rolls along, varying in thickness and other minor characters, accord¬ 
ing to its viscosity, the angle of slope and the irregularities of the 
topography over which it flows. It forms a rough, lenticular bed or 
sheet. A comparison of such a bed with one of the intrusive sheets 
already described shows that in several important lithological characters 
they differ from each other. An intrusive sheet is closest in grain 
near its upper and under surfaces ; a contemporaneous bed or true lava- 
flow, on the contrary, is there usually most open and scoriaceous. In the 
one case, we comparatively rarely see vesicles or amygdales, and when 
they do occur they are usually small in size, and more or less uniformly 
distributed along certain bands or lines. In the lavas, on the other hand, 
such vesicles commonly abound, and present wide variations in size, 
shape, and distribution. However rough the upper surface of an inter- 
stratified sheet may be, it never sends out veins into, nor encloses portions 
of the superincumbent rocks, which, however, sometimes contain portions 
of it, and wrap round its hummocky irregularities. Occasionally it may 
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be observed to be full of rents, which have been filled up with sandstone 
or other sedimentary material. These rents were formed while the lava 
was cooling, and sand was subsequently ’washed into them. Examples of 
this structure abound among the andesite-lavas of the volcanic tracts of 
the Scottish Lower Old Red Sandstone (Fig. 33 6). 1 

The amygdaloidal cavities throughout an interstratified sheet, but 
more especially at the top, often present an elongated form, and are even 
pulled out into tube-like hollows in one general direction, which was 
obviously the line of movement of the yet viscous mass (pp. 134, 306). 
Some kinds of rock, which have appeared as superficial lava-flows, have 
assumed a system of columnar jointing. Basalt, in particular, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the frequency and perfection of its columns. The Giants’ 
Causeway, the cliffs of Staffa, of Ardtun in Mull, and of Loch Stafiin in 
Skye, the Orgues d’Expailly in Auvergne, and the Ivirschberg of Fulda 
are well-known examples. Andesite, rhyolite, obsidian, pitchstone and 
other effusive rocks likewise occur occasionally in columnar forms. Some 
basic lavas, during their flow, have broken up into rounded, elliptical or 
pillow-shaped masses of all sizes, from a few inches to several feet or even 
yards in diameter (pp. 136, 306). These blocks often present lines of 
small amygdales close to their edges, the centre being sometimes marked 
by larger and more irregularly shaped cavities. The interspaces between 
the ellipsoids were usually filled jwith some sedimentary deposit, which 
among the Palaeozoic examples is not infrequently chert containing 
Badiolaria, but it may be limestone, shale, ironstone, volcanic tuff or 
other material. The origin of these rounded blocks has been ascribed 
to the sudden disruption and chilling of lava that has flowed into a lake, 
river, or the sea. 2 

Lenticular sheets or groups of sheets of lava, usually of limited extent 
and with associated bands of tuff, form the more frequent type among 
Palaeozoic and Secondary formations. A single interbedded sheet may 
occasionally be found intercalated between ordinary sedimentary strata, 
without any other volcanic accompaniment. But this is unusual. In the 
great majority of cases, several sheets occur together, with accompanying 
bands of contemporaneous tuff, and they may be piled up into accumula¬ 
tions thousands of feet in thickness, their geological age being generally 
ascertainable from the organic remains associated with them or with 
the conformable strata immediately below or above them. 

Interbedded (and also intrusive) sheets have shared in all the subse- 

1 See 4 Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 283, 333, where a number of examples 
are figured, also “Geology of East Fife,” Mem, Gent. Sure. Compare the mud-enclosures 
described by Professor B. Iv. Emerson, in the Triassic Trap of New England, and attributed 
by him to the influence of strong convection currents, whereby nmd was rapidly diffused over 
and under lava that flowed into water. Bull. Geol. Sue. Aruer. viii. (1897), p. 59. 

3 For descriptions of the ellipsoidal structure of lavas, see G. Platania, in M. Jolmston- 
Lavis’ ‘South Italian Volcanoes/ Naples, 1891, p. 41, and Plate xii. ; J. J. H. Teall and 
H. Fox, Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 211 ; J. J. H. Teall, Tnmtt. Hoi/. GW. Sue. (hrnwull, 
1894, p. 3 ; F. L. Ransome, Bull. Gcal. Culvers. Culiforniu , No. 7 (1894) ; A. G. ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 25, 184, 193 ; T. Morgan Clements, Monograph xxxvi. 
U.S. Geol. Sure. 1899, p. 112. 
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quent curvature and faulting of tlie formations among which they lie. 
This relation is well seen in the “ toadstoneor sheets of dolerite, basalt, 
and tuff associated with the Carboniferous Limestone of Derbyshire 
(Fig. 337). 1 
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ONE MILE 

Fig'. 337.—Section of intercalated lavas and tails (“toadstone ”) in Carboniferous Limestone, Derbyshire 
(!>*)• « «, “ Toadstone,” in two beds ; b b, Limestones ; <•, Millstone grit ; //, Faults. 

In such abundantly volcanic districts as Central Scotland, the necks or vents of erup¬ 
tion (Figs. 328, 389) may frequently be detected among the lavas which proceeded from 
them. The thickness of an interbedded sheet varies for different kinds of lava. As a rule, 
the more acid rocks are in thicker beds th an th& more basic. Some of the thinnest and most 
persistent sheets may be observed among the basalts, where a thickness of not more than 
12 or 15 feet for each sheet is not uncommon. Both individual sheets and groups of 
sheets have commonly a markedly lenticular character. They usually thicken in a 
particular direction, probably that from which they flowed. On the other hand, beds of 
tolerably uniform thickness and flatness of surface may he found ; among the basalts, 
more particularly, the same sheet maybe traceable for miles, with remarkable regularity 
of thickness and parallelism between its upper and under surfaces (p. 763). The. ande¬ 
sites and trachytic and rhyolitic lavas -are more irregular in thickness and form of 
surface. The domito of Auvergne has formed domes without spreading out into sheets. 

Abundant examples of thick intercalated volcanic groups may be studied among the 
Pahuozoie and Tertiary formations of Western Europe, and nowhere on a larger scale than 
in the British Isles. The Cambrian lavas and tuffs of Pembrokeshire, and those of 
Arenig and Bala age in North Wales, the Lake District, the south of Scotland, and the 
south-east of Ireland form a notable record of volcanic activity in older Palaeozoic time. 
They were succeeded by the great outpourings of the Old Bed Sandstone, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian volcanoes. But the volcanic energy gradually diminished 
until the last Permian eruptions gave rise to groups of small tuff-cones, like those of 
Auvergne, never discharging Hoods of lava like those of earlier periods, and probably in 
most cases emitting only showers of ashes and stones. 2 There appears to have been 
a complete quiescence of volcanic activity during the whole of the Mesozoic ages in 
Britain. But the subterranean fires were rekindled in older Tertiary time, and gave 
forth, the great basalt sheets of Antrim and the Inner Hebrides. 

On the continent of Europe a similar long record of volcanic action is found, with a 
corresponding Mesozoic quiescence. Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian volcanic rocks have been found in France. The Permian volcanic rocks of 
Germany have long been well known. In tbo Tyrol occur extensive sheets of quartz- 
porphyry of Triassic or older date, together with associated tuffs. 

Some of the most enormous accumulations of ejected volcanic material are found 
among the records of Tertiary time in the western parts of North America. Thus in 
the Absaroka range in Wyoming the following sequence of volcanic ejections has"been 
established, the whole amounting to 11,000 feet/ 5 

1 See Section 18 of Moriz. 8'eel. Gevil, 8u,n\ Great 'JWituin. 

‘ Ancient 'Volcanoes of Great Britain/ where the British volcanic history is fully 
described. 

15 Mr. Hague, k Absaroka Folio/ l r .K G. 8. Presidential Address to Geol. Soc, Washington, 
1898. This section furnishes another example of alternating basic and acid ejections. 
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Late Basalt flows ......... 300 feet 

Late Basic Breccia, alternations of coarse and tine fragmental 

material, pointing to a prolonged succession of eruptions . . 2500 ,, 

Late Acid Breccia, composed mainly of andesite detritus, the 
result of many successive explosions ..... 2000 ,, 

Early Basalt flows in sheets from 5 to 50 feet in thickness . . 1200 ,, 

Early Basic Breccia, coarse and fine, with intercalated sheets of 
basalt which increase in number and thickness towards the top . 4000 ,, 

Early Acid Breccia, coarse and fine material irregularly heaped 

together, with some beds of silt and mud .... 1000 ,, 



Fig. 33S.—Succession of Volcanic conglomerates ami lava-slieets, Canon of Yellowstone River. 
Photograph by Mr. C. D. Walcott, U. N. Cleol. Survey. 


Ssome of these breccias are crowded with erect and prostrate fossil trees, which mark 
successive torest-growths that were overwhelmed and buried under the enormous amount 
of fragmentary material discharged from the neighbouring vents. 

To the west of the Absaroka range lies the Yellowstone National Bark, where the 
Yellowstone River has cut vast ravines out of the volcanic series, displaying on a grand scale 
a succession of breccias or conglomerates and intercalated lavas. The general topo¬ 
graphy of the canon, as influenced by the difference in weathering of the two kinds of 
material, is represented in Eig. 338, the hard columnar lavas forming prominent bars. 
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Traces of three types of volcanoes may be recognised among the 
volcanic rocks interstratified in the various geological formations. 

1. The Vesuvian type—consisting of lavas and tuffs which have come 
mainly from one central orifice. Here the rocks rapidly diminish in 
thickness away from their point of origin, and hence form lenticular ■ 
intercalations among the sedimentary strata with which they are associated. 
Thus in Linlithgowshire, the mass of lavas and tuffs above referred to 
(Figs. 331, 333) reaches a collective thickness of probably 2000 feet 
in the Carboniferous Limestone series, but dies out so rapidly that 
within a distance of about ten miles it has dwindled down to a single 
sheet of lava less than 50 feet thick. Still more rapid attenuation is 
observable among the older volcanic accumulations of Central Scotland 
and North Wales. We have only to reflect on what would be the 
probable structure displayed by Vesuvius if it had been buried under 
some sedimentary accumulation, and had afterwards been laid bare to 
the roots by prolonged denudation, in order to be able to understand 
the condition in which ancient representatives of the same type may 
be expected to appear. (Compare Figs. 293, 294.) 

2. The Plateau type consists of sheets of lava and tuff which instead 
of accumulating round a main centre of discharge have spread out over 
wide areas, sometimes amounting to thousands of square miles. These 
materials have sometimes come directly out of fissures opened at the surface 
(fissure-eruptions, p. 342), sometimes out of vents which may be crowded 
closely together. In this type the lavas usually largely predominate over 
the fragmental discharges. The more basic lavas, especially those of the 
basalt family, have most frequently assumed this form. 

The fragmentary plateaux of the British Islands, the Faroe Islands and Iceland ; 
those of the Indian Deccan and of Abyssinia, and the more recent basalt Hoods which 
have closed the eventful history of volcanic action in North America, arc notable 
illustrations of this type of structure. Bods of tulf, conglomerate, gravel, clay, shale, 
or other stratitied intercalations occasionally separate the sheets of basalt. Layers of 
lacustrine clays, sometimes full of leaves, and even with sufficiently thick masses of 
vegetation to form bands of lignite or coal, may also here and there be detected 
Occasional prostrate or even erect trees may he observed enclosed in the lava (Fig. 335). 
But marine intercalations are rare or absent. There can be no doubt that those widely 
extended sheets of basalt were in the main subaerial outpourings, and that in the hollow's 
of their hardened surfaces lay lakes and smaller pools of water in which the interstrati- 
lied sedimentary materials were laid down. The singular persistence of the basalt beds 
has often been noticed. The same sheet may be followed for several miles along the 
magnificent clilfs of Skye and Mull. Mr. Clarence King believes that single sheets of 
basalt in the Snake River- lava-field of Idaho may have fiowed for 50 or 60 miles. 1 The 
basalts, however, so exactly resemble each other that the eye may be deceived unless it 
can follow a band without any interruption of continuity. 

Next to the basalts, perhaps, come the andesites as plateau-builders. Conspicuous 
examples of the way in which they have been piled over each other to a depth of many 
hundred feet and over areas of hundreds of square miles may be seen in Central and 
Southern Scotland, where the Old Red Sandstone (hills of Lome) and Carboniferous 

1 ‘ Geological Exploration of 40th Parallel,’i. p. 593. See also C. E. Dutton, Nature, 
27th November 1884. Wb Ann . Rep. C.S. Geol. Sure. 1884-85, p. 181, and 4/// Ann. Hep. 
same Survey, 1882-83, p. 85. 
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systems (Campsie Fells and hills above Largs), include consecutive sheets of diHerent 
andesites and diabases that rise into long terraced tablelands. The regularity of thickness 
and parallelism of these sheets form conspicuous features in the scenery of the districts 
in which they occur. 

3. The Pay type is shown by scattered vents tilled with agglomerate 
or tuff, sometimes also with dykes or plugs of lava. In many eases these 
vents have not emitted any lava-streams. They mark a eoniparat ively 
feeble phase of volcanic action. They are sometimes, however, remarkably 
abundant within a restricted area, as in the tract of Mast Fife already 
referred to (p. 751), where at least eighty of them are crowded together 
within a space of 70 or 80 square miles. The pays of Auvergne, the 
maare of the Eifel, and the small tuff-cones of the Bay of Maples are 
familiar examples of late geological age. 

PaET VIII. klKTAMOItPiriSM, LodAL AND UwaoNAh. 

The sense in which the terms “metamorphism 51 and u motamorphic ” 
are to be employed should be precisely defined at the beginning of a 
discussion of the subject, to which they are applied. It is obvious that 
we have no right to call a rock motamorphic, unless we can (1) distinctly 
trace it into an unaltered condition, or 02) can show from its internal 
composition and structure that it has undergone a definite change, or (5) 
can prove its identity -with some other rock whose motamorphic character 
has been satisfactorily established. At the outset, it may be remarked 
that, in a certain sense, all or nearly all rocks may be said to have been 
u metamorphosed,” since it is exceptional to find any, not of very modern 
date, which do not show, when closely examined, proofs of having been 
hardened by the pressure of superincumbent rock, or altered by the 
action of percolating water or other daily acting agent of change. * Even 
a solid crystalline mass, which, when viewed on a fresh fraeture with a 
good lens, seems to consist of unchanged crystalline particles, will oft mi 
betray under the microscope unmistakable evidence of alteration. Ami 
this alteration may go on until the whole internal organisation of the rock, 
so far at least as we can penetrate into it, has been readjusted, though 
the external form may still remain such as hardly to indicate the change, 
or to suggest that any new name should lie given* to the recomposed rock. 
Among many igneous rocks, particularly the more basic, kinds (diabases, 
basalts, andesites, diorites, olivine rocks, Ax.), alteration of this nature 
may be studied in all stages. 1 

Tut meie alteration by decay is not what geologists denote by motw 
morphism. The term has been, indeed, much too loosely mnpluvcd *, but 
it is .now generally used to express a change in the mineralogical or 
chemical composition and in the internal structure of rocks, produced at 
some depth from the surface, either locally, by intruded masses of highly 
heated material, or regionally, through the operation of mechanical move 
ments, combined with the influence of heat and heated water or vapour. 

Metamorphism may consist in, 1st, change of aspect or texture, includ¬ 
ing induration and other minor phenomena ( a contact metamorphism "); or 
1 Ante, p. ‘IfCJ, under '"Weathering,’’ 
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2nd, change of form, including all paramorphic transformations, such as 
the conversion of a pyroxenic into a hornblendic rock, and the alteration 
of a clastic into a crystalline mass by the crystallization of its original 
constituents ; or 3rd, change of substance, where a chemical (metachemic) 
change has been superinduced either by the abstraction or addition of one 
or more ingredients, as in the remarkable contact zones round certain 
intrusive bosses. It is obvious, however, that each of these three forms 
of metamorphism may be included in the changes which have been super¬ 
induced upon a given mass of rock. 1 

The conditions that appear to be mainly concerned in metamorphism 
have been already stated (p. 424). It may be added here that these 
conditions may in different cases be supplied : 1st, by the action of heated 
subterranean water carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions, and often 
under great pressure (pp. 401, 409); 2nd, by the action of hot vapours 
and gases (pp. 269, 313) ; 3rd, by mechanical pressure combined with 
heat, but without internal movement or deformation, such pressure and 
heat at great depths in the terrestrial crust being enormous ; 4th, by 
mechanical movements, particularly those which have resulted in the 
crushing and shearing of rocks, and which at great depths must be all 
the more effective from the vast pressure and high temperature (pp. 400, 
411); 5th, by the intrusion of heated eruptive rocks, sometimes containing 
a large proportion of absolved water, vapours, or gases (pp. 407, 413); 
6th, occasionally and very locally by the combustion of beds of coal. 
Much will obviously depend on the relations of temperature and pressure 
under which the rocks are acted on. Mr. Harker has indicated four 
variations of these relations, which may in different places have existed : 
(1) low temperature and low pressure (Hydro-metamorphism); (2) high 
temperature and low pressure (Thermo-metamorphism); (3) low temper¬ 
ature and high pressure (Dynamo-metamorphism); (4) high temperature 
and high pressure (Plutono-metamorphism). 2 

The term “ metamorphism,” as originally proposed by Lyell, was 

1 Many terms have been devised to express tlie character of metamorpliic changes. For 
instance, metasomafosis, metimmatic, methybms, methyl otic, and metachemic applied to 
chemical metamorphism or alteration of constitution or substance ; metastasis, indicating 
changes of a paramorphic nature ; m eta crams, denoting such transformations as the conver¬ 
sion of mud into a mass of mica, quartz, and other silicates ; macro-st met and metamorphism, 
having the external structure (morphology) changed, as where an amorphous condition 
becomes schistose ; micro-structural, having the internal structure (histology) wholly 
changed, with or without a macro-structural alteration ; < nimeralogkal , having one or more 
of the component minerals changed, with or without an alteration of the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the rock as a whole. See King and Eowney, tC An old Chapter of the Geological 
Record,” 1881 ; Dana, Amer. Journ. XcL xxxii. (1886), p. 69. Bonney, Quart. Journ . 
Urol. 8or. (1886), Address, p. 30 et seq. G. H. Williams, Bull . U. K Oeol. Sure. i\b. 62 
(1890), p. 43. Various terms have likewise keen proposed for metamorphism from the 
point of view of its cause, as Dislocaiion-meMunorpldsm (Lossen), Mechanical metamor 
phism, (Heim and Baltzer), Prid ion-metamorphism (Gosselet), Dynamical metamorphism 
(Rosenbuseh), Heaping-up metamorphism (Stauungs M. Gtimbel and Credner), Pressure 
metamorphism, (Bonney), and those by Harker, quoted in the next paragraph. 

2 Geol Mag. 1889, p. 16. 
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applied to rocks having a schistose or foliated structure which were 
regarded as altered sediments. For many years afterwards it continued 
to he used in the same sense, and not until comparatively recently did 
geologists recognise that rocks originally of eruptive origin, hut interposed 
among sedimentary strata, were necessarily affected by the changes which 
the latter underwent in the processes of metamorphism. It is now well 
established that igneous rocks no less than aqueous have been meta¬ 
morphosed, and, as Lossen pointed out, they furnish in some respects even 
a better starting-point from which to attack the problem of metamorphism, 
inasmuch as their original definite mineral aggregation, chemical com¬ 
position and structure furnish a scale by which the subsequent mutations 
of the rocks may be traced and measured. 1 

It must obviously be often difficult, not infrequently impossible, to 
determine to what particular combination of conditions the metamorphism 
of a group of rocks is to be assigned, whether mere pressure, or pressure 
combined with crushing and deformation, or with a high temperature, or all 
of these with the co-operation of water and mineralising agents, have been 
concerned in the change. For convenience of description some kind of 
classification of the phenomena is required. Accordingly geologists have 
long been in the habit of recognising among the alterations which can 
properly be considered metamorphic two broad types. 1st, Oontact- 
Metamorphism, where the rocks have been altered by contact with or 
proximity to some body of eruptive material, and 2nd, Regional Meta¬ 
morphism, where the alteration cannot be ascribed to any such local 
cause as the invasion of an intrusive rock, but is so widespread that it 
must be due to a more general origin, such as conditions of pressure, 
temperature, mechanical movement, presence of water and mineralising 
agents affecting extensive tracts of the earth’s crust. This arrangement, 
though convenient, cannot always be satisfactorily made, for although in 
regional metamorphism a maximum of change is often reached which is 
hardly equalled in contact-metamorphism, cases are met with where the 
phenomena of the two types cannot he satisfactorily discriminated. 
Nevertheless the commonly accepted subdivision is so generally useful 
that it may well be retained until our knowledge of metamorphism lias 
become more precise and profound than it is at present. 

§ i. Contaet-Metamorphism. 

In this kind of alteration two fundamental conditions have to be 
considered: 1st, the nature, mass, temperature, and composition of the 
eruptive rock * and 2nd, the composition and structure of the rocks 
through which the intrusive material has been injected, and the presence 
or absence of interstitial water in them. (1) With regard to the first of 
these conditions, it is obvious that a large intrusion will produce more 
alteration than a small intrusion of the same rock. The areola of meta- 

1 Jahrb. Pram. Geol Landesanst. 1884, p. 620. See also, for an early study of the 
influence of contact-metamorphism on augitic igneous rocks, Allport, < 4 >. /. (L K x.xxii. 
(1876), p. 418. 
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morphism round a great boss of granite or of diorite will be broader and 
the metamorphism itself more intense than that round a mere vein or 
dyke. The constitution of the intrusive rock has been an important 
factor in the metamorphism. Thus great differences are observable 
between the nature and amount of this alteration produced by the more 
basic and the more acid volcanic rocks. The former, such as basalt, 
possess such extreme fluidity as to be able to penetrate into the cracks 
of other rocks and catch up fragments of them, which they indurate or 
even fuse, but without inducing much chemical change. It would appear 
that mere dry heat produces only a small amount of chemical alteration. 
The more acid volcanic rocks, on the other hand, such as trachyte, 
phonolite and rhyolite are viscous or pasty, do not wrap round so closely 
the rocks which they invade, and seldom melt them, though possessing 
a temperature considerably higher than that of the basic lavas. But 
owing probably to the vapours with which they are charged they induce 
various chemical transformations. 1 Granite has been believed not to 
furnish examples of the actual fusion of the surrounding or enclosed rocks, 
though it may have absorbed more or less of them (see, however, p. 776), 
but it has long been recognised to be accompanied with a more complete 
transformation of these rocks than any other intrusive material, and this 
change may be traced to a distance of a mile or more from the line of 
contact. In this case also, as has been already stated, the presence of 
pneumatolitic agents—water, alkaline silicates, chlorides and fluorides, 
with other vapours or solutions, has been largely influential, combined, 
doubtless, with great pressure, high temperature, and a continuance of 
’ these conditions for vast periods of time. 

(2) With respect to the influence of the nature and structure of the 
altered rock upon the metamorphism, it is obvious that such different 
materials as shale, sandstone, coal, and limestone, will give very different 
results even if exposed to the same amount and kind of metamorphic 
energy. The amount of water present in the pores of a rock will likewise 
largely influence the extent and nature of the alteration. A rock which, 
if perfectly dry, might undergo little or no change, when heated would be 
subjected to chemical reactions and mineral re - arrangements by the 
operation of interstitial water. Much must depend, too, upon the relation 
between the position of the intrusive mass and the stratification of the 
rocks affected. As stated on p. 64, heat is conducted four times faster 
along the planes of stratification than across them, so that an intruded 
sheet or sill should, other things being equal, produce less alteration than 
a boss which breaks across the bedding. It will be readily understood, 
also, that detached portions of a rock which have been caught up and 
entirely enclosed within an intrusive mass will show usually a more 
highly altered condition than the peripheral parts of the rock, which 
have merely presented one side to the invading material. 2 

1 Professor Lacroix, Mem. Acad . Sci. Paris, xxxi. (3894). 

2 Professor Lacroix, in the memoir above cited, has made a particular study of the 
metamorphism of fragments enclosed in volcanic rocks. On the physical effects of 
contact-metamorphism, see J. Barrell, Artier. Journ. AcL xiii. (1902), p. 279. 
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The following examples of the nature of the metamorphism of contact 
are arranged in progressive order of intensity, beginning with the feeblest 
change, and ending with results that are quite comparable with the great 
changes involved in regional metamorphism. 

Bleaching is well seen at the surface, where heated volcanic vapours 
rise through tuffs or lavas and convert them into white clays (p. 616V 
Decoloration, however, has proceeded also, underneath, alqpg the sides of 
dykes. Thus in Arran, a zone of decoloration ranging from 5 or 6 to 
25 or 30 feet in width, runs in the red sandstone along each side of 
many of the abundant basalt-dykes. This removal of the colouring 
peroxide may have been effected by the prolonged escape of hot vapours 
from the cooling lava of the dykes. Had it been due merely to the 
reducing effect of organic matter” in the meteoric water filtering down 
each side of the dyke, it ought to occur as frequently along joints in 
■which there has been no ascent of igneous matter. 

Coloration.—Rocks, particularly shale and sandstone, in contact with 
intrusive sheets, are sometimes so reddened as to resemble the burnt 
shale from an ironwork. Every case of reddening along a line of junction 
between an eruptive and non-eruptive rock must not, however, be set down 
without examination as an effect of the mere heat of the injected mass, 
for sometimes the colouring may be due to subsequent oxidation of iron 
in one or both of the rocks by water percolating along the lines of 
contact. 

Disaggregation.—It is occasionally observable that rocks originally 
coherent and tough have become friable by contact with eruptive material, 
as in the case of gneiss and granite in Auvergne, when in contact with 
the volcanic rocks. 

Induration.—Most frequently the reverse of disintegration has been 
produced, for the rocks along the contact with an intrusive mass have 
commonly been hardened. Sandstone, for example, is converted into a 
compact rock which breaks with the lustrous fracture of quartzite. 
Argillaceous strata are altered into flinty slate, Lydian-stone, jasper, or 
porcellanite. This change may sometimes be produced by mere dry heat, 
as when clay is baked. But it may also arise from the action of heated 
water, as is shown where the percentage of silica has been increased by 
the deposit of a siliceous cement in the interstices of the stone, or by 
the replacement of some of the mineral substances by silica. Such 
changes are specially observable round eruptive masses of granite and 
diabase. 1 

Expulsion of Water.—One effect of the intrusion of molten matter 
among the ordinary cool rocks of the earth’s crust has doubtless often 
been temporarily to expel their interstitial water. The heat may even 
have been occasionally sufficient to drive off water of crystallization or of 
chemical combination. Mr. Sorby mentions that it has been able to 

1 Kayser, on contact-metamorpliism around the diabase of tlie Harz, Z, 1). </. 0, xxii. 
103, where analyses showing the high percentage of silica are given. Hawes, Amer. Jmrrn. 
$ci. January 1881. The phenomena of metamorphism round granite are further described 
below, p. 778 seq. 
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dispel the water present in the minute fluid cavities of quartz in a sand¬ 
stone invaded by diabase. 1 

Prismatic Structure.—Contact with eruptive rocks has frequently 
produced a prismatic structure in the contiguous masses. Conspicuous 



illustrations of this change are displayed in sandstones through which 
dykes have risen (Fig. 339). Independently of the lines of stratification, 
polygonal prisms, six inches or more in diameter, and several feet in 
length, starting from the 
face of the dyke, have been 
• developed in the sand stone.' J 

Some of the most perfect ex¬ 
amples of superinduced prisms 
may occasionally bo noticed in a 
seams of coal which, from offering 
least resistance in a group of 
strata, have been more especially a 
apt to be invaded by intrusive a 
igneous rocks. In the Scottish 
coal-fields,' sheets of basalt have h 
been forced along the surfaces of Fig. 3 10.— * Coal-seam (u.<t) lying on llrechiy (/<) and made 
coal-seams, and even along their ' columnar <«') by a sill (<■) of Basalt, Shore, Saltcoats, 
centre. The coal in these cases is Ayrshire. 

sometimes beautifully columnar, its slender hexagonal and pentagonal prisms, like rows 
of stout pencils, diverging from the surface of the intrusive sill* 5 (Fig. 340). The 
basalt, on the other hand, has been changed i nto a kind of clay (posted, p. 775). _ 

.<7. N. 1880. p. 735. 

2 Sandstone altered by basalt, melaphyre, or allied rock, Wildenstein, near Biidingen, 
Upper Hesse; Sehdberle, near Kriebitz, Bohemia; Johnsdorf, near Zittau, Saxony (the 
quarter - sandstone of Goriscbstein, in Saxon Switzerland, is beautifully columnar; W. 
Keeping, GeoL Mmj. 1879, p. 437); Bishopbriggs, near Glasgow (Fig. 339). 

- Coal and lignite, with their accompanying clays, altered by basalt, diabase, melaphyre, 
&e., Ayrshire, Scotland (Fig. 340) ; St. Saturnin, Auvergne ; Meissner, Hesse Cassel ; 
Ettingshausen, Vogelsgebirgo ; Sulzbaeh, Upper Palatinate of Bavaria; Minfkhehen, 
Hungary: by trachyte, Commentary, Central France ; by phonolite. Northern Bavaria. 

VOL. XI F 
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Other examples of the production of this structure have been described in dolomite 
altered by quartz - porphyry (Campiglia, Tuscany) ; fresh-water limestone altered by 
basalt (Gergovia, Auvergne); basalt-tulf and granite altered by basalt 1 (Alt. Saint - 
Michel, Le Puy). 

Calcination, Melting*, Coking *. 2 —By the great heat of erupted masses, 
more especially of basalt and its allies, rocks have been calcined and 
partially or completely melted. In some, the matrix or some of the 
component minerals - have been melted; in others the whole rock has 
been fused. Among granite fragments ejected with the slags of old 
volcanic vents in Auvergne, some present no trace of alteration, others 
are burnt as if they had been in a furnace, or are partially melted so as 
to look like slags, their component minerals, however, remaining distinct. 
In the Eifel volcanic region, the fragments of mica-schist and gneiss 
ejected with the volcanic detritus have sometimes a crust or glaze of 
glass. Sandstones, though. most frequently baked into a compact 
quartzite, are sometimes changed into an enamel-like mass in which, 
when the rock contains an argillaceous or calcareous matrix with 
dispersed quartz-grains, the infusible quartz may be recognised. 

In Hesse and Tlmringmvald, Zirkel lias described sandstones altered by contact 
with basalt, where the quartz-grains are enveloped in a vitreous matrix, in which 
abundant microscopic microlites occur, and present in their arrangement evidence of a* 
iluxion-structure. This glassy constituent probably represents the argillaceous and 
other materials in which the quartz-grains were originally imbedded, and which has 
been fused and made to flow by the heat of the basalt. 15 According to Bunsen's observa¬ 
tions, volcanic tuff and phonolite have sometimes been melted on the sides of the 
dolerite dykes which traverse them, so as to present the aspect of pitchstone or 
obsidian. 4 Complete fusion, fluxion-structure, and microscopic crystallites, resembling 
those of true igneous rocks, may thus be produced in sedimentary rocks by contact- 
metamorphism. 

The effects of eruptive materials upon, carbonaceous beds, and 
particularly upon coal-seams, are among the most conspicuous examples 
of this kind of alteration. The effects vary considerably, according to 
the bulk and nature of the eruptive sheet, the thickness, composition, 
and structure of the coal-seam, and probably other causes. In some 
cases, the coal has been made prismatic, as above described. More often 
it has been fused and has acquired a blistered or vesicular texture, the 
gas cavities being either empty or filled with some inhltrated mineral, 
especially calcite (east of Fife). The most frequent change is the conver- 

1 Naumann, ‘ Geognosie/ i. p. 737. 

2 It is worthy of observation that changes of the kind here referred to occur most 
commonly with basalt-rocks, melaphyres, and diabases. Trachyte has been a less frequent 
agent of alteration, though some remarkable examples of its inlluence have been noted. 
Poulett Scrope ( Geol . Tram. 2nd ser. ii.) describes the alteration of a trachyte conglomerate 
by trachyte into a vitreous mass. Quartz-porphyry and diorite occasionally present examples 
of calcination, or more or less complete fusion. But with the granitic and syenitio rocks 
changes of this kind have never been observed. Naumann, ‘ Geognosie,’ i. p. 744. 

. 3 A r . Jahrb. 187*2, p. 7. For other examples see Mohl, Verhaudl. deal. Iteic/imnd. 
171, p. 259 ; Hnssak, Tschermatfs Min. Mittheil. 1883, p. 530. 

4 Usually the vitreous band at the margin of a basalt dyke belongs to the intruded rock 
and not to that through which it has risen (ante, pp. 235, 735, 745). 
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si on of the coal into a hard and brittle kind of anthracite or “ blind coal,” 
owing to the loss of its more volatile portions (west of Fife). This 
change may be observed in a coal-seam 6 or 8 feet thick, even at a 
distance of 50 yards from a large dyke. Traced nearer to the eruptive 
mass, the coal passes into a kind of pyritous cinder, scarcely half the 
original thickness of the seam. At the actual contact with the dyke, it 
becomes by degrees a kind of caked soot, not more perhaps than a few 
inches thick (South Staffordshire, Ayrshire). Coal has sometimes even 
been turned into graphite (New Cumnock, Ayrshire). 1 

The basalt of Meissner (-Lower Hesse) overlies a thick stratum of brown coal which 
shows an interesting series of alterations. Immediately under the igneous rock, a thin 
seam of impure earthy coal (“letten”) appears as if completely burnt. The next 
underlying stratum has been altered into metallic-lustred anthracite, passing downwards 
into various black glossy coals, beneath which the brown coal is worthless. The depth 
to which the alteration extends is 5*3 metres. 2 Another example of alteration has 
been described by G. vom Rath from Fiinfkircheii in Hungary? A coal-seam has 
there been invaded by a basic igneous rock (perhaps diabase) now so decomposed that its 
true lithological character cannot’ be satisfactorily determined (see p, 775). Here and 
there, the intrusive rock lies eoncordantly with the stratification of the coal, in other 
places it sends out lingers, ramifies, abruptly ends off, or occurs in detached nodular frag¬ 
ments in the coal. The latter, in contact with the intrusive material, is converted into 
prismatic coke. The analysis of three specimens of the coal throws light on the nature 
of the change. One of these (A) shows the ordinary composition of the coal at a 
distance from the influence of the intrusive rock ; the second (B), taken from a distance 
of about 0*3 metre (nearly 1 foot), exhibits a partial conversion into coke ; while in the 
third (C), taken from immediate contact with the eruptive mass, nearly all the volatile 
hydrocarbons have been expelled. 


Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Coke. 

Bitumen. 

A. S *29 per cent. 

2*074 

79*7 

20*3 

B. 9*73 „ 

1*112 

87*8 

12*2 

C. 45*96 „ 

0*151 

95*3 

4*7 


During the subterranean distillation arising from the destruction or alteration of coal 
and bituminous shales, while the gases evolved find their way to the surface, the liquid 
products, on the other hand, are apt to collect in fissures and cavities. In Central 
Scotland, where the coal-fields have been so abundantly pierced by igneous masses, 
petroleum ami asphaltum are of frequent occurrence, sometimes in chinks and veins of 
sandstones and other sedimentary strata, sometimes in the cavities of the igneous rocks 
themselves. In West Lothian, intrusive sheets, traversing a group of strata containing 
seams of coal and oil-shale, have a distinctly bituminous odour when freshly broken, and 
little globules of petroleum may be detected in their cavities. In the same district, the 
joints and fissures of a massive sandstone are filled with solid brown asphalt, which the 
quarrymen manufacture into caudles. 


1 For a recent aceoimt of this Cumnock example see II. Bolton, Trans. Gml. Roc. 
Manchester, xxiii. (1895). The coal has been made columnar and the columns at their 
junction with the basalt pass into graphite, which adheres to the intrusive rock. 

2 Moesta, £ Geologisehe Sehilderung, Meissner und Hirschberge,’ Marburg, 1867. 

2 Oh vom Bath, X. Jahrh. 1880, p. 1276. In the above analyses the bitumen includes all 
volatile constituents driven off by heat, hence coke and bitumen ■= 100. Another instance is 
described by Giimbel from Mahrisch-Ostrau, where coal is coked by an augite-porphyry, 
Verh. (Jeol. Reiclmuist. 1874, p. 55. 
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Propylitisation.—Reference may be made liere to the changes super¬ 
induced in rocks by the influence of hot vapours and gases (solfatarie 
action, p. 313). Among these alterations, whereby the characters of 
the original propylites of Western America have been induced, are the 
conversion of hornblende and biotite into green chloritic |:-• ■ ii■ 1«>■ 11 ■ mph-. 
and that of the felspars into epidote. 

Marmarosis.—The most frequent alteration undergone by limestone 
when invaded by an eruptive rock is its conversion into crystalline or 
saccharoid marble. This change may extend only an inch or two from 
the edge of a dyke, but may stretch over hundreds of yards where the 
eruptive mass has been of large size. As a rule it 
is more pronounced in connection with acid than 
with basic igneous rocks. A pure limestone will give 
rise only to crystalline cal cite grains, but if, as so 
frequently happens, admixtures of non-calcareous 
sediment are present, they induce the development 
of other minerals, such as tremolite and garnet. 

One of the earliest described examples of this change is that 
at Rathlin. Island, oil' the north coast of Ireland (Fig. dll). 
Two basalt dykes (20 and 35 feet thick respectively) ascend 
there through chalk, of which a band 20 feet thick separates 
them. Down the middle of this central chalk band runs a tortuous dyke one foot 
thick. The chalk between the dykes and for some distance on either side has been 
altered into a finely granular marble. 1 On 
the east side of the great intrusive mass of 
Fair Head the chalk is likewise marmarised. 

Another smaller but interesting illustration 
of the same change occurs at Camps Quarry 
near Edinburgh. The dull grey Burdie House 
limestone (Lower Carboniferous), full of valves 
of LcpercliUa and plants, lias there been in¬ 
vaded by a basaltic dyke, which, sending 
slender veins into the limestone, lias enclosed 
portions of it. The limestone is found to 
have acquired the granular crystalline char¬ 
acter of marble, each little granule of calcite 
having its own orientation of cleavage planes 
(Fig. 342). 


V" 


Fig. 341—Dykes of basalt 
(a a a) traversing chalk 
(6 6), which near the 
dykes is converted into 
marble (c c), Rathlin 
Island, Antrim. 



Fig. 312. — Section of limestone (<t) (Burdie 
House) converted into granular marble 
by basalt (h). MngnUlod 20 diameters. 


none is more conspicuous than 
tbe rocks affected. Where the 


Production of New Minerals.— 

Among the phenomena of metamor¬ 
phism, whether contact or regional, 
the development of new minerals in 

alteration lias resulted in fusion, microlites or more definite crystals are 
found in the glasses, such minerals as pyroxene, hypersthene, cordierite, 
spinel, biotite, ilmenite, Ac., being discernible with the microscope. Where, 
on the other hand, the metamorphism has spread further and may have 


Gonybeare, Trans. Geul. ptoc. iii. p. 210 and Plate x. One of the most remarkable 
examples of marmarosis is the alteration of the (Triassic) limestone of Carrara into the well- 
known statuary marble (see postea, p. 804). 
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been due not merely to the high temperature of the eruptive mass but to 
the vapours with which it was impregnated, a much more conspicuous 
development of new minerals is observable. These minerals have usually 
an obvious genetic relation to the composition of the rocks in which they 
are formed, but in many cases they also bear witness to the introduction 
of elements which were not originally present in these rocks. In 
argillaceous strata, such as clay-slates, as Mr. Hutchings has pointed out, 
one of the most unfailing and sensitive indications of commencing 
metamorphism is the progressive decrease in number and increase in size 
of the little rutile needles (ante, p. 171). Next in degree of sensibility is 
probably the development of minute scales of biotite. Quartz and felspar 
have often crystallized together and in their appearance are intimately 
connected. More advanced stages of alteration are marked by the presence 
of what have been called pre-eminently “ contact-minerals, 55 particularly 
cordierite, andalusite, kyanite and sillimanite. Hence a certain general 
order of succession in the development of the minerals may be traced 
across a broad areola of contact-metamorphism. On the outer margin of 
the ring, the internal re~arjJingements and mineralogical re-combinations 
show themselves in many argillaceous rocks by the appearance of small 
knots or concretions which are replaced further inward by recognisable 
silicates, such as staurolite, then by kyanite, followed perhaps further in 
by sillimanite, while towards the centre the dark mica which appears 
even in the outer parts of the ring attains a marked prominence, often 
accompanied with garnets and other new minerals. 1 A few examples 
may be cited here, but the subject will be more fully illustrated further 
on in connection with the production of foliation. 

A simple but interesting instance of this kind of eontact-mctamorphism was described 
many years ago by Benslow, from near Plas Ncwydd, Anglesea. A basalt dyke, 1134 feet 
in breadth, there traverses strata of shale and argillaceous limestone, which are altered 
to a distance of 35 feet from the intrusive rock, the limestone becoming granular and 
crystalline, and the shale being hardened, hero and there porcellanized, while its shells 
(.Producti, &c.), though nearly obliterated, are still traceable by their impressions. In 
the altered fossiliferous shale numerous crystals of analeime and garnet have been 
developed, the latter yielding as much as 20 per cent of lime. 2 Similar phenomena 
were observed by Sedgwick along the edges of intruded Whin Sill (p. 733) among tlie 
Carboniferous Limestones and shales of High TeesdaleJ’’ JVI ore recently the interesting 
contact-phenomena of this region have been studied in detail by Mr. W. M. Hutchings, 
who has found that below the sheet of igneous rock, which is 100 feet thick, meta¬ 
morphism is distinctly appreciable through the limestones and shales down to the 
basement conglomerate, a vertical distance of more than SO feet. The purer limestone 
has been converted into marble, quite like what might be due to the influence of granite. 
Argillaceous limestone has likewise been rendered completely crystalline, and amidst its 
re-crystallized caleito other minerals have been developed, especially idocrase, garnet 
and augite, the last two here and there growing out from the edge of the sill like the 
teeth of a saw. There occur also pale hornblende in slender needles, epidote, sphene 
and a good deal of re-crystallized quartz. The intercalated sandstones have been 

1 G. Barrow, Q. J. G. & xlix. p. 330. For a proposed nomenclature of those rocks in * 
successive zones of contact-metamorphism, see W. Salomon, Cony res GeoL Internal. Paris, 1900. 

2 Cambridge Phil . Trans, i. p. 402. 

3 Op. cit. ii. p. 175. 
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changed into quartzite. The shales are marked by the production of new mica, with 
chlorite, quartz and sometimes felspar, as well as biotite, andalusite, anthopyllite, &e. 
The calcareous shales display the most extreme alteration in the whole section of strata ; 
they have sometimes been converted into a brown compact hornfels-like rock, full oi 
garnets, and containing also idoerase, spinel (enclosed in the garnet and idocrase), tin* 
general ground mass forming a calcareous adinole. The limestone even at a distance of 
60 feet from the contact has been completely re-crystallized, while small augite crystals 
have been developed at a distance of 40 feet. 1 

At Rongstock on the Elbe in Bohemia certain Senonian marls have been invaded by 
a mass of dolerite or gabbro, probably of Tertiary age. At a distance of MOO metres 
from the contact the strata begin to get harder in texture and darker in colour ; at f>00 
metres their foraminifera become hardly discernible, and at 400 metres are. no longer 
traceable, their places being taken by caleite. At 200 metres the marls regain their 
lighter colour and begin to show little nests of epidote. This mineral gradually attains 
a greater development as the intrusive mass is approached, forming groups of parallel 
needles until immediately at the contact the marl is found to have been converted into 
a greyish-white handed rock, formed of folia of epidote, garnet, and quartz, while the 
intevstratified layers of sandstone have been indnrat&d to the compactness of quartzite. 2 

Among localities where the development of new minerals in proximity to eruptive 
rock has taken place on the most extensive scale, none have been more frequently or 
carefully described than some in the group of mountains lying to the east and south-east 
of Botzen, in the Tyrol (Monzoni, Predazzo). Limestones of Lower Tiiassic (or Permian) 
age have there been invaded by masses of monzonitc, granite, melaphyre, diabase, and 
orthoelase-porphyry. They have become coarsely-crystalline marble, portions of them 
being completely enveloped in the eruptive rock. But their most remarkable feature is 
that in them, and in the eruptive rock in contact with them, many minerals, often 
beautifully crystallized, have been developed, including garnet, idocrase, gehlenitc, 
fassaite, pistacite, spinel, anorthite, mica, magnetic iron, lnvmatito, apatite, and ser¬ 
pentine. Some of these minerals occur chiefly or only in the eruptive masses, others 
more frequently in the limestone, which is marked by a lime-silicate hornstone zone 
along the junction. But these are all products of contact of the two kinds of rock. 
Layers of carbonates (calcite, also with brucitc) alternate with lamina* and streaks of 
various silicates, in a manner strikingly similar to the arrangement found in limestones 
among areas of regional metamorphism, where no visible intrusive rock has inlluenccd 
the phenomena. 3 

Alteration of the Intrusive Roek. —While the igneous masses have 
produced more or less metamorphism in the rocks with which they have 
come into contact, they have not infrequently themselves undergone 
considerable simultaneous modifications both of composition and structure. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous illustrations of this reaction are supplied 
where basic intrusions have forced their way among highly carbonaceous 

1 W. M. Hutchings, Gcal. J lag, 1898, pp. 69, 123. 

“ Professor Hibsch, Verlmmll. IC K. Geol. Reich sau st. Vicuna, 1889, No. 11, p. 204 ; 
Biickstrom, Geol. Foren . Stockholm, xiii. ( 1891 ), p. 578. 

3 On the Monzoni region, see .Doelter, Jahrh. Geol, Reich must alt, 1875, p. 207, 
where a bibliography of the locality up to the date of publication will be found. Other 
papers have since appeared, of which the following dealing with the phenomena of contact- 
metamorphism may be mentioned. CL vom Rath, Z. D. G. U. 1875, p. 343 ; * Der M’on- 
‘zoni in siidostlichen Tirol,’ Bonn, 1875 ; Lemberg, Z. 1), G. G, 1877, p. 457. O. v. Huber, 
Z. I). G. G, li. (1899), p. 89 ; and the memoir of Brdgger on the succession of the eruptive 
rocks of Predazzo, being Part ii. of his work on the eruptive rocks of the Christiania district, 
cited ante, p. 217. 
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strata. A compact crystalline black heavy basalt or diabase, when it sends 
sheets and veins into a coal or bituminous shale, becomes yellow or white, 
earthy, and friable, loses weight, ceases to have any apparent crystalline 
texture, and, in short, passes into what would at first unhesitatingly be 
pronounced to be mere clay. It is only when the distinctly intrusive 
character of this substance is recognised in the veins and fingers which it 
sends out, and in its own irregular course in the altered coal, that its 
true nature is made evident. Microscopical examination shows that this 
“ white-rock ” or “ white-trap ” is merely an altered form of some cliabasic 
or basaltic rock, wherein the felspar crystals, though much decayed, can 
yet be traced, the augite, olivine, and magnetite being more or less 
completely changed into a mere pulverulent earthy substance. Traces of 
the glassy selvage of contact may still sometimes be detected in these 
altered rocks. 

Examples of this alteration of the intrusive rock have been above referred to. They 
may be frequently observed in Central Scotland, where the coal-seams in the coal-fields 
have been destroyed by injected sheets of basalt, and where, along the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, as well as in water-courses and quarries, innumerable instances occur 
of the invasion of black shales by similar material with the consequent production of 
“white-trap.” The following chemical analyses show that basic rocks which have 
undergone this kind of alteration have been converted into kaolin and carbonates. 



1 . 

II. 

Silica 

38*830 

36*8 

Alumina 

I3*2f>0 

22*95 

Lime 

3*925 

9*73 

Magnesia 

d-lSO 

2*S5 

Soda . 

0*971 

0*5 

Potash . 

0*422 

1*1 

Tron pro to x. . 

13*830 

4*08 

Iron perox. . 

4*335 

2*6 TiO.> 

Carbonic acid 

9*320 

11*9 

Phosphoric acid 


0*75 

Mangan. protox. . 


trace 

Water . 

11*010 

7*7 


100*073 

100*96 


I. From the South Staffordshire coal-field. Analysed by Henry, Mem. (/col. &him,, 

“South Staffordshire,” p. 118. An account of “white-trap” by Jukes is given 
in this memoir. 

II. From Newhalls, South Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. Analysed by E. Steelier, 
Tschcrmak's Mittheil. i. (1887), p. 190; Pmu Hoy. Hoc. Ml in. 1888. These 
papers contain the result of Dr. Stecher’s investigation of a collection of 
specimens which I sent to him in illustration of the phenomena of contaet- 
metamorphism in the basin of the Firth of Forth. 

In studying the microscopic structure of the rocks which have been altered in this 
way, Dr. Steelier has shown that along the edges of contact with the sandstones or 
shales, the diabases present a great abundance of well-defined crystals of olivine, that 
as the rock is examined progressively further from the coutact, these crystals become 
more or less corroded, while in the centre of the sheet they so entirely disappear that 
the rock appears as a diabase without olivine. He found that the interior parts of the 
mass are more acid than the exterior parts, and he attributed this difference to the 
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incorporation of silica from rocks (sandstones, &c.) broken through by the diabase. 
The outer olivine-bearing selvage he regarded as representing the original composition 
of the rock at the time of its extrusion, and he thought that the assimilation of acid 
material by the central still fluid and slowly cooling portion led to the corrosion and re¬ 
solution of the olivine which at the time of extrusion, as proved by the marginal selvage, 
was already perfectly crystallized out. In some of the rocks ho found a surplus of silica 
which had crystallized as quartz. Recognising that the first portion to take definite 
-crystalline form would be more basic than the still liquid portions, he yet concluded 
that this will not account for the observed facts, which in his opinion point to an actual 
addition of silica. 1 

Basic rocks have exerted a caustic influence more especially upon the 
fragments (xenoliths) of other rocks which they have caught up and 
involved. By this action they have incorporated some foreign material 
into their substance so as to modify their chemical constitution and to 
leave unused only a few refractory minerals like zircon, sapphire, and 
others. It has been supposed that no such action occurs among acid 
rocks. 2 It is true that in what may be regarded as plutonic or deep- 
seated masses of these rocks caustic absorption of this kind appears to be 
absent. But instances have been multiplying in late years of large 
intrusive masses of acid material which, probably connected with volcanic 
protrusions, and therefore exercising their influence nearer the surface 
and under diminished pressure, have unquestionably dissolved more or 
less of the rocks through which they have risen. Their caustic action 
has been most marked when brought to hear upon materials com¬ 
paratively basic in composition, as where granophyre has penetrated and 
incorporated gabbro. 

The instructive example of this action described in 1894 by Professor Hollas from 
Barnavave near Carlingtord, in the north-east of Ireland, showed that a Tertiary gabbro 
already solid and traversed by joints and cracks was invaded by granitic (or granophyrie) 
material, which must have been in a state of great fluidity so as to be injected into the 
minutest crevices of the older rock (compare Fig. 313). This acid material has absorbed 
so much of the gabbro as to present distinct differences of mineralogieal and chemical 
composition, according to the amount and constitution of the portions thus assimilated. 
Professor Sollas believes that at least four varieties of the acid rock owe their characters 
to this cause —biotite-granophyre, biotite-amphibole-granophyre, augite-granopbyro, and 
diallage-amphibole-augite-granophyre. :{ 

Another instance is supplied by the granophyre of Carrock Fell, already noticed 
(p. 710). Mr. Harker has shown that the augite has been wholly dissolved out of the 
portion of the gabbro at the junction and incorporated in the acid rock, and that the 
felspar has also in great part been dissolved, though some of the large crystals of plagio- 
clase in the modified granophyre may belong to the gabbro, while the iron-ores and 
apatite remain with little or no change. 4 

A third illustration has been brought to light by Mr. Harker from the Tertiary 
volcanic series of Skye, where a granophyre has invaded a gabbro and has absorbed so 
much of the basic material as to constitute fully one-fourth of its own bulk. 5 

1 See his papers, cited above. 

Zirkel remarks, for instance, that it is not met with among the fragments enclosed in 
granites and syenites, “ Lehrbuch tier Petrographic,” i. (1893), p. 593. 

3 Trans . Roy. Irish Acad. xxx. Part xii. (1894), p. 477. 

4 <2. J. G. & li. (1895), p. 136. 

5 Op. cit. lii. (1896), p. 320. 
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Production of Foliation. —The most extreme form of contact-meta¬ 
morphism has been reserved for the last part of this section. In this case 
not only have new minerals been developed, but the whole texture, 
structure, and composition of the altered rock have been changed, and 
this transformation lias sometimes been accompanied by such a complete 
transfusion or inter blending of the erupted and the metamorphosed rock 
that no sharp line can be drawn to define their respective limits. Infer¬ 
ence has already been made to some of the aspects of this commingling 
in connection with the relation of certain intrusive masses of granite. 
We have now to consider it rather as it has affected the rocks into which 
the granite has been intruded. The chief feature of this intensest type of 
contact-metamorphism is the production of a foliated structure, which in 
different cases may be observed in every stage of development, from the 
incipient micaceous films of a clay-slate or phyllite up to the thoroughly 
crystalline condition of a schist or gneiss. This structure is recognisable 
whether the line of separation between the eruptive rock and its surround¬ 
ings is distinct, or is lost in that lit par lit alternation which has already 
been described (p. 728). In its feebler development it can be seen to have 
followed the pre-existing divisional planes of the rocks affected by it. In 
some cases these planes have been those of bedding, in others they have 
been those of cleavage, when the latter had become the most pronounced. 
But in the extreme stages it is sometimes difficult or impossible to decide 
whether the planes of foliation represent previously existing planes or 
have been developed along a new series connected with the influence of 
the intrusive rock. Where a group of sedimentary rocks of tolerably 
various petrographieal characters strikes at a large eruptive boss, so as to 
present to it the ends of successively different strata, the foliation which 
follows approximately the margin of the igneous mass, and crosses the strike 
of the stratification of the metamorphosed rocks, must obviously be due to 
the action of the invading material. The peti'ographical contrasts between 
the original sediments will still be evident in their metamorphosed condi¬ 
tion, so that the character of the material and the degree of its foliation 
may be expected to vary as the metamorphism is followed from argillace¬ 
ous to siliceous or calcareous bands. These features have a special signi¬ 
ficance, as they connect in the most inti unite way the phenomena of 
contact and regional metamorphism. 

It is natural that various opinions should be entertained as to the 
cause of the rough parallelism which may thus be traced between the 
margin of the eruptive mass and the direction of the foliation in the 
immediately adjacent rocks. If we regard the foliation in regional 
metamorphism as having had its planes determined by shearing stresses, 
increasing even to rupture, we may suppose that some similar mechanical 
effects were produced around a great boss of eruptive material driven like 
a huge wedge into the terrestrial crust, and that along the planes of 
cleavage or rupture thus orginat.ed the foliation was simultaneously or 
subsequently developed, with the co-operation of the mineralising agents 
supplied from the intrusive mass. There appear to be cases where large 
masses of eruptive material have taken their places in the crust before the 
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completion of the organic movements, and have consequently undergone 
some part of the stresses to which the foliation of the surrounding rocks 
is ascribed. 1 On the other hand, without invoking mechanical aid we 
may seek the explanation in a possible permeation of the metamorphosed 
rocks by the mineralising agents successively passing outward from the 
body of intruded magma, with the consequent formation of successive 
zones of re-crystallization parallel with the periphery of the plutonic 
mass. Or we may consider whether there might not be an actual trans¬ 
ference of the magma itself across the surrounding rocks which it was 
able to absorb and incorporate, so as in cooling and crystallizing to give 
rise to segregations of minerals along successive planes parallel to the 
body of cool rock outside and to the surface of the hot mass inside. 

A vast number of instances of such extreme forms of contact- 
metamorphism have now been described in detail from all parts of the 
world. Space can be found here for only a few illustrative examples, 
taken from some leading types of intrusive rock. 



Fig. 343.—Dyke-like portions of Scliorl- 
scliist in Devonian slate, west of 
Victoria, Cornwall. 


Granite.—Round the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, already referred to 
(ante, p. 72S), the Devonian and Carboniferous forma- 
ations have undergone remarkable changes, winch 
have long been cited as classic examples of eontact- 
metamorphism. Fine grey wacko and slate have been 
converted into mica - schist and varieties of gneiss 
(eornubianite). In some cases the slates become in¬ 
durated and dark in colour, and new minerals (schorl, 
chiastolite, &c.) are developed in them. The volcanic 
bands intercalated with the sedimentary series likewise * 
undergo alteration, the “greenstones,” in particular, 
becoming much more coarsely crystalline as they 
approach the granite. Each boss of granite is sur¬ 
rounded with its ring of metamorphism, which varies 
greatly in breadth and in the intensity of alteration.- 
Interesting sections may be seen near Victoria, Corn- 
■ wall, which show the manner in which schorl has been 
introduced from below into the slates and has given rise to schorl-schist. 11 will he 
remembered that schorl contains some 10 per cent of boric acid and a little fluorine, two 
of the mineralising agents which are regarded as especially effective in the eontact-meta- 
niorplusm produced by granite. In the sections here referred to, the schorl has been 
introdu ced into ^vertical joints or fissures of the silvery slates or kill as (Fig, 848, .y), 

1 As already pointed out (p. 718), this development of the crystalline structure in plutonic 
rocks at such a time and under such conditions is Dr. Weinsclienk’s ple;jrnfntui(iz<dlun. 
Compt. rancl. wngrfa. (Jfoh Inter nut. Paris, 1900, p. 840. 

De la Beche, ‘ Report ou Geology of Devon and Cornwall,’ Mm. Gt'ol, Gurrep, 1889 
p, 268. See also Forbes, Trans. GeoJ. Sue. (Jornmdl , ii. p. 260, and Boase, up. elf. iv. (1882)* 
p. 166. The microscopic structure of the unaltered slates of Corn wall has been described 
by Allport, Q. 7. G. A. xxxii. (1876), p. 407, and that of the greenstones by J. A. Phillips, 
op. cit. xxxiv. (1878). borne interesting observations on the motamorphism of Cornish and 
other slates are given by Sorby in his Address to the Geological Society, up. ett. xxxvi. 
(1880) p. 81 etseq. More recent information regarding the granite and metamorphism of 
the south-west of England has been supplied by General MAlahon, {K ,/. <7. K xlix. (1898) 

P * !q9 5 a ( q 894) ’ p ‘ f 38 5 F * Rxitley ’ Q ' J - K lil (189G) > 66 i Bi,hz > Mry. 1896, 

p. 492 ; A. Somervail, GeoJ. May. 1898, p. 509. 
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which for a distance of three or four inches on either side have been bleached from 
their usual pink tint into white and pale yellow. The lamina* of the slates have 
sometimes been puckered, and between them the schorl has been deposited in thin 
black leaves. Those leaves rapidly die out on either hand; and as they are puled 
above each other witli only thin partings of slate between them, they look at a little 
distance like black veins or dykes, from a few inches to a foot or more in breadth 
(Fig. o-13, b). Where they occur, the slates, which are usually soft and decomposing, 
have been greatly indurated ; the granite is probably in place at no great depth below”, 
hut it does not here reach the surface. It has evidently given off, however, mineralis¬ 
ing solutions which ascended through weak parts of the slates, introducing into 
them the silica which has indurated the rock and formed eyes of quartz and likewise 
the aluminous silicate, with its boric acid, lluorine, and iron-oxide, which separated out 
as schorl. 

In the Lake District of the north of England excellent examples of the phenomena 
of contact may he observed round the granite of Skiddaw. The alteration here extends 
for a distance of two or three miles from the central mass of granite. The slate, where 
unaltered, is a hliiisli-grey cleaved rock, weathering into small flakes and pencil-like 
fragments. Traced towards the granite, it first shows faint spots, 1 which increase in 
number and size until they assume the form of chiastolite crystals, with which the slate 
is now abundantly crowded. The zone of this chiastolite-slate seldom exceeds a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. Still closer to the granite, a second stage of metamorphism is 
marked by the development of a general schistose character, the rock becoming more 
massive and less cleaved. The cleavage-planes are replaced by an incipient foliation duo 
to the development _ of abundant dark little rectangular or oblong spots, probably 
imperfectly crystallized chiastolite, this mineral, as well as andalusite, occurring also in 
largo crystals, together with minute flakes of mica (spotted schist, Ivnotenschiefer). A 
third and final stage is reached when, by the increase of the mica and quartz-grains, the 
yock passes into mica,-schist—a light or bluish-grey rock, with wonderfully contorted 
foliation, which is dcvelpcd close to the granite, there being always a sharp line of 
demarcation between the mica-schist and the granite.- 

In the same region the granite boss of Shap has produced some interesting changes on 
the andesitic rhyolitic and more basic lavas and tuffs associated with the Lower Silurian 
strata. These changes have been studied by Messrs. Harkor and Marr, who describe 
the gradual alteration of the andesites by the development of brown mica, hornblende, 
sphene, and other minerals. The amygdaloidal cavities had been filled with secondary 
products, and ihe rocks had been considerably weathered before the intrusion of 
the granite, for the materials filling the vesicles partake in the general metamorphism. 
By the gradual increase of the brown mica and the production of a marked laminated 
structure indicated by the parallel disposition of the mica-flukes, these lavas and tuffs 
assume the aspect of true crystalline schists. n 

Farther north, in the south-western counties of Scotland, several large masses of 
fine-grained granite rise through the Lower Silurian greywacke and shale, which, 
around the granite for a variable distance of a few hundred yards to nearly two miles, 
have undergone great alteration (seif Fig. 300). These strata are ranged in steep 
anticlinal and synclinal or isoclinal folds, which run across the country in a general 

1 Mr. Hutchings has found that in the neighbouring district of Shap the spots which were 
thought to he probably andalusite consist of cordievite, and in some cases of white mica. 
Oeol Mutj. 189*1, p. 65. 

" J. H. Ward, Q, J, (J, N, xxxii. (1876), p. 1. Compare the development of andalusite 
in regional metamorphism, p. 797, note. 

* ! Marker and Marr, Q. J. (I xlvii. (1891), p. 266, a,ml xlix. (1893), p. 359, where 
some interesting conclusions are given as to the trivial and partial nature of the chemical 
changes produced by thermometamorphism. 
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north-east and south-west direction. It is observable that this normal strike continues, 
with little modification, up to the granite, which thus has replaced an equivalent area of 
sedimentary rock (see p. 72S). The coarser arenaceous beds, as they approach the granite, 
are changed into quartz-rock, the thin siliceous shales into Lydian-stone, the black 
anthracitic graptolite-shales into a compact mass charged with pyrites, and breaking 
into large rough blocks. The radiolarian cherts pass from their usual flinty texture 
into coarsely crystalline quartz-rocks. Strata wherein felspar-grains abound have been 
altered to a greater distance than the more siliceous beds, and show a gradation through 
spotted schists, with-an increasing development of mica and foliation, until along the 
edge of the granite they become true mica-schist and even a fine kind of gneiss. 1 The 
pebbly conglomerates which form a marked horizon among the unaltered rocks, arc 
traceable in the metamorphosed areole as rocks which, at first sight, might be taken for 
some kind of porphyritic gneiss. Their quartz-pebbles have assumed a resinous aspect, 
and are enveloped in a crystalline micaceous paste. 

The Trench Pyrenees present instructive examples of the effect of the protrusion 
of granite and other eruptive rocks upon Cambrian and later formations. Fuchs traced 
the metamorphism of clay-slate through spotted schists (frueht-, chiastolite-, and 
an dal usite-schists) into mica-schist and gneiss. 2 The region was afterwards studied in 
great detail by Barrois, who distinguished three successive zones in the metamorphie 
areola surrounding the granite. On the outside lies the zone of ct goffered schists,” in 
which a puckered structure has been developed without any new mineral combination 
of the elements of the rock. Next come the chiastolite-schists, with crystals of 
chiastolite, tourmaline, <fec., which become more and more micaceous towards the interior, 
till they pass into the third and innermost zone, that of the loptinelites, which are 
highly micaceous schists with small crystals of chiastolite, and sometimes with tour¬ 
maline, rutile, and triclinic felspar. Barrois also showed that round the masses of 
kersantite a ring of cliloritic mica-schist has been developed, followed outside by one 
of spotted schists. 3 

More recently the granite of the Pyrenees and its contact phenomena have been 
made the subject of detailed studies by Lacroix. He shows that in the Haute Ariege 
the Silurian or Devonian clay-slates not only pass into the usual phyllitic and micaceous 
condition, but become like the most ancient mica-schists, and immediately next the 
granite have been felspathised until they assume even a gneissic aspect. The felspathic 
substance is supposed to have been introduced partly by imbibition, and is then only 
discoverable by the aid of the microscope, partly by injection where the granite lias 
penetrated in thin layers between the lamina? of the schists. Great changes are likewise 
made on the limestones, which assume the usual marmarised forms, with numerous meta- 
morphic minerals, passing into garnet rocks, epidote rocks, and other compounds. Tn 
discussing the origin of these changes, Lacroix adopts the view that they have been 
essentially brought about through the influence of the mineralising agents with which 
the granite was charged. He further shows that the granite itself presents great 
diversity of composition in different parts of its mass, passing into diorifce, norite, and 

1 J. Horne, Mem. (real. Burr. Scotland , Explanation of Sheet 9, p. 22. Brit, Jssoc. 
1892, p. 712. J. Horne ami J. J. PI. Teall, Mew. Geol. Sure. Scotland, Explanation 
of Sheet 5, and more especially the large Memoir on the Silurian Bocks of Scotland (1899), 
chap, xxviii. The microscopic structure of the altered rocks in this district has been 
studied by Professor Bonney and Mr. Allport, Proc. Roy. Soc. xlvi. (1889), ami Miss M. J. 
Gardiner, Q. J. G. S. xlvi. (1890), p. 569. 

2 Ah' Jahrb. 1870, p. 742; see also Zirkel, Fdlsch. Deuisch. Geol. Gen. xix. (1867), p. 
175. 

2 ‘Recherches sur les Terrains anciens ties Asturies et de la Galice,’ quarto, .Lille, 1882 ; 
J. Roussel, Bull. Carte. Geol. France, v. No. 35 (1893); Carez, B. S. G. F. xxiv. (1896), p. 
389 ; xxv. (1897), p. 456 ; Oaralp, xxiv. p. 528 ; Stuait Menteith, p. 898. 
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even peridotite, and lie accounts tor these differences not by supposing any differentiation 
of the constituent materials of the rock, but by supposing that the granite has probably 
involved and assimilated in various proportions the calcareous sediments through which 
it has risen. 1 

A large series of important observations has been made by Barrois in Brittany with 
regard to the granites and metamorphism of that region. Thus at Guemene, in the 
maritime department of M or Lilian, where Lower Silurian strata have been invaded by 
granite, the sandstones (gres a scolithes) have been converted into micaceous quartzites. 
These altered rocks, traced farther iuwards, are further distinguished by the develop¬ 
ment in them of sillimanite, sometimes in sufficient abundance to impart a foliated, 
undulated, gneissoid structure. At the contact with the eruptive rock, this quartzite 
shows re-crystallized quartz, black mica, sillimanite, cordierite, and a good many crystals 
of orthoclase and plagioelase, besides white mica. The matrix of the conglomerates is 
altered into a mass composed of rounded or angular grains of quartz united by abundant 
white sericitic mica, and containing some crystals of zircon, large plates of muscovite, 
and yellow granules of limonitc. 2 * 

In connection with the French examples of eontact-metamorphism reference may 
again he made here to the important researches of M. Michel-Levy on the extent to 
which sedimentary rocks have been transformed into crystalline schists by the intro¬ 
duction of granitic material into them (ante, p. 728). It has been proved by this 
geologist, and his observations have since been confirmed in other countries, that in some 
cases (which are probably more frequent than has been suspected) the strata have been 
“granitised ” or permeated with the constituents of granite not merely as large veins or 
dykes, but in minute threads and lamime, which follow generally the more marked 
divisional planes, such as those of bedding, cleavage, or foliation. To quote only one 
example in this place, near the contact of the micaceous schists of Saint Leon with the 
granite which pierces them, this observer found that the eruptive rock lias been injected 
,between the planes of the schists in leaves from a few millimetres to one or two centi¬ 
metres thick. The rock has thus a ribboned appearance from the alternation of numerous 
dark micaceous layers with the finely granular pink or white seams of granite. By such 
a process of metamorphism and injection, undoubted sedimentary strata have acquired 
a structure that can hardly be distinguished from that of some ancient gneisses. 

Another admirable locality for the study of eontact-metamorphism is the eastern 
Vosges. ltosenbusch, in describing the phenomena there, has shown that the unaltered 
clay-slates are grey, brown, violet, or black, thinly fissile, here and there curved, 
crumpled, and crowded with kernels and strings of quartz. 4 Traced towards the granite 
of Barr Andlau, they present an increasingly pronounced metamorphism. First they 
assume a spotted appearance, owing to the development of small dark points and knots,, 
which increase in size and number towards the granite, while the ground-mass remains 
unaltered (knotensehiefer, fruchtschiefer). The ground-mass of the slate then becomes 
lighter in colour, harder, and more crystalline in appearance, while flakes of mica and 
quartz-grains make their appearance. The knots, now broken up, rather increase than 


1 Bull. Cade. deal. France, No. 01, tome x. 1808 ; No. 71, tome. xi. 1900. (See ante, 
p. 710.) 

2 Ann. doc. (Mol. North xl. (188*1), p. 103 ; xii. pp. 1, 68 ; xv. p. 23S ; xvi. p. 10 ; 
Bull. Carle (Mol. France, No. 7, 1889. The occurrence of trilobites and orthids in slates so 
altered as to contain well-developed crystals of chiastolite was long ago noticed by Bullion - 
Boblaye (Oom.pt, rend. vi. 1836, p. 168) ; his observations were confirmed by the Comte cle 
Limur, B. d. U. F. xiii. p. 55. 

a See besides the papers by Michel-Levy, Horne, and Greenly, cited ante, p. 729, another 
by the first-named author, (kmgr. (Mol. Internal. 1888, p. 59. 

4 Neues Jahrb,, 1875, p. 849, ‘Die Steigersehiofer und ihre Contact-Zone,’ Strasshurg, 
1877. Unger, Neues Jahrb., 1876, p. 785. 
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diminish in size ; the hardness of the rook rapidly increases, and tin* ILssile structure 
becomes unrecognisable on a fresh iracture, though observable- on a weatlieied surface. 
Still nearer the granite, the knot-like concretions disappear from the rock, which then 
has become an entirely crystalline mass, in which, with tin* lens, small Hakes of mica 
and grains of quartz can he seen, and which under the microscope appears as a thoroughly 
crystalline aggregate of andalusite, quartz, and mica. The proportions of the ingredients 
vary, but the andalusite and quartz usually greatly preponderate (andalusitc-schist), 
Chemical analysis shows that the unaltered clay-slate and the crystalline andalusite- 
scliist next the granite corrsist essentially of similar chemical materials, and that 
c£ probably the metamorphism has not taken place by the addition or subtraction of 
matter, but by another and still unknown process of molecular transposition.” 1 2 * In 
some cases, boric acid lias been supplied to the schists at the contact.** Still more 
striking, perhaps, is the condition of the rocks at llothau ; they have become horn* 
blendic, arrd their included corals have been replaced, without being distorted, by 
crystals of hornblende, garnet, and axinite.'" 

In the Christiania district of Southern Norway, singularly clear illustrations of the 
metamorphism of sedimentary rocks round eruptive granite have long been known. 
Kjerulf lias shown that each lithological zone of the Silurian formations, as it approaches 
the granite of that district, assumes its own distinctive kind of metamorphism. The 
limestones become marble, with crystals of tremolite and idocrase. The calcareous and 
marly shales are changed into hard, almost jaspery, shales or slates ; the cement-stone 
nodules in the shales appear as masses of garnet; the sandy strata become bard siliceous- 
schists (bailedinta, jasper, hornstone) or quartzite ; the lion-calcareous black clay-slates 
are converted into chiastolite-sohists, or graphitic schists, but often show to the eye 
only trifling alteration. Other shaly beds have assumed a fine glimmering appearance ; 
and, in the calcareous sandstone, biotitc has been developed. In spite of the meta- 
morphism, however, neither fossils nor stratification have been quite obliterated* from 
the altered rocks. From all the stratigraphieal zones fossils have been found in the 
altered belt, so that the true position of the metamorphosed rocks admits of no doubt. 4 * 6 
Professor W. C. Briigger lias subjected the rocks of the zones of contact-metumorpliism 
round Christiania to a searching microscopic examination, and lias published a highly 
important and interesting memoir on the subject;. He describes the unaltered and 
altered conditions of the more conspicuous stratigraphieal hands, and thus provides new 
material for the investigation of contact-metainorphism. Especially interesting arc his 
descriptions of the distinctive metamorphism of each band, the remarkably variable 
amount of alteration even in the same band, the persistence of recognisable graptoliles 
even in rocks that have become essentially crystalline, the transformation of limestone 
into marble, of which a fourth or fifth part is composed of garnet, partly in large 
rhombic dodecahedrons, and partly as a mould enclosing OHhis callignvmumL 

Around the intrusive granite and syenite in the schist district of the Ella* valley hills 
in Saxony some varied manifestations of contact-metamorphism have been described 
by F. Becked* Tlie Silurian elay-slates have there been converted into knotted schists 

1 Unger, op, cit. p. 806. 

2 Roseubuseh, c Die Steigersehiefer, 1 &e., p. ‘257. 

Ann. ties Mines, 5 IU0 sex*, xii. p. 318. 

4 £ Geologic Norwegians, ’ 1880, p. 75. For the literature of the Norwegian locality see 
E. lteyer, Jahrh. Geol. JicicJisaiisf. xxx. (1880), p. 26. 

r> ‘Die Silurischen Etagen 2 und Sim Kristiania (bluet, 1 Kristiania, 1882. Reference 
may be made here to the excellent monograph by II. Riiekstrom on the crystalline rocks of 
Vestanu, Scania, in Southern Sweden, Ila mil. K. fovenak. Vcfnisk. Afoul, xxix, (1807). 
He there describes the metmorphism of a series of quartzites and other sedimentary rocks, 
including certain daeite-tuffs. 

6 Tschermafos Mittheil, xiii. (1893), p. 290. Round the syenite of Meissen in Saxony, 
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and bond els ; tlie Ivieselschiefer into graphitic quartzite ; the limestones into marble 
and lime-silicate rocks with impregnation ot iron-ores; the diabases and diabase-tuffs 
(schalsteins) into liornblendie rocks. The Devonian greywacke has been, in like manner, 
turned into hornfels and knotted mica-schist, while the conglomerate, still retaining its 
recognisable quartz and quartzite pebbles, has had its ground mass entirely altered 
•into a holocrystalline aggregate of quartz and biotite, together with muscovite and 
plagiocla.se. Some of the rocks even assume a gneissoid character. 

One further European example may be cited from the observations of E. E. Midler, 
who has described round the granite of the Hennberg near Lehesten in the Prank6n- 
wald the occurrence of knotted schists, chiastolite-scliists, knotted mica-schists, and 
andalusitie mica-rocks. 1 

The same phenomena have been observed in many other parts of the world. One 
example from America may suffice to show how precisely the facts collected in the Old 
World are repeated in the^ Mew. An elaborate examination was made of the eontact- 
metamorphism of the granite of Albany, Mew Hampshire, by the late Mr. G. W. 
Hawes. 2 His analyses indicate a systematic and progressive series of changes in the 
schists as they approach the granite. The rocks are dehydrated, boric and silicic acids 
have been added to them, and there appears to have been also an infusion of alkali 
directly on the contact. He regarded the schists as having been impregnated by very 
hot vapours and solutions emanating from the granite. 

Diorite.—On the whole, it may be said that the breadth and intensity of contact- 
metamorphism decrease in proportion to the increase of basicity in the eruptive mass. 
Granitic and allied acid rocks present the broadest zones of alteration, and in these the 
transformations reach a maximum, while around rocks like basalt the metamoiphism is 
often comparatively slight, and seldom extends many feet beyond the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the intrusive mass. The complicated group of diorites and other rocks 
described by G. H. Williams as the “Cortland” series of Peekshill, Mew York, have 
been shown by J. D. Dana, and by him to be accompanied by an interesting series of 
alterations of the surrounding schists and limestones. As the mica-schists are followed 
across the strike in the direction of the intrusive mass, they are observed to become more 
and more puckered, the intensity of the alteration increasing in proportion as the intrusive 
rocks are approached, but at the actual contact the original schistose structure almost 
wholly disappears and the rock becomes hard and massive, sometimes consisting of an 
almost colourless pyroxene with some hornblende and quartz. The metamorphism, as 
shown by the disappearance of the quartz and muscovite of the schists and the develop¬ 
ment of biotite, sillimanite, staurolite, kyanite, and garnet, consists of an addition of 
alumina and iron and a corresponding decrease in the proportions of silica and the 
alkalies. Mo fewer than eighteen minerals are enumerated as having been developed by 
contact-metamorphism in the zone of alteration/ 1 

Diabase.-™A classical region for the study of contact-motamorphism is in the Harz. 
Besides the granite masses of the Brocken and Iiamberg, around which the Devonian 
and older Palasozoio rocks are altered into various flinty slates and schists, dykes and 
other masses of a crystalline diabase have been erupted through the greywackes and 
shales. These strata at the contact and for a varying distance beyond, have been con¬ 
verted into hard siliceous bands (hornstone) and into various finely foliated masses 
(fleckschiefer, bandsehiofer, contaetschiefer, the spilosite and desmosite of Zincken). 

the diabases, when they come within the areole of contact-metamorphism, pass into actinolite- 
solusts and anthophyllite-sehists, K. Dalmar, Blatt 64 (Tauneberg) ErUmter. Special*Kart. 
Sachsen (1889); A. Sauer, op. c/7. Blatt 48 (Meissen). 

1 Eeues Jahrh. 1882 (2), p. 205. 

2 A mer. Jo urn. ScL xxi. (1881), p. 21. 

3 Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxii. (1881), p. 814 ; G. H. Williams, op. clt. xxxvi. (1888), 
p. 254. 
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The limestones have their carbon dioxide replaced by silica in a broad zone of lime- 
silicate along the contact. 1 The black compact limestone of Haserode becomes a white 
saccharoid marble, charged with silicates (rhombic dodecahedrons of garnet, &c.) and 
with its carbonaceous matter segregated into abundant veins. A limestone band con¬ 
taining ironstone presents, in the Spitzenberg between Altenau and Harzburg, a garnet- 
iferous magnetite containing well-preserved crinoid stems.* 2 

Lherzolite and Ophite. —The limestones and calcareous shales of Liassic age in the 
Pyrenees have been invaded by masses of lherzolite, and have in consequence undergone 
contact-metamorphism, passing into hornfels (corneenne), spotted mica-schists, and horn- 
blendic rocks that present a great external resemblance to the altered rocks found around 
granite. Their characteristic minerals, seapolite, biotite, tourmaline, pyroxenes, 
amphiboles, and felspars (anorthite to orthose) have been developed in them by 
metamorpliism, their own original individualised minerals having been obliterated, 
except microcrystalline calcite, and sometimes a little clastic quartz. Their colouring 
organic matter has been entirely removed from around the contact, but reappears some 
hundreds of metres away from it. Professor Lacroix in describing these phenomena 
points out that while the highly magnesian lherzolite has no alkalies, the metamorphosed 
sediments-contain them in abundance as well as other elements, such as boron and 
titanium, which are likewise absent from the eruptive rock. He contends that although 
the altered strata have undoubtedly supplied a portion of the elements required for the 
development of the new minerals, a large part of these elements has certainly been 
brought up from below in the form of emanations or fumaroles, having a composition 
quite different from that of the eruptive rock. The action of these substances has been 
especially energetic along the contact which was their line of escape, and where the 
sedimentary rocks have been entirely transformed into silicates. 3 

Serpentine and Fourchite (a rock composed almost entirely of granular augite with 
a ground mass of liner granules of the same mineral). Certain sandstones and radiolarian 
cherts in Angel Island, San Francisco, have been invaded by these, basic rocks, and 
have undergone a remarkable metamorphism along their contact with them. In each 
case they have been converted into holocrystalline amphibole-schists, in which the 
r amphibole is the beautiful blue variety known as glaueophane. Both the sandstone and 
the cherts have undergone this transformation, which occurs with the same general 
characters along the contact with each of the intrusive rocks. From the fact that the 
schist produced from the alteration of the sandstone presents no essential difference from 
that formed out of the chert, and also that no distinctive feature can be detected between 
the metamorphism effected by the fourchite from that due to the serpentine, Mr. 
Ransome concludes that the unknown causes that have led to the development of the 
glaucophan© and its accompanying minerals are not con lined to any single rock, but 
must be dependent upon the common properties of at least two of them, the chert and 
sandstone on the one side, and the serpentine and fourchite on the other. 4 He thinks 

1 Ziucken, Kan fen und r. Dec fun, Archie. v. p. 345 ; xix. p. 583. Fuchs, A’. Jahrb. 
1862, pp. 769, 9*29. K. A. Lessen, Z. D. (/. G. xix. p. 509 (on the Tatums) ; xxi. p. 291 ; 
xxiv. p. 701. Ivayser, op. cit. xxii. p. 103. The memoirs of Lessen form some of the 
most important contributions to our knowledge of the phenomena of metamorphism. 

2 K. A. Lossen, Z. D. G. G. xxix. 1877, p. 206. Erliiuter. Geol, special-Kart. Frenss. 
Blatt, Harzgerode (1882). 

3 Noim. Archie. Muse am, Paris, 3 C ser. vi. ; Bull. Carte. Geol. France , No. 42, vi, 1895. 

4 F. Leslie Ransome, 4 ‘The Geology of Angel Island,’' Bull. Oeol. Unin, California , 
i. No. 7 (1894), p. 193. That these glauconite-schists are the result of contact-meta¬ 
morphism has been also affirmed by Professor A. C. Lawson in his sketch of the geology 
of the San Francisco peninsula (15th Ann. Rep. U.B. Oeol. Burr. ). More recently Mr. 
H. W. Turner has thrown doubt on the observations, but without any further explanation of 
them. Journ. Oeol. vi. (1898), p. 490. 
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that possibly both the intrusive rocks may have come from the same original reservoir. 
If they were endowed with the same mineralising agents and possessed similar 
temperatures, we may suppose that they would exercise much the same kind and 
amount of metamorphic influence, and possibly the chemical composition of the sand¬ 
stone (which contains /0*50 per cent of silica) may not have been markedly different 
from that of the chert. 


S? ii- Regional Metamorphism—the Crystalline Sehists. 1 

From the phenomena of metamorphism round a central boss of 
eruptive rock, we now pass to the consideration of cases wliere the meta- 
morphism has affected wide areas without visible relation to eruptive 
matter. It is obvious, however, that in many regions eruptive rocks, 
though they do not appear at the surface, may lie at no great distance 
beneath it, and hence that what have been regarded as proofs of regional, 
may really be results of contact-metamorphism. The difficulty of dis¬ 
crimination is lessened in proportion to the extent of the region in which 
no exposure of igneous rock makes its appearance. Under any circum¬ 
stances, only those examples are here admissible in evidence where there 
is distinct proof that what are called metamorphic rocks either pass into 
masses which have not been metamorphosed, or present characters which 
are proved to have been produced by the alteration either of stratified 
or of massive rocks, in other areas of too wide an extent to warrant the 
attribution of the alteration to the influence of any igneous rock. In 
the study of this difficult but profoundly interesting geological problem, 
it is desirable to begin with the examination of rocks in which only the 
slightest traces of alteration are discernible, and to follow the gradually 
increasing metamorphism, until we arrive at the most perfectly developed 
crystalline condition. It is the earliest stages which are of most im¬ 
portance, for it is there that the nature and proofs of the changes can 
best be established. As already remarked (p. 760), the igneous rocks, 

1 Out of the copious literature devoted to this subject it may be sufficient to cute here 
chiefly some of the earlier writings, in addition to others of later date, which will be referred 
to in the following pages: Belesse, Mem. Varans Jilt-rangers, xvii. Paris, 1862, pp. 127-222; 
Ann. des J lines, xii. (1857) ; xiii. (1858) ; ‘ Etudes sur le Mctamorphisme des Roches,’ Paris, 
1869 ; Durocher, “Etudes sur le Mctamorphisme des Roches,” B. K G. F. (2), iii. (1846) ; 
Paubree, Ann. des Mines, 5 mu sorie, xvi. p. 155 ; Bischof, ‘ Chemical Geology,’ chap, xlviii. ; 
J. Roth, “ Leber die Lchre von Metamorphismus,” Abhcmdhtngen A hud. Berlin, 1871, pp. 
151-232; 1880; Giimbel, * Oestbayerisehe Grenzgebirge,’ 1868; H. Credner, Zeitsch . 
Gemmmt. KuUmmss. xxxii. (1868), p. 353 ; JV. Jtdirh . 1870, p. 970 ; A. inostranzeff, * Studien 
iiber metamorphosirte Gesteine,’ Leipzig, 1879 ; A. Heim, ‘ Untersuchuugeu iiber den 
Mechanismus dcr Gebirgsbihlung,’ 1878 ; A. Rothpletz, Z, I). G. G. xxxi. (1879), p. 374 ; 
H. Reusch, ‘Die fossilicn-fiibrenden krystal-liniscben Sehiefer von Bergen,’ German 
translation by Baldauf, 1883. Xeaes Jcdirh. (Beilagoband), 1887, p. 56 ; ‘ Riimmelben og 
Karnkien,’ 1888; Iiep. Geoi. (Jotigress, London , 1891, p. 192: Lehmann, ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiber die Eiitstelmng der altkrystnlliniscben Sehiefer,’ 1884 ; J. J. XL. Teall, Geol. Mag. 1886, 
p. 481 ; G, II. Williams, Bull. ILK G. K No. 62 (1890). The papers on the Crystalline 
Schists by Heim, Lory, Lehmann, Michel-Levy, Lawson, and the U.S. Geol. Survey in the 
report of the London Session of the International Geological Congress (published in 1891) 
should he consulted. 
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from the definiteness of their original structure and composition, offer 
special facilities for following the nature and extent of the changes 
involved in the me tarn or phi sm of a region or of a large series of rocks. 

As in the case of contact-alteration, the extent and character of regional 
metamorphism depend in the first place upon the original constitution of 
the rock acted upon, and in the second place upon the energy of the 
metamorphic processes. Certain rocks resist alteration. Pure siliceous 
sandstones, for example,become quartzites, but generally advance no further, 
though occasionally, under intense strain, their particles are drawn out 
into a somewhat schistose arrangement. But where felspathic elements 
are present, particularly where they are the chief constituents, some form 
of mica almost invariably appears, while other new minerals and structures 
may be developed in progressively increasing abundance. These changes 
generally culminate in the production of some form of crystalline schist. 

The most distinctive character of Schists is undoubtedly their foliation 
(p. 244, and Pig. 34). They have usually a more or less conspicuously 
crystalline structure, though occasionally this is associated with traces, or 
even very prominent manifestations, of original clastic ingredients. Their 
foliated or schistose structure varies from the massive or granitic type of 
the coarsest gneiss down to the extremely delicate arrangement of the 
finest talcose or micaceous schist. They occur sometimes in monotonous 
uniformity; one rock, such as gneiss or mica-schist, covering vast areas. 
In other places, they consist of rapid alternations of various foliated masses 
—gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, actinolite-schist, and many other species 
and varieties. Lenticular seams of crystalline limestone or marble and 
dolomite, usually with some of the minerals mentioned on p. 192, some¬ 
times strongly graphitic, not unfrequently occur among them, especially 
where they contain bands of serpentine or other magnesian silicates. 
Thick irregular zones of magnetite, haematite, and aggregates of horn- 
blendic, pyroxenic, or chry soli tic minerals likewise make their appear¬ 
ance along the folia of the gneisses. 

Another conspicuous feature of Schists is their usual intense crumpling 
and plication. The thin folia of their different component minerals are 
intricately and minutely puckered (Figs. 35, 36). Thicker bands may be 
traced in violent plication along the face of exposed crags. So intense 
indeed have been the internal movements of these masses, that the geo¬ 
logist experiences great and often insurmountable difficulties in trying to 
make out their order of succession and their thickness, more especially as 
he cannot rely on the banding of the rocks as always or even generally 
an indication of consecutive deposition. Such evidence of disturbance, 
though usually strongly marked, is not everywhere equally so. Some 
areas have been more intensely crumpled and plicated, and where this is 
the case the rocks usually present their m‘ost conspicuously crystalline 
structure.' 

A further eminently characteristic feature of Schists is their common 
association with bosses and veins or bed-like sheets of granite, syenite, 
quartz-porphyry, diorite, epidiorite, gabbro, diabase, or other massive 
rocks. In some regions, indeed, so abundant are the granitic and 
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pegmatitic masses and so coarsely crystalline or granitoid are the schists, 
that it becomes impossible to draw satisfactory boundary-lines between the 
two kinds of rock, and the conviction arises that in some cases they may 
represent different conditions of the same original material, while in others 
they may be due to granitisation (pp. 728, 781). 

The term “ Crystalline Schistshas been generally applied to rocks 
possessing these characters, and more especially to those examples of them 
which underlie the oldest stratified formations. Some account of these 
ancient schists will be given in Book VI. Part I. At present we are con¬ 
cerned with the evidence which can be produced that crystalline schists 
are in some areas the result of a widespread metamorphism of rocks which 
were not originally schists, and which might not even be crystalline. In the 
investigation of the problem now to be considered it is especially desirable 
to study examples where a crystalline and foliated structure has been 
superinduced upon ordinary sedimentary strata without the visible inter¬ 
vention of any eruptive rock, or where a massive eruptive rock passes by 
degrees into a true schist; in short where the steps in the gradation 
between the unaltered and altered conditions can be clearly traced. In 
recent years so much attention has been given to these transformations 
that our knowledge of metamorphie processes has been greatly extended, 
and the problem of regional metamorphism, though by no means entirely 
solved, is at least much more clearly understood than it has ever been 
before. 

There is now a general agreement among geologists that a funda¬ 
mental condition for the production of extensive mineralogical alteration 
of rocks has been disturbance of the terrestrial crust, involving the intense 
compression, crushing, fracturing, and stretching of masses of rock. 
Compression, as we have seen, may give rise to slaty cleavage (p. 417). 
But it has often been accompanied or followed by further internal trans¬ 
formations in the rocks. Chemical reactions have been set up and 
new minerals have been formed. The effects of pressure and of move¬ 
ment under great strain in quickening chemical activity are now clearly 
recognised. Not only have the original minerals been driven to re¬ 
arrange themselves with their long axes perpendicular to the direction of 
the pressure, but secondary minerals with well-marked cleavage have been 
developed along the same lines, and thus a distinctly foliated structure has 
been induced in what were originally amorphous rocks. 

Still more marked are the changes that have resulted where the 
shearing movements have given way to actual rupture, and where the 
rocks have been crushed, faulted, and stretched. The extraordinary 
manner in which the crust of the earth has been fractured in some areas 
of regional metamorphism has been worked out in great detail by the 
Geological Survey in the north-west of Scotland. 1 We there perceive 
how slice after slice of solid rock has been pushed forward, one over the 
other, how those accumulated slices have been driven over others of 
similar kind, how this structure has been repeated again and again, not 
>only on a great scale involving mountain-masses in the movement, but 
1 Q. J, G. A xliv. (1888), ,p. 378. 
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even on so minute a scale that the raptures and puckerings cannot be 
seen without a microscope (pp. 792, 886). 

Such dynamical movements could not but be accompanied with wide¬ 
spread and very marked chemical rearrangements. Along the margins 
of faults or planes of movement where shearing has been succeeded by 
rupture, the rocks have been ground against each other; the crushed 
material has assumed a foliated structure, in which the folia are parallel 
to the planes of movement. This foliated selvage, with its new mineral 
combinations, gradually passes into the amorphous or less crushed rock on 
either side. In such places, sericite, biotite, chlorite, or some other 
secondary product with its cleavage-planes ranged in one common direction, 
shows the line of movement and the reality of the chemical recombinations. 
In the body of a mass of rock, also, subject to great strain, relief has 
been obtained by rupture and crushing along certain planes, with a 
consequent greater development of the secondary minerals along these 
planes, and the production of a banded or schistose structure in a rock 
that may have been originally quite homogeneous 1 (Figs. 266 and 367). 

The recognition of the powerful part taken by mechanical deformation 
in producing the characteristic structures of many schistose rocks has 
not unnaturally led to some exaggeration on the part of geologists, who 
were thus provided with wliat appeared to be a solution of difficulties 
which at one time seemed insuperable. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the theory of mechanical deformation has been too freely used and 
has been applied to structures to which it cannot properly be assigned. 
Among the coarser gneisses, for example, the segregation of widely 
distinct minerals, such as quartz, felspar, hornblende, pyroxene, magnetite, 
&c.^ in more or less parallel lenticular bands is a structure that seems to 
find its nearest analogy in the banding of eruptive masses of gabbro and 
other rocks already described (p. 711), where the alternations of different 
material are obviously original and have arisen from the simultaneous 
intrusion of heterogeneous materials. The effect of subsequent mechanical 
deformation and crystalline rearrangement may sometimes have partially 
or wholly obliterated this first banding by a later foliation (Figs. 362, 368). 

But while this tendency to a too liberal use of dynamical causes in 
explication of all the structures of the crystalline schists must be admitted, 
we are now furnished with ample evidence of the efficacy of mechanical 
movements in the production of regional metamorphism. As has been 
above (p. 681) pointed out, it is frequently possible to detect portions of 
the original structures, to show that they belonged to certain familiar 
and definite types of sedimentary or eruptive rocks, and to trace every 
stage of transition from them into the most perfectly developed crystalline 
schist. In the crushing down of large masses of rock during powerful 
terrestrial movements, lenticular cores of the rocks have frequently escaped 
entire destruction. Round these cores the pulverised material of the 
rest of the rock has been made to flow, somewhat like the flow-structure 
round the porphyritic crystals of a cooling lava (compare Figs. 18 and 265). 
Successive gradations may be followed until the cores, becoming smaller 
1 G. H. Williams, if. r.N. G. 8. No. 62 (1890), pp. 202-207. 
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bv degrees, pass finally into the general reconstructed material. That 
this structure is not original, but has been superinduced upon the rocks 
after their solidification, can thus be abundantly demonstrated. Among 
the sedimentary formations the elongation and flattening of the pebbles 
in conglomerates, and the transition from grits or greywackes into foliated 
masses, prove the structure to have been superinduced (Figs. 265, 267). 
Among eruptive rocks the crushing down of the original minerals, and 
their transformation into others characteristic of foliated rocks, afford 
similar proof. 

So great has been the pressure exerted by gigantic earth-movements 
upon the rocks of the crust that even the most solid and massive 
materials have been sheared, and their component minerals have been 
made to move upon each other, giving a flow-structure like that 
artificially produced in metals and other solid bodies (pp. 419, 681). 
But it may be doubted whether this motion is ever strictly molecular 
without rupture of the constituent minerals. Microscopic examination 
shows that, at least as a general rule, the minerals in the most thoroughly 
bent and crushed rocks have been broken. down. It is observable that 
under the effects of mechanical strain the minerals first undergo 
lamellation, twinning being developed along certain planes. This 
structure increases in distinctness with the intensity of the strain so long 
as the mineral (such as felspar) retains its cohesion, but its limit of endur¬ 
ance is eventually reached, beyond which it will crack and separate into 
fragments, which, if the movement is arrested at this stage, may be 
cemented together by some secondary crystallization of the same or 
another mineral filling up the interspaces. But should the pressure 
increase, the mineral may be so wholly pulverised as to assume a finely 
granular (mylonitic) structure or a mosaic of interlocking grains, which 
under the influence of continual shearing may develop a streaky arrange¬ 
ment, as in flow-structure and foliation. 1 

One of the most important effects of this mechanical deformation 
and trituration has been the great stimulus thereby given to chemical 
reactions. These were effected under gigantic pressures, at more or less 
elevated temperatures and in the presence of at least such water as may 
have been interstitially contained in the rocks. So constant and so great 
have they been, and so completely in many cases have the ingredients of 
the rocks been recrystallized in fresh combinations, that the new structures 
thus produced have been apt to mask the proof of the mechanical deforma¬ 
tions that preceded or accompanied them. It is in the main to the light 
thrown on the subject by the microscopical investigation of the minute 
structures of the metamorphosed masses that we are indebted for the 
recognition of the important part played by pressure and stretching in 
the production of the more essential and characteristic features of 
metamorphic rocks. Many chemical rearrangements may undoubtedly 
take place apart from any such dynamical stresses, but none of these 
stresses appear to have affected the metamorphic rocks without being 
accompanied by chemical and mineralogical readjustments. 

1 Lelimarm, op. cit. pp. 245, 249 ; Q. H. Williams, II. U. A <L No. 62, p. 47. 
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The mineral transformations observable in regional metaniorphism 
“ may consist (1) in the breaking up of one molecule into two or more 
with but little replacement of substance, as in the formation of saussurite 
from labradorite ; (2) in a reaction between two contiguous minerals, 
each supplying a part of the substance necessary to form a new 
compound of intermediate composition, more stable for the then existing 
conditions than either, as in the formation of a hornblende zone between 
crystals of olivine or hypersthene and plagioelase; or (3) in more 
complicated and less easily understood chemical reactions, like the 
formation of garnet or mica from materials which have been brought 
together from a distance, and under circumstances of which it is at present 
impossible to state anything with certainty.” 1 The following transforma¬ 
tions especially deserve attention. 

Micasisation —the production of mica as a secondary mineral from felspars or other 
original constituents. One of the most common forms of this change is where the silky 
unctuous sericite has been developed from orthoclaso (sericitization). The formation of 
mica is one of the most common results of the mechanical deformation of rocks, and is 
most conspicuous where the pressure or stretching has been most intense. Massive 
orthoclase rocks, such as granite, quartz-porphyry or felsite, when most severely crushed, 
pass into sericite schist; felspathic grits and slates may be similarly changed. 2 

Uralitisation —the conversion of pyroxene into compact or fibrous hornblende. 
This change may not be a mere case of paramorphism or molecular rearrangement, but 
seems generally to involve a certain amount of chemical transformation, such as the 
surrender of part of the lime of the pyroxene towards the formation of such combinations 
as epidote, 3 and the higher oxidation of the iron. 4 It has taken place on the most 
extensive scale among the crystalline schists. Rocks which can be shown to have been 
originally eruptive, such as diabases, have been converted into opidiorite, and where the 
deformation has advanced further, into hornblende-schist or actinolite-sehist. 

Epiclotisation —the production of epidote in a rock from reactions between two or 
more minerals, especially between pyroxene or hornblende and plagioelase. In some 
cases diabases have been converted into aggregates of epidote and quartz or 
calcite, epidosite, epidote-schist (p. 253). 5 

SaussurUisation —the alteration of plagioelase into an aggregate of needles, prisms, 
or grains (chiefly zoisite), imbedded in a glass-like matrix (albite), by an exchange of 
silica and alkali for lime, iron, and water. This change has largely affected the felspar 
of coarse gabbros or euphotides, in districts of regional metamorphism. 6 

Albitisation —a process in which, while the lime of the plagioelase is removed or 
crystallizes as ealcite, instead of forming a lime-silicate like epidote or zoisite, the rest 
of the original mineral reerystallizes as a finely granular aggregate or mosaic of clear 

1 Cl. Ii. Williams, Bull. C.8. G. S. No. 62 (1890), p. 50. This admirable essay, with its 
copious bibliography, will well repay the careful perusal of the student. I am indebted to it 
for the abstract of metamorphic processes above given. The student may usefully consult 
the suggestive essay of Mr. C. IX. Van Hise on the metamorphism of sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, with especial reference to the pre-Cambrian series of North America, Ann. Rep. 
(T.8. G. S. (1896), pp. 683, 715. 

2 See especially Lelmian’s £ Uiitersuclmiigen liber die Entstelnmg der altkrystallinischen 

Schiefergesteine, J where the development of sericite as a result of mechanical deformation is 
well enforced. 3 Rosenbusch, £ Mikrosk. Pliys.’ 2nd edition (1887), p. 185. 

4 J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. K xli. (1885), p. 137. 

5 A. Schenck, £ Die Diabase der oberen Ruhrthals,’ 1884. 

G Hagge, * Mikroskopische Uutersuchungen iiber Gfabbro,’ &e. Kiel, 1871, p. 51. 
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grains of albite. Examples of this change may be found in association with the 
development of saussiuite. 1 

Chloritisation —an alteration in which the pyroxene (or hornblende) of the so-called 
‘‘greenstones” has been changed into secondary substances (1) more or less fibrous in 
structure allied to serpentine, not pleoehroie but showing a decided action on polarised 
light ; or (2) scaly, pleoehroie, polarising so weakly as to appear isotropic, and more or 
less resembling chlorite. This alteration is rather the result of weathering than of 
metamorphisin in the strict sense. 2 Where chloritization and epidotization have 
proceeded simultaneously in aluminous pyroxene or hornblende, the result is an aggregate 
of sharply defined pale yellow crystals of epidote in a green scaly mass of chlorite. 3 

Serpentiv isatio?i —an alteration more especially noticeable among the more highly 
basic igneous rock in which olivine lias been a prominent constituent. The gradual 
conversion of olivine into serpentine has been already described (Fig. 32), and the 
occurrence of massive and schistose serpentine has been referred to (pp. 241, 243, 253). 

Alterations of Titanic Iron .—The ilmenite or titaniferous magnetite of diabases and 
other eruptive rocks undergoes alteration along its margins and cracks into a dull 
grey substance (lencoxene, p. 97), which is a form of titanite or sphene. The grey rim 
frequently passes into well-defined aggregates and crystals of sphene. 4 

Marnmrosis , or the alteration of an ordinary dull limestone into a crystalline- 
granular marble (p. 772) may be again referred to here as one of the characteristic 
transformations in regional metamorphism. 

Rolomitisation. —The conversion of limestone into dolomite has been already referred 
to as taking place at present at ordinary temperatures in shallow oceanic waters and salt- 
lakes (pp. 426, 530). As illustrations of this change reference may be made to the upraised 
Tertiary and other limestones of Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, which have had 
their organisms almost completely obliterated in consequence of dolomitisation, the 
rocks having recrystallised. 5 It may be difficult or impossible to decide whether the 
extensive conversion of original limestone into dolomite in tracts of regional metamor¬ 
phism is to be regarded as the result of some similar early operation in sea-water, or as 
due to some more deep-seated and later transformation. The marmarosis of dolomites 
must be distinguished from their original texture. 

Gmnitisation. See pp. 728, 7S1. 

Production of New Minerals, —Tracts of regional metamorphism are characterised by 
the abundant appearance of new minerals, which in many cases are the same as those 
found*in zones of contact-metamorphism, but reach a much greater development. All 
the distinctive minerals of the crystalline schists are examples of this recrystallization 
— quartz, orthoclase, microline, oligoclase, and other felspars, muscovite, hiotite, 
hornblende, pyroxene, garnet, cordierite, sillimanite, andalusite, epidote, apatite, zircon, 
rutile, iron-ores, graphite, and many more. In the coarser gneisses some of these 
minerals attain large dimensions, especially among the pegmatitie veins, plates of mica 
and crystals of hornblende sometimes exceeding a foot in length. 

It has been remarked also that not only is there a close similarity in the range of 
new minerals produced in regional and in contact-metamorphism, but tbe order in 
which they follow each other through increasing phases of alteration appears to be 
broadly alike in both cases. This similarity is especially conspicuous in tbe earlier 
stages. In more advanced alteration tbe rearrangements and recrystallizations are 
carried out on a much greater scale in regional metamorphism. After Zirkcl had shown 

1 Lessen, JaJirb. Preuss. (Jeol . lundemnst. 1883, p. 640 ; 1884, pp. 525-530. Dnparc 
et Pearce, (JompL rend . 8th Jan. 1900. 

2 Boseubusch, ‘ Mikroskopische Physiographic/ pp. 180-184. 

;5 G. H. Williams, Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 62, p. 56. ■ 

4 A Cathrein, Zeitsch. Kryst. und Mineral, vi. (1882), p. 244. 

5 Andrews, ‘Christmas Island,’ p. 271. 
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in 1871 that in some of the clay-slates of disturbed Silurian and Devonian formations 
microscopic acicular mierolites had been developed, considerable diversity of opinion 
arose as to their nature and origin. They were variously regarded as rudimentary 
crystallizations of hornblende, rutile, epidote or other mineral. E. Kalkowsky carefully 
isolated, extracted, and analysed them from a number of slates and regarded them as 
staurolite, constituting from two to five per cent of the rock. 1 2 The whet-slate of 
Belgium was found by Renard to be characterised by the presence of abundant garnets. 
Microscopic tourmaline has likewise been detected among clay-slates, but probably the 
most generally diffused mineral among these mierolites is rutile. The rocks in which 
these mierolites occur can hardly be classed as metamorphie, and yet the presence in 
them of microscopic mierolites and crystals shows that they have undergone some of the 
initiatory stages of metamorphism, by the development of new minerals. All that is 
known of the probable origin of these minerals, negatives the supposition that they 
could have been formed in the original sediment of the sea-bottom on which the organisms 
entombed in the deposits lived and died. For their production, a temperature and a 
chemical composition of the water would seem to have been required, such as must 
have been inimical to the co-existence in the same water of such highly organised forms 
of life as brachiopous and trilobites. 

Besides the appearance of the mierolites, one of the most marked of the early stages 
of regional metamorphism is characterised by the appearance of line scales of some 
micaceous mineral (muscovite, biotite, &c.). As these micaceous constituents increase in 
number and size, they impart a silky lustrous aspect to the surfaces on "which they lie 
parallel. In many cases, these surfaces are probably those of original deposit, but where 
rocks have been cleaved or sheared, the mica ranges itself along the planes of cleavage 
or shearing. The Cambrian tuffs of South Wales, of which the bedding still remains 
quite, distinct, present interesting examples of the development of a mica along the 
laminin of deposit.- The Dingle beds of Cork and.Kerry, on the other hand, have been 
subjected to cleavage, and the mica appears along the cleavage planes, which have a 
lustrous surface. The Torridonian and Cambrian sandstones, quartzites and shales of 
north-west Scotland show a development of mica along the surfaces of the shearing- 
planes. 

A few illustrative examples of regional raetamorphism, culled from 
different quarters of the globe, and various geological formations, may 
here he given. The subject is further discussed in Book VI. Part I. 

Scottish Highlands.—This region, consisting mainly of crystalline schists, 
stretches through four degrees of latitude and four and a half of longitude, and thus 
covers an area of not less than 16,000 square miles. As, however, these rocks sink 
beneath later formations, and are prolonged into Ireland, their total area must be still 
more extensive. Probably no other tract of similar size and geological structure lias 
been worked out in such detail and traced upon maps on so large a scale. It was the 
first large area of schistose rocks where the dislocations and other movements connected 
with regional metamorphism were followed out into their smallest proportions, and where 
the tectonic structure of such an area was fully unravelled. It may therefore serve as a 
typical region for the study and explanation of the phenomena of metamorpbism, in so 
far as these have been attendant on the deformation and rupture of the terrestrial crust. 
But it possesses a further advantage, inasmuch as it displays many eruptive rocks 
which have been intruded since the general foliation, and which have produced a 

1 Xeues Juhrh. (1879), p. 382. These bodies are to be distinguished from the minute 
crystals of heavy, durable minerals (zircon, rutile, &c.), so common as clastic grains in 
sediments, which, representing the detritus of older crystalline rocks, may often have played 
a part in the sedimentation of more than one geological period (pp. ,163, 179). 

2 Q, J. (J. & xxxix. (1883), p. 310. 
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marked contact-metamorpliism of the schists already metamorphosed by the earlier 
movements. 

In beginning the study of this complicated but profoundly instructive territory, the 


student will mid that in the north-western 
counties of Sutherland and Ross he can 
reach a tract that lay beyond the reach of 
the intense disturbances which prevailed 
farther to the east and south. He can 
there readily see, in a series of magnificent 
natural sections, the very oldest undis¬ 
turbed rocks in Western Europe followed 
in consecutive order by those of later date, 
each in its normal position. He is thus 
put in possession of the order in which 
the formations were laid down, of their 
unchanged mineral characters, of their 
unconformabilities and other relations, and 
he obtains the key which will enable him 
to follow the intricate complications of the 
ground lying to the east. The various rocks 
here referred to will he described in their 
proper places in later parts of this volume- 
(Book AH. Part I. § ii., Part II. Sect. i. {$ 2). 
For the present we are only concerned with 
their broad characters and their sequence. 

At the base of the whole pile of ancient 
formations lies a remarkably coarse crystal¬ 
line gneiss (Lewisian, 1 in Fig. 344), with 
abundant pegmatite veins, and several 
systems of dykes. It is unconformably 
overlain by nearly ilat brownish - red 
(Torridonian) sandstones, conglomerates 
and breccias (2), which in turn are sur¬ 
mounted unconformably by inclined beds 
of quartzite (3, 4), shales (5), calcareous 
grit (6), limestones and dolomites (7), the 
geological age of which is Jixed by the 
occurrence of recognisable fossils in them. 
The quartzite is full of annelide-burrows ; 
the shales contain dentil lus —the distinc¬ 
tive trilobite of the lowest Cambrian rocks ; 
the limestone has yielded JUaeltrmi, Mur* 
chisonia , ()ph,Ueta , Ph'Atrotoma.ria, Orthis , 
Orth ocerai;, J'tloccms, and many more 
forms, indicating Cambrian and possibly 
the very lowest Silurian horizons. The 
strata are generally crowded with carbona¬ 
ceous worm-casts (the so-called * ‘ bicoids ”). 
Along their western margin, these rocks 
are so little altered that they do not in 
any way deserve the name of metamorphie. 
Eastwards, however, they pass under varioi 
a vast overlying, thoroughly crystalline ser; 



schists and gneisses (x, 9, 10), which form 
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Already before tlie deposition of the Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones the 
Lewisian gneiss had undergone much deformation at successive periods of disturbance. 
During some of these movements its dykes suffered remarkable changes, being squeezed 
into a mere fraction of their breadth and sheared into various kinds of schist. It was 
from one of these dykes that, as far back as 1SS5, Mr. Teall demonstrated the production 
of hornblende-schist by the crushing down and recrystallization of dolerite. 1 All these' 
examples of dynamo-metamorphism had ended long before the time of the Torridonian 
strata, which lie with an abrupt unconformability on the contorted gneiss and its network 
of dykes. The long period of quiet sedimentation represented by the thick Torridon 
sandstones was followed by an interval marked by another un con formability, and there¬ 
after by the prolonged time required for the accumulation of the fossiliferous Cambrian 
strata. It was at some subsequent epoch that the earth-stresses manifested their effects 
anew in this region, and produced the regional metamorphism now to be described. 

It was believed by Macculloch and Hay Cunningham that the fossiliferous quartzites 
of the north-west of Scotland truly underlie and are older than the eastern gneiss, which 
in many clear natural sections can be seen to repose conformably upon them. This 
natural view was adopted and worked out in some detail by Murchison, who extended his 
generalisation over the whole area of the Highlands, which he regarded as composed 
essentially of metamorphosed Silurian rocks (see p. 892). Other geologists supported 
Murchison, whose opinions met with general acceptance. Nicol subsequently contended 
that the overlying or “newer gneiss” is merely the old gneiss brought up by faulting. 
Later writers, particularly Professor Lapworth, Dr. Callaway, and Dr. Hicks, advanced 
somewhat similar opinions ; but the difficulty remained of explaining how, if the 
“newer gneiss” is really older than the fossiliferous strata, it should overlie them so 
conformably as to have deceived so many observers. The problem was subsequently 
attacked independently by Professor Lapworth and by the Geological Survey, especially 
by Messrs B. N. Peach, J. Horne, W. Gmm, C. T. Clough, L. Hinxman, and IT. M. 
Cadell, and has now been solved. 2 I fully shared Murchison’s belief in a continuous 
upward succession from the fossiliferous Lower Silurian strata into the overlying schists, 
hut the subsequent detailed investigation of the ground convinced me that this belief 
could no longer be entertained. 

Tracing the unaltered Cambrian strata eastwards from where they lie in their normal 
position upon the Torridon Sandstone and old gneiss below, we find them begin to 
undergo curvature. They are thrown into N.N.E. and S.S.W. anticlinal and synclinal 
folds which become increasingly steeper on their western fronts until they are disrupted, 
and the eastern limb of a fold is pushed over the western. By a system of reversed 
faults (t t in Fig. 344), a single group of strata is made to cover a great breadth of 
ground and actually to overlie higher members of the same series. The most extra¬ 
ordinary dislocations, however, are the Thrust-planes. These have so low a hade that 
the rocks on their upthrow side have been, as it were, pushed horizontally westwards, 
in some places for a distance of at least ten miles. But for the evidence of the clear 
coast-sections, these thrust-planes could hardly be distinguished from ordinary strati¬ 
fication-planes, like which they have been plicated, faulted, and denuded (dotted lines 
in the Fig.). Here and there an outlier of horizontally displaced Lewisian gneiss may 
be seen capping a hill of quartzite and limestone like an ordinary overlying formation. 

The general trend of all the foldings and ruptures is M.N.E. and S.S.W., and as the 
steeper fronts of the folds face the west, the direction of movement has obviously been 
from the opposite quarter. That there has been an enormous thrust from the eastwards, 
is further shown by a series of remarkable internal rearrangements that have been 

1 “The Metamorphosis of Dolerite into Hornblende-schist,” Q. J. G. ft xli. (1885), 
p. 133. 

2 The literature of this disputed question is fully given in the Beport of the Geological 
Survey, Q, J. G. ft xliv. (1888), pp. 379-387. 
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superinduced upon the rocks. Every mass of rock, irrespective of lithological character 
and structure, is traversed by striated surfaces, which lie approximately parallel with 
those of the thrust-planes, and are covered with a fine parallel lineation running in a 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction. Along many zones near the thrust-planes, and for a 
long way above them, the most perfect shear-structure has been developed (Fig. 345). 
Thus here and there, where the unconformable junction between the gneiss and the 
conglomerate has come into one of the great lines of crushing, it has been rolled out, 
and the old structures of both rocks have been effaced. The gneiss has acquired a new 
foliation parallel to the shear-planes, and the conglomerate, with its pebbles turned 
round in the same direction, has had its paste converted into a schist, the foliation of 
which is parallel to that superinduced in the gneiss (Fig. 267). The coarse pegmatites in 
the gneiss have had their pink felspar and milky quartz crushed and drawn out into fine 
parallel lamina 1 , till they assume the aspect of a rhyolite in which fluxion-structure 



I 

d 


Fig. 345.—Diagram of altered Torridon sandstone, Goinne-mheall, Assynt. 
a, Coarse grit or arko.se ; h, finer do. ; r, shale; d, pegmatitic material developed as a consequence of 
the crushing of the rocks by movement in the direction of the arrow. 

has been exceptionally well developed. Hornblende-rock passes into hornblende-schist. 
Sandstones, quartzites, and shales become finely micaceous schists. The aimelide-tubes 
in the quartzite are flattened and drawn out into ribbands. New minerals, especially 
mica, and even aggregates of pegmatite (Fig. 345), have been abundantly developed 
along the superinduced divisional planes, and, in many eases, their longer axes are 
ranged in the same dominant direction from E.S.E. to WMSf.W. 

The whole of these rocks have undergone such intense shearing during their west¬ 
ward’displacement that their original characters have in many cases been obliterated. 
Among them, however, can be recognised bands of gneiss which undoubtedly belong 
to the underlying Lewisian series. With these are intercalated lenticular strips of 
Cambrian quartzite and limestone. In some areas the Torridon sandstone has been 
heaped on itself, sheared and driven westward in largo slices, the sandstones passing 
into serieitic schists and the conglomerates, as above remarked, having their pebbles 
flattened and elongated, while the matrix has become full of secondary mica. Some of 
the slices of rock thus disrupted and thrust westwards for distances of many miles are of 
gigantic size. Thus in the west of Inverness-shire those of moved Lewisian gneiss have 
been mapped by Mr. Peach over areas of more than 50 square miles without their limits 
being reached. 1 Eastwards, above one of the most marked and persistent thrust-planes, 

1 Summary of I*royreas of Oeol. Sun\ for 1808, p. 7. 
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the prevailing rock is a flaggy flssile micaceous granulitic gneiss or gneissose flagstone 
(“Moine-schist,” p. 892). All these rocks have a general dip and strike parallel with 
those of the Cambrian strata on which they now rest, and in this respect, as well as in 
their prevailing lithological characters, they present the most striking contrast to the 
rocks that unconforniably underlie the quartzites a, little to the west. Whatever may 
have been their age and original condition, they have certainly acquired their present* 
structure since Cambrian times. 

From the remarkably constant relation between the dip of the Cambrian strata and 
the inclination of the reversed faults which traverse them, no matter into what various 
positions the two structures may have been thrown, it is tolerably clear that these dis¬ 
locations took place before the strata had been seriously disturbed. The persistent 
parallelism of the faults, folds, and prevailing strike indicates that the faulting and 
tilting were parts of one continuous process. The same dominant north-easterly trend 
governs the structure of the whole Highlands, and reappears over the Silurian tracts 
of the south of Scotland and north of England. If, as is probable, it is the result of one 
great series of terrestrial movements, these must have occurred between the middle or 
close of the Cambrian period and that portion of the Old Red Sandstone period re¬ 
presented by the breccias and conglomerates of the Highlands. When the rocks were 
undergoing this metamorphism, there lay to the north-west a solid ridge of old gneiss 
and Torridon sandstone which offered strong resistance to plication (A in Fig. 3-14). 
The thrust from the eastward against this ridge must have been of the most gigantic 
kind, for huge slices, hundreds of feet in thickness, were shorn off from the quartzites, 
limestones, red sandstones, and gneiss, and were pushed for miles to the westward. 
During this process, all the rocks driven forward by it had their original structure 
more or less completely effaced. New planes, generally parallel with the surfaces of 
movement, were developed in them, and along these new planes a rearrangement and 
recrystallization of mineral constituents took place, resulting in the production of 
crystalline schists. 

East of the line of Great Glen which cuts Scotland in two, crystalline schists form the 
eastern, central, and southern Highlands (Dalradian, p. 893). Though their order of 
succession cannot always be made out, they consist mainly of what were at one time 
sedimentary strata, with intercalated bands of igneous rocks which have likewise been 
foliated. The amount of metamorphism which they have undergone varies considerably 
from one part of the region to another. In the district of Loch Awe the shales, 
phyllites. grits, and limestones are hardly more altered than the fossiliferous Silurian 
formations of the south of Scotland, 1 and it is not too much to hope that they may yet 
yield organic remains. From this tract of minimum nietamorphism we pass outwards 
through increasing phases of alteration until not far to the north-east the same strata 
became thoroughly crystalline schists. The stages which culminate in this transforma¬ 
tion have been studied in the ground to the south-east, where the original sedimentary 
strata are found to have undergone a remarkable series of repeated movements. 
After having been thrown into folds and having undergone cleavage, thus receiving 
a first system of deformation, they afterwards suffered more than one repetition of the 
treatment. They consequently present secondary, tertiary, and perhaps even quaternary 
structures that may be asoiibed to mechanical movement with accompanying recrystalliza- 
tion. The regional nietamorphism thus produced cannot be traced to the influence of 
any igneous intrusion. It is not uniformly distributed, but seems to increase in intensity 
both from south-east and north-west towards a N.E. and S.W. line, which is an anticline 
of the foliation. 2 

Throughout the Central Highlands the rocks are as crystalline as any pre-Cambrian 
schists. Yet in many places unmistakable traces of elastic structure can be detected 


1 Mr. J. B. Hill, Q. J. G. & Iv. (1899), p. 470. 

2 “Geology of Cowal, *’ Messrs. Clough and J. B. Hill, Menu Geol, tiiirvei/, 1897. 
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anion" them. Thus they include hands of andalusite-slate, 1 of grits full of well-rounded 
fragments of quartz, felspar, or other ingredients, and even of coarse conglomerate, the 
laro’e boulders of which (granite, gneiss, &c.) are wrapped round in a schistose matrix. 
At present there is no clear indication of the age of these rocks. The only fossils found 
in them are annelide burrows, which have been detected in the quartzites of Perthshire, 
‘Islay, and Jura. The limestones, of which two marked bands on clilferent horizons traverse 
the Highlands from north-east to south-west, have in general become too crystalline to 
retain organic structures. Zones of graphitic schist can be followed for long distances, 
and often recall the black graptolitic shales of the Lower Silurian series. The officers of 
the Geological Survey have discovered, wedged in between the schists and the great 
boundary fault on the southern margin of the Highlands, a group of strata which present 
strong resemblance to some Lower Silurian rocks in the Southern Uplands of Scotland. 
They include certain cherts containing Radiolarm, and also some peculiar igneous rocks. 
They shade oil* so insensibly into the schistose series that no satisfactory line can be 
traced between them. If these strata are definitely identified as Lower Silurian, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the latest deformation of the Highland rocks took place 
after the Arenig period, and that these rocks probably include metamorphosed Silurian, 
Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian strata. 2 

The Scottish Highlands furnish further interesting material for the study of the 
problems of metamorphism, in the various eruptive rocks which they include. Thus in 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, large masses of diorite, diabase, 'and gabbro cut the 
schists in places, but run on the whole parallel with the general strike of the region. 
Their appearance, though later than that of the rocks through which they have come, was 
earlier than the regional metamorphism. The diorite has, in many places, itself under¬ 
gone great alteration. Its component minerals have ranged themselves in the direction 
of the prevalent foliation, and where they have, probably originally, separated into distinct 
aggregates, the felspar forms a kind of labrador-rock, while the hornblende assumes the 
structure of perfect hornblende-schist. Numerous bosses of granite and porphyries likewise 
occur, traversing the thorites and schists and therefore of still later date. We have already 
seen {ante, p. 729) that in the Northern Highlands extensive tracts of schist have been 
“ granitised ” by the permeation of granitic material into them, and especially between 
their lamina?, whereby they have become highly crystalline gneisses. In the Southern 
Highlands also Mr. G. Barrow lias found evidence that over and above the earlier wide¬ 
spread effects of great dynamical movements, a marked amount of metamorphism of 
the schists may be traced to the influence of younger erupted granites and gneisses. 15 He 
shows that a vast number of pegmatite veins which traverse the schists may ho traced 
into bosses of intrusive granite or gneiss, the great mass of which is concealed below 
ground. He finds that three well-marked zones can be observed in the schists, of which 
the first, lying nearest to the main body of eruptive material, is marked by an abundance 
of sillimanite, the next by kyanite, and the outermost by stanrolite. He has followed 
the same hand of altered sedimentary material across these zones, which are thus shown 
to be entirely independent of the original structure of the rocks. These observations, 

1 It is important to note, as showing the relation of regional to contaot-metamorphism 
•that every .stage in the development of the andalusite can be traced in these slates, though 
no eruptive rock appears at the surface. J. Horne, Mineral. Mag. 1884, I have proposed 
to class the metamorphic rocks of the Central and Southern H ighlands by the name of Dal- 
radian, for convenience of reference, until their true geological position shall have been deter¬ 
mined. Address Q. J. G. S. (1891), p. 75, and postm, Book VI. Part I. § ii. 

2 See Annual Reports of GeoL Survey for the years 1893, 1895, 1896, and Summary of 
Progress for 1899, p. 67 ; G. Barrow, Q. J. G. & Ivii. (1901), p. 328. 

It has now been definitely ascertained that the younger granites of the south-west 
Highlands are later than the Lower Old Red Sandstone volcanic series of Lome. Nummary 
of Progress of GeoL JSnrv. for 1901. 
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which have been extended over many hundred square miles of Forfarshire, Perthshire, 
and Aberdeenshire, are of much interest and importance as they serve to connect the 
phenomena of contact and regional metamorphism. 1 

Scandinavia.—In many respects the geological structure of the Scandinavia 
peninsula is a prolongation of that of the Scottish Highlands. The general sequence of 
ancient rocks is broadly similar, and the manner in which they have been disrupted and 
metamorphosed closely resembles that which has been established in Scotland. 
Neither in Norway nor in Sweden has the same minutely detailed mapping been 
attempted, which has led to such successful results in the Highlands, but enough has 
been ascertained to show the general tectonic structure of the region and to afford addi¬ 
tional material for the comprehension of regional metamorphism. A line drawn from 
south to north through the back-bone of Scandinavia divides the country into two 
great tracts, which are distinguished by this broad difference, that the western region has 
been the scene of gigantic movements of the terrestrial crust (p. 693), from which the 
eastern has been comparatively free. Hence the same formations on the two sides of the 
Peninsula present strongly contrasted aspects. These formations range from the most 
ancient (Arcluean) gneisses through certain pre-Cambrian sedimentary groups of consider¬ 
able thickness, then through representatives of the Cambrian, and Lower and Upper 
Silurian formations up to certain red sandstones, which are supposed to he stratigrapliical 
equivalents of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain (pp. 898, 924). Along the eastern 
belt of territory the succession of the rocks is easily determined, for their distinctive 
petrographieal characters remain, and the fossililerous strata have yielded an abundant 
series of organic remains. In the western belt, on the other hand, owing to enormous 
horizontal displacements and numerous minor thrusts, the various rocks have been 
ruptured, and slices of them have been pushed over each other, while at the same time 
they have lost their original lithological aspect and have acquired more or less com¬ 
pletely crystalline structures. The pre-Cambrian arkose known as Sparagmito is thus 
transformed westwards into various quartzose, micaceous, and hornblendic schists, accord¬ 
ing to its composition, and even into forms of gneiss. The Palaeozoic formations can no 
longer he separated from each other, the shales and sandstones become transformed into 
various crystalline schists and (quartzites, while the limestones are marmarised. Yet even 
among these intensely altered rocks organic remains have not been wholly effaced. In 
the year 1S82 H. Reusch obtained from the Bergen district clear proof of the Silurian 
age of certain crystalline rocks in that part of Norway. 2 He found among masses of 
mica-schist, hornblende-schist, gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, intercalated hands of 
conglomerate which, while obviously of clastic origin, have undergone enormous com¬ 
pression, the pebbles being squeezed flat and the paste having become more or less cry¬ 
stalline. The occurrence of such bands would of itself suggest a sedimentary origin for 
a considerable part, if not for the whole of that series of deposits. But from several 
localities he obtained confirmation of this inference by detecting fossils which have been 
recognised as undoubtedly Upper Silurian. Some of them occur in a crystalline lime- 

1 G. Barrow, Q. J. U. K xlix. (1893), p. 330. 

2 £ Silurfossiler og Pressede Kouglomcrater i Bergensskifreue/ Christiania, 1882, trans¬ 
lated into German by R. Baldauf, ‘Die fossilien-fuhrenden krystalliinschen Scdiiefer von* 
Bergen in Norwegen,’ Leipzig, 1883. The metamorphism of that district is proved to have 
been connected with powerful dynamical movements, the latest of which are of younger date 
than the Upper Silurian period. Prof. Brdgger, in a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the metamorphism of the Norwegian fields (No. 11 of the Eorg. Geol. Undcm'k/., 1893), 
recognised the original character of some of the altered rocks, and to what subdivisions of the 
Paleozoic formations they belong. It is now admitted that the Cambrian and Silurian strata 
in the Hardauger section are not really continued upward into the overlying schists, as had 
been supposed, but that these schists have been driven over them upon a great thrust-plane. 
H. Reusch, J. Rekstadt, and K. 0. Bjbrlyke. Op. clt Aarbog, 1902, No. 2.. See postea, p. 970. 
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stone, which is intercalated in a dark lustrous pbyllite. But they are found, as casts, 
most abundantly in a light-grey lustrous micaceous schist, which, under the microscope, 
is observed to be composed in large measure of quartz, not having a fragmental aspect, 
with mica, rutile, and tourmaline. The fossils recognised comprise Phacops, Calymcnc, 
several undeterminable gasteropods and brachiopods, Cyathophyllmn , Haly sites 
•catenularia, Favosites, Hast.rites, Monof/ra])ius, and some others. More recently 
abundant encrinites have been found in one of the schists among the high fjelds near 
Sulitelma on the Swedish frontier. 1 

Ardennes.—As far back as 1848, Dumont published a description of the Belgian 
Ardennes, in which he showed that a zone of his “terrains ardennais et rhenan,” had 
undergone a remarkable metamorphism. Sandstones, in approaching this zone, were 
transformed, he said, into quartzites, and by degrees passed into rocks characterised by 
the presence of garnet, hornblende, and other minerals ; the slates (phyllades) gradu¬ 
ated into dark rocks, in which magnetite, titanite, and ottrelite bad been developed. 
Yet the fossiliferous character of the strata thus metamorphosed laid not been destroyed. 
In specimens showing a gradation from a grit to a compact gamedferous and hornblendic 
quartzite, Professor Sandberger, to whom they were submitted, recognised the presence of 
the two Devonian shells, Spiri/er macropterus and Chonetes sarcinulatus. “The garnets 
and the fossils are associated in the same specimen,” he wrote, adding, “who, after this, 
can hesitate to admit that the crystalline schists and quartzites of the Hundsriick and 
Taunus are likewise metamorphosed Tauuusian rocks ?”‘ 2 

In 1882, M. Renard, fortified with the resources of modern petrography, renewed the 
examination of Dumont’s metamorphic area of the Ardennes, and conclusively established 
the accuracy of all the main facts noticed by the earlier observer. Not only do the 
geological structure of this region, and the occurrence of recognisable fossils, show that 
the rocks, now transformed into more or less crystalline masses, were originally parts of 
the ordinary series of Devonian sandstones, greywaekes, and shales, but the microscope 
comes in to confirm this conclusion. The original clastic grains of quartz and the diffused 
carbonaceous material of the unaltered strata can still he recognised in their metamor¬ 
phosed equivalents. Blit there have been developed in them abundant new minerals— 
garnet (1 to 2 mm.), hornblende, mica, titanite, apatite, bastonite, ottrelite. 3 

Dumont appears to have believed that the metamorphism which be bad traced so 
well in the Ardennes was to be attributed to the influence of underlying masses of 
eruptive rocks, though he frankly admitted that the metamorphism is less marked where 
eruptive veins have made their appearance than where they have not. 4 M. Renard, 
however, pointed out that eruptive rocks are really absent, and that the association of 
minerals proves that the metamorphosed rocks could not have been softened by a high 
temperature, as supposed by Dumont, otherwise the simultaneous presence of graphite 


1 H. Sjogren, Geol. Form. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), pp. 105, 487. The structure of 
Scandinavia and the succession of its older rocks are more fully discussed in Book VI., 
pp. 898, 924. The effects of dynamo-metamorphism among the locks of Scania have 
been described by H. Riickstrdm in his memoir on Yestana, cited ante, p. 782. lie thinks 
that they have more or less affected all the rocks of the district, hut only here and there in 
strongly pronounced degree, while contaet-metamorphism has been general among the sedi¬ 
mentary rocks. He points out that the youngest gneiss, with its overlying quartzite and 
tuff, which must once have covered an extensive area, has been in large measure removed 
by denudation, except where these rocks have been protected by a covering of the deeper 
seated and more highly metamorphosed gneisses which have been upthrust upon them. 

2 Hems Jahrb. (1861), p. 677. 

3 Renard (Bull. Mus. Roy. Bclgiyuc , i. (1882), p. 14) estimates the components of ong 
of these altered rocks to be: graphite, 4*80 ; apatite, 1*51 ; titanite, 1*02 ; garnet, 4*14; 
mica, 20*85 ; hornblende, 37*62; quartz, 30*62; water, 1*32 = 101*88. 

4 Renard, op. ait. p. 34. 
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and silicates, with protoxide iron bases, such as mica, hornblende, &c., would certainly 
have given rise at least to a partial production of metallic iron. He connected the 
metamorphism with the mechanical movements which the rocks have undergone along 
the altered zone. 1 2 The metamorphism of this region was afterwards discussed by 
Professor Gosselet, who also regards it as due to dynamical causes.- 

Taun us.—A similar example of regional metamorphism extends into the tracts of the " 
Taunus and Hundsriick. In 1867 Iv. A. Lessen published an elaborate memoir on the 
structure of the Taunus, which is now of classic interest in the history of opinion 
regarding metamorphism. 3 He showed that below the middle Devonian limestone, the 
usual lower Devonian slates, greywackes, and quartzites rise to the surface, but that 
these, traced southwards, pass graduall}-into various crystalline schists. Among these 
schists, he distinguished sericite-gneiss, mica-schist, pliyllite, knotted schist, augite- 
schist, soricite-lime-phyllite, quartzite, and kieselschiefer. As intermediate grades 
between these crystalline masses and the ordinary clastic strata, he observed quartz- 
eonglomerates, with a crystalline schistose matrix, or with albite crystals, and quartzites 
with sericite or mica. He concluded that while these crystalline rocks present the 
most complete analogies with those of the Alps, Silesia, Brazil, &c., they are yet so 
intimately bound up alike petrographically and stratigraphically with strata containing 
Devonian fossils, and into which they pass by semi-crystalline varieties, that they must 
be considered as of Devonian age. Subsequently Iv. Koch proposed to regard the 
crystalline schists of the Taunus as Cambrian (Huronian), 4 5 and they have been indicated 
on the Geological Survey map as Cambrian or Silurian. But the fact that a conformable 
sequence can be traced from undoubted fossiliferous Devoniau strata downwards into 
these crystalline schists makes it immaterial what stratigrapliical name may be applied 
to them. They are almost certainly Devonian, as Lessen described them, and in any 
case, they are unquestionably the metamorphosed equivalents of what are elsewhere 
ordinary sedimentary strata. 

The Alps.—In the geological structure of the central Alps, crystalline schists play 
an important part. 3 There can be no doubt that some parts of these schists represent 

1 Op. cit. p. 37. 

2 See liis great Monograph on the Ardennes, Mem. Carte Giot France, 1888, cinq), xxv. 
More recently Professor Renard is inclined to think that at least some of the observed lnetanior- 
phism may after all be due to igneous rocks concealed beneath ; hut this view is strenuously 
combated by Professor Gosselet, who gives several cogent reasons for his convictions. See 
Bull, Bog. Beige Geol. tome xii. (1898), pp. 214-220. 

15 £ ‘ Geognostische Besclireibung der Unksrheinischen Fortsetzung des Taunus,” &c M Z. 1). 

G. G. xix. (1867), p. 509 (1885), p. 29. E. Geinitz (op. cit xxviii. 1876, p. 643) describes 
the occurrence of well-marked Orthis in a greenish hornblende-schist, consisting of quartz, 
hornblende, and octohedra of magnetite. 

4 See Lossen’s reply, Z. JJ. G. G. xxix. (1877), p. 341. He argues convincingly against 
the supposition that these can he original chemical deposits of Cambrian age, (See also 
Renard, Bull. Mur. Roy. Bclg. i. p. 31, note.) 

5 See Lory, ‘Description geologique du Dauphine’ (1860), Part i. §§ 40-42; Oompte 
rendu Congr&s Geologique Inter nation id, Paris, 1881, pp. 39-43 ; Bull Boo. Geol. France , 

3e seine, ix. (1881), pp. 652-679; Favre, ‘Kecherches geologiques dans les parties de la 
Savoie, &c., voisiues du Mt. Blanc ’ (1867), chaps, xxi. xxiv, xxv. ; A. Muller, Mem. Bog. 
d’llist. Fat. Bdle, 1865-70; Sismouda, Real. Acad. Bci. Turin. (2), xxiv. (1866), p. 333 ; 
A. Micliel-Lcvy, “Chaines des Aiguilles Rouges,” B. Carle. Geol France , iii (1892), No. 27 ; 

L. Dupare and L. Mrazec, “Massif du Mt. Blanc,” Mem. Boo. Rhys. Mist. Fat Geneva, xxxiii. 
(1898), pp. 112-171; P. Termier, II Cart. Geol, France , ii. (1891), NA 26, p. 75 ; 

M. Bertrand, Qompt. rend. 1894, p. 212. The Palaeozoic and Secondary age of part of the 
schists of the Alps is enforced by Heim, ‘ Mecliauisums der Gebirgsbilduug,’ 1878 ; Compt. 
rend. Congees G£ol International , London (1888), p. 16 ; Nature, xxxviii, (1888), p. 524 ; 
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ivliat were once sedimentary strata, while others are not improbably altered forms of 
igneous rocks which were contemporaneously or subsequently intercalated among them. 
As regards their geological age, however, much diversity of opinion exists. Some 
writers claim them as of pre-Cambrian date, while others think that they may consist, 
perhaps in large measure, of Pahvozoie or even younger rocks. 

• That a nucleus of crystalline schists already existed in the Alpine region before the 
deposition of the Carboniferous formations is abundantly clear. 'No one, for instance, can 
cross from Yernayaz in the Rhone valley by Fin Haut to the Col de Balme along the 
band of Carboniferous strata without encountering excellent sections of conglomerates, 
made up of the debris of the schists, and even lying on these rocks unconformably. 
The metamorphism which has so greatly affected the Paheozoie and Mesozoic formations 
of the central and eastern Alps is hardly appreciable in this part, of the chain, for the 
Carboniferous conglomerates, though they have obviously been much crushed, cannot he 
called metamorphic, while the greatest change undergone by the carbonaceous shales is 
their alteration into silky phyllites. The Jurassic limestones that Hank them likewise 
retain their blue tint and dull compact texture. Not far to the south, however, the 
continuations of the same strata have undergone more change, for at the well-known 
locality of Petit Occur the plants so abundantly and admirably preserved in black schist 
have had their original substance replaced by a white hydrous mica. 1 Throughout the 
Alpine Carboniferous bands, where fossil plants occur, they usually show', by the extra¬ 
ordinary w'ay in which they have been deformed, the intensity of the shearing stresses 
to which the rocks have been subjected.- It is in the eastern part of the chain, 
however, that the metamorphisni of the Carboniferous bands appears to be most 
developed. A detailed investigation of the geotectonic and petrograpineal relations 
of these rocks w r as carried out in 1SS2 by the late D. Stur, Director of the Austro- 
Hungarian Geological Survey, and Baron von Foullon. :) On the northern border 
of the Styrian Alps, near Leohen, a group of crystalline schists 10,000 to 111,000 
feet thick reclines steeply (but it is said conformably) against gneiss. It consists of 
pliyllite-gneiss, mica-schist, and chlorite schist, with four bands of dark graphitic schist 
and one or two seams of limestone. The plant-hearing graphitic schist is full of plant- 
remains (Calamity ram os us, .Preop ter is /onchiflca, Lcpidodendron phlegm aria, &e.). The 
association of plants and the occurrence of hands of graphite, representative doubtless of 
former beds of coal, indicate that these carbonaceous rocks belong to the well-known 
Schatzler group of the lower Goal-series of Silesia. The whole succession of schists of 
which these plant-hearing beds are members, forms one continuous group, which Stur 
recognised as traceable for a long distance on the northern margin of the central range 
of the north-eastern Alps. He insisted that this group of schists cannot he the result of 
original chemical deposition, hut, on the contrary, that it is shown, by a great series of 
facts, to he the metamorphosed equivalent of what, elsewhere, are unaltered Carboni¬ 
ferous strata. The distortion of the fossils, which proves that the rocks have behaved 

Q. J. G. & xlvi. (1890), p. 280 ; Grubenmann, Mittheil Tharganischcn xYaturf. Gesedsch. 
Heft viii. (1888); Baltzer, ‘Beitriige zur Geol. Ivarfce dor Schweiz,’ No. 24 (1888). The 
volumes of these u Beitriige ” contain ample details regarding the geological structure of the 
Swiss Alps. Professor Bouncy holds that the crystalline schists of the Alps are older than 
the Paheozoie rocks, which even where altered can always, he thinks, he distinguished from 
true schists. Address, (J. J, (*. K vol. xlii. 1886, p. 6(5; xlv. 1889, p. 67 ; xlvi. 1890, p. 
187; xlviii. 1892, p. 390; xlix. 1893, p. 89; 1. 1894, pp. 279, 285; GW. Mag. 1890, 

. p. 533. 

1 Favre, ‘ Reoherches G6ol. 5 iii. p. 192. 

2 See Heer’s ‘Flora Fossilis Helvetia’ (Steinkolilen Flora), Plate iv. Fig. 1; v. Figs. 1, 3 ; 
viii. Figs. 1, 2; xiii. Fig. 1, &c. 

a Jahrb. Geol Reichsunst. xxxiii. (1883), pp. 189, 207. See also Toula, Verh. Geol . 
Reichsanst. 1877, p. 240. 
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like plastic masses under the strain of mountain-making, the alteration of their substance 
into anthracite or graphite, and its replacement by micaceous silicates, are evidence of a 
serious metamorphism. Star concluded that there was every encouragement to search 
for fossils in the schist envelope of the central Alpine gneiss. 1 

Baron von Foullon describes the pctrograpbical characters of the various members of 
the group of seliists in which the plants occur near Leoben. As to the thoroughly- 
crystalline character of the phyllitc-gneiss, mica-scliist, &c., there can be no dispute. 
It will be enough here to refer briefly to the constitution of the graphite-schist in which 
the plants occur. Hand-specimens present a dull fracture, on which none of the com¬ 
ponents, except the graphite, can be recognised, though sometimes they show a greenish, 
fibrous, asbestiforxn mineral. In thin slices, the rock is seen to be composed of quartz 
grains, chloritoid, an asbestos-like substance, and arnica, with abundant “clay-slate 
microlites,” and diffused carbonaceous matter. It resembles the mica-chloritoid-schists 
of the Taunus. Some of the chloritoid-schists or quartz-pliyHites associated with this 
plant-bearing band are also graphitic. Petrograpliical investigation thus concurs with 
the stratigraphieal evidence to prove that a tract of crystalline schists in the north¬ 
eastern Alps consists of metamorphosed Carboniferous rocks. The evidence of intense 
mechanical movement and the absence of any indication of the inlluence of eruptive rocks 
combine to indicate that the metamorphism of these strata is an example of regional 
metamorphism. 

In the western Alps the Triassic strata present greater evidence of metamorphism 
than the Carboniferous deposits which underlie them. In the chain of the Aiguilles 
Rouges near Chamounix, M. Miehel-Levy has observed that the arkoses of this series 
have been so crushed and altered that they can hardly he distinguished from the more 
ancient crystalline schists. They have acquired a laminar structure with a recrystalliza¬ 
tion of sericite, chlorite, iron-ores, and quartz, and in this transformed condition alternate 
with bands where the alteration has not advanced so far. 2 * The so-called “schistes 
lustrees” or “ Biindnerschiefer ” of the Alps are believed by those geologists who have 
most closely studied them to be motamorphie equivalents of some part of the vast series 
of formations between Arclnean and Eocene. They have been so thoroughly modified 
as to possess in many places the wholly crystalline structure of mica-schist or hornfels. 
The following petrograpliical types are recognised among them: (1) micaceous cale- 
phyllite, sometimes containing fragmentary echinoderms ; (2) calo-phyllite with zoisite, 
clintonite, or felspar and enclosing echinoderms, belenmites, and Cardin ia; (3) black 
clintonite-phyllite with belenmites ; (4) zoisite and garnet-phyllite with bolemnites ; 
(5) garnet and zoisite hornfels ; (6) quartzless schist containing two micas, with 
kyauite, zoisite, epidote, and staurolito; (7) quartzose mica-schist -with garnet, 
actinolite, staurolite, kyanite, epidote, zoisite, biotite, plagioclase, tourmaline, &c. ; 
(8) actinolitic quartzite. Only in the first four types have fossils been found. 8 This 

1 Tie had, many years before this, announced his belief that the schistose envelope 
(Schieferhtille) of the Alps probably represents Baheozoic rocks. Stnehe, in 1874, wrote 
that “the question now is how far Cambrian or Silurian rocks are represented,” Jahrh. 
VeoL lleichs . 1874, p. 159. In 1881 he thought that the epierystalline condition of the 
Silurian rocks in the Alps might be due to original crystalline precipitation. Z. I). <7. U. 
1884, p. 356. R. Hoemes has more recently published an excellent paper on the meta- 
niorphisin of the Styrian graphite, in which he dwells upon the evidence for the regional 
metamorphism so well described by Foullon. He thinks that the transformation of the 
Rotteumanner granite into gneiss and the coal into graphite belong to one of the youngest 
periods in geological history, and form part of the late plication-movements of the Alps 
which, as shown in the frequent earthquakes, have not yet come to a state of rest. JSIilth. 
Faturwiss. Verein , Steiermark, 1900, pp. 90-131. 

2 Michel-Levy, B. Carta. (feol. France , iii. No. 27, p. 29. 

8 C.. Schmidt, “Livret Guide dans la Suisse,” Congr. Geal. Internal,. 1894, p. 140. 
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metamorphism begins oil the outer flanks of the Alpine chain and increases towards 
the central mountains. The Liassic shales by degrees become mieacised and 
lose their fossils, while the limestones assume a jointed aspect and finally pass 
into a completely crystalline condition. In the Vaud Alps, the belemnites of the 
piddle Oxfordian shales gradually disappear in proportion as the rock becomes more 
schistose, till at the Diablerets it is an almost crystalline sericitie schist. 1 The Eocene 
strata, also, under intense compression, have assumed the character of slates, which are 
worked for economic purposes. 2 * Dr. Rothpletz, as the result of his study of the 
Biindnerschiefer of the central Alps,'concludes that they comprise (a) marbles, dolomites, 
and calc-schists, of Archaean age, which alternate with true gneisses and mica-shists ; 
(b) marbles, dolomites, calc-, clay-, and (piartzite- schists, and diabase-schists of 
Palaeozoic age ; (c) dolomites, limestones, and schists, which are of Triassic age and lie 
uneonfVmmably on the Palieozoic series ; {<!) limestones, calc- and clay-slates, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, which in great part, if not entirely, belong to the Lias. The fossils 
in the Palieozoic series are indeterminable erinoid remains, those in the Triassic division 
cannot be specifically identified, but from the Liassic series a number of characteristic 
species of the Lower and Middle Lias have been obtained. 11 

Greece.—In the Grecian peninsula, vast masses of chlorite-schist, mica-schist, and 
gneiss occur, witlqthick iuterstratificd zones of marble. In the calcareous zones fossils 
have been found which, though not well preserved, show that the rocks belong to the 
fossiliferous series of formations, and are not pre-Cambrian. These crystalline rocks in 
north-eastern Greece lie on the strike of normal Cretaceous liippurite limestones, sand¬ 
stones, and shales, and are probably, at least in part, of Cretaceous age. 4 

Green Mountains of New England.—The Cambrian and Lower Silurian strata, 
which to the north in Vermont are comparatively little changed, become increasingly 
altered as they are traced southwards into New York Island. They are thrown into 
sharp folds, and even inverted, the direction of plication being generally X.N.E. and 
SrS.W. This disturbance has been accompanied by a marked crystallization. The 
limestones have become marbles, the sandy beds quartzites,* and the other strata have 
assumed the character of slate, mica-schist, chlorite-schist, and gneiss, among 'which 
hornblendic, augitic, hypersthenic, and chrysolitic zones occur. The geological horizon 
of these rocks is shown by the discovery in them at various localities of fossils belonging 
to the O/cnrtlus zone of the Cambrian and to the Trenton and Hudson Kiver subdivisions 
of the Lower Silurian system of eastern North America. The rocks have been ridged up 
and altered along a belt of country lying to the east of the Hudson and extending 
north into Canada. 5 Since the observations of Dana "cited below, the ground has been 
worked out in considerable detail by members of the Geological Survey of the United 
States. The Lower Cambrian age of the lower part of the great quartzite of Vermont is 

1 Renevier, B. K G. F. (3), ix. (1881), p. 650 ; xvii. (1898), p. 884. 

2 Lory, op. cit. ix. (1881) p. 651. 

£c Ueber das Alter der Biindnerschiefor,” A. 1>. (0 G. 1895, i. pp. 1-59. 

4 M. Neumayr, Jahrb. deal, lloiclmunst. xxvi. (1876), p. 249. %. Deutsch. GeiL to. 

xxxiii. pp. 118, 454. A. Bittner, M. Neumayr, and F. Teller, DeukneM. A hath IFto, xl. 
(1880),^ p. 395. R. Lepsius, in Ids great monograph ‘ Attika.’ A useful compendium 
of information regarding the geology and physical geography of Greece will he found 
in the volume already cited, ‘ Physikalische Geographic von Grieclieulaml, mil. hesonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Alterthum, 5 by C. Neumann and J. Partsch, Breslau, 1885. 

5 See Dana, Amor. Jowm . tid. iv. v. vi. xiii. xiv. xvii. xviii. xix. xx. ; (p J. G. S. 1882, 
p. 397. The identification of the so-called Taeonio schists of New England with altered 
Lower Silurian rocks was called in question by Sterry Hunt, but the stratigraphieal evidence 
collected by A. Wing, Dana. R. Piunpelly, J. E. Wolff, T. N. Dale, B, K. Emerson and 
others, and the testimony of the fossils collected by Dana, Dwight, Walcott, &c., have 
sustained it. 
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shown by the occurrence in it of OJcucIlus. The basement of the Cambrian series in Old 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts, is recognised by Professor Emerson in a gncissose 
conglomerate which graduates upward into the quartzite and lies uneonformably on an 
older (Arclnean) gneiss. Above the Cambrian quartzite the Lower Silurian formations 
are represented by a conformable series of sericitic, amphibolitic, ehloritic, and other 
schists, which in turn are uneonformably overlain by an upper group of quartzites, lime¬ 
stones, garnetiferous mica-schists and clay-slates, which are regarded as metamorphosed 
Upper Silurian strata. 1 

Menominee and Marquette Regions of Michigan.—In one of the most 
luminous essays yet published on the megascopic and microscopic proofs of dynamic meta- 
morphisni, to which reference has already been made (p. 790), G. PI. "Williams proved 
that a series of pre-Cambrian rocks of eruptive origin (greenstones, tubs, agglomerates, 
&c.) have been converted into perfect schists. 2 3 The various stages of alteration are 
minutely detailed, and careful drawings are given of the microscopic structures. The 
deductions arrived at by the author have far more than a mere local significance ; they 
lay an accurate basis for the study of similar “ greenstone-schists ” in other regions, and 
show how the original eruptive character of such altered rocks is to be recognised. 

It may he useful to group the foregoing and a few other examples of regional meta¬ 
morphism in stratigrapliical order, that the student may see over how wide a range of 
the geological formations such transformation has taken place. 

Tertiary .—Northern and Central Italy.—Ntimmulitic limestone rendered saccharoid, 
and strata (including Miocene) generally more indurated in proportion to the 
extent to which they have bci-n ioided and disturbed. These changes which 
indicate an incipient metamorphism are well displayed in the Apuan^Alps and 
in the Apennines. 

Cretaceous. —Greece.—Chlorite-schist, mica-schist, marble, serpentine, &c. s believed 
to be altered Cretaceous sandstone, shale, limestone, &c. (p. 803). 

Coast range of California.—Strata containing Cretaceous fossils pass into jaspers, 
siliceous slate (phthanites), glaucophane-schist, garnetiferous mica-schist, serpen¬ 
tine, &c. 4 * * 

Jurassic. —Alps.—Sericite-schists, altered limestones, &e. (p. 803). 

Sierra Nevada (California).—-Clay-slates, talcose slates, serpentine, &c., passing 
into rocks containing Jurassic fossils. 0 

Trias .—Sierra Nevada (Spain).—Clay-slate, mica-schists, talc-schists, and limestones. n 

Italy (Carrara, &c.).—Mica-schist, talc-schist, marbles, passing down into lime¬ 
stones containing Fnor in as Hliiformis, Phyltoceras, Pcnfacrinus , below which 
lie gneissic and other schists enclosing Orthoccms , Adinoceras , and evidently of 
Pakeozoic age. 7 


1 Messi's. Pumpelly, Wolff, and Hale, ‘Geology of the Green Mountains in Massachusetts,’ 
Monograph xxiii. of U. B. a col. Purr. 1894; B. K. Emerson, ‘Geology of Old Hampshire 
County, Massachusetts,’ Monograph No. xxix., 1898. 

2 Bull. U.B. Geol. Bur re tf, No. 62, 1890. 

3 Lotti and Zaecagua, Bolt . Com it. (teal tVItalia, 1881, p. 5. Lotti, ibid. p. 419, 
B. B. (A F. xvi. (1888), p. 406. 

4 Whitney, deal. Burr. California , “Geology,” vol. i. p. 23. G. F. Becker, B. U.B. C. B. 

No. 19 (1SS5); Amer. Journ. BcL xxxi. (1886), p. 348. “Geology of the Quicksilver 
Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” Monograph No. xiii. of U.B. (Jeol. Burrey, 188S. * 

0 Whitney, op. dt. p. 225. J. S. Hiller (B. U.B. G. B. No. 33, 1886), accepting the 
general view that at least a portion of the auriferous slates is Mesozoic, suggests that part of 
them may He Carboniferous, or even older. 

f: He Verneuil, Bull. Boe. Geol. France (2), xiii. p. 708. II. von Drasehe, Ja/irb. Geol. 
lleichsanst. xxix. (1879), p. 93. The identification of these rocks with Triassic beds is a 
probable conjecture. 

7 Coquand, B. S. G. F. (3), iii. p, 26 ; iv. p. 126. Zaccagna, Bolt. Com. Geol. Ital. xii. 
(1SS1), p. 476. Lotti, op. cit. p. 419, Plate ix. S. Franchi, op. cit. 1898, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Alps.—Limestones, dolomites, and gypsums rendered crystalline, associateAVitli 
ealc-mica-scliist and other varieties of schist (p. 802). \/- 

p ail jab.—Infra-Triassic rocks overlain by a series of gneisses and schists. 1 

Carboniferous. —Alps.- • 0 mpbite-sehLt, phyllito-giieiss. &c. (p. 801). ^ 

Eastern Brittany.—(' irboniEro-is s!nh-. iil:«-rc-i im<> crystalline schists. 2 3 

Devonian. —Tamms.—A large series of crystalline schists (p. 800). 

Ardennes.—Crystalline schists with garnet, hornblende, mica, &c. (p. 799). 

Silurian and Cambrian.—- Scotland.—A great series of crystalline schists overlying 
quartzite and limestones with fossils (p. 792). 

Norway.—A series of schists resembling those of Scotland, lying upon and inter- 
stratiiied with fossiliferous beds q>. 79op 

Green Mountains of New England.—A great group of schists, quartzites, and 
limestones, with fossils in some beds (p. 803). 

Saxon granulite tract.—Schists, schistose conglomerates, &c. :5 

South Wales.—A line foliation of the tuffs, representing an early stage of regional 
metamorphism. 4 

Ire-Cambrian (ArcJuvaii ).—Scotland.—Sandstone and -!>;•>. Lito lustrous 

crumpled micaceous schists (p. 794). Some of the Ar--:., m ■ and horn¬ 

blende rocks of Sutherland have had a new schistositv superinduced in them by 
the shearing movements that altered the Cambrian strata (p. 885, seq.). 

Michigan.- —Eruptive rocks converted into schists (see above). Conglomerates with 
elongated pebbles in a matrix of sericite-schist. 5 

Summary.—From the evidence now adduced the following con¬ 
clusions may lie confidently drawn. 

1. There are wide regions in which crystalline schists (a) overlie 
fossiliferous strata, or (h) contain intercalated hands in which fossils occur, 
or (r) pass either laterally or vertically into undoubted sedimentary strata. 

2. These schists are in some cases the metamorphosed equivalents of 
what were once ordinary sedimentary deposits, with frequently included 
igneous rocks. 

* 3. The alteration by which rocks have been affected in regional meta- 

morphism is, on the whole, similar in its stages to what may be traced 
in local metamorphism round bosses of granite, but has attained a much 
greater development. 

d. Regional metamorphism has been directly connected with (a) 
enormous pressure leading to little dr no molecular crushing, but with 
some shearing movement in the rock ; or (h) with intense compression 
or tension, under which much shearing and rupture have taken place. 
The former or statical phase does not produce such striking results as 
the latter or dynamical phase. The metamorphism is usually most pro¬ 
nounced wdiere, as shown by plication, puckering, and shear-structure, 
the rocks have been subjected to the greatest mechanical movement. 

5. The dynamical stresses have been generally, perhaps alwviys, 
accompanied with more or less chemical reaction, not, as a rule, involving 
the introduction of new^ chemical constituents, but consisting chiefly in a 
recombination of those already present in the rocks, with the consequent 
development of new crystalline minerals. 


1 A. B. Wynne, (JeoL Mag. 1880, p. 311. 

2 Jaunettaz, Bull. Soe. GeoL France (3), ix. (1881), p. 619. 

3 Lehmann’s work cited ante, p. 785. 4 Q. J. <7. K xxxix. (1883), p. 310. 

5 T. M. Clements, H. L. Smyth, and W. S. Buyley, “The Crystal Palls Iron-hearing 

District,” \§th Hep. U.S. (J. S. 1899. See also the paper hy O. K. Van Ilise cited 
ante, p. 790. 
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6. This chemical and mineralogical rearrangement has probably been 
superinduced under the influence of moderate heat, and in presence of 
water, and is comparable with what, on a feeble scale, can be achieved in 
the laboratoiy. 

7. The alteration of rocks in an area of regional metamorphism is 
often strikingly unequal in degree even over limited areas, being apt to 
attain sporadically a maximum intensity, particularly in tracts of greatest 
shearing or plication, while in other areas, the original clastic or crystal¬ 
line characters may be easily discernible. 

8. The nature of the alteration has depended first, and chiefly, on the 
original character and structure of the rocks affected by it; and secondly, 
on the nature and intensity of the metamorphic activities. ' Of some 
rocks (sandstone, carbonaceous shale, coal), the original condition may be 
recognisable when that of their associated strata has entirely disappeared. 

9. The foliation in a tract of regional metamorphism has been 
developed along divisional planes which guided the crystallization or 
rearrangement of the minerals. In some cases, these planes coincide 
with those of original deposit. In others, they may represent cleavage, 
as was long ago pointed out by Sedgwick and Darwin. Or they may 
indicate the planes along which, under intense pressure, the longer axes 
of crystallizing minerals would naturally range themselves. In a rock, 
homogeneous in chemical composition and general texture, foliation 
might be induced along any dominant divisional planes. If these planes 
were those of cleavage or of shearing, the resultant foliation might not 
appreciably differ from that along original bedding planes. 1 But it may 
be doubted whether a cleavage foliation of clastic sedimentary strata 
could run over wide areas without sensible and even very serious 
interruptions. In most large masses of sedimentary matter, the usual 
alternations of different kinds of sediment could not but produce distinct 
kinds of rock under the influence of metamorphic change. Where 
foliation coincides with cleavage over large tracts, it will almost certainly 
be crossed by bands, more or less distinct, coincident with the original 
bedding, whether of sedimentary or of eruptive rocks, and running 
oblique to thp general foliation, as bedding and cleavage do, save 'where 
they may .happen to coalesce. Where a massive rock of generally 
homogeneous composition, such as a felsite or granite, has been intensely 
sheared, a rearrangement or recrystallization of its minerals has taken 
place along the planes of shearing. Such a rock is thus transformed 
into a schist. Even rocks of much more varied structure, like Archman 
gneisses, have been subjected to such changes from shearing as not only 
to lose entirely their original structure, but to acquire a new foliation 
parallel to the shearing planes (p. 888). 

It is now generally agreed that many gneisses and other forms of 
schist have been formed by dynamical action out of deep-seated masses 
of igneous rocks, both acid and basic. The banding of these rocks, 
which was formerly regarded as evidence of aqueous deposition, is no 

1 Jannettaz points out that the cleavage of the slates in the Grenoble Alps is parallel to 
the foliation of the mica-schists. Bull Foe. Geol. France (3), ix. (1881), p. 649. 
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doubt generally due to an original segregation or differentiation of the 
component minerals of still unconsolidated igneous rocks, like the banded 
structure of some gabbros, though it may to some extent have resulted 
from the rearrangement and recrystallization of the materials of such 
rocks under intense mechanical strain. The occurrence of lenticular 
bands or bosses of amphibolite in coarse or granitoid gneiss probably 
indicates dykes of some pyroxenic or hornblendic rock, by which the 
original granite was traversed before the development of the foliated 
structure. A gradation can be traced between masses of cliorite, gabbro, 
&c., and hornblende-schists, actinolite-schists, gabbro-schists, &c. The 
granitoid character of these basic igneous rocks, under the great stresses 
they have suffered during periods of terrestrial disturbance, has here and 
there entirely disappeared. First the minerals (especially the felspars) 
are seen to have ranged themselves with their long axis in one general 
direction. They have further separated into layers or folia in the 
same direction, and have thus acquired a more or less distinctly foliated 
structure. A massive diorite, gabbro, or diabase has in this way been 
converted into an amphibolite-schist. 

Part IX. Ore-Deposits. 1 

Metallic ores and other minerals that are extracted for their economic 
value occur in certain well-marked forms which have been variously 

1 A large list of works on tlie subject of Ore-Deposits might be cited here. The foliow- 
’ ing selection includes some of the more important, text-books and memoirs, while others are 
referred to in subsequent pages. In English, J. A. Phillips’ work, mentioned ante, p. 7, has 
long been a standard text-hook. Another valuable treatise, “The Genesis of Ore-deposits,” 
is based on an original memoir, by Posepny, with additions by American authorities, 
2nd edit., 1902. Other general text-hooks are B. von Gotta, ‘Die Lei ire von Erzlager- 
statten,’ 1859-61; A. von Groddeck, ‘Die Lehre von den Lagerstiitten der Erze,’ 1879; 
F. von Sandberger, ‘ITlitersuchungen liber Erzgiinge,’ 1882-1885; R. Beck, ‘Die Lehre von 
Erzlagerstiitten, 5 Berlin, 1901; E. Fuchs and L. Delaunay, "(bites Mincraux,’ Paris, 1893. 
The Transactions of the Royal Ueolugieal Society of Cornwall contain many good papers. 

So much mining activity has been developed in the United States that the subject lias 
there been studied in much detail, and great additions to our knowledge have been made by 
the writings of Newberry, Le Conte, Becker, Emmons, Kemp, Van Hise, Lindgren, and 
other geologists. The Teassaetions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers are full 
of excellent contributions. The general subject of the ores of the United States is treated 
by Professor Kemp in his ‘Ore Deposits of the United States, 5 of which a third and entirely 
rewritten edition was published in 1900. The most elaborate accounts of the mining regions 
of the States, with discussions of some of the problems presented by them, are given in the 
quarto monographs of the United States Ueologic.al Murrey as follows: G. F. Becker, ‘Geology 
of the Comstock Lode,’ Mon. iii. iv. and xiii. (also in 8/7/. Ann. Rep. 1886-87, p. 695) ; R. 
D. Irving, 4 Copper-bearing Rocks of Lake Superior,’ Mon. v. ; Curtis, 4 Silver-lead deposits 
of Eureka, Nevada,’ Mon. vii. ; S. F. Emmons, ‘ Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 
Colorado,’ Mon. xii. ; ‘Geology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific Slope,’ Mon. xiii. ; 
Irving and Van Hise, 4 The Penokee Iron-bearing Series of N. Wisconsin,' &c. Mon. xix. ; 
Van Hise and Bayley, ‘ The Marquette Iron-bearing District of Michigan, 5 Mon. xxviii.; Spurr, 
‘Geology of the Aspen Mining District of Colorado,’ Mon. xxxi. ; Clements, Smyth, Bayley 
and Van Hise, ‘The Crystal Falls Iron-bearing District of Michigan, 5 Mon. xxxvi.; “The Gold- 
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classified ; but for the purposes of the geological student it is most 
convenient to consider them from the point of view of geological origin 
and structure. Thus arranged, they naturally group themselves into three 
great series: 1st, those connected with the ascent of a molten magma 
into the crust of the earth ; 2nd, those which have been introduced in 
solution into fissures, and have no obvious connection with the protrusion 
of any magma; and 3rd, those which have been contemporaneously 
deposited in superficial formations. 

1. Magmatic Ores.—They may arise either (a) from differentiation 
within the magma itself, or {!>) from pneumatolitic action, whereby the 
metallic constituents of the magma are carried beyond the magma into 
the surrounding rocks. 

(a) So far as experience goes, metallic concentration has comparatively 
seldom taken place on a large scale within those portions of eruptive 
masses of rock now visible at the surface, though some remarkable 
examples of it have long been known. It is more particularly 
observable among the basic rocks, where magnetic and titaniferous 
iron have made their appearance among the latest products of segrega¬ 
tion within the intruded magma In banded gabbros, for instance, 
some of the dark layers are in large measure made up of iron ores. The 
great Norwegian aggregates of titaniferous iron are found in basic igneous 
rocks (labradorite-rock, norite, gabbro, &c.), and even penetrate the adjacent 
formations as intrusive dykes. 1 In Canada also large masses of titan¬ 
iferous magnetite in like manner belong to a great series of basic eruptive 
rocks and form groups of hills. 2 The segregation of chromite in peri- 
dotites is another example of the same process/ 5 Subsequent extreme 
terrestrial disturbances have in the case of the most ancient ore-bodies of 
this kind‘ imparted a schistose structure to the igneous rock, so that the 
ores now appear intercalated among gneisses and crystalline schists. 

(b) Much more frequent is the accumulation of ores in fissures and 
other cavities among the rocks that surround a large eruptive mass. The 
connection between such ores and an adjacent platonic intrusion is so 
frequent and obvious that it cannot he regarded as accidental. It clearly 
points to a genetic relation between the metals and the intrusive rock, 


quartz Veins of Nevada City and Grass Valley, California,” 17tli Ann. Hep. U.S. CL X Part 
ii. (189(5), pp. 13-269 ; W. Lindgren. u The Gold and Silver Veins of Idaho,” 20 th Ann. Rep. 
G.S. <7. X. Part iii. (1900), pp. 65-256 ; the same volume contains a long paper by Messrs. 
Weed and Pirsson on similar phenomena in Montana, pp. 271-581. Messrs. Hatch and 
Chalmers have described ‘The Gold Mines of the Rand,’ London, 1895. Among the con¬ 
tributions of a theoretical kind Professor Vogt’s papers deserve careful perusal. They will be 
found in Ueol. Foren. Stockholm, xiii. (1891), pp. 476, 683 ; xiv. p. 212 (pneumatolytic pro¬ 
cesses in gabbro) ; pp. 315, 433 ; xvi. 275 ; Zeitseh. PraM. Ueol. 1893, 1894, 1895, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901 ; Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Mg in. 1901; Gompt. rend. Gongr. Ueol. 
Interned. Zurich, 1894, p. 382 ; Forges Geol. Undernog. 1892. 

1 Vogt, Forges Ueol. UndersUg , 1892. 

2 Adams, Penes Jakob. Beilag, ,Bd. viii. p. 419; Min. .45m*. Quebec. 189-1. See also 
J. P. Kemp, School oj Alines Quarterly, New York, July and November 1899. 

:5 Vogt (“Problems in the Geology of Ore Deposits”), Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Pugin. 
1901), who cites other illustrations, though lie thinks that the list can never become large. 
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and indicates that the agents hy which their separation was effected were 
those mineralising vapours and gases which have been so often alluded 
to in previous pages of this text-book. Steam or water-gas at a 
high temperature and great pressure has no doubt been largely 
instrumental in the transference of the ores. Thus around large 
bosses of granite, the steam, charged with compounds of fluorine, 
boron, and phosphorus, has carried over from the still unsolidified 
granite the tin-ore which, with its accompanying minerals, is such a 
characteristic metal in the surrounding veins. Again, next to large 
masses of gabbro veins of apatite are sometimes conspicuous, as in Norway 
and Northern Sweden. Professor Vogt has shown reason to believe that 
in each case the material that fills the veins was probably extracted from 
the magma by a reaction, in the presence of water, of hydrochloric (or, 
as the case may be, hydrofluoric) acid dissolved in the magma. The 
mineral veins which can be ascribed to this process may extend to a 
horizontal distance of a mile or more from the eruptive mass, but still 
lie within the areole of contact-metamorphism. They often appear at or 
close to the boundary of the eruptive mass, and even when at their greatest 
horizontal distance from its outcrop they may not improbably be much 
nearer to it in vertical descent below. These features are characteristically 
displayed in such mining districts as Cornwall, ►Southern Hungary, Elba, 
and Christiania. The ores consist of magnetite, specular iron, cassiterite, 
sulphides of copper, lead, zinc, Ac. 

A Solution Ores.—Though no satisfactory division can be made 
between these and those last described, it is useful to keep by themselves 
'those ore-deposits which stand in no obvious relation to any eruptive 
mass visible at the surface, though of course many of them may be con¬ 
nected with deep-seated igneous masses, which have not been exposed. 
Much diversity of opinion still exists 5 us to the source of the metal in 
these accumulations. Of the various theories that have been proposed 
the following are the most noteworthy : (1) Lateral segregation, whereby 
the substances in the veins have been derived from the adjacent rocks by 
a process of leaching or solution and redeposit, carried on by the circula¬ 
tion of water through the terrestrial crust. The fact that the nature 
and amount of the minerals, and especially of the ores, in veins, so often 
vary with the composition of the surrounding rocks is dwelt on by those 
who hold this view as a, proof that these rocks have had an influence on 
the precipitation of mineral matter in the fissures passing through them, 
and were probably themselves the source from which the metals were 
obtained. It is pointed out that chemical analysis has revealed the 
presence of minute quantities of metallic ores dispersed through the 
substance of the rocks surrounding mineral-veins, that by isolating some 
of the more frequent silicates found as roek-coustituents (such as augite, 
hornblende, and mica), iron, nickel, copper, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, 
tin, Ac., have been found in appreciable quantity, and that stratified 
rocks also, when subjected to sufficiently delicate analysis, reveal 
the presence in them of the metals and non-metallio substances that 
constitute mineral-veins; clay-slates, for example, having been found to 
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contain copper, zinc, lead, arsenic, antimony, tin, cobalt and nickel. 1 
It is further argued that only on the assumption that the water is of 
meteoric origin and belongs to the outer part of the crust, can the fact 
be explained that mineral-veins are so often found to become thinner 
and poorer as they are followed downward. It is likewise maintained 
that below an extreme depth' of some 10,000 metres, or seven or eight 
miles, the pressure must be so great that no fissure cam remain open, but 
if formed by any great disturbance of the crust must be immediately 
closed again. There can indeed be little doubt that a vast amount of 
solution and redeposit of mineral matter within the crust of the earth 
must be effected by the circulation of meteoric water, some of which may 
have its energy increased by the earth’s internal heat, and that fissures 
may thus conceivably be filled up with new mineral deposits. But 
strong objections have been urged against this explanation as a general 
theory of the origin of mineral veins. The frequent association of mineral 
veins with ancient protrusions of eruptive material and with modern 
volcanic action, the generally observed dryness of deep mines which 
appear to descend below the usual limit of the circulation of ground- 
water, and the continuance of mineral veins down through those dry parts 
of the crust as far as mining operations have been carried, are urged as 
inexplicable on the supposition that meteoric water is the only or even 
the chief source from which mineral veins have been supplied. 

(2) Ascent from below—the minerals and ores having been introduced 
by (a) sublimation, or (b) by igneous fusion, or (c) by hot aqueous vapour 
escaping from the magma underneath. Sublimation takes place in the 
upper part of a volcanic chimney, among the crevices into which the hot’ 
vapours and gases enter, but has probably played little or no part in the 
formation of mineral veins. Igneous injection may take place at the 
edge of an igneous mass, as in the case of magmatic segregations like 
those of the titaniferous iron-ores above referred to in connection with 
the differentiation of gabbro and allied rocks. But the most cursory 
acquaintance with ordinary mineral-veins suffices to assure us that in 
their production the injection of igneous material can have had no share. 

We are thus left with only the heated solutions that escape from the 
internal magma through such fissures as may be opened in the overlying 
crust. To the objection that such fissures cannot exist save in the outer tew 
thousand metres of the crust, it may be answered that while our know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of the earth’s interior is not such as to warrant 
us in fixing a limit to the downward extension of fissures, we do not 
need to suppose them to descend any deeper than to come within the 
influence of the magma. We are absolutely ignorant at what depth this 
magma may be reached at any one part of the earth’s surface; but we 
do know that at volcanic vents it actually comes up to the surface and 

1 This view of the subject has been espoused and exhaustively discussed by Professor F. 
Sandberger in his k Untersuchimgen iiber Erzgange.,’ Part i. It is also cogently supported 
by Mr. Van Iiise, Trans. A met. Inst. Min. Mnyin. xxx. (1900) ; Jo urn. (/eat. viii. (1900), 
pp. 730-770; and has recently been discussed by Mr. W. H. Weed, Amur. (leal. xxi. 
(1902), p. 170. 
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sometimes rises, as in Cotopaxi, 19,000 feet above it. There does not 
therefore appear to be any insuperable difficulty in the assumption- that 
the heated vapours of the magma may find their way up rents in the 
crust even when the magma itself has been unable to follow them. That 
the hot waters which rise from the interior, especially in volcanic districts, * 
bring up to the surface mineral solutions such as those that must have 
been in operation for the infilling of mineral veins, admits of no doubt. 
Various minerals, including silica, both crystalline and chalcedonic, metallic 
sulphides, and even metallic gold, are held in solution and deposited by 
the hot waters of California and Nevada, where metalliferous lodes may 
thus be in course of formation at the present day. 1 In the solfatara 
of Lake County, California, the sulphur contains cinnabar, and .the rocks 
through which the waters issue are coated with gelatinous silica resting 
on chalcedony, beneath which lies crystalline quartz. Again, the hot 
waters of Steamboat Springs, Nevada, are now depositing gold, probably 
in the metallic state; sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and mercury; 
sulphides or sulpho-salts of silver, lead, copper, and zinc ; iron-oxide and 
possibly also iron-sulphides ; manganese, nickel, and cobalt compounds, 
with a variety of earthy minerals. 2 3 At a short distance from these 
springs, a group of fissures that still give off* steam and carbonic acid 
have been filled with hyaline and crystalline silica. The quartz contains 
oxides of iron and manganese, sulphides of iron and copper, and traces of 
gold. A few miles distant is the famous Comstock Lode, which has 
evidently been formed in a similar manner by ascending hot water, and 
from which a vast amount of silver and gold has been obtained. 

The obvious genetic relation between mineral veins and eruptive 
bosses, above referred to, and the association of the same peculiar 
minerals both in these veins and in the pegmatites that surround the 
bosses, justify the confident belief that, in these instances at least, the 
common source of all the minerals and ores has been the eruptive magma 
which furnished the intrusive masses, and likewise the vapours and 
mineralising agents that have affected all the surrounding rocks for a 
distance of a mile or more. If this intimate relationship can be established 
in the case of mineral veins which are connected with eruptive bosses that 
have by denudation been exposed at the surface, it is not illogical to 
infer that the same connection probably exists in the case of other veins 
which have no visible connection with any intrusive masses as yet 
revealed at the surface. Such masses may exist below at no very great 
depth. The general deduction, therefore, appears to me to be well 
founded, that while lateral segregation must be recognised as a possible 
contributing cause, the main agency in the formation of mineral veins is 
to be sought in the ascent of heated waters which could only have 
derived their pneumatolitic efficacy from the internal magma. 2 

1 J. A. Plumps, Q. J. a. 8. xxxv. p. 390. W. H. Weed, 21st Ann, Rep. U.8, O. 8. 
Part ii. (1900) p. 217. 

2 G. P. Becker, A>mer. Journ, 8c 1. xxxiii. (1887), p. 200. 

3 See a paper by Professor J. F. Kemp “On the rdle of the Igneous Rocks in the 
formation of Veins,” Contrib . CM. Dept. Columbia Unit. ix. (1901), No. 77. J. B. Hill, 
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As the solutions, in their ascent from below, reach cooler parts of the 
earth’s crust, they doubtless begin to deposit their mineral contents on the 
walls between which they rise. In their progress they necessarily induce 
chemical and mineralogical changes in the surrounding rocks, vliich 
thus undergo various transformations, being sometimes weakened by 
the removal of certain constituents, as in propylitisation (p. i i 2) and 
kaolinisation (p. 104), and sometimes rendered more compact and crystal¬ 
line by the introduction of new r ingredients, as in the production of schorl- 
rock, topaz-rock and the felsparless rock known as greisen. 1 

3. Superficial ores in sedimentary deposits.—-Ihose are mainly 
of two kinds, (a) Formed of fragments of old ores which in the denuda¬ 
tion of a region have been worn away, and of which the detritus is 
collected in different sedimentary deposits. Examples of this type are 
seen in the lilaccr workings of gold in the alluvium of modern or ancient 
rivers and the stream-work, s* in which tinstone sand is collected. (h) 
Formed by precipitation from a< pi eons solution, as in the deposits of 
bog-iron-ore and lake-ore, already described (p. 180). Ancient examples 
of this type prove that similar concentration and deposition has taken 
place in the waters of all geological periods, and that the agency of both 
plants and animals has contributed towards the elimination of the ores 
from aqueous solution. The ironstones of the (bal-mensures and the 
Jurassic rocks of Britain and the copper-ores of the Kupfersehiefer of 
Germany may be cited in illustration. Ores contemporaneously deposited 
in sedimentary strata obviously do not require separate consideration here, 
seeing that they are subject to the ordinary structures and variations of 
stratified rocks, which have already been discussed in Book IV. Fart I. 
We may therefore restrict the following descriptions to those forms of 
accumulation which present peculiar structures, and which for their 
geological interest and economic importance merit more detailed notice. 

S i. Mineral-Veins or Lodes. 

A true mineral-vein consists of one or more minerals deposited within 
a fissure of the earth’s crust, and is usually inclined at from 10° In 20' 
from the vertical. The bounding surfaces of such a vein are Famed 
walls, and, where inclined, that which is uppermost is known as the 
hanging, and that which is lowest as the lying or foot wall. Tin*, sur¬ 
rounding rock, through which veins run, is termed the country or 
country-rock. Mineral veins are composed of (a) masses or layers of 
simple minerals without metallic ores, or (h) of such minerals (termed 
uin-stone ,«) intermingled or alternating vdth metallic ores. They a,re 
distinct from the surrounding rock, and are evidently the result of 
separate deposition. They are commonly most frequent and most 

“The Plutonic and other intrusive Kotiks of West Cornwall in their relation to tin 1 Mineral 
Ores,” Trans. Roy. Ceol. Eo<\ Cornwall , xii. (1901), Part vii. 

1 See W. Lindgren, “ Metasomatie. Processes in Fissure-Veins,” Trans. Anicr, Iasi. Min. 
Eng in. xxx. p. 578. 
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metalliferous in districts where eruptive rocks are abundant. A vein 
generally coincides with a line of fault or of joint, but is independent of 
the bedding or foliation of the “ country/’ Cases occur among crystalline 
massive rocks, however, and still more frequently among limestones, 
where the introduction of mineral matter has taken place along gently 
inclined or even horizontal planes, such as those of stratification, and the 
veins then look like interstratified beds, or where the infiltration has 
proceeded along vertical lines, like igneous dykes or veins. Some remark¬ 
able examples of this form of interpenetration of mineral matter have 
already been noticed from the mining region of Cornwall ((ink, p. 778). 

Variations in breadth.—Mineral-veins vary in breadth from a 
mere paper-like film up to a great wall of rock 150 feet wide or more. 



a 



b 


Fig. 340.—Widening of a fissure by relative .shifting of its side (De la Beebe). 


The simplest kinds are the threads or strings of calcite and quartz, so 
frequently to be observed among the more ancient, and especially more 
or less altered, rocks. These may be seen running in parallel lines, or 
ramifying into an intricate network, sometimes uniting into thick branches 
and again rapidly thinning away. Considerable variations in breadth 
may be traced in the same vein. These may be accounted for by unequal 
solution and removal of the walls of a fissure, as in the action of per¬ 
meating water upon a calcareous rock; by the irregular opening of a 
rent, or by a shift of the walls of a sinuous or 
irregularly defined fissure. In the last-named 
case, the vein may be strikingly unequal in 
breadth, here and there nearly disappearing 
by the convergence of the walls, and then 
rapidly swelling out and again , diminishing. 

How simply this irregularity may be accounted 
for will be readily perceived by merely copying 
the dine of such an uneven fissure on tracing- 
paper and shifting the tracing along the line 
of the original. If, for example, the fissure 
be assumed to have the form shown at a b , in 
the first line (Fig. 346), a slight shifting of one side to the right, as at 
a' V in the second line, will allow the two opposite walls to touch at 
only the points o o, while open spaces will be left at c e d. A move¬ 
ment to the same extent in the reverse direction would give rise to a 
more continuously open fissure, as in the third line. That shiftings of 
this nature have occurred to an enormous extent in the fissures filled 



Fiy. 347.—Section of a Ukhui’r nearly 
lillod with on<‘ mineral (y r) "but 
with a portion ol’ tho ttsHuru (a ?>)• 
still optm (/?.), 
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■with mineral-veins, is shown by their abundant slickensides (p. 661). 
The polished and striated walls have been coated with mineral matter, 
which has subsequently been similarly polished and grooved by a renewal 
of the slipping. 

Structure and contents.—A mineral-vein may be either simple, 
that is, consisting entirely of one mineral, or compound, consisting of 

several ; and may or may not be 
metalliferous. The minerals are 
usually crystalline, but layers or 
irregular patches of soft decomposed 
earth, clay, Ac., frequently accom¬ 
pany them, especially as a layer on 
the wall-face (flucan). The non- 
metalliferous minerals are known as 
gangue or vein-stones, the more 
crystalline being often also popularly 
classed as spars. The metal-bear¬ 
ing minerals are known as ores. 
The commonest vein - stones are 
quartz (usually either crystalline or crypto-crystalline, with numerous 
fluid-inclusions), calcite, barytes, and fluorite. The presence of silica 
is revealed not only by the quartz, but by the hard siliceous bands 
so often observable along the walls of a vein. These can often be 
determined to be portions of the “ country ” which have been in¬ 
durated by the deposition of silica in their pores. The ores are some¬ 
times native metals, especially in the case of copper and gold but for 
the most part are oxides, silicates, carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, or 
other combinations. Some of the contents of mineral-veins are associated 
with certain minerals more usually than with others, as galena with 
blende, pyrite with chalcopyrite, gold with quartz, magnetite with chlorite. 
Of the manner in which the contents of a mineral-vein are disposed the 
following are the chief varieties. 

(1) Massive.-—Showing no definite arrangement of the contents. This structure is 
especially characteristic of veins consisting of a single mineral, as of calcite, quartz, or 
barytes. Some metalliferous ores (pyrites, limonite) likewise assume it. 

(2) Banded, comby, in parallel (and sometimes exactly duplicated) layers or 
combs. In this common arrangement, each wall (a a. Fig. 348) may be coated with a, 
layer of the same material, perhaps some ore or flucan (b b), followed on the inside 
by another layer (c c), perhaps quartz, then by layers of calcite, fluor-spar, or other 
veinstone, with strings or layers of ore, to the centre, where the two opposite walls may 
be finally united by the last zone of deposit (i). Even where each half of the vein is 
not strictly a duplicate ol the other, the same parallelism of distinct layers may be 
traced. 

(3) Brecciated, containing angular fragments of the surrounding <£ country,” 
cemented in a matrix of veinstones or ores. It may often be observed that these frag¬ 
ments are completely enclosed within the matrix of the vein, which must have boon 
partially open, with the matrix still in course of deposit, when they were detached from 
tthe parent rock. Large blocks (riders) may he thus enclosed. 

(4) Drusy, containing or made up of cavities lined with crystalline minerals. The 



Fig. 848.—Section of Mineral-Vein with sym¬ 
metrical disposition of duplicate layers. 
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central parts of veins frequently present this structure, particularly where the minerals 
have been deposited from each side towards the middle. 

(5) Filamentous, having the minerals disposed in thread-like veins ; this is one of 
the commonest structures. 

Metallic ores occur under a variety of forms in mineral-veins. Sometimes they 
are disseminated in minute grains or line threads (gold, pyrites), or gathered into 
irregular strings, branches, bunches, or leaf-like expansions (native copper), or disposed 
in layers alternating with the veinstones parallel with the Avails of the vein (most 
metallic ores), or forming the whole of the vein (pyrites, and occasionally galena), or 
lining drusy cavities, both on a small scale and in large chambers (haematite, galena). 
Some ores are frequently found in association (galena and blende), or are noted for 
containing variable proportions of another metal (argentiferous galena, auriferous 
pyrites, titaniferous magnetite). 



Fiji;. 34l>.—Section of Wheal Julia Lode, Cornwall 
showing live successive openings of tin*, same 
lissure (/>.). 

off, Copper-pyrites and blende; b , <1, r, h, v, quartz 
in crystals pointing inwards ; e, clay ; <j, empty 
space. 


Fig. U'iO.—S ection of part of a Lodi*, Oodolphin 
Bridge, Cornwall (/>’.). 

c, Quartz coating cheek of vein ; h, quartz-crystals 
pointing inward ; <■ r, agatifbrni silica ; d, thick 
layer of copper-pyrites. 


Successive infilling of veins.—The symmetrical disposition re¬ 
presented in Fig. 348 shows that the fissure remained open and had its wadis 
coated first with the layers b b. Thereafter the still open, or subsequently 
widened, cleft received a second layer (c r) on each face, and so on pro¬ 
gressively until the whole was filled up, or until only cavernous spaces 
(druses) lined with crystals were left. In such cases, no evidence exists 
of any terrestrial movement during the process of successive deposition. 
The fissure may have been originally as wide as the present vein, or may 
have been widened during the accumulation of mineral matter, so 
gradually and gently .as not to disturb the gathering layers. But in 
many instances, as above stated, proofs remain of a series of disturbances 
whereby the formation of the vein was accelerated or interrupted. Thus 
at the Wheal Julia Lode, Cornwall, the central zone (e in Fig. 349) is 
formed of quartz-crystals pointing as usual from the sides towards the 
centre of the vein, but it is only one of five similar zones, each of which 
marks an opening of the fissure and the subsequent closing of it by a 
deposit of mineral matter along the walls. 1 The occurrence of different 
layers on the two walls of a vein may somotimes indicate successive open¬ 
ings of the fissure. In Fig. 350 the fissure at one time, no doubt, 

1 I)e la Beebe, ‘Geological Observer,’ p, 698. * 
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extended no farther than between 1 and 2. Whether the hand of copper 
pyrites had already filled up the fissure, previous to the opening which 
allowed the deposit of the silica, or was introduced into a fissure opened 
between 2 and 3 after the deposit of the silica, is uncertain. 1 

The occurrence of rounded pebbles of slate, quartz, and granite in the 
lodes of Cornwall at depths of 600 feet from the surface, of gneiss in the 
vein at Joachimsthal at 1150 feet, and of Liassic land and freshwater 
shells at 270 feet in veins traversing the Carboniferous Limestone of the 
Mendip Hills and South Wales, seems to indicate that fissures may 
remain sufficiently open to allow of the introduction of water-worn stones 
and terrestrial organisms from the surface even down to considerable 
depths. 2 

Connection of veins with faults and cross-veins.—While the 
interspaces between any divisional planes in rocks may serve as receptacles 



1 l m, lodes of which the main one splits up towards east and west, traversing el van dykes, e (\ hut 
cut by faults or cross-courses, d d Scale one inch to a mile. 


of mineral depositions, the largest and most continuous veins have for 
the most part been formed in lines of fault. These may be traced, some¬ 
times in a nearly straight course, for many miles across a country, and as 
far downward as mining operations have been able to descend. Some¬ 
times veins are themselves faulted and crossed by other veins. Like 
ordinary faults also, they are apt to split up at their terminations. 

These features are well exhibited in some of 
the mining districts of Cornwall (Fig. .351). 

The intersections of mineral - veins do 
not always at once betray which is the 
older series. If a vein has really been 
shifted by another, it must of course be 
older than the latter. But the evidence of 
displacement may be deceptive. In such a 
section as that in Fig. 352, for example, a, 
cursory examination might suggest the inference that the vein <1 e must 
he later than the dyke or vein a by which its course appears to have 
been shifted. Should more careful scrutiny, however, lead to the 
detection of the vein crossing the supposed later mass at r, it would 

1 De la Beclie, op. dt. p. 699. 

a De la Beclie, op. clt. p. 696. Moore, Q. J. <7, K xxiii. 483; Brit. Assoc. 1S69, p. 360. 



Fig. 352—Deceptive shifting of 
a Vein (11). 
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he clear that this inference must he incorrect. 1 In mineral districts, 
different series or systems of mineral-veins can generally be traced, one 
crossing another, belonging to different periods, and not infrequently 
filled with different ores and veinstones. In the south-west of 
England, for example, a series of fissures running 1ST. and S., or N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., traverses another series, which runs in a more east and west 
direction (W.S.W. to E.N.E., or W.N.W. to E.S.E.). The latter (c c, d d, 
Fig. 353) in Cornwall contain the chief copper and tin ores, while the 
cross-courses (b b) contain lead and iron. The east and west lodes in the 
west part of the region were formed before those which cross them, for 
they are shifted, and their contents are broken through by the latter. 



To the east, near Exeter, the east and west faults a a are later than the 
New Fed Sandstone, and in Somerset than the Lias. 2 

Relation of contents of veins to surrounding rock.—In 
general the deposition of * metallic ores in mineral-veins has been in¬ 
dependent of the varying petrographical nature of the country-rock. 3 
Nevertheless it has long been familiar to miners that, in some regions 
where a vein traverses various kinds of “ rocks,” it may be generally 
richer in ore when crossing or touching some than others. In the north 
of England, for example, the galena is always most abundant in the 
limestones and scarcest in the shales, the veins in the Great Limestone 
(which is 150 feet thick or less) having produced as much lead as all 
the rest of a mass of 2000 feet of strata put together. 4 In Cornwall 
and Devon, it has been observed that some lodes yield tin where they 

1 De la Beche, op. cit. p. 657. 

- IX* la Beche, op. cit. p. 659. 

Vogt, Trans. Amec. Inst. Min. Eng in. Feb. 1901, p. 20 of reprint. 

4 The greater number and breadth of mineral veins in limestone may be due to the 
comparatively rapid solution of that rock by water percolating along joints or other divisional 
planes, with the consequent production of open chasms and chambers which would not be 
formed in such material as shale. 
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cross granite, and copper where they traverse slate ; the same lode, as 
at Botallack, may cross three times from the one rock into the other, 
and each time the same change of metallic contents takes place. Some 
of the lodes, which are poor in ore in the slate, become rich as they 
a cross an elvan (Fig. 3b 4), or, on the other 

hand, the ore is so split up into strings in 
the elvan, as to be much less valuable than 
in the slate. 

Decomposition and recomposition in 
mineral-veins.—It has been noticed that the 
“ countrythrough which mineral-veins run is 
often considerably decomposed. In Cornwall, 
this is specially observable in the granite. 
Round the Comstock Lode also, the diabase is 
particularly decayed. Besides the large series 
354 .— Plan of Elvan Dykv h) of complex chemical reactions brought about 
traversed by a metallic vein (<• efd), the pUCUmatolytic VapOUl\S lllld solutions 
winch dies out as it] .assas into the which, whether emanating from a magma that 

Guinear (/>'.) ' can now be seen m bosses of eruptive material 

or is still concealed within the crust, have 
traversed the “ country ” rocks, 1 extensive alterations have likewise been 
subsequently effected by the percolation of meteoric waters in the upper 
parts of the terrestrial crust. Partly to this cause is perhaps to be 
assigned the widespread kaolinisation of granite and of the argillaceous 
slates in many mining regions. The water removes most of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths in solution as carbonates, and some of the silica its 
likewise abstracted. It is common to find in mineral-veins layers of 
clay, earth, or other soft friable loamy substances, to which various 
mining names are given. The great majority of the remarkable minerals 
of the south-west of England occur in those parts of the Mes whore 
such soft earths abound. These veins have evidently served as channels 
.i kj 16 _ circulation of water both upward and downward, and to this 
circulation the decay of some bands into mere clay or earth, and the 
recrystallization of part of their ingredients into* rare or interesting 
minerals, are doubtless to be ascribed. It is observable, also, that the 
upper parts of pyritous mineral-veins, as they approach the surface of 
e ground, are usually more or less decomposed, from the infill,ration 
of meteoric water, siliceous peroxide of iron and limonite being especially 
predominant. (Gossan of Cornwall, p. 93, Chapeau de Fer, Eiscrner Hut!) 


§ ii. Stocks and Stock-works. (Stbcke, Stockworke.) 

Cavernous spaces dissolved out of such rocks as limestone, or caused 
by rupture or otherwise, may be of indeterminate shape, and may 
be filled with one or more veinstones or ores, cither in symmetrical zones 

following the outline of walls, floor, and roof, or in parallel and roughly 
hoinsontal bands (Jig. 355). Irregular metalliferous masses of this hind 

See "Vogt, op. cif., and Lindgren\s paper cited p. 812. 
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have long been known in Germany by the name of Sibclce (Stocks) when 
of large size, smaller aggregations being known as Butzen (cones) and 
Nester (tufts). The size of these indefinite accumulations of ore varies 
from mere nests up to masses 800 feet or more in one direction by 200 
ieet or more in another. Haematite, brown iron-ore, and galena not in¬ 
frequently occur in this form in limestone, as in the “ pockets ” of haema¬ 
tite and “ flat-works ” of galena in the Carboniferous Limestone, and more 
notably in the ore “ chambers JJ of the Eureka and Eichmond mines of 
Nevada, and the Emma, Flagstaff, and other mines in Utah, from which, 
in recent years, such vast quantities of ore have been obtained The 
“gash” or “rake 55 veins of galena in the north of England occur in 
vertical joints of limestone which have been widened by solution, and are 
sometimes completely cut off underneath by the floor of shale or sand¬ 
stone on which the limestone lies. Lenticular aggregations of ore and 



a a', Carboniferous Limestone with intercalated bed of basalt ( u loadstone " h); h h h h, joints 
traversing the limestone; / f/, A- <!, vi r, veins traversing all Urn rocks and containing veinstones 
am! ores ; /, spaces between the beds enlarged by solution and lilled with minerals or ores (“■ Hat* 
. works”); P p, largo irregular cavernous spaces dissolved out of the rock and Idled with minerals 
and ores. 

veinstone found in granite, as in the south-west of England, are known 
as Carh on as; they are usually connected with true fissure-veins. 

The origin of the large spaces in various kinds of rock, now filled with 
veinstones and ores, has been referred to solution by underground wafers. 
In the case of limestone, the removal of the rock by descending meteoric 
water containing carbonic acid in solution, and the consequent production 
of caverns and tunnels, are familiar and easily understood. The formation 
of large chambers in such rocks as granite is not so intelligible. Possibly 
no such chambers were ever produced as empty spaces, but by a process 
of substitution the hot ascending solutions decomposed the silicates, 
preferentially in certain weak parts of the rock, and gradually replaced 
them with the pneumafcolltic minerals and ores. Mr. Kendall has 
suggested such an origin even for the large luematitic deposits that 
occupy irregular cavernous spaces in the Carboniferous .Limestone of 
the Lake District. He has pointed out as proof of substitution that the 
fossils of that limestone have here and there been replaced by haematite. 1 

Stock-works are portions of the surrounding rock or “ country ” so 
charged with veins, nests, and impregnations of ore that they can be 
worked as metalliferous deposits. The tin stock-works of Cornwall and 

1 North <\f England hint. Mln. and Meehan. Engin. xxviii. Part iii. and xxxi. Part v. ; 
Trams, Manchester Geo!, rfoc. 1884. 
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Saxony are good examples. Sometimes a succession of such stock-works 
may be observed in the same mine. Among the granites, el vans, and 
Devonian slates of Cornwall, tin-ore has segregated in rudely parallel 
zones or “ floors. 5 ’ At Botallaek, at the side of ordinary tin lodes, floors 
of tin-ore from six to twelve feet thick and from ten to forty feet broad* 
occur. The name of Fahlbands has been given to portions of “ country 57 
which have been impregnated with ores along parallel belts. 

Part X. Unconformability. 

"Where one series of rocks, whether of aqueous or igneous origin, has 
been laid down continuously and without disturbance upon another series, 
they are said ^o he conformable. Thus in Fig. 356, the sheets of con- 



n 


Fig. 350.—IT nconformability among horizontal strata. Lias resting on Carboniferous 
Limestone, Glamorganshire (C). 

glomerate (b b) and clay and shales (c d), have succeeded each other in 
regular order, and exhibit a perfect con for mobility. They overlay each 
other, however, each bed extending beyond the edge of that below it, 
and thereby indicating a gradual subsidence and enlargement of the area 
of deposit (p. 653). But all these conformable beds repose against an 
older platform a a , with which they have no unbroken continuity. Such 
a surface of junction is called an unconformability, and the upper are said to * 
be unconformable on the lower rocks. The latter may consist of horizontal 
or inclined clastic strata, or contorted schists, or eruptive massive rocks. 
In any case, there is a complete stratigraphical break between them and 
the overlying formation, the beds of which rest successively on different 
parts of the older mass. 

It is evident that this structure may occur in ordinary sedimentary, 
igneous, or metamorphic rocks, or between any two of these great series. 

It is most familiarly displayed among clastic formations, and can there be 
most satisfactorily studied, since the lines of bedding furnish a ready 
means of detecting differences of inclination and discordance of super¬ 
position. But even among igneous protrusions, and in ancient meta- 
morphic masses, distinct evidence of unconform ability is occasionally 
traceable. \AVherever one series of rocks is found to rest upon a highly 
denuded surface of an older series, the junction is unconformable. 1 

1 The occurrence of considerable contemporaneous erosion between undoubtedly conform¬ 
able strata belonging to one continuous geological series has already (pp. 639-642) been 
described. 
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Hence, an uneven irregularly-worn platform below a succession of mutu¬ 
ally conformable rocks is one of the most characteristic features of this 
kind of structure. 

It has already been pointed out, that though conformable rocks may 
•usually be presumed to have followed each other continuously without 
any great disturbance of geographical conditions, we cannot always be 
safe in such an inference. «s/Gut an unconformability leaves no room to 
doubt that it marks a decided break in the continuity of deposit. Hence 
no kind of geological structure is of higher importance in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the history of the stratified formations of a country. In rare 
cases, an unconformability may occur between two horizontal groups of 

STratin^ ’ left.side" of Fig. 55 G, for instance, tlie beds d follow 

horizontally upon the horizontal beds (a). Were merely a limited section 
visible, disclosing only this relation of the rocks, the two groups a and d 
might be mistaken for conformable portions of one continuous series. 
Further examination, however, would lead to the detection of evidence 
that the limestone a had been upraised and unequally denuded before the 
deposition of the overlying strata h e d. This denudation would show 
that the apparent conformability was ‘merely local and accidental, the 
older rock having really been upraised and worn down before the forma¬ 
tion of the newer. In such a case, the upheaval must have been so 
uniform over some tracts as not to disturb the horizontal]'ty of the lower 
strata,, so that the younger deposits lie in apparent conformability upon 
them. 

As a rule, however, it seldom happens that movements of this kind 


have taken place over an extensive area 
so equably as not to produce a want of n 
coincidence somewhere lie tween the older & 

and newer rocks. Most frequently,.the . 

older formations . .have been tilted at 
various "angles, or even placed on end. 
They have likewise*, been irregularly amP** 
often enormously worn down. Hence Fi , 
instead of lying parallel, the younger 
beds run transgress!vely across the up¬ 
turned denuded ends of the older. The 



tf. :!r>7.~lTnc(inrormabilit,y between hori¬ 
zontal and inclined strata. Inferior 
Oolite (a h) resting on CYuiionifmm.s 
Limestone 00 ; Krome, Somerset (II) 


greater the disturbance of the older rocks, the more marked is the 
unconformability. In Fig. 357 the lower series of beds (r) has been 
upturned and denuded before the deposition of the upper series (a h) upon 
it. In this instance, the upper worn surface of the limestone (c) has been 
perforated by boring mollusks below the sandy stratum (b). 

An unconformability forms one of the great breaks in the geological 
record. In Fig. 2‘26 (p. 653), by way of illustration, we see at once that 
a notable hiatus in deppsition, and therefore in geological chronology, must 
exist between the older conformable series, a h d, and the later strata by 
which these are covered. The former had been deposited, folded, up- 
heaved, and worn down before the accumulation of the newer series upon 
their denuded edges. These changes must have demanded a consider- 
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able lapse of time. Yet, looking merely at the structure in itself, we 
have evidently no means of fixing, even relatively, the length of interval 
marked by an unconformability. By ascertaining, from some other 
region, the full suite of formations, we learn what members of the succes¬ 
sion are wanting. In this way, it would be discovered that the greater* 
part of the Carboniferous system, the whole of the Permian, and the 
Trias and the Lias are absent from the ground represented in Fig. 357 
(compare Fig. 226). The mere violence of contrast between a set of vertical 
beds below and a horizontal group above, is in itself no certainly reliable 
criterion of the relative lapse of time between their deposition; for 
obviously, an older portion of a given formation might be tilted on end, 
and be overlain unconformably by a later part of the same formation. A 
set of flat rocks of high geological antiquity may, on the other hand, be 
conformably covered by a formation of comparatively recent date, yet, in 
spite of the want of discordance between the two, they might have been 
separated by a large portion of the total sum of geological time. Further 
examination will usually suffice to show that the conform ability in such 
cases is only partial or accidental, and that localities may be found where the 

. — rr^.— formations are distinctly unconformable. 

... From the centre of the section in Fig. 358, 

for example, the two groups of rocks might, 
on casual examination, be pronounced to 
be conformable. Yet at short distances on 
either side, proofs of violent unconformability are conspicuous. It some¬ 
times happens that more than one unconformability may be detected in 
the same section. In Fig. 344 (p. 793), for example, the ancient gneiss 
at the bottom has been enormously worn down before the deposition^upon 
it of the unconformable Torridonian conglomerates and sandstones, which 
in turn are unconformably overlain by the much younger Cambrian 
deposits. This double break in the stratigraphical sequence can be recog- 
nised even from a distance along the sides of some of the mountains in 
the west of Sutherland. If we pass from a single section to a wider tract 
of country a whole series of unconformabilities mav be made out. In 


. 358.—Section of local deceptive 
Conformability. 



Fig. 3o9. Diagrammatic section to show the successive unconformabilities in the North of 
v Scotland, 

o, Lewisian gneiss ; h, Torridonian Sandstone ; c, Cambrian quartzite, limestone, &c.; d, eastern gneiss 
or Mome-schist (pp. 796, 892); e, Old Red Sandstone ; /, Triassic and Jurassic formations ; a, frag¬ 
ment of the Chalk ; 7t, Tertiary lavas of the great plateaux ; i, Boulder clay and glacial drifts lying 
on the denuded edges of older formations ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, unconformabilities; * Thrust-plane. 

the north of Scotland, at least seven such breaks in the sequence of the 
formations can be observed, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 359. 
The two earliest of these (1 and 2 in the figure) have just been referred 
to the first between the Archaean gneiss (a) and the Torridon sandstone 
(b), and the second between that sandstone and the Cambrian series (c). 
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The latter has had pushed over it on a great thrust-plane (p. 692) the 
whole vast * mass of the eastern gneissose flagstones or Moine-schists. 
The third unconforniability, representing another vast interval of time, 
separates the Cambrian formations and the eastern gneisses (d) from the 
" Old Ked conglomerate and sandstone. Still more enormous must be the 
fourth gap in the chronology between that sandstone and the base of the 
Mesozoic formations (/). A fifth break comes between the Jurassic series 
and the Cretaceous strata (<j), for the Chalk is found to lie on the older 
part of that series and even on the pro-Cambrian rocks. The Cretaceous 
rocks have been removed by denudation from almost the whole region, 
save where they have been preserved under the thick cover of nearly flat 
unconformable older Tertiary basalts (// and 6), which are once more 
unconformably overlain by the glacial drifts (?, 7) and post-Tertiary and 
recent deposits. The relative chronological value of these several inter¬ 
ruptions of the stratigraphical sequence is not necessarily indicated by the 
violence of the unconforniability. It must be considered with reference 
to the geological age of the formations which are separated by the gap. 
In the following Book we shall consider how, by the evidence of organic 
remains, the relative importance of unconformabilities is ascertained. 

Paramount though the effect of an unconforniability may be in the 
geological structure of a country, it must nevertheless, when viewed on 
the large scale, be more or loss local. The disturbance by which it was 
produced will usually be found to have affected a comparatively circum¬ 
scribed region, beyond the limits of which the continuity of sedimentation 
•may have been undisturbed. There is no satisfactory evidence of world¬ 
wide terrestrial movements by which stratigraphical breaks were pro¬ 
duced simultaneously over the whole globe. We may, therefore, generally 
expect to be able to fill up the gaps in one district or country from the 
more complete series of geological formations of another. 



BOOK A 7 . 

PALAEONTOLOGICAL GEOLOGY. 

Palaeontology treats of the structure, affinities, classification, distribu¬ 
tion in time and genetic relations of the forms of plant and animal life im¬ 
bedded in the rocks of the earth’s crust. 1 Considered from the biological 
side, it is a part of zoology and botany. A proper knowledge of extinct 
organisms can only be attained by the study of living forms, while our 
acquaintance with the history and structure of modern organisms is 
amplified by the investigation of their extinct progenitors. Viewed, on 
the other hand, from the physical side, palaeontology is a branch of 
geology. It is mainly in this latter aspect that it will here be discussed. 

Palaeontology or Palaeontological Geology deals with fossils or 
organic remains preserved in natural deposits, and endeavours to gather 
from them information as to the history of the globe and its inhabitants. 
The term fossil, meaning literally anything “dug up,” was formerly 
applied indiscriminately to any mineral substance taken out of the 
earth’s crust, whether organised or not. Ordinary minerals and rocks 
were thus included as fossils. For many years, however, the meaning 
of the word has been so restricted as to include only the remains or 
traces of plants and animals preserved in any natural formation, whether 
hard rock or loose superficial deposit. The idea of antiquity or relative 
date is not necessarily involved in this conception of the term. Thus, 
the bones of a sheep buried under gravel and silt by a modern flood, and 
the obscure crystalline traces of a coral in ancient masses of limestone, 

1 Besides the general text-books enumerated on p. 7 the following treatises and papers 
on special branches or aspects of Palaeontology may here be mentioned. A. Gaudry, * Lcs 
Enchainements du moncle animal dans les temps Geologiques—Mammiferes Tertiaires,* Paris, 
1878 ; ‘Les Enchainements &c. —Fossiles Primaires, ’ 1883 ; ‘ Essai de Paleontologie Philo- 
sophique,’ completing the 4 Enchainements, ’ 1896. H. S. Williams, ‘ Geological Biology, 
an Introduction to the Geological Plistory of Organisms,’ 1895. E. C. Case, ‘The 
Development and Geological Relations of the Vertebrates—Fishes,’ Journ. Gcal. vii. p. 393 * 
‘Amphibia and-Reptilia,’ pp. 560, 622, 711; ‘Birds and Mammalia,’p. 816 and vii. p. 
163. C. A. White, ‘ The Relations of Biology to Geological Investigation’; Nature, lii. (1895), 
pp. 258, 279. H. F. Osborn, ‘‘Correlation between Tertiary Mammal Horizons of Europe 
and America,” Ann. New York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1900), and other papers cited on later pages. 
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are equally fossils. 1 Nor lias the term fossil any limitation as to organic 
grade. It includes not merely the remains of organisms, hut also what¬ 
ever was directly connected with or produced by these organisms. Thus, 
the resin which exuded from trees of long-perished forests is as much a 
fossil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers, or fruit, and in some 
respects is even more valuable to the geologist than more determinable 
remains of its parent trees, because it has often preserved in admirable 
perfection the insects which flitted about in the woodlands. The burrows 
or trails of a worm, in sandstone or shale, claim recognition as fossils, 
and indeed are commonly the only indications to helmet with of the 
existence of annelid life among old geological formations. The drop¬ 
pings (coprolitcs) of fishes and reptiles are excellent fossils, and tell their 
tale as to the presence and food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. The 
little agglutinated cases of the caddis-worm remain as fossils in formations 
from which perchance most other traces of life may have passed away. 
Nay, the very handiwork of man, when preserved in any natural maimer, 
is entitled to rank among fossils ; as where his flint-implements have been 
dropped into the prehistoric gravels of river-valleys, or where his canoes 
have been buried in the silt of lake-bottoms. 

The term fossil, moreover, sutlers no restriction as to the condition or 
state of preservation of any organism. In some rare instances, the very 
flesh, skin, and hair of a mammal have been preserved for thousands of 
years, as in the case of mammoth carcases entombed in the frozen mud- 
cliffs of Siberia. 2 Generally, all or most of the original animal matter 
has disappeared, and the organism has been more or less completely 
mineralised or petrified. It often happens that the whole organism has 
decayed, and a mere cast in amorphous mineral matter, as sand, clay, 
ironstone, silica, or limestone, remains ; yet all these variations must Ire 
comprised in the comprehensive term fossil. 

Two preliminary questions demand attention : in the first place, how 
remains of plants and animals come to he entombed in rucks, and in the 
second, bow they have been preserved there so as to Ire now recognisable. 

i. Conditions for the entombment of Organic Remains.—If what 
takes place at the present day may fairly he taken as an indication of 
what has been the ordinary condition of things in the geological past, 
there must have been so many chances against the conservation of either 
animal or plant remains, that their occurrence among stratified forma¬ 
tions should Ire regarded as exceptional, and as the result of various 
fortunate accidents. 

1. On Land.—Let us consider', in the first place, what chances exist 
for* the preservation of remains of the present fauna, and flora of a country. 
The surface of the land may be densely clothed with forest, and abund¬ 
antly peopled with animal life. But the trees die and moulder into soil. 
The animals, too, disappear, generation after generation, and leave few 

1 The word ** fossil ” is sometimes wrongly used as synonymous with “ petrified,” and 
we accordingly find the intolerable barbarism of “sub-fossil.” 

- For particulars of an exhumation see k Beitriige zur Kenntniss des Russisehen 
Reiches,’ Bd. III. (1887), p. 175. 
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perceptible traces of their existence. If we were not aware from 
authentic records that Central and Northern Europe was covered with 
vast forests at the beginning of our era, how could we know this fact ? 
~\\ hat has become of the herds of wild oxen, the bears, wolves, and other 
denizens of the lowlands of primeval Europe 1 For unknown ages, too, 
the North American prairies have been roamed over by countless herds 
of buffaloes, yet, except here and there a skull and bones of some com¬ 
paratively recent individual, every trace of these animals has disappeared 
from the surface. 1 How could we prove from the examination of the 
soil either in Europe or North America that such creatures, though now 
locally extinct, had once abounded there ? We might search in vain for 
anv superficial relics of them, and should learn by so doing that the law 
of nature is everywhere “dust to dust.” 

The conditions for the preservation of evidence of terrestrial (includ- 
ing freshwater) plant and animal life must, therefore, be always local, and, 
so to say, exceptional. They are supplied only where organic remains 
can be protected from air and superficial decay. Hence, they may be 
observed in lakes, peat-mosses, deltas at river-mouths, caverns, deposits 
of mineral-springs and around volcanoes. 

a. Lakes .—Over the floor of a lake, deposits of silt, peat, marl, &c., are formed. 
Into these, the trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, fruits, or seeds of plants from the 
neighbouring laud may be carried, together with the bodies of vertebrates, birds, and 
insects. An occasional storm may blow the lighter debris of the woodlands into the 
water. Such portions of the wreck as are not washed ashore again, may sink to the 
bottom, where they will, for the most part, probably rot away, so that, in the end, only 
a very small fraction of the whole vegetable matter, cast over the lake by the wind, is* 
covered up and preserved at the bottom. In like manner, the remains of winged and 
four-footed animals, swept by winds or by river-floods into the lake, run so many risks 
of dissolution, that only a proportion of them, and probably merely a small proportion, 
is preserved. W hen we consider these chances against the conservation of the vegetable 
and animal life of the land, we must admit that, at the best, lake-bottoms can contain 
but a meagre and imperfect representation of the abundant life of the adjacent bills and 
plains. Lakes, however, have a distinct flora and fauna of their own. Their aquatic, 
plants may be entombed in the gathering deposits of the bottom. Their molhtsks, of 
characteristic types, sometimes form, by the accumulation of their remains with those 
of lime-secreting algse, sheets of soft calcareous marl (pp. 605, 613), in which many of 
the undecayed shells are preserved. Their fishes, likewise, must no doubt often be 
entombed in the silt or marl. 

b. Peat-masses. Wild animals, venturing on the more treacherous watery*parts of 
peat-bogs, are sometimes engulphed or “laired.” The antiseptic qualities of the peat 
preserve their remains from decay. Hence, from European peat-mosses, numerous 
remains of deer and oxen have been exhumed. Evidently the larger beasts of the 
forest ought chiefly to be looked for in these localities (p. 609). 

c. Deltas at river-mouths .—It is obvious that, to some extent, both the flora and 
the fauna of the land may be buried among the sand and silt of deltas (p. 509). But 
though occasional or frequent river-hoods sweep down trees, herbage, or the bodies of 
land-animals, the carcases so transported rmr every risk of having their bones separated 
and dispersed,- or of decaying or being otherwise destroyed, while still afloat ; and even 

1 See Jules Marcou, £ Lettres sur les roebes du Jura,’ p. 103. 

2 Lower jaws, for instance, because they are among the earliest parts of the skeleton of 
a boating carcase to drop off, are not infrequently met with as fossils. 
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if they reach the bottom, they tend to dissolution there, unless speedily covered up 
and protected by fresh sediment. Delta-formations can therefore scarcely be expected 
to preserve more than a meagre outline of a varied terrestrial flora and fauna. 

<1. Caverns .—These are eminently adapted for the preservation of the higher forms 
of terrestrial life (pp. 477, 626). Most of our knowledge of the prehistoric mammalian 
fauna of Europe is derived from what has been disinterred from bone-caws . As these 
recesses lie, for the most part, in limestone or in calcareous rock, their floors are 
commonly coated with stalagmite from the drip of the roof; and as this deposit is of 
great closeness and durability, it has effectually preserved whatever it has covered or 
enveloped. The caves have, in many instances, served as dens for predatory beasts, 
like the hyama, cave-lion, and cave-bear, which sometimes dragged their prey into 
these recesses. In other cases, they have been merely holes whither different animals 
crawled to die, or into which they fell or were swept by inundations. Under what¬ 
ever circumstances the animals left their remains in these subterranean retreats, the 
bones have been covered up and preserved. Still we must admit that, after all, only 
a small fraction of the animals of the time would be included, and therefore that the 
evidence of the cavern-deposits, profoundly interesting and valuable as it is, presents 
us with merely a glimpse of one aspect of the life of the land. 

c. Deposits of mineml-springs. —The deposits of mineral matter, resulting from the 
evaporation of the water of mineral springs on the surface of the ground, serve as 
receptacles for occasional leaves, land-shells, insects, dead birds, small mammals, and 
other remains of the plant and animal life of the land (pp. 475, 611). 

/. Volcanic deposits. —Sheets of lava and showers of volcanic dust may entomb 
terrestrial organisms (pp. 276, 755). It is obvious, however, that even over the areas 
wherein volcanoes occur and continue active, they can only to a very limited extent 
entomb and preserve the flora and fauna of the land. 

2. In the Sea.—In tlie next place, if we turn to the sea, we find 
certainly more favourable conditions for the preservation of organic 
forms, hut also many circumstances which operate against it. 1 

a. Littoral deposits.—*\ Vhile the level of the land remains stationary, there can be 
but little effective entombment of marine organisms in littoral deposits ; for only a 
limited accumulation of sediment will be formed until subsidence of the sea-floor takes 
place. In the trifling beds of sand or gravel thrown up by storms above the limits of 
ordinary wave-action on a stationary shore, only the harder and more durable forms 
of life, such as the stronger gasteropods and lamellibrancbs, which can withstand the 
triturating effects of the beach-waves, are likely to remain uiieffaced (p. 580). 

b. Deeper -icuter terrigenous deposits. —Below tide-marks, along the margin of land 
whence sediment is derived, conditions are more favourable for the preservation of 
marine organisms. Sheets of sand and mud a,re there laid down, wherein tlie harder parts 
of many forms of life may be entombed and protected from decay (p. 581). But probably 

1 Reference may be made here to some terms which in recent years have come into 
general use in reference to the fauna, of the ocean. “ Plankton,” proposed hy Henson in 
18S7 to denote all animals living passively in the sea, was subsequently enlarged in meaning 
by Haeckel so as to embrace all the fauna of the oceanic waters. “ Benthos ” is applied to 
all plants and animals living on or creeping over the sea-floor. “ Nekton ” embraces all the 
free-swimming forms, such as fishes and marine mammalia. An animal or plant may at 
different periods of its existence pass from one of these designations to another, as where it 
begins in the benthos and ends in the nekton, or rice versa. The student will find a 
suggestive essay on the application of modern views regarding the habitats of marine animals 
to fossil forms in Prof. J. Walther’s paper, “ Ueber die Lebensweise fossiler Meerestliiere,” 
Z. J). <7. (L xlix. (1897), pp. 211-273. The sections on the mode of life of Graptolites and 
on the habits and transport of Ammonites are of special interest. 
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only a small proportion of tlie fauna that crowds these marginal waters of the ocean, 
with occasional pelagic species, may be expected to occur in such deposits. Moreover, 
for the entombment and preservation of the remains of these organisms, there must 
obviously be a sufficiently abundant and rapid deposit of sediment, and for the preserva¬ 
tion of a continuous and . prolonged record of the submarine life, there must likewise be 
a slow depression of the sea-bottom. Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, 
the organic remains actually preserved will usually represent little more than a mere 
fraction of the whole assemblage of life in these juxta-terrestrial parts of the ocean. 

c. Abysmal deposits .—In proportion to distance from land, the rate of deposition of 
sediment on the sea-floor must become feebler, until in the remote central abysses 
it reaches a hardly appreciable minimum, while at the same time, the solution of calcar¬ 
eous organisms may become marked in deep water (pp. 566, 621). Except, therefore, where 
organic deposits such as ooze are forming in these more pelagic regions, the conditions 
must be on the whole unfavourable for the preservation of any adequate representation 
of the deep-sea fauna. Hard enduring objects, such as teeth and bones, may slowly 
accumulate and be protected by a coating of peroxide of manganese, or of silicates, such 
as are now forming here and there over the deep sea-bottom. Yet a deposit of this 
nature, if raised into land, would supply but a meagre picture of the life of the sea. 

In considering the various conditions under which marine organisms may be en¬ 
tombed and preserved, we must take into account certain occasional phenomena, when 
sudden, or at least rapid and extensive, destruction of the fauna of the sea may be 
caused. (1) Earthquake shocks have been followed by the washing ashore of vast 
quantities of dead fish {ante, p. 375). (2) Violent storms, by driving shoals of fishes into 

shallow water and against rocks, produce enormous destruction. Dr. Leith Adams 
describes the coast of part of the Bay of Fundy as being covered to a depth of a foot in 
some places with dead fish, dashed ashore by a storm on the 24th of September, 1867. J 
(3) Copious discharges of fresh water into the sea have been observed to cause extensive 
mortality among marine organisms. Thus, during the S.W. monsoon and accompany¬ 
ing heavy rains, the west coasts of some parts of India are covered with dead fish thrown 
ashore from the sea. 2 (4) A sudden irruption of the outer sea into a sheltered and 
partially brackish inlet may cause the extinction of many of the denizens of the latter, 
though a few r may be able to survive the altered conditions. 3 (5) Volcanic explosions 
have been observed to cause considerable destruction to marine life, either from the 
heat of the lava, or from the abundance of ashes or of poisonous gases. (6) Want of 
oxygen, when fishes are crowded together in frightened shoals, or when, burrowing in 
sand and mud, they are overwhelmed with rapidly accumulating detritus, is another 
cause of mortality. 4 (7) Shoals of fish are sometimes driven ashore by the large 
predatory denizens of the deep, such as whales and porpoises. (8) Too much or too 
little heat in shallow water leads to the destruction of fish. Large numbers of salmon 
are sometimes killed in the pools of a river during dry and hot weather. (9) Consider¬ 
able mortality occasionally arises along the littoral zone from the effects of severe frost. 
(10) Various diseases and parasites affect fish, and lead directly to their death, or 
weaken them so that they are more easily caught by their enemies. 3 Such phenomena 
as those here enumerated suggest probable causes of death in the case of fossil fishes, 
whose remains are sometimes crowded together in various geological formations, as for 
example, in the Old Red Sandstone. 

Of the whole sea-floor, the areas best adapted for preserving organic 

1 Q. J. G. >S. xxix. p. 303. 

Denison, op. at. xviii. p. 453. AbUo’e(19th December 1872, p. 124) gives another instance. 

3 Forchliammer, Ed in. Eew. Phil. . Tours . xxxi. p. 69. Xrtfmve, l p. 454 ; xiii. p, 107. 

4 Sir J. W. Dawson, Geologist , ii. (1S59), p. 216. 

5 For fuller references, see an interesting paper by Professor T. Rupert Jones, Geol. J fag. 
1882, p. 533. 
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exuviae are obviously (1) tluit juxta-terrestrial belt in which life is most 
varied and abundant, and where sediment, transported by rivers and 
currents from the adjacent shores, is chiefly laid down ; and (2) those 
tracts of the open ocean where the bottom rises near enough the surface 
to become the home of an abundant and varied fauna and the site of thick 
deposits of organic remains, as on the tops of submarine volcanic ridges. 
The most favourable conditions for the accumulation of a thick mass of 
marine fossiliferous strata will arise when the area of deposit is under¬ 
going a gradual subsidence. If the rate of depression and that of deposit 
be equal, or nearly so, the movement may conceivably continue for a vast 
period without producing any great apparent change in marine geography, 
and even without seriously affecting the distribution of life over the sea¬ 
floor within the area of subsidence. Hundreds or thousands of feet of 
sedimentary strata may conceivably be in this way heaped up round the 
continents, containing a fragmentary series of remains, chiefly forms of 
shallow-water life which had. hard parts capable of preservation. 

There can be little doubt that such has, in fact, been the history of 
the main mass of stratified formations in the earth’s crust. These piles 
of marine strata have unquestionably been laid down for the most part 
in comparatively shallow water*, within the area of deposit of terrestrial 
sediment. Their great depth seems only explicable by prolonged and 
repeated movements of subsidence, sometimes interrupted, however, as we 
know, by other movements of a contrary kind. These geographical 
changes affected at once the deposition of inorganic materials and. the suc¬ 
cession of organic forms. One series of strata is sometimes abruptly 
succeeded by another of a very different character, and we not uncommonly 
find a corresponding contrast between their respective organic contents. 

It follows, from these conditions of sedimentation, that representatives 
of the abysmal deposits of the central oceans are not likely to be met 
with among the geological formations of past times. Thanks to the great 
work done by the Chulkntjer and other national expeditions, we have learnt 
what are the leading characters of the accumulations now forming on the 
deeper parts of the ocean-floor. So far as we yet know, they have no 
analogues among the formations of the earth’s crust. They differ, indeed, 
so entirely from any formation which geologists have considered to he of 
deep-water origin as to indicate that, from early geological times, the 
present great areas of land and sea iiave remained on the whole where 
they are, and that the land consists mainly of strata formed of terrestrial 
debris laid down at successive epochs in the surrounding comparatively 
shallow seas. 

§ ii. Preservation of Organic Remains in mineral masses.— The 

condition of the remains of plants and animals in rock-formations depends, 
first, upon the original structure aud composition of the organisms, and 
secondly, upon the manner in which their “ fossil isation/’ that is, their 
entombment and preservation, has been effected. 

1. Influence of original structure and composition.— 
The durability of organisms is determined by their composition and 
structure. 
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The internal skeletons of most vertebrate animals consist mainly of phosphate of 
lime ; in many saurians ami fishes there is also an exo-skeleton of hard bony plates or 
of scales. It is these durable portions that remain as evidence of the former existence 
of vertebrate life. The hard parts of invertebrates present a "renter variety of com¬ 
position. In the vast majority of cases, they consist of calcareous matter, either 
calcite or aragonite. The carbonate of lime is occasionally strengthened by 
phosphate, while in a few cases, as in the horny brachiopods, in Con ul aria, ticrpula, and 
some other forms, the phosphate is the chief constituent. 1 Next in abundance to lime 
is silica, which constitutes the trustifies of diatoms and the harder parts of many 
protozoa, and is found also in the teeth of some mollusks. The integuments of insects, 
the carapaces of crustacea, and some other organisms, are composed fundamentally of 
chi tin, 2 3 a transparent horny substance which can long resist decomposition. In the 
vegetable kingdom, the substance known as cellulose forms the essential part of 
the framework of plants. In dry air, it possesses considerable durability, also when 
thoroughly water-logged and excluded from meteoric influences. In the latter condition, 
imbedded amid mud or sand, it may last until gradually petrified. 2 

It is a familiar fact that in the same stratum different, organisms occur in remarkably 
different states of conservation. This is sometimes strikingly exemplified among the 
mollusca. The conditions for their preservation may have been the same, yet sonic 
kinds of shells are found only as empty moulds or casts, while others still retain their 
form, composition, and structure. This discrepancy no doubt, points to original dif¬ 
ferences of composition or structure. The aragonite shells of a stratum may be entirely 
dissolved, while those of calcite may remain. 4 The presence, therefore, of calcite forms 
only does not necessarily imply that others of aragonite were not originally present. But 
the conditions of petrifaction have likewise greatly varied. In the clays of the Mesozoic 
formations, for example, cephalopoda may he exhumed retaining even their pearly nacre, 
while in corresponding deposits among the Palaeozoic systems they are merely crystalline 
calcite casts. 

2. Fossilisation.—The condition in which organic remains have 
been entombed and mineralised may be reduced to three leading types. 

(1) The 07 iginal substance is pen'lly or wholly jti'cscrved. —Several grades may he 
noticed : (a) where the entire animal substance is retained, as in the frozen carcases of 
mammoths in the Siberian cliffs ; {!>) where the organism has been mummified by being 
encased in lesin oi gum (insects in amber) ; (r) where the organism has been carbonised 
with or without retention of its structure, as is characteristically shown in peat, lignite, 
and coal; {<!) where a variable portion of the original substance, and especially the 
organic matter, lias been removed, as happens with shells and bones: this is no doubt 
one of the first steps towards petrifaction. 

(2) The original substance is entirely removed , with retention merely of external 
form.. Mineral matter gathers round the organism and hardens there, while the organ¬ 
ism itself decays. Eventually a mere mould of the plant or animal is left in stone. 
Every stage in this process may he studied along the margin of calcareous springs and 
streams (ante, p. 611). The lime in solution m precipitated round fibres of moss, leaves, 
twigs, &c., which are thereby incrusted with mineral matter. While the crust thickens* 
the organism inside decays, until a mere hollow’ mould of its form remains. Among 

1 Logan and Hunt, Amer. Journ. Set. xvii. (1854), p. 235. 

Aceoiding to C. Schmidt, the composition of this substance is C, 46'64 ; II 6'60 * 
N, 6*66; 0, 40*20. The brown chitin of Scottish Carboniferous scorpions’ is ’ bardlv 
distinguishable from that of recent species, J 

3 On cellulose and coal, see C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan, Brit. Assoc. 1881 Beets 

p. 603. 5 

4 See ante, pp. 155, 177, ’613, and authorities there cited. 
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stratified rocks, moulds of organic forms are of frequent occurrence. They may "be filled 
up with mineral matter, washed in mechanically or deposited as a chemical precipitate, 
so that a cast in stone re]daces the original organism. Sucli casts are particularly common 
in sandstone, which, being a porous rock, has allowed water to filter through it and 
remove the substance of enclosed plant-stems, shells, &c. In the sandstones of the Car¬ 
boniferous system, casts in compacted sand of steins of Lepidodenclron and other plants 
are abundant. Some of the most remarkable examples of this type of fbssilisation are 
the Jelly-fishes which have left their records in Cambrian and Jurassic strata. These 
animals had no hard parts ; like their modern representatives, they were mere gelatinous 
structures full of water, yet they have left their clear impressions on the fine silt in which 
they were entombed. 11 It is obvious that in casts of this kind, no trace remains of the 
original structure of the organism, but merely of its external form. 

(3) The original substance is molceularly replaced, by mineral matter , with partial or 
entire preservation of the internal structure of the organism.-— This is the only true petri¬ 
faction. The process consists in the abstraction of the organic substances, molecule 
by molecule, and in their replacement by precipitated mineral matter. So gradual and 
thorough has this interchange often been, that the minutest structures of plant and 
animal have been perfectly preserved. Silicificd wood is a familiar example (see p. 474). 

The chief substance which has replaced organic forms in rocks is caleite, cither 
crystalline or in an amorphous granular condition, in assuming a crystalline (or fibrous) 
form, this mineral has often observed a symmetrical grouping of its component indi¬ 
viduals, these being usually placed with their long axes perpendicular to the surface 
of an organism. In many cases, among invertebrate remains, the caleite now visible is 
pseudomorplious after aragonite (p. 107). Next in abundance as a petrifying medium 
is silica, most commonly in the ehnlcedonic form, but also as quartz. It is specially 
•frequent in some limestones, as chert and flint, replacing the carbonate of lime in 
mollusks, eehinoderms, corals, &e. It also occurs in irregular aggregates, in which 
organisms arc sometimes beautifully preserved. It forms a frequent material for the 
petrifaction of fossil wood. Silicifieation, or the replacement of organisms by silica, is 
the process by which minute organic structures have been most perfectly preserved. In 
a microscopic section of silicified wood, the organisation of the original plant maybe as 
distinct as in the section of any modern tree.- Pyrites and mareas!to, especially 
the latter, are common replacing minerals, abundant in argillaceous deposits, as, for 
example, among the Jurassic and Cretaceous clays. Si dcrite has played a similar 
part among the ironstones of the Coal-measures, where shells and plants have been 
replaced by it. Many other minerals are occasionally found to have boon substituted 
for the original substance of organic remains. Among these may he mentioned glauco¬ 
nite (replacing or filling foraminifera, p. 627), vivinnitc (specially frequent as a coating 
on the weathered surface of scales and bones), barytes, celestine, gypsum, talc, lead- 
sulphate, carbonate, and sulphide ; copper-sulphide and native copper; hematite and 
limonite ; zinc-carbonate and sulphide ; cinnabar; silver chloride and native silver; 
sulphur, fluorite, phosphorite/ 1 2 * 

§ iii. Relative Palaeontological value of Org*anie Remains. —As the 
conditions for the preservation of organic remains exist more favourably 
under the sea than on land, relics of marine must he far more abundantly 
conserved than those of terrestrial organisms. This is true to-day, and 
has doubtless been true in all past geological time. Hence, for the 
purposes of the geologist, fossil remains of marine forms of life far sur- 

1 G. D. Walcott, 4 Fossil Medusa?,* Monograph xxx. U. ft G. 8. (1898). 

2 On the process of petrifaction in fossil plants, see J. Mix, Z. 1). G. O, xlix. (1897), 

p. 182. 

15 Roth, ‘ Cliem. Geol.’ i. p. 606. Jaimettaz, Bull. ftoc. Owl. France (3), vii. p, 102. 
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pass all others in value. Among them, there will necessarily be gradations 
in importance, regulated chiefly by their possession of hard parts, readily 
susceptible of preservation among marine deposits. Among the Protozoa, 
foraminifers, radiolarians, and sponges, possessing siliceous or calcareous 
organisations, have been preserved in deposits of all ages. Of the # 
Coelenterates, those which, like the corals, secrete a calcareous skeleton 
are important rock-builders. The Echinoderms have been so abundantly 
preserved that their geological history and development are better known 
than those of most other classes of invertebrates. The Annelids, on 
the other hand (except where they have been tubicolar), have almost 
entirely disappeared, though their former presence is often revealed by 
the trails they have left upon surfaces of sand and mud. Of all the 
marine tribes which live within the juxta-terrestrial belt of sedimenta¬ 
tion, unquestionably the Mollusca stand in the front rank, as regards 
their aptitude for becoming fossils. In the first place, they almost all 
possess a hard durable shell, composed chiefly of mineral matter, capable 
of resisting considerable abrasion, and readily passing into a mineralised 
condition. In the next place, they are extremely abundant both as to 
individuals and genera. They occur on the shore up to high-water mark, 
and range thence down into the abysses. Moreover, they appear to have 
possessed these qualifications from early geological times. In the maiine 
Mollusca, therefore, we have a common ground of comparison between 
the stratified formations of different periods. They have been styled the 
alphabet of palaeontological inquiry. It will be seen, as we proceed, how 
much, in the interpretation of geological history, depends upon the testi¬ 
mony of sea-shells. 

Turning next to the organisms of the land, we perceive that the 
abundant terrestrial flora has a comparatively small chance of being well 
represented in a fossil state; that indeed, as a rule, only that portion of 
it of which the leaves, twigs, flowers, fruits, or trunks are blown into 
lakes, or swept down by rivers, is likely to be partially preserved. 
Terrestrial plants, therefore, occur in comparative rarity among stratified 
rocks, and furnish in consequence only limited means of comparison 
between the formations of different ages and countries, although where 
they have been plentifully preserved they furnish valuable bases for 
stratigraphical correlation, as has been shown during recent years in the 
case of the Carboniferous and Cretaceous floras (see Book VI. Part II. sect, 
iv. § 1; Part III. sect. iii. § 1). Of land animals, the vast majority perish, 
and leave no permanent trace of their existence. Predatory and other 
forms, whose remains may be looked for in caverns or peat-mosses, must 
occur more numerously in the fossil state than birds, and are correspond¬ 
ingly more valuable to the geologist for the comparison of different strata. 

Another character determines the relative importance of fossils as 
geological monuments. Ail organisms have not the same inherent capa¬ 
bility of persistence. The longevity of an organic type has, on the 
whole, been in inverse proportion to its perfection. The more complex 
its structure, the more susceptible has it been of change, and consequently 
the less likely to be able to remain unaffected by the influences of vary- 
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ing climate, and other physical conditions. A living species of foraminifer 
or brachiopod, endowed with comparative indifference to its environment, 
mav spread over a vast area of the sea-floor, and the same want of sensi¬ 
bility enables it to endure through the changing physical conditions of 
.successive geological periods. It may thus possess a great range, both in 
space and time. But a highly-specialised mammal is usually confined to 
but a limited extent of country, and to a narrow chronological range. 1 

§ iv. Uses of Fossils in Geology. —Apart from their profound interest 
as records of the progress of organised being upon the earth, fossils 
serve three main purposes in geological research : (1) to throw light upon 
former conditions of physical geography, such as the presence of land, 
rivers, lakes, and seas, in places where they do not now exist, upon 
changes of climate, and upon the former distribution of plants and 
animals; (2) to furnish a guide in geological chronology whereby rocks 
may be classified according to relative date, and the facts of geological 
history may be arranged and interpreted as a connected record of the 
earth’s progress • and (3) to afford a clue to the causes which have led to 
the distribution of animals over the globe in ancient and modern time. 

1. Changes in Physical Geography.—A few examples will 
suffice to show the manifold assistance which fossils furnish to the geolo¬ 
gist in the elucidation of ancient geography. 

(a) Former land-surfaces are revealed by the presence of tree-stumps in their 
positions of growth, with their roots branching freely in the underlying stratum, which, 
representing the ancient soil, often contains leaves, fruits, and other sylvan remains, 
together with traces of the bones of land-animals, remains of insects, land-shells, &e. 
Ancient woodland surfaces of this kind, found between tide-marks, and even below low- 
water line, round different parts of the British coast, have been above described as sc Sub¬ 
merged Forests” (p. 388). Of more ancient date are the “dirt-beds” of Portland 
(Book VI. Part III. Sect. ii. § 2), which, by their layers of soil and tree-stumps, 
show that woodlands of cycads sprang up over an upraised sea-bottom and were buried 
beneath the silt of a river or lake. Still farther back in geological history come the 
coal-growths of the Carboniferous period, which, with their “ under-clays ” or soils, 
point to wide jungles of terrestrial or aquatic plants, like the, modern mangrove-swamps, 
that were successively submerged and covered with sand or silt (Book VI. Part. II. Sect, 
iv. § 1). 

(&) The former existence of lakes can he. satisfactorily proved from beds of marl 
or laeustriue limestone full of freshwater shells, or* from fine silt with leaves, fruits, and 
insect remains. Such deposits are growing abundantly at the, present day, and they 
occur on various horizons among the geological formations of past times. The well- 
known NagolJfiue of Switzerland and the, caddis-worm limestones of Auvergne can he 
shown from their fossil contents to bo essentially lacustrine deposits (Book VI. Part IV. 
Sect. ii. § 2). Still more important am the ancient Eocene and Miocene lake-formations 
of North America, whence so rich a terrestrial and lacustrine 11 ora and fauna have been 
obtained (Book VI. Part IV. Sect, i. $ 1). 

1 The great value of mammalian remains for purposes of geological chronology has been 
well enforced by Professor Marsh, Address to the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, SOth August, 1877, Amen Jort.ni. Sci, xiv. (1877), pp. 338-378 ; xlii. (1891), 
p: 336 ; vi. (1898), p. 483 ; Gcol Mwj. 1898, p. 565. Dr. W. T. Bhmford points out that, 
in some cases at least, fluviatile mollusks have been more short-lived than terrestrial mam¬ 
mals, Address, Geol. Section, lint. Assoc, 1884. 
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(c) Old sea-bottoms are vividly brought before us by beds of marine shells 
and other organisms. Layers of water-worn gravel and sand, with rolled shells of 
littoral and in fra-littoral species, unmistakably mark the position of a former shore-line. 
Deeper water is indicated by finer muddy sediment, with relics of the fauna that prevails 
beneath the reach of waves and ground-swell. Limestones full of corals, or made 
up of crinoids, point to the slow, continuous growth and decay of generation after* 
generation of organisms in clear sea-water. 

{d) Yariations in the nature of the water, or of the sea-bottom, may some¬ 
times be shown by changes in the size or shape of the organic remains. If, for example, 
the fossils in the central and lower parts of a limestone are large and well-formed, but 
in the upper layers become dwarfed and distorted, we may reasonably infer that the 
conditions for their continued existence at the locality must have been gradually 
impaired. The final complete cessation of these favourable conditions is shown by the 
replacement of limestone by shale, indicative of the water having become muddy, and by 
the disappearance of the organisms, which had shown their sensitiveness to' the change 
(pp. 756, 757). 

(e) The proximity of land at the time when a fossiliferous stratum was in the 
course of accumulation may be sufficiently proved by mere lithological characters, as has 
been already explained; but the conclusion may be further strengthened by the occurrence 
of leaves, stems, and other fragments of terrestrial vegetation, with remains of insects, 
birds, or terrestrial mammals, which, if found in some numbers in certain strata inter¬ 
calated among others containing marine organisms, would make it improbable that 
they had been drifted far from land (p. 583). 

(/) The existence of different conditions of climate in former geological periods 
is satisfactorily demonstrated from the testimony of fossils. Thus, an assemblage of the 
remains of palms, gourds, and melons, with bones of crocodiles, turtles, and sea-snakes, 
proves a sub-tropical climate to have prevailed over the south of England in the older 
Tertiary ages (Book YI. Part IY. Sect. i. § 1). On the other hand, the extension 
of a cold or arctic climate far south into Europe during post-Tertiary time, can be 
shown from the existence of remains of arctic animals, even in the sonth of England 
and of France (Book YI. Part Y.). This is a use of fossils, however, where great caution 
must be observed. We cannot affirm that, because a certain species of a genus lives 
now in a warm part of the globe, every species of that genus must always have lived 
in similar circumstances. The well-known examples of the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros that lived in the cold north, while their modern representatives inhabit some 
of the warmest regions of the globe, may be usefully remembered as a warning against 
any such conclusion. When, however, not one fossil merely, but the whole assemblage 
of fossils in a group of rocks, finds its modern analogy in a certain general condition 
of climate, we may, at least tentatively, infer that the same kind of climate prevailed 
where that assemblage lived. Such an inference would become more and more unsafe 
in proportion to the antiquity of the fossils, and their divergence from existing forms. 1 

As an illustration of the application of the evidence of fossils in the interpretation of 
ancient conditions of geography at different geological periods, reference may he made 

1 See Neumayr, Nature, xlii. (1890), pp. 148,175. This author specially devoted himself 
to the study of ancient climates as indicated by fossils. As an illustration of his methods 
his essay on the climatic zones of Jurassic and Cretaceous time may be cited, DenJcsch, A 'kad. 
Wien y xlvii. (1883), and 1. (1885). On fossil plants in relation to climate see J. I). Hooker, 
Address, Brit Ass. (1881), p. 727 ; Proc. Roy. tioc, xxvi. (1877), p. 441 ; A. 0. Seward, 
“Fossil plants as tests of Climate ”—the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1892 ; and the elaborate 
essay by Max Semper, £ ‘ Das Paliiothermale Problem, speciell die klimatisehen Verhiiltnisse 
des Eocan in Europa und im Polargebiet,” Z. U. </. G. xlviii. (1896), pp. 261-349, li. (1899), 
pp. 185-206. Probably a wider and more precise and critical collation of the paleonto¬ 
logical evidence is needed before satisfactory conclusions can he drawn from it. 
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more especially to the investigation of the various basins in which the Jurassic rocks of 
Europe were deposited. The positions of the seas and lands, and the variations of climate 
have been ascertained with sufficient definiteness to give us some conception of the 
physical geography of that part of the globe during early Mesozoic time. 1 

2. Geological Chronology.—Although absolute elates cannot 
be fixed in geological chronology, it is not difficult to determine the 
relative age of different strata. For this purpose the fundamental law 
is based on the “ order of superposition ” (pp. 657, 855) : in a series of 
stratified formations, the older underlie the younger. It is not needful 
that we should actually see the one lying below the other. If a continu¬ 
ous conformable succession of strata dips steadily in one direction, we 
know that those at the one end must underlie those at the other, 
because we can trace the •whole series between them. Fare instances 
occur, where strata have been so folded by great terrestrial disturbance 
that the younger are made to underlie the older. But this inversion 
can usually be made clear from other evidence. The true order of 
superposition is decisive of the relative ages of stratified rocks. 

The order of sequence having been determined, it is needful to find 
some means of identifying a particular formation elsewhere, when its 
stratigraphical relations may possibly not be visible. At first, it might 
be thought that the mere external aspect and mineral characters of the 
rocks ought to be sufficient for this purpose. Undoubtedly these features 
may suffice within the same limited region in which the order of sequence 
has already been determined. But as we recede from that region, they 
become more and more unreliable. That this must be the case will 
readily appear, if we reflect upon the conditions under which sedi¬ 
mentary accumulations have been formed. The markedly lenticular 
nature of these deposits has already been described (p. 651). At the 
present day, the sea-bottom presents here a bank of gravel, there a sheet 
of sand, elsewhere layers of mud, or of shells, or of organic ooze, all of 
which are in course of deposit simultaneously, and will as a rule be 
found to shade oft' laterally into each other. The same diversity of con¬ 
temporaneous deposits has obtained from the earliest geological periods. 
Conglomerates, sandstones, shales, and limestones occur on all geological 
horizons, and replace each other even on the same platform. The Coal- 
measures of Pennsylvania are represented west of the Rocky Mountains 
by thousands of feet of massive marine limestones. Idle white Chalk of 
England lies on the same geological horizon with marls and clays in 
North Germany, with thick sandstones in Saxony, with massive limestones 
in the south of France. Mere mineral characters are thus quite unreliable, 
save within comparatively restricted areas. 

The solution of this problem was found, and was worked out for the 
Secondary rocks of England, by William Smith at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is supplied by organic remains, and depends upon 
the law that the order of succession of plants and animals has been 
similar all over the world. According to the order of superposition, the 

1 See especially Neumayr, Verh. Geol RciclimnsL 1871, p. 54, Mirk Geol. ReiehsunsL 
xxviii. (1878), and Iris essay cited in trie foregoing note. 
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fossils found in any deposit must be older than those in the deposit above, 
and younger than those in that below. This order, however, must 
be first accurately determined by a study of the actual stratigraphy of 
the formations; for, so far as regards organic structure or affinities, there 
may be no discoverable reason why a particular species should precede or* 
follow another. Unless, for - example, we knew from observation that 
Rhynchomlla pleuroclon is a shell of the Carboniferous Limestone, and 
ieimhednt is a shell of the Lias, we could not, from mere 
inspection of the fossils themselves, pronounce as to their real geological 
position. 1 It is quite true that, by practice, a palaeontologist has his eye 
so trained that he can make shrewd inferences as to the phyllogeny of 
extinct forms and as to the- actual horizon of fossils which he may never 
have seen before (and this is more especially true in regard to the mam¬ 
malia, as will be immediately adverted to), but to do this he should 
possess a wide experience of the ascertained order of appearance of 
fossils, as determined by the law of superposition. For geological 
purposes, therefore, and, indeed, for all purposes of comparison between 
the faunas and floras of different periods, it is absolutely essential, first of 
all, to have the order of superposition of strata rigorously determined. 
Unless this is done, the most fatal mistakes may be made in palaeonto¬ 
logical chronology. But when it has once been done in one typical 
district, the order thus established may be held as proved for a wide 
region where, from paucity of sections, or from geological disturbance, 
the true succession of formations cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

The order of superposition having been determined in a great series 
of stratified formations, it is found that the fossils at the bottom are not 
quite the same as those at the top of the series. As w r e trace the forma¬ 
tions upward, we discover that species after species of the lowest platforms 
disappears, until perhaps not one of them is found. "With the cessation 
of these older species, others make their entrance. These, in turn, are 
found to die out and to be replaced by newer forms. After patient exam¬ 
ination of the rocks, it is ascertained that every well-marked formation 
is distinguishable by its own species or genera (characteristic fossils, 
Leitfossilien) or by a general assemblage or facies of organic forms. This 
can only, of course, be determined by actual practical experience over 
an area of some size. The characteristic fossils are not always the most 
numerous; they are those which occur most constantly and have not been 
observed to extend their range above or below a definite geological horizon 
or platform. For the determination of geological chronology, as already 
pointed out, it may be affirmed as a general principle that the higher and 
more specialised the type of organism the more local is its area in space 
and the more limited its range in time. Hence mammalian remains 

1 The derivation of some forms by descent from others may be inferred with more or 
less probability, and such genetic affinities may furnish valuable suggestions to the pale¬ 
ontologist. But that the risk of erroneous interpretation and fanciful deduction in such 
matters is real and serious was well shown in the discussion of the presumed derivation of 
the Olenellidian trilobites from the Paradoxidian forms, until it was shown that the former 
-were really the precursors of the latter. 
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have a special value in this respect. 1 But some invertebrate groups 
possess great importance as fixing stratigraphical horizons ; as, for example, 
the ammonites in the Jurassic and the graptolites in the Silurian system. 

As illustrations of fossils characteristic of some of the larger subdivisions of 
-the Geological Record, the following may he given. Lepidodendra and Sigillarire are 
typical of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous deposits ; Graptolites of the Silurian 
system ; Trilobites of Palaeozoic rocks from Cambrian to Permian, but more particularly 
of the Cambrian and Silurian systems ; Cystideans of the older Palaeozoic, especially the 
Silurian, rock-groups ; Blastoids pre-eminently of Lower Carboniferous rocks. Ortho- 
ceratites are mainly Paheozoic, and Ammonites Mesozoic ; Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, 
Mesozoic; ISTiimmulites, Palreotherium, Anoplotherium, Hyopotamus, and Antliraco- 
therium belong to older Tertiary, and Mastodon, Elephas, Hymn a, Cervus, and 
Equus to younger Tertiary and recent time. The occurrence of such organisms in 
any rock, at once indicates the great division of geological time to which the rock 
should be assigned. 

The distinctive fossils of a system or formation, having been ascer¬ 
tained from a sufficiently prolonged and extended experience, serve to 
identify that series of rocks in fits progress across a country. Thus, 
as we trace a formation into tracts where it would be impossible to 
determine the true order of superposition, owing to the want of 
sections, or to the disturbed condition of the rocks, we can employ 
the typical fossils as a means of identification, and speak with confi¬ 
dence as to the succession of the rocks. We may even demonstrate that 
in some mountainous ground, the strata have been turned completely 
upside down, if we can show that the fossils in what are now the upper¬ 
most layers ought properly to lie underneath those in the beds below 
them. 

Prolonged study of the succession of organic types in the geological 
past all over the world, has given palaeontologists some confidence in 
fixing the relative age of fossils belonging even to previously unknown 
species or genera, and occurring under circumstances where no order of 
superposition has been made out. For instance, the general sequence of 
mammalian types having now been settled by the law of superposition, 
the horizon of a mammaliferous deposit may be approximately determined 
by the grade or degree of evolution ’denoted by its mammalian fossils. 
Thus, should remains be genetically abundant, differing from those now 
living, and presenting none of the extreme contrasts which are now found 
among our higher animals, should they embrace neither true ruminants, 
nor solipedes, nor proboscidians, nor apes, they might with high proba¬ 
bility be referred to the Eocene period.- Eeasoning of this kind must be 
based, however, upon a wide basis of evidence, seeing that the progress 
of development has been far from equal in all ranks of the animal world. 

1 Consult tbe papers of Professor Marsli quoted on p. 833, and see especially tine plate in 
tlie 1891 paper, in which tbe successive mammalian zones in the Geological Record of North 
America are given ; also tbe papers of Prof. Osborn, Dr. Wortman, and Mr. W. I). Matthew 
on the Tertiary lake-basins-of western North America and their vertebrate faunas, especially 
the essay, “A Provisional Glassification of the Fresh-water Tertiary of the West,” Hull. 
Amer. Mils. Nat. Jlist ., New York, xii. (1899), p. 19. 

8 Gaudry, ‘ Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,’ 1878, p. 246. 
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Observations made over a large part of the surface of the globe have 
enabled geologists to divide the stratified part of the earth’s crust into 
systems, formations, and groups (p. 8GO). These subdivisions are 
frequently marked off from each other by lithological characters. But, 
as already remarked, mere lithological differences afford at the best but, 
a limited and local ground of separation. Two masses of sandstone, 
for example, having exactly the same general external and internal 
characters, may belong to very different geological periods. On the 
other hand, a series of limestones in one locality may be the exact 
chronological equivalent of a set of sandstones and conglomerates at 
another, and of a series of shales and clays at a third. 

Some clue is accordingly needed, which will permit the divisions of 
the stratified rocks to be grouped and compared chronologically. This 
fortunately is well supplied by their characteristic fossils. Each forma¬ 
tion being distinguished by its own assemblage of organic remains, it 
can be followed and recognised even amid the crumplings and dislocations 
of a disturbed region. The same general succession of organic types lias 
been observed over a large part of the world, though, of course, with 
important modifications in different countries. 

It is evident that, in this way, a method of comparison is furnished 
whereby the stratified groups of different parts of the earth’s crust can 
be brought into relation with each other. We find, for example, that 
a certain group of 'Strata is characterised in Britain by certain genera 
and species of corals, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, gasteropods, and 
cephalopods. A group of rocks in Bohemia, differing more or less from 
the British type in lithological aspect, contains on the whole the same 
genera, and some even of the some species. In Scandinavia, a set of beds 
may be seen, unlike perhaps in external characters to the British type, but 
yielding many of the same fossils. In Canada and parts of the northern 
United States, other rocks enclose some of the same, and of closely allied 
genera and species. All these groups of strata, having the same general 
facies of organic remains, are regarded as belonging to the same great 
period in the history of life upon the globe, and are said to be “geologically 
contemporaneous.” The term “ homotaxis ” was proposed by Huxley 1 to 
express the idea that the general sequence of life had been the same in 
each region, without implying that the same stage of development was 
everywhere synchronous. He thought that a definite stage like that- of 
the Devonian in one country might have been coeval with another stage, 
say the Silurian, in another country, and with the Carboniferous in a- third. 
This extreme position few geologists were disposed to accept. The sub¬ 
sequent progress of investigation has tended to confirm the older belief, 
that each great geological period was, in the broadest sense, contemporaneous 
over the globe, though it might begin earlier or end later in one region 
than in another. The various faunas arc never inverted, but always 
follow the same order of succession all over the world. 

On any theory of the origin of species, the spread of a species, still 
moi'e of any group of species, to a vast distance from the original centre 
1 Q. I. Q. jS, xviii. (1862), p. xlvi. 
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of dispersion, must in most cases have been extremely slow. It doubtless 
occupied so prolonged a time as to allow of vast changes in physical 
geography. A species may have disappeared from its primeval birth¬ 
place, while it continued to flourish in one or more directions along its 
outward circle • of advance. The date of the first appearance and -final 
extinction of that species would thus differ widely, according to the 
locality at which wo might examine its remains. Nevertheless, enormous 
though the lapse of time must have been to allow a species, a genus, or a 
fauna to become world-wide in distribution, it must have been vastly 
less than that during which the fauna flourished and underwent the slow 
biological evolution represented by a single geological formation, with its 
succession of life-zones. While the grand march of life, in its progress 
from lower to higher forms, has been broadly alike and in a vague sense 
simultaneous in all quarters of the globe, its rate of advance has not 
everywhere been the same. It has moved unequally over the same 
region. A certain stage of progress may have been reached in one 
quarter of the globe many thousands of years before it was reached in 
another; though the same general succession of organic types may be 
found in each region. There seems to be now sufficient evidence, for 
example, to warrant the assertion that the progress of terrestrial vegeta¬ 
tion has at some geological periods and in some regions, been in advance 
of that of the marine fauna (see p. 848). Hence arise anomalies in the 
attempts to group the geological formations of distant countries in con¬ 
formity witlf European standards. As Dr. Blanford has well remarked, 
“ in instances of conflicting evidence between terrestrial or freshwater 
faunas and floras on the one side, and marine faunas on the other, the 
geological age indicated by the latter is probably correct, because the con¬ 
tradictions which prevail between the evidence afforded by successive 
terrestrial and freshwater beds are unknown in marine deposits; because 
the succession of terrestrial animals and plants in time has been different 
from the succession of marine life; and because in all past times the 
differences between the faunas of distant lands have probably been, as 
they now are, vastly greater than the differences between the animals 
and plants inhabiting the different seas and oceans.” 1 

3. Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals.—As 
the plants and animals now living on the surface of the globe are the 
descendants of those that flourished in earlier periods, it is obvious that 
in order to understand how they have come to be distributed as we now 
1 Xu his suggestive address to the (leologieal Section of the British Association at the 
Montreal meeting, from which the above quotation is taken, Dr. .Blanford gives some 
examples of the contradictions involved in attempts to correlate distant deposits by means of 
land and freshwater faunas and lloras. The Damuda beds of India, as he points out, contain 
a flora with Middle Jurassic allinities, but the fauna of the overlying Panehot bods is rather 
Triassie or even Permian. Still more striking was the example furnished by the Lower Coal- 
measures of New South Wales, where plants which botanists believed to be of Jurassic, types 
were found in the same stratified deposits with undoubted Carboniferous Limestone marine 
organisms (OHhoeem.% Comdaria, Spiri/er, Fcaentdla, &c.). This author returned to the sub¬ 
ject in his presidential addresses to the Geological Society. Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 72 ; 
xlvi. (1890), p. 140, See posted on the GltmoptensA(m\ Book VI. Part IL Sect, iv. 
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find them, we must know something of their ancestry and of their own 
history. Their derivation from other types of life that preceded them 
forms part of a vast subject which belongs rather to biology than to 
geology, but to which some brief allusion will be made in the next section 
of this Book (p. 845). The past history of the species and genera of* 
living floras and faunas is embraced, however, within the province of 
the geologist in so far as it is from the evidence which he can collect 
that our knowledge is derived of the causes that have contributed to the 
present distribution of plants and animals. This evidence is drawn partly 
from the deposits in which the remains of living species have been 
preserved, and partly from a consideration of the changes of geography 
and climate -which can be ascertained to have taken place in late geological 
time. An early and classical example of the application of geological 
investigation to the history of the flora and fauna of a country was the 
remarkable essay by Edward Forbes on the origin of those of Britain. 1 
Arranging the vegetation of these islands into five separate floras, he 
traced out the geographical connection of each, and showed the order 
in which, as he believed, they had successively appeared. The oldest 
pointed, in his opinion, to a former land-connection between the west and 
south-west of Ireland and the north of Spain. The second showed an 
ancient prolongation of the south-west of England and south-east of 
Ireland across the Channel Isles into France. The third connected the 
Chalk Downs of the south-east of England with those of northern 
France. The fourth, restricted to the higher hills and mountains, 
was shown to be Scandinavian in character, and to have spread over the 
country during the time when an Arctic climate prevailed in northern 
and central Europe. The fifth or general flora was recognised as identical 
with that of central and western Europe, and to have come into Britain 
as the latest plant-migration of the whole. These early and suggestive 
generalisations of Forbes have been modified and extended by later 
research, but his luminous essay ought still to be read by every student 
who desires to obtain a broad and vivid conception of the way in which 
geological history may be made to interpret the distribution of the 
present plant and animal life of the earth’s surface. 2 

The profound geological interest of the present geographical distribu¬ 
tion of plants and animals has been indicated in some of the most 
important contributions to geological literature. Thus the subject was 
luminously treated by Darwin in chapters xii. and xiii. of his c Origin of 
Species,’ and by Lyell in chapters xxxviii. to xli. of his ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’ It has been ably discussed by Mr. A. R. Wallace in his 

1 “On the Connexion between the Distribution of the existing Fauna and Flora of the 
British Isles and the Geological changes which have affected their area, especially during 
the epoch of the Northern Drift.” Mem. Geo/, fium. i. (1846), pp. 336-432. 

2 The student, after studying this memoir, may with advantage turn to the little volume, 
by Mr. Clement Reid, ‘The Origin of the British Flora,’ London, 1899, where he will find 
the subj ect discussed in the light of the vast amount of geological work that has been done 
since the pioneer work of Edward Forbes, whose generalisations were necessarily imperfect 
and in some respects erroneous. 
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works on the 4 Geographical Distribution of Animals ’ (2 vols. 1876) 
and on 4 Island Life ’ (1880). 1 

4. Imperfection of the Geological Record. 2 — Since the 
statement was made by Darwin, geologists have more fully recognised 
that the history of life has been very imperfectly chronicled in the stratified 
parts of the earth’s crust. Apart from the fact that, even under the most 
favourable conditions, only a small proportion of the total flora and fauna 
of any period would be preserved in the fossil state, enormous gaps occur 
where, from non-deposit of strata, no record has been preserved at all. It 
is as if whole chapters and books were missing from a historical work. 
But even where the record may originally have been tolerably full, power¬ 
ful dislocations have often thrown considerable portions of it out of sight. 
Sometimes extensive metamorphism has so affected the rocks that their 
original characters, including their organic contents, have been destroyed. 
Oftenest of all, denudation has come into play, and vast masses of strata 
have been entirely worn away, as is shown not only by the erosion of 
existing land-surfaces, but by the abundant unconformabilities in the 
structure of the earth’s crust (p. 820). 

While the mere fact that one series of rocks lies uneonformably on 
the denuded surface of another, proves the lapse of an interval between 
them, the relative length of this interval may sometimes be demonstrated 
by means of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a certain group of formations has been disturbed, upraised, 
denuded, and covered uneonformably by a second group. In lithological 
.characters, the two may closely resemble each other, and there may be 
nothing to show that the gap represented by their unconformability is 
of an important character. In many cases, indeed, it would be quite 
impossible to pronounce any well-grounded judgment as to the length 
of interval, even measured by the vague relative standards of geological 
chronology. But if each group contains a well-preserved suite of organic 
remains, it may not only be possible, but easy, to say how much of the 
known geological record has been left out between the two sets of 
formations. By comparing the fossils with those obtained from regions 
where the geological record is more complete, it may be ascertained, 
perhaps, that the lower rocks belong to a certain platform or stage in 
geological history which, for our present purpose, we may call D, and 
that the upper rocks can, in like manner, be paralleled with stage II. It 
would be then apparent that, at this locality, the chronicles of three great 
geological periods, E, E, and G, were wanting, which are elsewhere found to 
be intercalated between D and H. The lapse of time represented by this 
unconformability would thus be equivalent to that required for the accumu¬ 
lation of the three missing series in those regions where, sedimentation 
having been more continuous, the record of them has been preserved. 

J Among the treatises in which this subject is dealt with reference may again be made 
to those of Professor Oaudry, cited on p. 824. The history of the fauna of Europe has 
been ably investigated by Dr. It. F. Suharfi {Proc, Roy. Irish Acad. 1897, pp. 427-514, and 
his separate volume on ‘The History of the 'European Fauna,’ 1899). 

a 8ee p. 855. 
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But fossil evidence may be made to prove the existence of gaps which 
are not otherwise apparent As has been already remarked, changes in 
organic forms have probably been, on the whole, extremely slow in the 
geological past. The whole species of a sea-floor could not pass entirely 
away, and be replaced by other forms, without the lapse of long periods * 
of time. If, then, among the conformable stratified deposits of former 
ages, we encounter abrupt and important changes in the facies of the 
fossils, we may be certain that these must mark omissions in the record, 
which we may hope to fill in from a more perfect series elsewhere. The 
striking pal icon tologi cal contrasts between unconformable strata are 
sufficiently explicable. It is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of 
those which occur where the strata are strictly conformable, and where 
no evidence can be observed of any considerable change of physical con¬ 
ditions at the time of deposit. A group of quite conformable strata, 
having the same general lithological characters throughout, may be 
marked by a great discrepance between the fossils of the upper and the 
lower part. A few species may pass from the one into the other, or 
perhaps every species may be different. In eases of this kind, when 
proved to be not merely local but persistent over considerable areas, we 
must admit, notwithstanding the apparently undisturbed and continuous 
character of the original deposition of the strata, that the abrupt transi¬ 
tion from the one facies of fossils to the other represents a long interval 
of time which has not been recorded by the deposit of strata. Sir A. C. 
Ramsay, who called attention to these gaps, termed them “ breaks in the 
succession of organic remains. 551 They occur abundantly among the. 
European Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks, which, by means of them, can 
he separated into zones and sections (see posted, p. 860). But though 
traceable over wide regions, they were probably not general over the 
whole globe. So far as geological evidence can show, there have never 
been any universal interruptions in the continuity of the chain of being. 
The breaks or apparent interruptions no doubt exist only in the sedi¬ 
mentary record, and may have been produced by geological agencies of 
various kinds, such as cessation of deposit from failure of sediment owing 
to seasonal or other changes ; alteration in the nature of the sediment 
or character of the water; variations of climate from whatever cause; 
elevation or subsidence by subterranean movements, bringing successive 
submarine zones into less favourable conditions of temperature, &e.; 
and volcanic discharges. The physical revolutions, which i'rough r about 
the breaks, were no doubt sometimes general over a whole zoological 
province, more frequently over a minor region. Thus, at the close of the 
Triassic period the inland basins of central, southern, and western Europe 
were effaced, and another and different geographical phase was introduced 
which permitted the spread of the peculiar fauna of the “Avicula contorta 
zone 55 from the south of Sweden to the plains of Lombardy, and from the 
north of Ireland to the eastern end of the Alps. This phase in turn dis¬ 
appeared to make way for the Lias with its numerous “ zones, 55 each 
distinguished by the maximum development of one or more species of 
1 Q. J. G. 8. xix. xx. Presidential Addresses. 
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ammonite. 1 These successive geographical revolutions must, in many 
cases, have caused the complete extinction of genera and species possess¬ 
ing a small geographical range. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
in many instances where fossil species have a wide geographical exten¬ 
sion, but a limited stratigraphical range, such as the species of Silurian 
graptolites and Jurassic ammonites, no satisfactory evidence has been 
adduced to connect the change of species with geographical revolutions. 
There may be some biological law not yet perceived, which has governed 
such organic mutations. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that the geological record, as it now 
exists, is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of geological history. In 
no country is it complete. The lacume of one region may be supplied 
from another; yet in proportion to the geographical distance between the 
localities where the gaps occur and those whence the missing intervals 
are supplied, the element of uncertainty in our reading of the record is 
increased. The most desirable method of reseai*ch is to exhaust the 
evidence for each area or province, and to compare the general order of 
its succession as a whole, with that which can be established for other 
provinces. It is, therefore, only after long and patient observation and 
comparison that the geological history of different quarters of the globe 
can be correlated. 2 3 

5. Subdivisions of the Geological Record by means of 
Fossils.—As fossil evidence furnishes a much more satisfactory and 
widely applicable means of subdividing the stratified rocks of the earth’s 
crust than mere lithological characters, it is made the basis of the geo¬ 
logical classification of these rdeks. Thus, a particular zone or group of 
strata may be ascertained to be marked by the occurrence in it of various 
fossils, one or more of which may be distinctive, either from occurring in 
no other zone or group, or from special abundance in tint zone. These 
species may, therefore, be used as a guide to the occurrence of the zone in 
question, which may be called by the name of the most abundant species. 
In this way, a geological horizon or zone is marked off, and geologists 
thereafter recognise its position in the geological series.* 1 But before such 
a generalisation can be safely made, we must be sure that the species in 
question really never does characterise any other platform. This evi¬ 
dently demands wide experience over an extended field of observation. 
The assertion that a particular species or genus occurs only on one 
horizon, or within certain limits, manifestly rests on negative evidence 
as much as on positive. The palaeontologist who makes it cannot mean 
more than that lie knows the species or genus to lie on that horizon, or 

1 Consult on this subject the memoirs on Jurassic geography of the late Professor 
Neuraayr, quoted ante ., pp. 834, 835. 

2 For an example of the working out from fossil evidence of the history of the various 
provinces or regions of a large area of the earth’s surface during an ancient geological period, 
see the digest given by Professor Hyatt of what is known of the Jurassic tracts of Europe, 
in his essay on the 'Genesis of the Arietuhe,’ chap. iv. 

3 This subject is more fully discussed in the introductory part of Book VI., which treats 
of Stratigraphical Geology. 
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within those limits, and that, so far as his own experience and that of 
others goes, it has never been met with beyond the limits assigned to it. 
But a single instance of the occurrence of the fossil in a different zone 
would greatly damage the value of his generalisation, and a few such 
cases would demolish it altogether. The genus Arcthusina, for example, - 
had long been known as a characteristic trilobite of the lower zones of the 
third or highest fauna of the Bohemian Silurian basin. So abundant is 
one species (A. Konincld) that Barrande collected more than 6000 
specimens of it, generally in good preservation. But no trace of it 
had been met with towards the upper limit of the Silurian fauna. 
Eventually, however, a single specimen of a species so nearly identical 
as to be readily pronounced the same was disinterred from the upper 
Devonian rocks of Westphalia—a horizon separated from the upper limit 
of the genus in Bohemia by at least half of the vertical height of the 
Upper Silurian and by the whole of the Lower and Middle Devonian 
rock-groups. 1 Such an example showed the danger of founding too much 
on negative data. To establish a geological horizon on limited fossil 
evidence, and then to assume the identity of all strata containing the 
same fossils, is to reason in a circle, and to introduce utter confusion into 
our interpretation of the geological record. ■ The first and fundamental 
point is to determine accurately the superposition of the strata. Until 
this is done, detailed palaeontological classification may prove to be 
worthless. 

From what has been above advanced, it must be evident that, even if 
the several groups in a series or system of rocks in any district or country, 
have been found susceptible of minute subdivision by means of their 
characteristic fossils, and if, after the lapse of many years, no discovery 
has occurred to alter the established order of succession of these fossils, 
nevertheless the subdivisions may only hold good for the region in which 
they have been made. They must not be assumed to be strictly applic¬ 
able everywhere. Advancing into another district or country, where the 
petrographical characters of the same formation or system indicate that 
the original conditions of deposit must have been very different, we ought 
to be prepared to find a greater or less departure from the first observed, 
or what we unconsciously and not unnaturally come to look upon as the 
normal, order of organic succession. There can be no doubt that the 
appearance of new organic forms in any locality has been in large measure 
connected with such physical changes as are indicated by diversities of 
sedimentary materials and arrangements. The Upper Silurian stages, for 
example, as studied by Murchison in Shropshire and the adjacent counties, 
present a clear sequence of strata v r ell defined by characteristic fossils. 
But within a distance of sixty miles, it becomes impossible to establish all 
these subdivisions by similar fossil evidence. Again, in Bohemia and in 
Russia we meet with still greater departures from the order of appear¬ 
ance in the original Silurian area, some of the most characteristic Upper 
Silurian organisms being there found beneath strata replete with records 
of Lowet Silurian life. Nevertheless, the general succession of life from 
1 Barrande, 4 Reapparition du genre Arethusina, ’ Prague, 1868. 
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Lower to Upper Silurian types remains distinctly traceable. Still more 
startling are tbe anomalies, already referred to, where the succession of 
terrestrial organisms in distant regions is compared with that of the 
associated marine forms ; as where, in Australia, a flora, with what had 
been regarded as Jurassic affinities, was contemporaneous with a Carbon¬ 
iferous fauna. Such facts warn us against the danger of being led astray 
by an artificial precision of palaeontological detail. Even where the 
palaeontological sequence is best established, it rests, probably in most 
cases, not merely upon the actual chronological succession of organic forms, 
but also, far more than is usually imagined, upon original accidental dif¬ 
ferences of local physical conditions. As these conditions have constantly 
varied from region to region, it must comparatively seldom happen that 
the same minute palaeontological subdivisions, so important and instructive 
in themselves, can be identified and paralleled, except over comparatively 
limited geographical areas. The remarkable “ zones 55 of the Lias, for 
instance, in central and western Europe, cease to be traceable as we 
recede from their original geographical province. 

§ v. Bearing of Palaeontological data upon Evolution.—Since 
the researches of William Smith at the end of last century, it has been 
well understood that the stratified portion of the earth’s crust contains a 
suite of organic remains in which a gradual progression can be traced, 
from simple forms of invertebrate life among the older rocks to the 
most highly differentiated mammalia of the present time. Until the 
appearance of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ in 1859, the significance of 
.this progression, and its connection with the biological relations of exist¬ 
ing faunas and floras were only dimly perceived, though Lamarck had 
proposed a theory of development, in support of which appeals had been 
made to the organic succession revealed by the geological record. 
Darwin, arguing that, instead of being fixed or but slightly alterable 
forms, species might be derived from others, showed that processes were 
at work, whereby it was conceivable that the whole of the existing 
animal and vegetable worlds might have descended from, at most, a very 
few original forms. From a large array of facts, drawn from observations 
made upon domestic plants and animals, he inferred that, from time to 
time, slight peculiarities clue to differences of climate, &c., appear in the 
offspring which were not present in the parent, that these peculiarities 
may be transmitted to succeeding generations, especially where from 
their nature they are useful in enabling their possessors to maintain 
themselves in the general struggle for life. Hence varieties, at first 
arising from accidental circumstances, may become permanent, while the 
original form from which they sprang, being less well adapted to hold its 
own, perishes. Varieties become species,, and specific differences pass in 
a similar way into generic. The most successful forms are, by a process 
of “ natural selection,” made to overcome and survive those that are less 
fortunate, the “ survival of the fittest ” being the general law of nature. 
The present varied life of the globe may thus, according to Darwin, be 
explained by the continued accumulation, perpetuation, and increase of 
differences in the evolution of plants and animals during the whole of 
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geological time. Hence the geological record should contain a more or 
fess full chronicle of the progress of this long history of development, 

It is now well known that in the embryonic development of animals, 
there are traces of a progress from lower or more generalised to higher 
or more specialised types. Since Darwin’s great work appeared,* 
naturalists have devoted a vast amount of research to this subject, and 
have sought with persevering enthusiasm for any indications of a relation 
between the order of appearance of organic forms in time and in 
embryonic development, and for evidence that species and genera of 
plants and animals have come into existence in the order which, according 
to the theory of evolution, might have been anticipated. 

It must be conceded that, on the whole, the testimony of the rocks is in favour of 
the doctrine of evolution. That there are difficulties still unexplained, must be frankly 
granted. Darwin strongly insisted, and with obvious justice, on the imperfection of 
the geological record, as one great source of these difficulties. Objections to the 
development theory have been drawn from the observed order of succession of plants, 
and the supposed absence of transitional forms among them. Ferns, equisetums, 
and lyeopods, it is affirmed, appear as far back as the Old Red Sandstone, not in 
simple or more generalised, hut in more complex structures than their living representa¬ 
tives. The earliest known conifers were well-developed trees, with woody structure 
and fruits as highly differentiated as those of the living types. The oldest dicoty¬ 
ledons yet found, those of the Cretaceous formations, contain representatives of the 
three great divisions of Agdalm^ Monopetahe, and Polypctala: in the same deposit. 
These “are not generalised t} 7 pes, but differentiated forms which, during the interven¬ 
ing epochs, have not developed even into higher generic groups.” 1 

Professor A. Agassiz has drawn attention to the parallelism between embryonic 
development and paleontological history. Taking the sea-urchins as an illustrative’ 
group, he points out the interesting analogies between the immature conditions of 
living forms and the appearance of corresponding phases in fossil genera. He admits, 
however, that no early type has yet been discovered whence star-fishes, sea-urchins, or 
ophiurans might have sprung; that the several orders of eehinoderms appear at the 
same time in the geological record, and that it is impossible to trace anything like a 
sequence of genera or direct filiation in the palaeontological succession of the echinids, 
though he does not at all dispute the validity of the theory which regards the present 
echinids as having come down in direct succession from those of older geological times. 2 
In the case of the numerous genera which have continued to exist without interruption 
from early geological periods, and have been termed “persistent types,” it is impossible 
not to admit that the existing forms are the direct descendants of those of former ages. 
If, then, some genera have unquestionably been continuous, the evolutionist argues, it 
may reasonably be inferred that continuity has been the law, and that even where the 
successive steps of the change cannot be traced, every genus of the living world is 
genetically related to other genera now extinct. 

Professor A. Hyatt, who has closely studied the Cephalopoda, regards them as 
furnishing clear evidence of evolution. Returning to some of the ideas of Lamarck on 
development, he concludes that “the efforts of the orthoceratite to adapt itself fully to 
the requirements of a mixed habitat, gave the world the Nautiloidea ; the efforts of the 

1 W. Carruthers, Geol. J lag. 1876, p. 362, Further study, however, has shown the 
existence of early generalised types such as the Cordaitace® which unite some of the 
characters of conifers, cycads, and ferns. 

2 Ann. Mag. Sat. Hist Nov. 1880, p. 369. “Report on Echinoidea,” Challenger Ex¬ 
pedition, iii. p. 19. The phyllogeny of the Graptolites was treated of by the late Professor 
H. A. Nicholson and J. Marr, Geol. Mag. 1895, p. 529. 
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same type to become completely a littoral crawler, developed the Ammonoidea.” He 
thinks that, on the whole, the observed sucession of the organisms in time coincides 
with what on the theory of evolution it ought to have been. “The straight cones pre¬ 
dominate in Silurian and earlier periods, while the loosely coiled are much less numer¬ 
ous, and the close-coiled and involute, though present, are extremely rare.” He 
• believes that traces of this succession may be found in the structure of the shells them¬ 
selves. The nautilus, in its embryological development and subsequent'growth, passes 
through the stages of the nearly or quite straight shell, then of a slightly curved shell, 
and then of a completely curved shell, the spiral being continued till sometimes the 
inner whorls are entirely enveloped in the outer. 1 

Heumayr, from a prolonged study of European Jurassic and Cretaceous cephalo- 
pods, concluded that “ propagation, filiation, and migration are sufficient to explain 
the origin of the whole Jurassic Ammonite and Belemnite fauna of central Europe. 
There is nothing to warrant the supposition of any new creation, but all the known 
facts are in harmony with the theory of descent.” 2 

Among the fossil mammalia many indications have been pointed out of an evolution 
of structure. Of these, one of the best known and most striking is the genealogy of the 
horse, as worked out by Professor 0. C. Marsh. 3 The original, and as yet undiscovered, 
ancestor of our modem horse had live toes on each foot. In the oldest known equine 
type (Eohippus—an animal about the size of a fox, belonging to the early part of the 
Eocene period) there were four well-developed toes, with the rudiment of a fifth, on 
each fore-foot, and three on each hind-foot. In a later part of the same geological 
period appeared the Orohippus, a creature of about the same size, but with only four 
toes in front and three behind. Traced upwards into younger divisions of the Tertiary 
series, the size of the animal increases, but the number of digits diminishes, until we 
reach the modern Equus, with its single toe and rudimentary splint-bones. 

Another remarkable example, that of the camels, was cited by Professor E. D. Cope. 
The succession of genera is seen in the same parts of the skeleton as in the case of the 
iiorse. The metatarsal and metacarpal bones are or are not co-ossified into a cannon 
bone; the first and second superior incisor teeth are present, rudimentary or wanting, 

1 iScience, iii. (1884), pp. 122, 145. For an elaborate presentation of his views see his 
essay on the ‘Genesis of the Arietidoe, ’ Mem. Mns. Comp. Zool. liar rani, xvi, (1889), 
where full references to the literature of the subject treated of by Mm will be found. See 
also A. H. Poord, Geol. Mag. 1895, p. 391. The evolution of the Braehiopoda is discussed by 
Miss A. Crane, Geo?. Mag. 1895, pp. 65, 103. 

2 Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxviii, (1878), p. 78; also AhJmndl. Goal. Reiclmmst. 1873; 
Sibh. K. A had. UTss. Wien, lxxi. (1875), p. 639. Yerh. Gaol. Reiehmnd. 1880, p. 83 (in 
reply to the anti-Darwinian views of T. Fuchs, op oil. 1879, 1880), and his memoirs already 
cited on pp. 834, 835. W. Branco, Z. D. G. G. xxxii. (1880), p. 596. An example of the 
tracing of pedigree among trilobites was supplied by It. Hoernes, Jahrh. Geo?. lieirhsanst. xxx. 
(1880), p. 651. On the geological history and affiliations of the Palaeozoic invertebrates, the 
student should consult Professor Gaudry’s ‘ Les Enehamements du Monde Animal : 
Eossiles Primaires, 1 1883. Coming up into the ranks of the vertebrates he will find the 
bearing of the history of fossil fishes on evolution discussed by Dr. Traquair in Ms Address 
to the Zoological Section of British Association 1900. 

3 Amer. Joum . Sei. 1879, p. 499. Consult also Ms interesting paper on “Recent 
Polydactyle Horses,” op. cU. xlii. (1892), p. 339, and his paper on the “Origin of Mammals, ” 
Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 13. There is a valuable essay by Professor K. von Zittcd on the 
“ Geological Development, Descent and Distribution of the Mammalia,” Geol. Mag. 1893, pp. 
401-412, 455-468, 501-514, translated from Sib. Layer, A had., Munich, xxiii. (1893) ; and 
another by Professor Osborn on “The Rise of the Mammalia in North America,” Amer. 
Joum. ScI, Nov., Dec. 1893, Nature , xlix. (1894), p. 235. See also the volume by Dr. 
Scharff, cited ante, p. 841. 
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and the premolar number from four to one. The chronological succession of genera 
was given by Cope as follows : 

No cannon bone. Cannon bone present. 


Incisor teeth present. 


4 premolars. 


Incisors 1 and 2 wanting. 

3 premolars. 2 premolars. 1 premolar. 


Lower Miocene . . Poebrotlierium. 

f Protolabis. 

Upper Miocene . . - Procamelus. 

I Pliauchenia. 


Pliocene and recent 


\ 


Camel us. 


Auchenia. 


According to this table, the Camelidae have gradually undergone a consolidation of 
the bones of the feet, with a great reduction in the number of the incisor or premolar 
teeth. Cope indicated ail interesting parallel between the palaeontological succes¬ 
sion and the embryonic history of the same parts of the skeleton in the living camel. 1 
Among the Carnivora, as M. Gaudry has pointed out, it is possible not only to trace the 
ancestry of existing species, hut to discover traits of union between genera which at 
present seem far removed. 2 The same distinguished paheontologist has shown the 
interesting dental evolution between the teeth of the Middle Miocene Mastodon and 
those of the post-Pliocene Mammoth, and again between those of the Lower Oligocene 
Amphicyon and those of the Quaternary cave-bear. 3 

It is not necessary here to enter more fully into the biological aspect 
of this wide subject. While the doctrine of evolution has now obtained 
the assent of the great majority of naturalists all over the globe, even 
the most strenuous upholder of the doctrine must admit that it is 
attended with palaeontological difficulties which no skill or research’ 
has yet been able to remove. The problem of derivation remains 
insoluble, nor perhaps may we hope for any r solution beyond one within 
the most indefinite limits of correctness. 4 But to the palaeontologist, it 
is a matter of the utmost importance to feel assured that, though he may 
never he able to trace the missing links in the chain of being, the chain 
has been unbroken and persistent from the beginning of geological time. 

It was remarked above (p. 839) that, while the general march of life 
has been broadly alike all over the world, progress has been more rapid 
in some regions, and likewise in some grades of organic being, than in 
others. The evolution of terrestrial plants and animals appears to have 
been much less uniform than that of marine life, at least than that of the 
marine mollusca. It has been suggested that the climatic changes, 
which have had so dominant an influence in evolution, would affect land- 
plants before they influenced marine animals. Certainly a number of 
instances are known where an older type of marine fauna is associated 


1 American Naturalist, 1880, p. 172. M. Gaudry traces, an analogous process in the 
foot-bones of the ruminants of Tertiary time, ‘Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,’ i. 

p. 121. 

2 Op. cit. p. 210. 

3 ‘ Essai de Paleontologle Philosophique,’ p. 188, ct seq. Compare also his paper on the 
dentition of man and certain animals, Anthropologie , xii. (1901), pp. 1 and 513.' 

4 A. Agassiz, Ann . Mag. Nat. Mist. 1880, p. 372. 
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with a younger type of terrestrial flora. Besides those already cited 
(p. 839), reference may he made to the flora of Fiinfkirchen in Hungary, 
which, though Triassic in type, occurs in strata which have been classed 
with the Palaeozoic Zechstein; and to the Upper Cretaceous flora of Aix- 
la-Ohapclle, which, with its numerous dicotyledons, has a much more 
modern aspect than the contemporaneous fauna. In the Western 
Territories of North America, much controversy at one time arose as to 
the position of the “ Laramie series,” its rich terrestrial flora having an 
undoubted Tertiary facies, while its fauna is Cretaceous. According to Th. 
Fuchs, the most important turning-point in the history of the plant-world 
is to be found not, as in the case of the terrestrial fauna, between the 
Sarmatian stage and the Gongeria- beds, but on an older horizon, namely 
between the first and second Mediterranean stage. 1 Nor is this inter¬ 
calation of types characteristic of other periods entirely confined to the 
vegetable world. Examples may be found of survivals of types of 
terrestrial animals when the contemporaneous marine fauna has become 
distinctly more modern. The present mammals of Australia and New 
G-umea are more allied to forms that lived in Mesozoic time than to those 
now living in other countries. The remarkable mammalian fauna of 
Pikermi, with Miocene affinities, has been found to lie upon strata con¬ 
taining Pliocene marine shells. 

From what has now been stated, it will be understood that the exist¬ 
ence of any living species or genus of plant or animal, within a certain 
geographical area, is a fact which cannot be explained except by refer¬ 
ence to the geological history of that species or genus. The existing 
forms of life are the outcome of the evolution which has been in progress 
during the whole of geological time. From this point of view, the 
investigations of palaeontological geology are invested with the pro- 
foundest interest, for they bring before us the history of that living- 
creation of which wo form a part. 

§ vi. The Collecting’ of Fossils. —Some practical suggestions regard¬ 
ing the search for fossils may be of service to the student. Any sediment¬ 
ary rock may possibly enclose the remains of plants or animals. All 
such rocks should therefore Ire searched for fossils. A little practice will 
teach the learner that some kinds of sedimentary rocks are much more 
likely than others to yield organic remains. Limestones, calcareous 
shales, and clays are often fossiliferous; coarse sandstones and con¬ 
glomerates are seldom so. Yet it will not infrequently be found that 
rocks which might be expected to contain fossils arc barren, while even 
coarse conglomerates may, in rare cases, yield the teeth and bones 
of vertebrates or other durable relics of once living things. The peculi¬ 
arities of the rocks of each district must, in this respect, bo discovered by 
actual careful scrutiny. 

Ah organic remains usually diifer more or less, both in cliemical composition and in 
minute texture, from the matrix in which they are imbedded, they weather differ¬ 
ently from the surrounding rock. In some instances, where they are more durable, 
they project in relief from a weathered surface ; in others they decay, and leave, as 

1 K Weiss, Mate* Jahrh. 1878, p. 180 ; also if. D. G. G. xxix. p. 252. 
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cavities, the moulds in which they have lain. One of the first requisites, tlieretore, 
in the examination of any rock for fossils is a careful search of its weathered parts. In 
the great majority of eases, its fossiliferous or non-fossiliferous character may thereby 

When indications of fossils have been obtained, the particular lithological characters 
of the part of the rock in which they occur should be noted. It will often be found 
that the fossils are either confined to, or are more abundant and better preserved m, 
certain zones. These zones should be explored before the rest of the rock is examined 
in detail. Where fossils decay on exposure, the rock containing them must be broken 
open so as to reach its fresher portions. Where the rock is not disintegrated in 
weathering, it must likewise be split up in the usual way. But where it crumbles under 
the influence of the weather, and allows its fossils to become detached from their matrix, 
its debris should he examined. Shales and clays are particularly liable to this kind 
of disintegration, and are consequently deserving of the fossil - collector’s closest 
attention, since from their decaying surfaces he may often gather the organisms of past 
times, as easily as he can pick up shells on the present sea-shore. 

But the task of the collector does not end when he has broken open several tons, 
perhaps, of fresh rock, and has searched among the weathered debris until he can no 
longer meet with any forms he has not already found. In recent years, methods have 
been devised for enabling him to extract the minuter organisms from rocks. Some of 
these methods are described in the following pages. They show that a deposit, other¬ 
wise supposed to be unfossiliferous, may be rich in foraminifera, entomostraca, &e., so 
that, besides the abundant fossils readily detected by the naked eye in a rock, there 
may be added a not less abundant and varied collection of microzoa. 1 

As each variety of rock has its own peculiarities of structure, which may vary from 
district to district, the appliances of the fossil collector must likewise he varied to suit 
local requirements. The following list comprises his most generally useful accoutre¬ 
ments ; but his own judgment will enable him to modify or supplement them according 
to his needs :— 

List of Appliances useful in Fossil-collecting. 

1. Several hammers, varying in size according to the nature of the rocks to be 

examined. Where these are tough and hard, a hammer weighing 2 lbs. may 
be needed. A small trimming hammer (6 oz.) for reducing the size of specimens 
is essential. 

2. Several chisels of different sizes and shapes. 

3. A small pick weighing 1 lb., useful for loosening blocks of rocks from their bed. 

4. A small trowel, used for scooping up weathered d&bris of shale, Ac. 

5. A gardener’s spade with, circular cutting edge ; of use in lifting slabs of shale. 

6. Pair of strong pincers, like those used for cutting wire, for reducing specimens 

which might go to pieces under a blow of a hammer. * 

7. A collecting-bag (canvas or leather). 

8. A supply of nests of pill-boxes for more delicate specimens. 

9. Brown and softer grey wrapping paper (old newspapers are serviceable). 

10. Gummed labels, numbered to correspond with those in the collecting-book. 

11. Note-book or collecting-book, in which, where practicable, each specimen is 

entered under its number, with all particulars of its exact locality, geological 
horizon, &c. 

12. Fish-glue, a thin solution of which is useful to preserve specimens that may be 

liable to crack into pieces. 

1 The following descriptions of methods of searching for fossil microzoa have been drawn 
up from notes for wbicb I was indebted to the late Mr. James Bennie, Fossil Collector 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, who was singularly successful in increasing our 
knowledge of the minuter forms of animal life in the Carboniferous system. 
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To these simple appliances others of a more recondite nature have been added by 
various paleontologists. Tims M. Lemoine has employed the Rbntgen rays as a means 
of discovering the existence of bones or other organisms in the heart of an unbroken 
block of stoned Mr. Bernard has recommended the adoption of the artificial sand-blast 
as an effective method of developing trilobites from amidst the matrix in which they 
are imbedded. 1 2 Obviously the ingenuity of the collector will suggest the best means of 
obtaining the results he desires. 

W eat here d Shales.—The heaps of shale thrown out in quarrying operations, 
afford excellent ground for fossil-hunting. It is best to begin at the bottom of a heap, 
and to creep slowly along the same level for a dozen yards or so, where the ground to 
he examined is extensive ; then to return along a band slightly higher, and so on 
backward and forward until the top is reached, which may be searched in breadths of 
a yard at a time. In this way, the more prominent fossils may be obtained. Large and 
thin fossils, such as shells of Peckn, Modiola, &c., which break into fragments in 
weathering, must he sought for in the less-decayed parts of the shale. When found, 
the matrix around them should be reduced to the desired size by means of pincers. 
They should then ho wrapped up in a box, or, at least, secured against injury in the 
homeward transport, and as soon as possible thereafter should be dipped in a thin 
solution of fish-glue and allowed to dry slowly in the air. As a rule, particularly where 
the structure of a fossil is well-preserved, it is desirable to retain also the surface of 
rock containing its impression, which not infrequently affords evidence of structure 
that may be less distinctly preserved on the counterpart, or side to which the main 
portion of the fossil has adhered. 

Home fossils of great delicacy, such as fronds of Fcncstclla, which go to pieces as the 
rock weathers, may he extracted by an ingenious process devised by the late Mr. John 
Young,'Curator of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University. If the shale on which 
such organisms lie is liable to go to pieces, it may he sufficiently secured for transport 
by being coated with a thin solution of gum, which is allowed to dry before the specimen 
is packed up. If the actually exposed face of the Fmwsidla is intended to he exhibited, 
it may he cleaned from the gum or from any adherent shale by being rubbed quickly 
with a wet nail-brush and wiped with a clean damp sponge, care being taken that the 
gum holding down the lower surface of the fossil is not softened, and that the shale does 
not get too wet. If, on the other hand, it is desirable to expose the face of the frond 
. that adheres to the shale, this may be effected as follows. All trace of any gum that 
may have been used should bo'carefully removed. The specimen is then warmed before 
a fire, and a thin layer of asphalt is melted over it by means of a hot iron rod. If the 
frond to be lifted is large, a thick strong cake should he formed upon the specimen by 
using alternate layers of strong brown paper and asphalt, the paper always forming the 
outer surface of the cake. When the cohesion between the asphalt and the specimen is 
firm, the whole is then placed in water, when the shale generally crumbles down and 
can be removed, leaving the Ihvnmtdla adhering to the asphalt. In this way, the 
poriferous surface, which, for the most part, clings to the shale when the rock is broken 
open, is laid bare. By gently brushing the specimen with water, its minute structure 
mn 3 ®>e revealed, the delicate network lying on the asphalt like a piece of lace upon a 
ground of black velvet. The cake of asphalt may then be shaped and mounted on a 
wooden tablet. 2 

But in most eases there are various minuter forms which escape notice, and which 
must he searched for in another way. To secure these, a little shale should be lifted 
with a trowel from the most weathered parts where fossils are visible, the trowel being 
gently pushed along so as to remove only the superficial layer, where the fossils are 


1 Jl K <7. id xxiv, (1896), p. 660. 2 Oeol. Mag. 1894, p. 553. 

2 Mr. Young kindly revised for me this account of his asphalt-process. 
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necessarily more abundant from the disintegration and removal of the shale by rain, sun, 
and wind. If wet, the shale thus collected should be thoroughly dried in an oven or 
before a fire. Thereafter, it is to be well soaked in water till it crumbles down ; after 
gentle agitation, the muddy water should be poured off, the heavier particles being 
allowed to settle to the bottom. This process should be repeated till the sediment is 
so freed from clayey particles that it can be passed through sieves of different degrees 
of fineness. The several assortments thus obtained should then be boiled separately in 
a rather broad-bottomed goblet over a brisk fire for about half an hour, the boiling being 
continued with a change of water till little or no mud appears. The coarser parcels may 
then be dried and spread out oil a school-slate, when, with lens and a camel-hair brush 
wetted at the point, the fossils may be easily picked out and dropped into a pill-box for 
further examination. The finer kinds may be separated into lighter and heavier portions 
by putting, say, a handful of the thoroughly dried sediment into a bowl, and turning a 
gentle stream of water upon it, when the lighter grains float and may be decanted into 
another vessel. These floated parts include the smaller kinds of foraminifera and ento- 
mostraca, the plates, anchors, crosses, and other spicules of holothurians and sponges, 
fragments of polyzoa, shells, &c. The effect of boiling is to loosen these organisms from 
the matrix and to clean them more perfectly than can be done in any other way ; the 
minuter forms float off as dust. By this method of detection and selection, fossils 
which occur only in the proportion of one in a thousand of the particles may be easily 
secured. 

Unweathered Shales.—It often happens that along cliff-sections, on the banks 
or beds of rivers or on the sca-shore, fossiliferous shales occur from which the weathered 
portions are continuall} r washed or blown away, so that no opportunity occurs of 
adequately collecting the fossils from the exposed debris of the rocks. In such cases 
the solid, imweathered shale must be taken and treated somewhat differently. All 
layers of shale will not be found to he equally rich in microzoa, and it is desirable to try 
those first which seem most likely to yield satisfactory results—such, for instance, „as 
those which are otherwise most fossiliferous. Where shale occurs in association with 
limestone, the portions just beneath or above the limestone should first be searched. 
The parts selected should be dried as thoroughly as possible in an oven or before a fire, 
and should then be put iuto water, and left there until they fall to pieces. The debris 
thus obtained is to be put into a rather wide-meshed sieve, and the coarser materials 
left behind may he again dried and steeped, this process being repeated two or three .• 
times, or until the fragments undergo no further subdivision. When thus reduced as 
much as possible, the debris should be boiled as above described. Some shales are com¬ 
pletely disintegrated at once by boiling ; others only after prolonged boiling, while some, 
though subdivided into small fragments, will not “dissolve,” that is, will not break up 
into such fine particles as to remain in mechanical suspension in the water. Such 
obdurate varieties must be examined in bulk. In the Carboniferous system, the shales 
that boil down completely are those in which their component argillaceous particles have 
been compacted merely by pressure, or with such light cementation as could he de¬ 
stroyed by boiling. They are usually grey beds, such as so often accompany limestones. 
The black shales, on the other hand, containing a considerable proportion of bituminous 
cement, will not thoroughly break up even after prolonged boiling.; 

The drying and steeping here described may he regarded as processes of rapid artificial 
weathering. The effects of the heat of a fire upon shale resemble those of the sun’s rays, 
and the soaking in water is a counterpart of the action of rain. It is surprising how 
easily hard, compact shale, which can with, difficulty be broken or split with a hammer, 
may, by the method above specified, he reduced to dust or to fine granular debris, from 
which even delicate shells may easily be picked out entire. One may thus experiment¬ 
ally learn how important a part in the disintegration of rocks must be taken by the 
alternate desiccation and saturation of their surfaces by sunshine and shower. 

Limestone and Ironstone.—Among fossiliferous limestones, remarkable differ- 
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ences are observable in the lithological condition of the enclosed fossils, and in the ease 
with which they can he recognised and extracted. It is only by diligent practice that 
these peculiarities can he so mastered as to enable the observer to make an exhaustive 
collection from the rocks which he explores. In some limestones, the organic remains 
are specially abundant in particular layers or pockets. Fragments of these parts of the 
rock may be taken home, and their fossils may he extracted by fixing the block on a 
piece of lead 1 inch thick and about 6 inches square, and cutting out the desired speci¬ 
mens with hammer and chisel. Entomostraca, and other small organisms in which the 
valves are united, may also be obtained in a perfect condition from this class of rocks, by 
pounding fragments of the fossiliferous material with a hammer within the circle of a 
small iron ring or “ washer,” one-eighth of an inch in thickness. As the rock is crushed 
by the blows of the hammer the organisms jump out of the matrix, but are retained within 
the hounds of the ring, which also answers as a gauge, preventing the material from 
being broken too small. The pounded rock is afterwards washed free from dust, dried 
and searched as above directed. Many limestones reveal their fossils best on weathered 
surfaces. In such cases, it not infrequently happens that the upper part of the rock 
immediately below the soil or subsoil yields a richer harvest of good specimens than 
could be obtained by breaking open the fresh stone. Some of the rotten debris from the 
surface and fissures of the limestone should he carried home, washed and boiled, as in the 
treatment of shale. The minuter organisms may thus be recovered, and as these, when, 
found in limestone, often differ in kind from those preserved in shale, no opportunity 
should he lost of searching for them. Soft, pulverulent limestones, such as chalk, should 
be gently levigated, the chalky water being poured off and fresh water being added, until 
a granular residue of foraminifera, ostraeods, shell fragments, &c., is obtained. Modules 
of limestone or ironstone often enclose fossils, but it is not always easy to split them 
open in such a way as to lay bare their organic nucleus. This, however, may frequently 
be effected by putting the nodule into a fii*e, and dropping it, when quite hot, into cold 
water. 

Clays.—These maybe successfully treated for microzoa in the manner above de¬ 
scribed for shales. 1 Though they often contain much interstitial moisture they are not 
readily levigated in water until after they have been thoroughly dried in an oven, before 
a fire, or in the sun. When so treated they are easily reduced to fine mud, which may 
he removed in suspension until a granular residue is left, which may be searched for 
fossils. But as many of the minuter organisms float when loosened from the matrix, the 
muddy water should he passed through a brass-wire sieve as fine as muslin. If the 
meshes become clogged, so that the water will not How readily through them, a few 
smart taps on the side of the sieve will clear them. Should some portions of the clay 
refuse to pass into muddy suspension, even after repeated trials, they will probably be 
levigated by boiling, as for shale. Treated as bore recommended, many glacial clays, 
which, to the eye, appear hopelessly unfossiliferous, may thus he made to yield an 
interesting group of Foraminifera, Entomostraca, &e.“ 

Feat.—Much interesting information as to the elimatal changes of former periods 
may he gleaned in temperate latitudes from a study of the organic remains preserved in 
peat-mosses. Below the peat there may lie layers of clay or marl preserving the remains 
of plants and animals, belonging possibly to an arctic climate. In such positions at 
various places in Central Scotland, thousands of fragments of the little Greenland erust- 

1 On the biological investigation of clays see H. Munthe, Qeol. Form . Stockholm, xvi. 

(1894), p. 17. 

' 2 By the methods here recommended large additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the microzoa of the past. (See, for example, Mr. H. B. Brady’s researches on the Carboni¬ 
ferous Foraminifera, and Professor T. It. Jones’s and Mr. Kirkby’s monograph on Carboni¬ 
ferous Entomostraca.) The existence of Ilolothnridce in the Carboniferous sea was dis¬ 
covered entirely in this manner by the late James Bennie. 
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acean Popular us or Apes , together with leaves of arctic willow and birch, have been 
obtained. The bottom layers of the peat may also furnish northern species of plants. 
The upper spongy and” fibrous part is of comparatively little interest, as it is made up of 
the common marsh plants still living in the surrounding country. 1 

1 On the study of peat deposits see (J. Reid in Summary of Progress of Geological Surer]/ 
for 1898, p. 156. For methods of investigating the plants that form the substance of peat, 
see Gunnar Andersson, Geol. Force. Stockholm, xiv. (1892), pp. 165 and 506 ; consult also the 
same author’s papers on the preservation of Quaternary specimens of plants, Op. elf. xviii. 
p. 492, and his essay on the botanical examination of peat in Seensku MosskuUerf ores Tulsk. 
1S98. A. G. Ivellgren has described a new form of peat-borer, Geol. Force. Stockholm , xvi. 
(1894), p. 372. 




BOOK VI. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

This branch of the science arranges the rocks of the earth’s crust in the 
order of their appearance, and interprets the sequence of events of 
which they form the records. Its province is to cull from other depart¬ 
ments of geology the facts which may be needed to show what has been 
the progress of the planet, and of each continent and country on its 
surface, from the earliest times of which the rocks have preserved any 
memorial. Thus, from Mineralogy and Petrography, it obtains informa¬ 
tion regarding the origin and subsequent mutations of minerals and rocks. 
From Dynamical Geology, it ascertains by what agencies the materials 
of the earth’s crust have been formed, altered, broken or upheaved. 
From Geotectonic Geology, it understands in what manner these materials 
have been built up into the complicated crust of the earth. From 
Palaeontological Geology, it receives, in well-determined fossil remains, 
a clue by which to follow the relative chronology of stratified forma¬ 
tions, and to trace the grand onward march of organised existence 
upon the planet. Stratigraphical geology thus gathers up the sum of 
all that is ascertained by other departments of the science, and makes it 
subservient to the interpretation of the past geological history of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy have been indicated in the 
preceding pages, but may be summed up here as follows :— 

1. In every stratigraphical research, the fundamental requisite is to 
establish the true or original order of superposition of the strata. Until 
this is accomplished by careful study of the actual relations of the rocks 
in the field, it is impossible to arrange relative dates and make out the 
sequence of geological history, 

2. The stratified portion of the earth’s crust, or Geological Eecord, 
may be subdivided into natural groups or u formations ” of strata, each 
marked throughout by some common fades of organic remains, that is 
by the occurrence of some characteristic genera or species or a general 
resemblance in their palaeontological type or character, 1 or, for limited 
tracts of country, by some common lithological features. 

1 The student may consult an interesting paper liy Professor E. Renevier (Arch. Sci. 
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3. Living species of plants and animals can be traced downward into 
the more recent geological formations; but grow fewer in number as 
they are followed into more ancient deposits. With their disappearance, 
we encounter other species and genera which are no longer living. 
These in turn may be traced backward into earlier formations, till they 
too cease, and their places are taken by yet older forms, ft is thus 
shown that the stratified rocks contain the records of a gradual progres¬ 
sion of organic types. A species which has once died out docs not seem 
ever to have reappeared. 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains among the 
stratified rocks of a district or country has once been accurately determined 
on the basis of the true stratigraphical order, it becomes an invaluable 
guide in the investigation of the relative age and structural arrangements 
of these rocks, even in regions beyond that in which the organic succession 
has been first made out. Each zone or group of strata, being characterised 
by its own species or genera, may be recognised by their means, and the 
true succession of strata may thus be confidently established even in an 
area such as that of the Alps, wherein the rocks have been greatly 
fractured, folded, inverted, or metamorphosed. 

5. This succession of organic remains is never inverted in any region. 
It may not be all represented in a particular country, but those parts which 
are represented always come in their proper order, save where they may 
have been subsequently disturbed by terrestrial movements. 

6. The relative chronological value of the divisions of the Geological 
Record is not to be measured by mere depth of strata. While a, great 
thickness of stratified rock may be reasonably assumed to mark the 
passage of a long period of time,’it cannot safely be affirmed that a much 
less thickness elsewhere represents a correspondingly diminished period. 
The truth of this statement may sometimes bo made evident by an uncon- 
formability between two sets of rocks, as has already been explained. - 
The total depth of both groups together may be, say, 1000 feet,' Else¬ 
where we may find a single unbroken formation reaching a depth of 
10,000 feet; but it would be utterly erroneous to ^conclude that the 
latter must represent ten times the duration indicated by the two former. 
So far from this being the case, it might not be difficult to show that the 
minor thickness of rock really denotes by far the longer geological interval. 
If, for instance, it were proved that both the sections lie on one and 
the same geological platform, but that the lower scries in the one locality 
belongs to a far older system of rocks than the base of the thick con¬ 
formable series ^ in the other, and that the upper unconformable series at 
the first place is of much later date than the upper portion of the thick 
series at the second, then it would be clear that the gap marked by the 
two thinner groups really indicates a longer period than the massive 
succession of deposits. 

7. I ossil evidence furnishes the chief means of comparing the rela- 

Phys. Eat Geneva, 1884, xii. p. 297) on “Geological Facies.” The total mean depth of the 
fossihferous formations or “Geological Record” in Europe has been set down at 75 000 
feet, or upwards of 14 miles. ’ 
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tive chronological value of groups of rock. A “ break in the succession of 
organic remains ” marks an interval of time often unrepresented by strata 
at the place where the break is found. 1 The relative importance of these 
breaks, and therefore, probably, the comparative intervals of time which 
they denote, may be estimated by the difference in the facies of the fossils 
on each side. If, for example, in one case we find every species to be 
dissimilar above and below a certain horizon, while in another locality 
only half of the species on each side of a band are peculiar, we natur¬ 
ally infer, if the total number of species seems large enough to 
warrant the inference, that the interval marked by the former break 
was longer than that marked by the latter. But we may go further, 
and compare by means of fossil evidence the relation between breaks 
in the succession of organic remains and the depth of strata between 
them. 

Three series of fossiliferous strata, A, C, and H, may occur conform¬ 
ably above each other. By a comparison of the fossil contents of all 
parts of A, it may be ascertained that, while some species are peculiar to 
its lower, others to its higher portions, yet the majority extend throughout 
the group. If now it is found that, of the total number of species in 
the upper portion of A, only one-third passes up into 0, it may be 
inferred with some probability that the time represented by the break 
between A and C was really longer than that required for the accumu¬ 
lation of the whole of the group A. It might even be possible to dis¬ 
cover elsewhere a thick intermediate group B, filling up the gap between 
. A and C. In like manner, were it to be discovered that, while the whole 
of the group 0 is characterised by a common suite of fossils, not one of 
the species and only one half of the genera pass up into H, the infer¬ 
ence could hardly be resisted that the gap between the two groups marks 
the passage of a far longer interval than was needed for the deposition of 
the whole of C. And thus we reach the remarkable conclusion that, 
thick though the stratified 'formations of a country may be, in some 
cases they may not represent so long a total period of time as do the 
gaps in their succession,—in other words, that non-deposition has been 
in some areas more frequent and prolonged than deposition, or that the 
' intervals of time which have been recorded by strata have sometimes not 
been so long as those which have not been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is necessary to reason 
from as wide a basis of observation as possible, seeing that so much of 
the evidence is negative. Especially needful is it to bear in mind that 
the cessation of one or more species, at a certain line among the rocks of a 
particular district, may mean nothing more than that, owing to some local 
change in the conditions of life or of deposition, these species were com¬ 
pelled to migrate, or became locally extinct, at the time marked by that 
line. They may have continued to flourish abundantly in neighbouring 
districts for a long period afterward. Many, examples of this obvious 
truth might be cited. Thus, in a great succession of mingled marine, 
brackish-water, and terrestrial strata, like that of the Carboniferous Lime- 

1 See ante, p. 842, and tlie classic essays of the late Sir A. C. Ramsay there cited. 
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stone series of Scotland, corals, crinoids, and brachiopods abound in the 
limestones and accompanying shales, but grow fewer or disappear in the 
sandstones, ironstones, clays, and bituminous shales. An observer, meet¬ 
ing for the first time with an instance of this disappearance, and remem¬ 
bering what he had read about “ breaks in succession,” might be tempted 
to speculate about the extinction of these organisms, and their replace¬ 
ment by other and later forms of life, in the overlying strata. But 
further research would show him that, high above the plant-bearing 
sandstones and coals, lie other limestones and shales charged with 
the same marine fossils as before, and followed by still further groups of 
sandstones, coals, and carbonaceous beds and yet higher marine limestones. 
He would thus learn that the same organisms, after being locally exter¬ 
minated, returned again and again to the same area when the conditions 
favourable for their migration reappeared and enabled them to reoccupy 
their former haunts. Such a lesson would probably teach him how largely 
the fauna entombed and preserved on any particular geological horizon 
has been influenced by the conditions of sedimentation, and that he should 
. pause before too confidently asserting that the highest bed in which 
certain fossils can be detected, marks really their final appearance in the 
history of life. An interruption in the succession of fossils may be 
merely temporary or local, one set of organisms having been driven to 
a different part of the same region, .while another set occupied their place 
until the first was enabled to return. 

The remarkable limitation of certain species to a restricted vertical 
range in a continuous series of stratified deposits, as in the case of the 
Silurian graptolites and the Jurassic ammonites already cited, affords a 
valuable basis for stratigraphical arrangement and comparison. The 
succession of these species has been in some cases similar over such wide 
geographical areas that it is difficult to connect this organic sequence 
with any physical revolutions, of which indeed in a conformable series of 
sediments there may be little or no trace. As already suggested there 
may have been some biological law that governed these apparently 
rapid extinctions or replacements of organic forms, but which is not yet 
perceived or understood. 

8. The Geological Record is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of 
the geological history of the earth. It abounds in gaps, some of which 
have been caused by the destruction of strata owing to metamorphism, 
denudation, or othenvise, some by original non - deposition, as above 
explained. Nevertheless it is from this record that the progress of the 
earth is chiefly traced. It contains the registers of the births and deaths 
of tribes of plants and animals, which have from time to time lived on 
the earth. Probably only an extremely small proportion of the total 
number of species, which have appeared in past time, has been thus 
chronicled, yet, by collecting the broken fragments of the record, an out¬ 
line at least of the history of life upon the earth can be deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently kept in view, 
that, although gaps occur in the succession of organic remains as 
recorded in the rocks, there have been no such blank intervals in the 
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progress of plant and animal life upon the globe. The march of life 
has been unbroken, onward and upward. Geological history, therefore, 
if its records in the stratified formations were perfect, ought to show a 
blending and gradation of epoch with epoch, so that no sharp divisions 
’ of its events could be made. But the record of the history has been 
constantly interrupted : now by upheaval, now by volcanic outbursts, 
now by depression, now by protracted and extensive denudation. 
These interruptions serve as natural divisions in the chronicle, and 
enable the geologist to arrange his history into periods. As the order 
of succession among stratified rocks was first made out in Europe, and 
as many of the gaps in that succession were found to be widespread over 
the European area, the divisions which experience established for that 
portion of the globe came to be regarded as typical, and the names 
adopted for them were applied to the rocks of other and far distant 
regions. This application has brought out the fact that some of the 
most marked geological breaks in Europe do not exist elsewhere, and, on 
the other hand, that some portions of the record are much more com¬ 
plete there than in other regions. Hence, while the general similarity 
of succession may remain, different subdivisions and nomenclature are 
required as we pass from continent to continent. 

It will thus be understood why considerable diversity of opinion has 
existed and still continues as to the terms to be applied to the strati- 
graphical series in the earth’s crust and as to the equivalence of the 
subdivisions of this series in different parts of the world. Efforts have 
* from time to time been made with more or less success to devise some 
commonly applicable and generally acceptable system of classification and 
nomenclature. Allowance must be made for the peculiarities and usages 
of different languages, a term not having always the same meaning in 
different countries. But it is certainly desirable that, as far as possible, 
not only stratigrapliical but all other terms generally used in scientific 
writings should everywhere be employed in precisely the same sense, and 
that a unification of nomenclature should be adopted. 1 

1 The International Geological Congress has, since 1881, laboured strenuously to effect 
some reform in this matter, but only with partial success. The scheme adopted at the last 
meeting (Paris, 1900) comprised the following stratigrapliical subdivisions. 1st Order; 
Eras of time, represented by Groups of strata, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, Cainozoic. 2nd Order: 
Periods of time, represented by Systems of strata, as in the four great Paleozoic systems. 
3rd Order : Epochs of time, represented by Series of strata. 4th Order : Ages of time, re¬ 
presented by Stages of strata. 5th Order : Phases of time, represented hy Zones of strata. 
Various modifications are likewise made in the customary terminations in order to conform 
with this scheme. Thus the divisions of the second order are all made to terminate in vjifc. 
The familiar Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian ‘become Cambrique, Silurique, and Devonique, 
or Cambric, Silurie, Devonic, as they would be written in English. The divisions of the fourth 
order are meant all to end in m {an in English), as Bartouian, Portlandian, &c. It is obvious, 
however, that differences of opinion must arise as to the division into which a particular section 
of strata should he classed, whether, for instance, if should go into the third order or the 
second order. Whether such an artificial precision of terminology is desirable may be open to 
question, and it may he doubted whether the recommendations of any congress, international 
or other, will be powerful enough to alter the established usages of a language. The chrono- 
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The smallest subdivisions of the Geological Becord are la mi me, a 
number of which may make a stratum, seam, or bed. As a rule a 
stratum is distinguishable by lithological rather than palaeontological 
features. Where one, or a limited number of beds, is characterised by 
one or more distinctive fossils, it is termed a Zone or Horizon, and, 
as already mentioned, is often known by the name of a typical fossil, as 
the different zones in the Cretaceous system are by their special species of 
cephalopods, brachiopods, or echinids, those in the Lias by their ammonites, 
and those in the Silurian system by their graptolites. 1 Two or more such 
zones, united by the occurrence in them of a number of the same char¬ 
acteristic species or genera, may be called Beds or an Assise, as in the 
“ Micraster beds or assise ” of the Cretaceous system, which include the 
zones of M. cortestudinarimn and M. cor-anguinum. Two or more sets of 
such connected beds or assises may be termed a Group or Stage ( etage). 
In some cases, where the number of assises in a stage is large, they are 
grouped into sub-stages (pous-diages) or sub-groups. Each sub-stage or 
sub-group will then consist of several assises, and the stage or group of 
several sub-stages or sub-groups. A number of groups or stages constitute 
a Series, Section (Abthnlung), or Formation, and a number of series, 
sections, or formations may be united into a System. 2 

The nomenclature adopted for these subdivisions bears witness to 
the rapid growth of geology. It is a patchwork in which no uniform 
system or language has been adhered to, but where the influences by 
which the progress of the science has been moulded may be distinctly 
traced. Some of the earliest names are lithological, and remind us of - 
the fact that mineralogy and petrography preceded geology in the order 

logical terms Mm, Period , Epoch and Age have been habitually used by English writers as 
almost equivalent, or at least interchangeable, while the term Group has been so universally 
employed in our literature for a division subordinate in value to Series and System that the 
attempt to alter its significance would introduce far more confusion than can possibly arise 
from, its retention in the accustomed sense. 

The student who may wish to pursue this subject may consult the various Com.pt. rend. 
Co/igres. Geol Internal since 1881 ; and the following papers: Professors Meunier Chalmas 
and De Lapparent, Note sur la Nomenclature des Terrains Sedimentaires, ” B. S. G. F. xxi. 
(1893), p. 43S ; “A Symposium on the Classification and Nomenclature of Geologic Time- 
divisions,” by J. Le Conte, G. K. Gilbert, W. B. Clark, S. W. Y\ IWillis, 0. R. 

Keyes and S. Calvin, Journ. Geol vi. (1898), pp. 333-355 T. C. Chamberlin. '“The Ulterioi 
basis of lime-divisions and the Classification of Geologic History,” op. cit. pp. 449-462 ; 
H. S. Williams, “The Classification of Stratified Rocks,” op. cit. p. 671 ; B. Willis, “In¬ 
dividuals of Stratigraphic Classification,” op. cit. ix. p. 557. 

1 Professor Gaudry estimates the total number of zones in the European geological series 

at 114. In this calculation the Jurassic system is allowed no fewer than 34 ; the Carboni¬ 
ferous and Permian together, 10; and the Cambrian and Silurian together, 20 (‘Eiichaine- 
ments du Monde Animal: Fossiles Primaires,’ 1883). Professor Lapworth has recognised 
20 distinct graptolite zones in the Cambrian and Silurian systems {Ann. Mag . Fat. 
Hist. ser. 5, vols. in. iv. v. vi. (1879-80), see especially the last part of his paper in vol. vi. 
p. 196 seep). See also H. B. Woodward, “On Geological Zones,” Proe. Geol. Assoc, xii. 
(1892), p. 295 ; J. E. Marr, “Principles of Stratigraphical Geology,” 1899, p. 68 • A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, Geol. May. 1S99, p. 216. ’ 

2 Compare Hebert, Ann. Set. Geol xi. (1881). 
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of birth—Chalk, Oolite, Greensand, Millstone Grit. Others are topo¬ 
graphical, and bear witness to the localities where the formations were 
first observed, or are typically developed—Oxfordian, Portlandian, Kime- 
ridgian, Jurassic, Rhsetic, Permian, Neocomian. Others are taken from 
- local English provincial names, and remind us of the special debt we owe 
to William Smith, by whom so many of them were introduced into geologi¬ 
cal literature—Lias, Gault, Crag, Cornbrash. Others recognise an order 
of superposition as already established among formations—Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, New Red Sandstone; while still another class is founded upon 
numerical considerations—Dyas, Trias. By common consent it is admitted 
that names taken from the region where a formation or group of rocks is 
typically developed, are best adapted for general use. Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Jurassic, are of this class, and have been adopted all 
over the globe. 

But, whatever be the name chosen to designate a particular group of 
strata, it soon comes to be used as a chronological or homotaxial term, 
apart altogether from the lithological character of the strata to which it 
is applied. Thus we speak of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and 
embrace, under that term, formations which may contain no chalk ; 
and we may describe as Silurian, a series of strata utterly unlike in 
lithological characters to the formations in the typical Silurian country. 
In using these terms, we unconsciously adopt the idea of relative date. 
Hence such a word as Chalk, or Cretaceous, does not so much suggest to 
the geologist the group of strata so called, as the interval of geological 
.history which these strata represent. He speaks of the Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Cambrian periods, and of the Cretaceous fauna, the 
Jurassic flora, the Cambrian trilobites, as if these adjectives denoted 
simply epochs of geological time. 

The Geological Record is classified into five main divisions: (1) 
Pre-Cambrian, also called Archaean, Azoic (lifeless), Eozoic (dawn of 
life) or Proterozoic (earliest life); (2) Paleozoic (ancient life) or 
Primary; (3) Mesozoic (middle life) or Secondary; (4) Cainozoic 
(recent life) or Tertiary, and (5) Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. The 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary are sometimes grouped together as Neozoic 
(new life). These divisions are further ranged in systems, each system 
in series, sections, or formations, each formation in groups or stages, and 
each group in single zones or horizons. 1 The accompanying generalised 
table exhibits the sequence of the chief sub-divisions. 

Part I. Pre-Cambrian. 

$ i. General Characters. 

In the classification of the materials of the earth’s crust enunciated 
by Werner the term “ Transition rocks ” was applied to a large series of 

1 On the classification of the Geological Record see Professor Renevier, Bull. Soc. Vmal 
xiii. p. 229 ; Arch. Sci. Phys. Nat. xii. (1884), p. 297 ; Com.pt. mid. Contjr, tUol. Internal. 
1894, pp. 523-695 ; F. Freeh, op. cit. 1897, Memoires, p. 27 ; Dr. W. T. Blau ford, (Jcol. 
Mag. 1884. 
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stratified formations, which, underlying the fossiliferous or what were 
then called “ Secondary ” deposits, and overlying the various crystalline 
masses which were regarded as the most ancient or “ Primary 55 part of 
the earth’s surface, were believed to record an intermediate period of 
terrestrial history, between the time when any such crystalline materials as 
granite were laid down from a supposed universal ocean and the time when 
ordinary sediment accumulated and entombed the remains of the earliest 
animal life. Long after the theoretical considerations that led to its adop¬ 
tion had been proved to be fallacious, this term “ transition 55 continued to 
maintain its ground as the designation of the most ancient stratified rocks 
underlying the Old Red Sandstone, and containing the earliest known 
organic remains. The researches of Murchison and Sedgwick eventually 
showed that these venerable formations contained a well-marked succes¬ 
sion of organic types, whereby, as in the case of the Secondary rocks, so 
admirably made out by William Smith, they could be grouped into 
separate systems and formations, and could be identified in all parts of 
the world. The terms Cambrian and Silurian (which will be explained 
in later pages) were proposed by these illustrious pioneers to denote 
the oldest known fossiliferous formations, and soon entirely supplanted 
the older names “ transitionand “ grauwacke.’ 5 The Cambrian system, 
as now generally understood, includes the lowest series of Primary, or as 
they are now called, Palaeozoic deposits (see postea, p. 90S). 1 

But it has been well established that, while in some regions the base 
of the Cambrian system is separated by a strong unconformability from all 
rocks of older date, in other tracts it can only be defined by an arbitrary. 
line, beneath which lie other still more ancient sedimentary formations. 
In these primeval deposits there are records of denudation and deposi¬ 
tion, of alternate sedimentation and terrestrial movements, of stupendous 
and prolonged volcanic activity, and of distinct though scanty proofs that 
plant and animal life had already appeared upon the face of the globe. 
So far as our knowledge yet goes, there are no means of ascertaining the 
synchronism or homotaxis of these formations in widely separated regions. 
Fossil evidence entirely fails here as a guide, and mere mineral characters 
are only reliable within comparatively limited areas. All that can for the 
present be attempted is to determine the true order of sequence, tectonic 
relations, and general structure of the several distinct formations in each 

Besides the contributions to the general discussion of the origin and constitution of 
crystalline schists cited on p. 785, the following works bearing on pre-Cambrian rocks may 
here be mentioned: Zirkel, ‘ Petrographic/ vol. hi. pp. 141-425 ; Giimbel, ‘ Geogn. Beschreib. 
Ficlitelgebirge, ’ 1879 ; Rosenbusch, Jews Jahrb. 1889, ii. p. 81, Mittheil Badisch. Geot. 
Lademust. iv. i. (1899), Tschermak’s Jlittheit. xi. (1890), p. 144, xii. (1891), p. 49 ; 

Report of the Geological Survey on N.W. Highlands of Scotland,” Q. J. g! 8. xlh\ 
(1888), p. 378 ; Miehel-Levy, B. S. G. E. vii. (1879) p. 857 ; Barrois, Ann . Boa’ Ged 
Ebnl viii. (1881), xv. (1888); W. E. Logan, ‘Geology of Canada 1 ; papers by Petter- 
sen, Dahll, Tornebohm, and others, some of which are cited on p. 898 ; by Dawson, 
Lawson, and others in the Reports of the Geological Survey of Canada ; by Irving, Van 
Hise, Bayley, and others in the Annual Reports, Bulletins, and Monographs of the 
United States Geological Survey. Some of the more important of these contributions are 
cited on later pages. 
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country where they occur, without in the meantime any serious attempt 
at correlation. 

It must further be observed that these oldest stratified rocks have 
very generally undergone more or less alteration during the numerous 
terrestrial disturbances of geological history. Lying as they do at 
the base of the stratified part of the earth’s crust, they have shared in all 
the movements by which, during the lapse of geological time, the over- 
lying fossiliferous rocks have been affected. Every intruded mass of 
igneous rock, every volcanic outburst, every agent of contact or of regional 
metamorphism had first to pass through them before it could reach the 
younger rocks above. Hence not only have they usually been dislocated 
and plicated, but they have been abundantly invaded by intrusive materials 
of all ages, and their internal structure has frequently been subjected to 
,such mechanical stresses, with accompanying chemical and mineralogical 
readjustments of their component materials, that they have passed into 
the condition of schists. In this highly altered state they often can¬ 
not be distinguished from still more ancient schists, the true origin of 
which is not certainly known. In some regions, indeed, where the older 
sedimentary formations have been greatly disturbed, a gradation may be 
traced, as we have seen, from unmistakable Palaeozoic or Mesozoic sediments 
with recognisable fossils into thoroughly crystalline and foliated schists. 
Sometimes this transition is doubtless due to an actual extensive meta¬ 
morphism of the sedimentary rocks, and in these instances there may be 
no means of separating the schists of which the sedimentary origin is 
ascertainable from those where it is not. The whole may be Palaeozoic 
‘or Mesozoic. In other cases, there seems reason to believe that the grada¬ 
tion is rather due to excessive plication, whereby far more ancient schists 
and Palaeozoic or Mesozoic strata have been so compressed that they agree 
in direction of strike, and have been so folded that portions of the one 
series have been enclosed within the other, considerable general meta¬ 
morphism having at the same time been superinduced upon the 
whole. 

Prom underneath these oldest undoubtedly sedimentary accumulations 
there rises to the surface a remarkable assemblage of thoroughly crystalline 
rocks, which range from amorphous masses such as granite, syenite, diorite, 
and gabbro, through many varieties of coarse and fine foliated rocks to 
the most silky schists and phyllites, and which further vary in chemical 
composition from thoroughly acid materials (gneisses, granites, &c.) to 
basic or even what are called “ ultra-basic ” compounds (peridotites, 
talc-schists, serpentines). Though sometimes amorphous over considerable 
spaces, and then not to be distinguished from ordinary igneous eruptive 
masses, they for the most part present a more or less distinctly schistose 
or foliated structure, some of their most abundant and conspicuous 
members being gneisses, often so coarsely banded as to pass into granite. 
They are often termed the “ Crystalline Schists ” (pp. 244, 785). 

Possessing characters which link them on the one hand, with strati¬ 
fied, on the other, with eruptive rocks, this great series presents a 
peculiar type of structure, with which are connected some of the most 
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perplexing problems of geology. 1 These rocks cover extensive areas, 
of the surface of the continents, occurring usually wherever the oldest 
formations have been brought to light. But they everywhere pass under 
younger formations, so that their visible superficies is probably but a 
very small part of their total extent. In the northern regions of Europe. 
and of North America, they spread over thousands of square miles, form¬ 
ing the tableland of Scandinavia and Finland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
various detached areas throughout Europe and a large part of Eastern 
Canada and Labrador. They commonly rise to the surface along the axes 
of great mountain-chains in all quarters of the globe. So persistent are 
they, that they probably everywhere underlie the stratified formations as 
a general foundation or platform. 

The origin and geological age of the “ Crystalline Schists ” have given 
rise to much controversy. Some geologists believe these rocks to be 
portions of the early crust of the globe which consolidated from a molten 
condition (p. 870). Others have regarded them as original chemical 
deposits on the floor of a primeval ocean. Repudiating the exaggerated 
views of those who have sought by metamorphic (metasomatic) processes 
to derive the most utterly different rocks from each other (for example, 
limestone from gneiss and granite, granite and gneiss from limestone, 
talc from granite, &c.), these Neptunist uniters have insisted that the 
crystalline schists, in common with many pyroxenic and hornblendic rocks 
(diabases, gabbros, cliorites, &e.), as well as masses in which serpentine, 
talc, chlorite, and epidote are prevailing minerals, have been deposited 
“ for the most part as chemically-formed sediments or precipitates, and 
that the subsequent changes have been simply molecular, or at most con-’ 
fined in certain cases to reactions between the mingled elements of the 
sediments, with the elimination of water and carbonic acid.” To support 
this view, it is necessary to suppose that the rocks in question were 
formed during a period of the earth’s history when the ocean had a con¬ 
siderably different relative proportion of mineral substances dissolved in 
its (then probably much warmer) waters; they are consequently assigned 
to a very early geological period, anterior indeed to what are usually 
termed the Palaeozoic ages. .It becomes further needful to discredit the 
belief that any gneiss or schist can belong to one of the later stages 
of the geological record, except doubtfully and merely locally. The more 
thorough-going advocates of the pristine, “azoic,” or “eozoic,” date, of the 
so-called “ Metamorphic ” or crystalline schists, have not hesitated to take 
this step. 2 Some have gone so far as to assert that, by mere mineral 
characters, the crystalline rocks of contemporaneous periods can be 
identified all over the world. They assume that in the supposed chemical 
precipitation, the same general order has been followed everywhere over 
the floor of the ocean. Consequently a few hand-specimens of the 
crystalline rocks of a country are enough in their eyes to determine the 
geological position of these formations. Other geologists, recognising 

1 For a summary of opinions regarding these rocks, see Zirkel, ‘Lehrbuch/ vol. iii. pp. 
141-184. The origin of schists by metamorphism has been discussed ante, p. 785. 

2 See Sterry Hunt’s ‘Chemical Essays,’ p. 882 seq. 
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that the more crystalline members of the series of schists graduate into 
locks that are much less crystalline, and even into what are recognisably 
ot sedimentary origin, likewise that they include and pass into masses 
that were certainly eruptive, have come to regard the schists as a meta- 
morphic senes of sedimentary and igneous rocks owing their characteristic 
foliated structure to some subsequent action upon them. 1 

One of the chief causes of difficulty in discussing the history of these 
locks has lain in the fact that the crystalline schists are, in the majority 
of cases, separated from all other geological formations by an abrupt 
hiatus.- Instead of passing into, they are commonly covered unconform- 
ably by these formations, before the deposition of which they had usually 
been ^ enormously * denuded (see, for example, Fig. 369). Hence, not 
only is there generally a 'want of continuity between the schists and 
younger formations, but the contrast between them, in regard to litho¬ 
logical characters and geotectonic structure, is often so exceedingly 
striking as naturally to suggest the idea that the schists must belong to a 
fai earlier period than that of the oldest sedimentary formations of the 
oidinaiy type, and to a totally different order of physical conditions. 
Natural, however, as this conclusion may be, those who adopt it probably 
seldom realise to what an extent it rests upon mere assumption. Start¬ 
ing with the supposition that the crystalline schists are the result of 
geological operations that preceded the times when ordinary sedimenta- 
tion began, it assumes that they belong to one or more great early 
geological periods. Yet all that can logically be asserted as to the age of 
these rocks is that they must be older than the oldest formations which 
o’verlio them. If in one region of the globe they appear from under 
Cretaceous,, in another below Carboniferous, in a third below Silurian 
strata, their chronology is not more accurately definable from this 
relation than by saying they are respectively pre-Cretaceous, pre-Carboni- 
ferous, and pre-Silurian. They may all of course belong to the same 
period; but where they occur in detached and distant areas, there is as 
yet no method whereby their synchronism can be proved. To assert it is 
an assumption which, though in many cases irresistible, ought not to be 
received with the confidence of an established truth in geology. 

. -^° portion of the Geological Record has in recent years been more 
diligently studied than the Crystalline Schists, which, underlying the vast 
pile of fossiliferous systems, contain the earliest surviving chronicles of 
the history of the earth. But the problems presented by these rocks are 
so many and so difficult that comparatively little progress has been made 

1 For further discussion of the more probable theories on this subject, see p. 870. Juices 
(‘Student’s Manual of Geology,’3rd edit. (1872), p. 369), pointed out that igneous rocks 
have undergone metamorphism no less than the sedimentary formations among which they 
lie, and his views have been confirmed by more recent work. See Lehmann’s volume cited 
on p, 785 ; Allport, Q. J. G. 8. xxxii. (1876), p. 425 ; G. H. Williams, cited on p. 790. 
Abundant confirmation of Jukes’ prognostications has been obtained among the crystalline 
schists of Ireland, which he had partially studied. 

2 Many continental geologists, however, believe that the foliation of the schists is usually 
parallel to the stratification of the immediately overlying sedimentary formations. See, for 
instance, the summary given by M. Michel Levy, B. 8. G. F. xvi. 1888, p. 102. 
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in the endeavour to group them into formations or s} T stems comparable 
with those of the fossiliferous series, and to ascertain the stages of 
geological history of which they are the memorials. The obstacles to 
increase of knowledge on this subject arise from the complication and 
obscurity of the geotectonic relations of the rocks. We have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to their chronological secpience. The assumption that the 
banding and foliation of the oldest gneiss represent original stratification 
has been generally abandoned as quite untenable. Hence all the early 
attempts to make out a stratigraphieal succession among these rocks and 
to estimate their thickness are now recognised to be without foundation. 
Even where some sequence can be determined in portions of the gneisses, 
as where one mass has clearly been injected into another, the rocks have 
undergone so many disturbances, and so many and serious alterations of 
their internal structure, that it is hardly ever possible to follow up the 
clue for more than a limited distance, and still less to base upon it any 
generalisation as to a generally applicable order of appearance. < Nothing 
in the least degree analogous to the evidence of fossils among the 
sedimentary rocks is here available. Whether eventually a determinable 
sequence among the minerals of these ancient rocks may be ascertained 
remains still uncertain. If it could be shown that certain minerals, or 
groups of minerals, came into existence at particular stages in the forma¬ 
tion of the crystalline schists, a key might he found to some of the most 
difficult parts of this branch of geological inquiry. But though such a 
sequence has often been claimed to exist, no satisfactory proof has yet been 
adduced that it has been asserted on more than mere local observation. 
Certainly no general law of mineral sequence in geological times has 
hitherto been established. 1 

Thus while it is often difficult or impossible to ascertain the original 
order of succession among the crystalline schists of a particular region, it 
is even more difficult to form a satisfactory judgment as to the" strati- 
graphical relations of the schists of two detached regions. There is usually - 
no common basis of comparison between them, except similarity of mineral 
character and structure. But as it can be shown that even in a single 
area the crystalline schists may sometimes represent the results of many 
successive* operations continuing through a long series of geological 
periods, it is obvious that the task of correlating "these rocks in distinct, 
and especially in widely separated areas must be beset with almost 
insuperable obstacles. 

Though in many countries a complete break occurs between the lowest 
gneisses and the overlying Palaeozoic sedimentary formations, there are 

1 The late T. S. Hunt was one of the chief exponents of the view that the crystalline 
pre-Cambrian rocks were deposited as chemical sediments in a certain definite order, and that 
the rocks could he recognised by their mineral characters, and be thereby grouped in thiir 
proper order all over the world. See, for example, his essays on “ The Taconic Question in 
Geology ” and on “ The Origin of the Crystalline Rocks ” in vols. i. and ii. of the Trans, Roy 
Soc. Canada. How completely this artificial system breaks down when tested by an appeal 
to the rocks in the field has been well shown by E. D. Irving, 7th Ann. Ren. Tjr s q A 
(1888), p. 383. 
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other regions in which these gneisses are intimately associated with schists, 
limestones, quartzites, and conglomerates. The real character of this 
association has been variously interpreted, but on any explanation, it shows 
that such gneisses cannot be older than certain crystalline masses which may 
be regarded as probably, if not certainly, of sedimentary origin. Hence, 
while the inference from one series of sections has been that the gneisses 
belong to an early condition of the cooling crust of the globe, from another 
series if has been in favour of these gneisses and their associated sediment¬ 
ary materials having been formed after the crust was solidified, and after 
mechanical and chemical sediments had begun to be accumulated. 

Taking the widest view of the whole series of pre-Palaeozoic rocks, with 
their vast piles of various sedimentary formations above, and their complex 
series of crystalline massive and schistose rocks below, we encounter a 
somewhat serious difficulty in the attempt to group the whole of this 
varied .assenibbige of mineral masses under some common generally applic¬ 
able stratigiaphieal name. Such a name has usually been held to imply 
that the rocks winch it designates belong to one well-defined portion of the 
(biological Record. But this implication is one which every geologist 
who has worked among these ancient rocks would earnestly deprecate, for 
he has in some measure realised how vast, varied, and long-continued were 
the geological changes of which they are the memorials. These mutations 
indude many transformations of the earth’s surface, many disturbances of 
its crust, with enormous denudation and sedimentation, comparable with, if 
not greater than, those which in later ages were repeated again and again, 
even after the older fossilifenms formations were laid down. So similar 
. Lave been the results that it is now difficult, or impossible, to discriminate 
between the, mor.e ancient and the more recent operations. To class all 
the crystalline schists and the great piles of sedimentary and igneous 
materials into which they seem to pass, by one general name, after the type 
of “ Cambrian,” “ Silurian,” or a Devonian,” may be convenient, but in 
Iho present state of our knowledge is apt to lead to confusion, by placing 
together masses which may be of widely different geological ages and of 
wholly dissimilar origin. Various terms have been proposed for this complex 
assemblage of rocks, such as Primitive, Proterozoic, Azoic, Agnotozoic or 
Areluean. But from the data adduced in Book IV. Part VIII. regarding 
regional metamorplnsm, the student will understand how full of uncer¬ 
tainty must be the geological age of many areas of crystalline schists. 
Mere lithological characters afford no perfectly reliable test of relative 
•antiquity. To prove that any region of crystalline schists may be 
“ Primitive,” “Azoic,” or “Areluean” wo must first find these rocks 
overlain by the oldest fossiliforous formations. Where no evidence 
of this kind is available, the use of precise terms, which are meant to 
denote a particular geological ora, is undesirable. There seems good 
reason to believe that the asserted “Areluean” age of many tracts of 
schistose and granitoid rocks rests on no better basis than mere supposi¬ 
tion, and that as the study of regional metamorplnsm is extended, the 
■so-called “ Areluean ” areas will be proportionately contracted. 1 

1 Dr. Barmis thus expresses himself on this subject: “ A great number of the rocks con- 
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Several distinct systems of mineral masses can be shown in some regions 
to exist beneath the base of the Palaeozoic formations, differing so greatly in 
petrological characters, in tectonic relations, and probably also in mode of 
formation, that they cannot, without a very unnatural union, be arranged 
in one definite stratigraphical series. For the present it seems to roe 
least objectionable to adopt some vague general term which nevertheless 
expresses the only homotaxial relation about which there can be no doubt. 
For this purpose the designation “ pre-Cambrian,already in use, seems 
suitable. The rocks which I would embrace under this epithet may 
include a number of separate systems or formations which have little or 
nothing in common, save the fact that they are all older than the base of 
the Cambrian rocks. Until our knowledge of these ancient masses is 
much more extensive and precise than it is at present I think it would 
he of advantage to avoid the adoption of any general terminology which 
would involve assumptions as to their definite place and sequence in the 
geological record, their mode of origin, their relation to the history of 
plant and animal life, or their identification in different countries. 

As an illustration of the clanger of such assumptions, [ may refer to 
the history of the investigation of the Laurentian rocks of Canada. From 
the early observations of Sir W. Logan and Mr. Alexander Murray these 
rocks came to be regarded as types of the oldest gneisses of the globe. 
They were looked upon as probably metamorphosed marine sediments 
that had formed the solid platform on which the whole series of fossil- 
iferous systems of North America had been deposited. The name Lau¬ 
rentian applied to them was transferred to similar rock-masses in other 
parts of the globe, and came to be accented as the designation of the oldest 
known zone in the crust of the earth. But eventually it was discovered 
by Mr. Lawson that some part, at least, of the Laurentian gneiss is essen¬ 
tially of igneous not of sedimentary origin, and is actually intrusive into 
what are undoubtedly sedimentary strata. It could not, therefore, itself 
as a whole be the oldest rock; and all the generalisations and identifications 
founded on its supposed position fell to the ground. The term Laurentian 
cannot henceforth have more than a local significance. It serves to designate 
certain ancient crystalline rocks of Canada, hut a geologist would not 
now employ it to denote any of the rocks of another region, even though 
they might present similar general lithological characters. We must in 
the meanwhile he content to restrict the application of such names to the 
regions in which they originated. There will be much less impediment 
to the progress of investigation by the multiplication of local names than 

sidered to lie Archaean in Brittany are only metamorphosed Cambrian or Silurian rocks, 
having merely the facies of primitive rocks. We do not think that Brittany can be the only 
region where this is the case ; on the contrary, it seeme to us probable that the Bala-ozoic. 
formations are destined to spread more and more over geological maps, at the expense of 
the 4 primitive formations/ by assuming gneissic and schistose modifications’' (Jm. hr. 
CrSol. Bord. xi. (1884), p. 139 ; (tute, p. 781). Rensch's discovery of fossils in the mica- 
schists of Southern Norway proved some of the supposed u Arcluean ” rocks to be of Upper 
Silurian age (posted, pp. 899, 925, 970). Lower Silurian erinoids have been found in the 
supposed Archaean tract of Virginia (N. H. Darton, Ann. Journ. >N 'cl. xliv. (1892), p. 50). 
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by the attempt to force identifications for which there is no satisfactory 
basis. Each country will have its own terminology for pre-Cambrian 
formations, until some way is discovered of correlating these formations 
in different parts of the globe. 

• Although where the strati graphical succession is most complete the 
gneisses that rise from under the oldest sedimentary rocks have been 
found to pierce these rocks, and thus to be of later date; yet in most 
regions no such proof of posteriority is to be seen. The coarse banded 
gneisses are usually the foundations on which the stratified fossiliferous 
formations unconformably rest. There is thus an obvious advantage in 
treating these gneisses first in an account of pre-Cambrian rocks. I shall 
' here follow this arrangement, and reserve for a later section a description 
of the sedimentary and igneous formations which intervene between the 
gneisses and the base of the Cambrian system. 

1. The lowest gneisses and schists. 

It has often been noticed that the oldest known crystalline rocks 
present a remarkable sameness of general mineral characters in all parts 
of the earth. Sedimentary formations constantly vary from country to 
country, but when we descend beneath their lowest members we come 
upon a wholly different group of rocks, which, like those of undoubtedly 
igneous origin, retain one general type of structure and composition. 
These rocks include massive materials such as granite, syenite, gahbro, 
djorite, and hornblende-rock. But even in these a tendency to a schistose 
arrangement can usually be observed. By far the most generally prevalent 
structure is a more or less definite foliation. The coarser varieties are 
marked by alternate bands of distinct mineral characters, orthoclase, 
plagioclase (commonly an acid variety), quartz, hornblende, and mica 
(white and black) being universally conspicuous. Such rudely foliated and 
coarsely-banded gneisses offer gradations into masses which cannot be 
distinguished from ordinaiy eruptive material. The banding is some¬ 
times strongly marked by the separation of the more silicated from the 
less silicated minerals, as where layers of felspar or of quartz alternate 
with others of hornblende, pyroxene, or biotite. 

While the foliation and the arrangement of the minerals in parallel 
hands give a bedded aspect to these rocks, the resemblance of this structure 
to the true bedding of detrifcal materials is more apparent than real. A 
little examination shows that the layers are not persistent, that they 
cross each other, and that portions of one may he entirely separated and 
enclosed within another. Even where there has been an original banding 
of the material, the rock has usually undergone enormous mechanical com¬ 
pression and deformation. It has been plicated, rolled out, dislocated, 
and crumpled again and again. Hence, though for short distances it is 
possible to separate out layers or bosses of felspathic, horn!dbndic, 
pyroxenic, peridotitic, or serpentinous composition from the general body 
of gneiss, the geologist who tries to fix definite stratigraphical horizons 
by this means soon abandons the attempt in despair, and comes to the 
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conclusion that no sequence of a trust worthy nature can be established 
in the body of the gneiss itself. 

From the coarsest gneisses gradations may be traced to fine silky schists; 
and this not only on a large scale in tracts capable of being delineated on 
a map, but on so small a scale as to be illustrated even in hand-specimens 
Such transitions seem to arise from the different effects of mechanical de¬ 
formation on materials that offered considerable differences in lithological 
composition and structure. Fine talcose schists, for example, can be traced 
to original peridotites ; homblendic and actinolitic schists to such rocks 
as gabbro, diorite, or clolerite, and coarse granitoid gneisses to granite, 
syenite, and similar eruptive masses (pp. 428, 787). 

In the older accounts of these rocks the gneisses are described as pass¬ 
ing into or alternating with a wholly different type of rocks, among which 
may be included limestone (sometimes strongly graphitic), dolomite, 
quartzite, graphite-schist, mica-schist, and other varieties of schistose 
material. This apparent gradation was believed to mark an original 
transition of the sediment out of which the gneiss was thought to have 
been formed into the calcareous, argillaceous, or carbonaceous sediment, 
which was the earliest condition of the associated limestones and schists. 
It was thus looked upon as evidence that the wdiole crystalline series 
represented, in a metamorphosed state, an ancient accumulation of sedi¬ 
mentary materials. The existence even of organic remains in the lime¬ 
stone was insisted upon, and the so-called Eozoon was cited as the most 
ancient relic of animal life. 1 But there is now every reason to believe 
such gradations to be generally deceptive. As a result of the enormous 
mechanical compression and deformation which these ancient rocks have 
undergone, igneous and aqueous materials have been so plicated and crushed 
together, and have undergone such profound metamorphism, that it is 
sometimes hardly possible to trace' a boundary between them. At the 
same time there seems no reason to look upon the limestones, argillites,, 
quartzites, and schists as other than intensely altered sediments, which 
in theory, if not in actual practice on the ground, must be separated 
from the gneisses. 

Allusion has already (p. 864) been made to various theories of the 
genesis of the lowest gneisses and schists. Of these theories only three 
deserve further notice here. (1) That these rocks are a portion of the 
original crust which solidified on the surface of the globe. (2) That they 
are ancient sedimentary rocks in a metamorphosed condition, and in some 
parts so changed as to have been actually melted and converted into 
intrusive material. (3) That they are essentially eruptive rocks, com¬ 
parable with the deeper seated or plutonic portions of such igneous rocks 
as may he seen to traverse the earth’s crust, hut sometimes associated with 
metamorphosed sedimentary strata into which they have been intruded. 

(1) From the ubiquity of their appearance, the persistence of their 
striking lithological characters, and especially the apparent blending in 
them of the igneous and sedimentary types of structure, the idea not 
unnaturally arose that the lowest crystalline rocks represent the first 
1 See on tliis subject jm&tea , p. 878, and authorities there cited. 
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crust tbit formed on the earth. 1 These rocks have been supposed to 
include some of the early surfaces of consolidation of the molten globe, 
and some of the first sediments that were thrown down from the hot 
ocean which eventually condensed from the atmosphere. Such a specula¬ 
tive view of their origin may seem not incredible in regions where these 
ancient crystalline rocks are covered unconformably by the oldest 
Paheozoic formations, from which they are marked off by so striking a 
contrast of structure and composition, and to which they have contributed 
so vast an amount of detrital material. But it must be tested by the 
evidence of the rocks themselves, not only where the geological record is 
confessedly incomplete, but where it is comparatively full. Nowhere 
among the lowest gneisses is any structure observable which can be com¬ 
pared with the superficial portion of a lava that cooled at the surface, 
Nor have rocks been discovered among them that can be regarded as 
of the nature of volcanic tuffs and breccias. On the contrary, the analogies 
they furnish are with deep-seated and slowly-cooled sills and bosses. 
The supposed intercalation and alternation of limestone and other pre¬ 
sumably sedimentary materials in the old gneisses are probably all 
deceptive. In some regions they can be shown to be so, and it can there 
be demonstrated that the gneisses are really eruptive rocks which pierce 
the adjacent sedimentary or schistose masses, and are thus of younger 
age than these. If this relation can be clearly established in regions 
where the evidence is fullest, it is obviously safe to infer that a similar 
relation might lye discoverable if the geological record were more com- 
-pletc, even in those parts of the world where the break between the 
lowest gneisses and the Paheozoic formations seems to be most pronounced. 
At least the possibility that such may he the case should put us on our 
guard against adopting any crude speculation about the original crust of 
the earth. 

The present condition of these ancient rocks differs much from that 
which they originally possessed. In particular they have undergone 
enormous mechanical deformation, have been to a large extent crushed 
and rcerystallized, and have acquired a marked schistose structure. But 
in every large region where they are developed we may obtain evidence 
to connect them with plutonie intrusions, not with superficial consolidation, 
and to show that many of their essential details of structure may he 
paralleled among much later crystalline schists produced from the meta- 
morphism of Paheozoic sediments and igneous rocks. 

(2) That the lowest gneisses of Canada and other regions are meta¬ 
morphosed sedimentary rocks was generally believed until not many years 
ago, on the grounds above stated (p. 8G4). But the increased attention 
which has been given to the study of the subject since Professor Lehmann’s 
great work on the Raxon gneisses appeared in 1884, has led to so complete 
a revolution of opinion that this belief, at least as formulated by Sterry 
Hunt, is now generally abandoned. Those who still hold it in a modified 

3 Hoe Omlner’s u Elements,” 9tli edit.., p. 869, Die Fumlameiitalformafcioii ; Erstur- 
rungskruste. Compare also Eosenbuseli, Nenex Jahrb. 1889, ii. p. 81, J. Lomas, (M. May. 
1897, p. 537. 
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shape recognise that the original sediments must have differed considerably 
from those of any unquestionably sedimentary formation, and were probably 
deposited under peculiar conditions. They admit that these rocks have 
undergone extreme metamorphism, and that the alteration of them has been 
carried so far as to reduce them in some places to an amorphous crystal¬ 
line condition which cannot be distinguished from that of normal eruptive 
material. It has been maintained, indeed, that the Laurentian gneisses 
of Canada have been produced by the actual fusion of the older sedi¬ 
mentary pre-Cambrian formations and the absorption of these rocks into 
the general magma of eruptive material which now appears as gneiss. 1 
The intrusive character of some of the gneiss, which might he regarded 
as proof of its really igneous origin, is accounted for by what is called 
an “ aquo-igneous fusion 55 of some parts of the sedimentary rocks, and 
their intrusion iiito less completely metamorphosed portions of the series. 

(3) Probably the great majority of geologists now adopt in some form 
the third opinion, that the oldest or so-called u Archaean J) gneisses are essen¬ 
tially eruptive rocks, and that they should be compared with the larger 
and more deeply-seated bosses of intrusive material now visible on the 
earth’s surface. Whether they were portions of an original molten magma 
protruded from beneath the crust, or were produced by a refusion of already 
solidified parts of that crust or of ancient sedimentary accumulations laid 
down upon it, must be matter of speculation. In the gathering of actual 
fact we cannot go beyond their character as eruptive rocks, which is the 
earliest condition to which they can he traced, and we must consequently 
place them in the same great series as all the later eruptive materials 
with wdiich geology has to deal. It is quite true that they have been 
profoundly modified since their original extrusion, but traces of their 
original character as masses of mobile, slowly crystallizing and segregat¬ 
ing material have not been entirely effaced. 

Looking at the gneisses as a whole, with their various accompaniments, 
we find them to form a complex assemblage of crystalline rooks which, 
though generally presenting a foliated structure, pass occasionally into the 
amorphous condition of ordinary eruptive rocks. In composition they 
range from granite at the one end to peridotites and serpentines at, the 
other. Hand-specimens of these rocks in their amorphous or unfoliated 
condition do not differ in any essential feature from the material of 
ordinary intrusive bosses in later portions of the terrestrial crust, and 
the same similarity of structure is borne out when thin slices are placed 
under the microscope. 

The most convincing proofs of the really eruptive nature of the 
gneisses are to be found in those tracts where they have undergone 
least disturbance, and where therefore the way in which they traverse 
the adjacent rocks can he distinctly perceived. They are there seen to 
cross many successive zones of sedimentary material, to send out veins 
and protrusions, and to enclose portions of the adjacent rocks, while 
at the same time the surrounding masses present many of the familiar 
features of contact-metamorphism. Sections whore these phenomena 
1 A. C. Lawson, Annual Report Cfunalion Oeol. Sim\ 1887. 
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can be satisfactorily observed are no doubt comparatively rare, for in 
general the rocks have been so crushed and recrystallized that their 
original relations have been destroyed. It is in consequence of these 
subsequent movements that so much difficulty has been found in de¬ 
termining the igneous nature of the gneisses and their intrusive character 
with reference to the rocks adjacent to them. The abundant veins which, 
as in ordinary granite bosses, proceeded from the original gneiss have 
been compressed into long parallel bands which seem to alternate with 
the schists among which they were injected, while portions of the sur¬ 
rounding rock enclosed within the gneiss have had a foliation super¬ 
induced upon them parallel to that of these bands. Any one who first 
studied the older rocks where such structures are visible might easily be 
deceived into the belief that these alternations of parallel strips of gneiss 
and schist, or gneiss and limestone, really represent a continuous sequence 
of sedimentary material. Nor would he readily perceive his mistake until 
he could trace the junction-line into some tract where, by cessation of the 
deformation, the original relation of the two groups of rocks could be 
observed. 1 

It is not difficult to obtain conclusive proof that in the complex assem¬ 
blage of rocks constituting the lowest gneiss there are not only differences 
of composition and structure, but also differences of relative age. Some 
portions of the series can be distinctly seen to have been intruded, into 
others. True dykes can be traced among them, both of acid and basic 
composition. In the north-west of Scotland, for example, the general 
body of gneiss is traversed by a multiplicity of dykes, cutting across the 
oldest foliation of the gneiss in a general north-westerly direction (Fig. 364). 
'A detailed study of such an area reveals the fact that the fundamental 
rocks represent a prolonged series of igneous protrusions. As this com¬ 
plicated mass of eruptive material has subsequently undergone profound 
alteration by dynamo-metamorphism, the difficulties in unravelling its 
history need cause no surprise. 

Leaving out of account the dykes which undoubtedly mark later 
injections of igneous material, and confining our attention to the general 
mass of gneiss in its variations from an amorphous or granitoid condition 
through the coarse banded varieties to the finer schistose types, we may 
pursue the history of these puzzling rocks by comparing them with the 
larger intrusive bosses and sills that have accompanied the volcanic 
eruptions of all geological periods. In deep-seated and slowly cooled 
masses of igneous material, as has already been pointed out (pp. 332, 711). 
we may frequently observe evidence of the segregation of the component 
minerals in bands or irregular patches. Such a segregation seems to have 
taken place sometimes after the erupted rock had come to rest, sometimes 
while it was stall in movement. In the latter case the layers of separated 
materials have been dragged forward, so as not only to acquire a banded 
or streaky structure, but, as in the Tertiary banded gabbro of Skye, a 
crumpled and plicated arrangement, strongly resembling that of some 
ancient gneisses. How far the characteristic arrangements of the 
1 See A. 0. Lawson, Hull. Ur.aL >S 'or,. Amn. i. (1890), p. 184. 
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minerals in the coarse-landed gneisses may have arisen from a process 
of this kind in the consolidation of originally eruptive materials, remains 
still an open question, though the progress of research favours the idea 
that such has really been to a large extent their source. 1 

It is certain, however, that, besides this original banded structure; 
the gneisses, as the result of much mechanical deformation, have had other 
and later structures superinduced upon them, sometimes at successive 
periods of disturbance. The most massive granitoid rocks have thus 
been crushed down under great strain, and have recrystallized as fine 
granulitic gneiss or mica-schist. Epicliorites and amphibolites have by 
a similar process been converted into hornblende-sehists. Iri these cases 
the reconstructed rocks usually exhibit a finely schistose structure quite 
distinct from that of the parent mass, but with no markedly banded 
arrangement. Occasionally, however, in the recrystallization of the 
materials, segregation into more or less definite layers or centres has come 
into play, so that in this obviously secondary arrangement a certain re¬ 
semblance may be traced, though on a small scale, to the much coarser 
bands in the earliest remaining condition of the oldest gneisses. 

There is yet another source of difficulty in judging of the relative 
age and origin of various structures among the crystalline schists. 'We 
have seen (p. 728) that granite, besides breaking through the old rocks 
and .forming huge bosses as well as abundant veins among them, has 
sometimes been introduced into their substance in such a way that they 
seem to be permeated by the granitic material, which, in minute layers and 
lenticles, quite uncrushed, may be traced between the foliation planes of 
granulitic gneisses and different schists. 'Where subsequent movement, 
has crushed and drawn out such intercalated layers, younger gneiss is 
produced that simulates with extraordinary closeness some aspects of 
the most ancient and, so to say, original gneisses. 2 This transformation 
appears to take place even among schists that can he shown to have been 
originally sedimentary rocks. So that by a new pathway of inquiry we 
are brought once more to the old doctine of the cycle of change through 
which the materials of the earth’s crust pass. The most ancient gneisses 
exposed to disintegration on the earth’s surface have furnished materials- 
for the formation of sedimentary deposits, which, after having been 
deeply buried within the earth’s crust, crushed, plicated, and permeated 
with granitic material, present once more the aspect of the old gneisses 
from which they were in the first instance derived. 

1 Tills inference applies more particularly to the coarsely landed gneisses where the 
individual layers, consisting in great part of different minerals, resemble some of the segre¬ 
gation bands in eruptive masses (p. 256). There can be little doubt that, as already re¬ 
marked, the efficacy of mechanical deformation as a factor in the production of gneisses has 
been pushed too far. It will account for the crushed granulitic and schistose condition, hut, 
hardly for the coarsely banded structure, where the layers consist of very different mineral 
aggregates. I have discussed this subject in the paper upon the banded structure of old 
gneisses and Tertiary gabbros cited on p. 256, and in the joint paper with Mr. Teal I, referred 
to on the same page. 

2 See Mr. Horne’s observations in Geological Survey Report for 1892, and bis joint 
paper with Mr. Greenly, cited ante, p. 729. 
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It is only when the complex tectonic relations of the. several masses 
composing the oldest crystalline rocks are closely studied that we can 
adequately realise how hopeless would he the attempt to establish any¬ 
thing of the nature of a stratigraphical sequence among them. Where 
* different eruptive materials present proofs of successive intrusion, we have 
indeed a clue to their relative age; but such evidence carries us but a 
small way. The gneisses where obviously intrusive are indisputably of 
eruptive origin, but they alternate with finely schistose bands which some¬ 
times seem to cut them. The bedding or banding of the rocks affords no 
guide whatever as to sequence. It has been so folded and crumpled that 
even if it represented original stratification it could probably never be 
unravelled. But there is every reason to believe that it bears no real 
analogy to stratification. It may sometimes represent, as already stated, 
layers of segregation and flow-structure in an original igneous magma, at 
other times planes of movement in the crushing of already consolidated 
material. But whatever may have been its origin, it remains now in an in¬ 
extricable complexity. Here and there, indeed, for short distances some 
well-marked band of rock may be traced, but the various rock-masses 
generally succeed each other in so rapid and tumultuous a manner as to 
defy the efforts of the field-geologist who would patiently map them. 

As a rule, only where the earliest type of gneiss has been invaded 
by subsequently intruded masses can a successful attempt be made to dis¬ 
entangle the confused structure. Successive systems of dykes may thus 
be traced, and evidence may be obtained that powerful dynamic stresses 
-affected the rocks between some of these intrusions. The dykes have 
sometimes been crushed, plicated, and disrupted until they have been 
reduced to isolated patches of schist irregularly distributed among the 
reconstructured gneiss. And through these involved and complicated 
masses newer groups of dykes have risen, to he again subjected to 
mechanical deformation (pp. 882-890). 

The question may occur to the student whether this complex system 
of evidently plutonic igneous rocks was ever connected with any super¬ 
ficial volcanic activity. No such connection has yet been definitely 
ascertained, hut it may be regarded as highly probable. If the most 
ancient gneisses with their dykes and bosses were the deep seated portions 
of the successive uprisings of the igneous magma which culminated in 
volcanic eruptions, we may hope eventually to discover some trace of 
the materials that were thrown out to the surface and accumulated there; 
In some of the overlying pro-Cambrian masses of sedimentary rocks 
abundant lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates have been found, indicating the 
outpouring of volcanic material at the surface during the deposition of 
these sediments (p. 891). The vast scale of some of these volcanic 
eruptions may he inferred from the fact that in the Lake Superior region 
the accumulated materials discharged at the surface attained a thickness 
which has been estimated at more than six and a half miles. It may be 
eventually discovered that some of these superficial manifestations of 
volcanic action have been connected with bosses, sills, or dykes that form 
part of the body of the gneiss below. 
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It must be confessed that much detailed work among the lower gneisses 
in all parts of the world is needed before the many problems which they 
present are solved. But the following conclusions regarding them may 
now be regarded as established : these rocks are in the main various forms 
of original eruptive material, ranging from highly acid to highly basic ; they 8 
form in general a complex mass belonging to successive periods of ex¬ 
trusion; some of their coarser structures are probably due to a process of 
segregation in still fluid or mobile, probably molten, material consolidating 
below the surface; their grauulitized and schistose characters, and their 
folded and crumpled structures point to subsequent intense crushing and 
deformation ; their apparent alternations with limestone and other rocks 
which are probably of sedimentary origin, are deceptive, indicating no 
real continuity of formation, but pointing to the intrusive nature of the 
gneiss. 

2 . Pre-Cambrian sedimentary and colcanic groups. 

In different parts of the world enormous masses of rocks are now 
known to intervene between the oldest or “ Archaean 75 gneisses, and the 
bottom of the fossiliferous series of formations. It was in Canada that 
these rocks were first studied. Logan and Murray grouped them under 
the general name of Huronian, and they were believed to fill up the gap 
between the Laurentian gneiss on the one hand and the Potsdam sand¬ 
stone or base of the fossiliferous series on the other. Later more detailed 
study of these rocks in Canada and the adjoining regions of the United 
States has shown them to possess even a greater importance than their, 
original discoverers imagined, for they have been found to consist of 
several distinct groups or systems, attaining a vast thickness and present¬ 
ing a record of stupendous disturbances, denudations and depositions 
of sediment, together with memorials of extensive and prolonged volcanic 
action. In the higher members of these sedimentary deposits, distinct 
remains of animal life have in several regions been found. There is thus 
opened out the possibility of the ultimate discovery of a series of fossil¬ 
iferous formations even below the base of the Pakeozoie systems. 

Where metamorphism has not interfered with the recognition of their 
original characters, these ancient sedimentary rocks present no structural 
feature to distinguish them from the detrital accumulations of higher parts 
of the geological record. They consist of clays and muds hardened into 
shales and slates, of sand compacted into sandstones and quartzites, of 
gravels and shingles solidified into conglomerates. These rocks prove 
beyond question that the processes of denudation and deposition were 
already in full operation with results exactly comparable to those of 
Palaeozoic and later time. 

Few parts of the stratified crust of the earth present greater interest 
than these earliest remaining sediments. As the geologist lingers among 
them, fascinated by their antiquity and by the stubbornness with which 
they have shrouded their secrets from his anxious scrutiny, he can some¬ 
times scarcely believe that they belong to so remote a part of the earths 
history as they can be assuredly proved to do. The shales are often not 
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more venerable in appearance than those of Cambrian or Silurian time, and 
show as clearly as these do their alternations of finer and coarser sediment. 
The sandstones display their false-bedding as distinctly as any younger 
rock, and one can make out the shifting character of the currents and 
.the prevalent direction from which they brought the sand. The con¬ 
glomerates in their well-rounded fragments point as distinctly as the 
shingle of a modern beach to the waste of a land-surface and the pound¬ 
ing action of waves along the shore. 

Not only are these structural details precisely similar to those of 
younger detrital rocks, but we may here and there detect the remains of 
the pre-Cambrian topography from wdiieh the primeval sediments were 
derived, and on -which they were deposited. Hills and valleys, lines of 
cliff' and crag, rocky slopes and undulating hollows have been revealed 
by the slow denudation of the pre-Cambrian strata under which these 
features were gradually buried. To this day so marvellously has this early 
land-surface been preserved under its mantle of sediment during the long 
course of geological time, that even yet we may trace its successive shore¬ 
lines as it gradually settled down beneath the waters in which its detritus 
gathered. We may follow its promontories and bays and mark how one 
by one they were finally submerged and entombed beneath their own 
waste. L 

But these ancient stratified formations do not consist merely of 
clastic sediments. They include important masses of limestone and 
dolomite, sometimes highly crystalline, but elsewhere assuming much of 
the aspect of ordinary grey compact Palaeozoic limestone. Sometimes 
they contain a considerable amount of graphite, and some of the shales 
are highly carbonaceous. In other places they are banded with layers 
and seams or nodules of chert, in a manner closely similar to that in which 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe contains its siliceous 
material. Sometimes the chert bands are as much as forty-five feet thick. 
The general character of these mingled carbonaceous, calcareous and 
siliceous masses at once reminds the observer of rocks which have 
undoubtedly been formed by the agency of organic life. Moreover there 
occur extensive deposits of iron-carbonate associated like the limestone 
with chert, and again recalling the results of the co-operation of plant 
and animal life. The large amount of carbon in some of the shales, 
points likewise in the same direction. 

It must be confessed, however, that actual remains of recognisable 
organic forms have only been found in a few places below the Olenellus- 
zone or base of the Cambrian system, chiefly in North America. Traces 
more or less determinable of sponges, corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, 
gasteropods and mcrostomatous Crustacea, with especially various forms of 
the family llyolithidse, indicate a low. fauna somewhat like that of the 
Cambrian system above. 2 Dr. Barrois has followed a band of graphitic 

1 Those features are admirably displayed in Koss-shire, N.W. Scotland, where the 
Lewisian gneiss, carved into hills and valleys, has been buried under the Torridon Sandstone 1 , 
and has escaped destruction by the great displacements of the region (p. 890). 

2 G. F. Matthew, Bull. Mat. Mist. Sac. Kew Brunswick, ix. (1890), pp. 36, 42. C. I). 
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quartzite for a long way in the gneiss of Brittany, and has detected in it 
the presence of what may be radio]aria, belonging to their most primi¬ 
tive group, the Monospheeridie. 1 

Deference may be made here to the controversy regarding the true 
nature of certain curious aggregates of calcite and serpentine, which were, 
found many years ago in some of the limestones associated with the lower 
or Laurentian gneisses of Canada. These minerals were found to be 
arranged in alternate layers, the calcite forming the main framework of 
the substance, with the serpentine (sometimes loganite, pyroxene, <Cc.) 
disposed in thin, wavy, inconstant layers, as if filling up battened cam*ties 
in the calcareous mass. So different from any ordinary mineral segrega¬ 
tion with which he was aecpiainted did this arrangement appear to Logan, 
that he was led to regard the substance as probably of organic origin. 2 
This opinion was adopted, and the structure of the supposed fossil was 
worked out in detail by Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal,’ 2 who pronounced 
the organism to he the remains of a massive foraminifer which he 
called Eozoon, and which he believed must have grown in large thick 
sheets over the sea-bottom. The same view was likewise taken by 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 4 who, from additional and better specimens, 
described a system of internal canals having the characters of those in 
true foraminiferal structures. Other observers, however, notably Pro¬ 
fessors King and Downey of Cfalway, 5 maintained that the ''canal- 
system” is not of organic but mineral origin, having arisen in many 
cases "from the wasting action of carbonated solutions on elotules of 
' flocculite 5 or, it maybe, saponite—a disintegrated variety of serpentine, 
and in others from a similar action on crystalloids of malaeolite. hi Doth * 
cases," according to Professor King, "there are produced residual 'figures 
of corrosion 5 or arborescent configurations, having often a regular disposi¬ 
tion.” The regularity of these forms was attributed by Messrs. King and 
Downey to their having been determined by a mineral cleavage. 0 ' Pro- 
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. ° L. G. P. xxi. (1865), p. 51 ; xxiii. (1867), p. 257. See also Ms 4 Acadian Geology,’ 

2nd edit.; 4 Dawn of Life,’ 1875; ‘Notes on Specimens of Eozoon Oanadense,’ Montreal 
1888, and 4 4 The Animal Nature of Eozoon,” Geol. Mag. 1895. 

4 Erne. Roy. Poe. 1864, p. 545 ; R J. G. p. xxi. (1865), p. 59; xxii. (1866), p. 219. 
See also (!. P. Matthew on ‘ ‘ .Eozoon and other Organisms,” from St. John, New Brunswick. 
Lull. Eat. Hist. Par. Eeio Bru nstricfc, ix. (1890), p. 42. 

5 Q. J. U. X xxii. (ISiiti), p. 185. 

6 Professor W. King, (hoi. May. 1883, p. 47. See the views of these writers, sum¬ 

marised in their work, ‘An old Chapter in the Geological Record with a new Interpretation ' 
London, 1881, where a full bibliography will he found. ’ 
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fessor Mobius of Kiel 1 also opposed the organic nature of Eozoon, main¬ 
taining that the supposed canals and passages are merely infiltration 
veinings of serpentine in the calcitc. In some cases, however, the “ canal- 
system ” is not .filled with serpentine but with dolomite, which seems to 
pyovo that the cavities must have existed before either dolomite or ser¬ 
pentine was introduced into the substance. It may be admitted that no 
structure precisely similar to that of some of the specimens of Eozoon has 
yet been discovered in the mineral kingdom. 2 But it must also be con¬ 
ceded that the chances against the occurrence of any organism in rocks of 
such antiquity, and which have been so disturbed and mineralised, are so 
great that nothing but the clearest evidence of a structure which cannot 
be other than organic should be admitted in proof. If any mineral 
structure could be appealed to, as so approximately similar as to make it 
possible that even the most characteristic forms of Eozoon might be due 
to some kind of mineral growth, the question would be most logically 
settled in a sense adverse to the organic nature of the substance. 3 

The opinion of the organic nature of Eozoon has been supposed to 
receive support from the large quantity of graphite found throughout 
the older rocks of Canada and the northern parts of the United States. 
This mineral occurs partly in veins, but chiefly disseminated in scales and 
lamina) in the limestones and as independent layers. Sir J. W. Dawson 
estimates the aggregate thickness of it in one band of limestone in the Ottawa 
district as not less than from 20 to 30 feet, and he thinks it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that there is as much carbon in the “ Laurentian 5J 
as in equivalent areas of the Carboniferous system. He compares some of 
the pure bands of graphite to beds of coal, and maintains that no other 
source for their origin can be imagined than the decomposition of carbon- 
dioxide by living plants. 4 The organic nature of all graphite, however, 

1 ‘ Pakeontographiea, xxv. }>. 175; Nature, xx. p. 2/2. See replies by Carpenter and 
Dawson, Etditre, xx. p. 32S ; Amer. Journ. Ad. (3) xvii. p. 196; also Amer. Joum. Ad. 
(3) xviii. ]). 117. A. G. Natborst, Nates. Mirk 1892, i. p. 169. 

- The nearest resemblance to the “canal-system” of Eozoon which I have seen in any 
undoubtedly mere mineral aggregate is in the structure known as mieropegmatite, where, 
in the intergrowth of quartz and orthoelase, arborescent divergent tube-like ramifications of 
the one mineral are enclosed within the other (see Fig. 4). Mr. lludler, who called my 
attention to the resemblance, showed me a remarkable mieropegmatite, brought from the 
Desert of Sinai by Professor Hull, in which the Eozoonal arrangement is at once suggested. 

Whitney and Wadsworth in their ‘Azoic Bystem’ (Bill. J las. Comp . Bool. JJ arrant, 
1884, pp. 528-548) give a summary of the controversy, and decide against the organic, 
origin of Eozoon. From the zoological side also Homer and Zittel decline to receive 
Eozoon as an organism. In the pre-Cambrian rocks of Bohemia and Bavaria specimens were 
some years ago obtained showing a structure like that of the Canadian Eozoon. They 
were accordingly described as of organic origin, under the respective names of Eozoon 
bohcMimm, and K. kmtrlenm. But their true mineral nature appears to be now generally 
admitted. The original ‘Tudor specimen 1 of Eozoon figured by Dawson has recently been 
re-examined by Prof. J. W. Gregory, who decides against its organic origin. Q, J. U. A. 
xlvii. (1891), p. 348. 

4 See Whitney and Wadsworth, ‘ Azoic System,’ p. 539, and the suggestive paper by Dr. 
Weinschenk, Zeitseh. Krysl. Mm. 1897 ; likewise the remarks made ante. p. 270, on the 
researches of M. Moissan on metallic carbides. 
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can hardly now be maintained. In Canada and the United States it not 
only occurs in the limestones, but in pegmatites and running in veins 
through the gneisses. So intimately does it penetrate some of these rocks 
as to suggest that it may have found its way in the form of gaseous or 
liquid hydrocarbons from some underlying magma. 

An important and interesting feature of the pre-Cambrian sedimentary 
rocks is the occurrence among them of abundant proofs of extensive and 
prolonged volcanic action. Sheets of lava having an aggregate thickness of 
many thousand feet are interstratified with coarse and thick volcanic con¬ 
glomerates and tuffs. The eruptive rocks include both basic and acid 
varieties, for among them are found diabase, melaphyre (often highly 
amygdaloidal), porphyrite, gabbro, quartzless and quartziferous porphyry, 
rhyolitic felsite, augite-syenite, and granite. Some further details regard¬ 
ing these masses will be given in subsequent pages. In the Lake Superior 
region the amygdaloidal diabases and the conglomerates are largely 
impregnated with native copper. 

While in some regions the original characters of pre-Cambrian 
rocks, sedimentary and eruptive, are as easily determinable as those of 
any ordinary Palaeozoic series, in others they have been more or less 
effaced by subsequent geological revolutions. Gradations can sometimes 
be traced, as in the Penokee district of Wisconsin, from greywackes 
and slates through stages of increasing metamorphism into mica-schists, 
which present every appearance of complete original crystallization. 1 
The limestones have passed into the condition of marbles; the iron 
ores, probably originally carbonates, have become oxidised into limonite, 
haematite, and magnetite, while the ore has been concentrated into separate 
masses. The “ greenstones ” have passed into the condition of true 
schists. 2 Some of these metamorphosed areas present so many points of 
resemblance to the lower gneisses already described that it is not at all 
surprising that they should have been confounded, and that their true 
relations should only have been made out after much controversy and 
long-continued detailed study. 

During the discussion as to the true relations of these pre-Cambrian 
stratified and eruptive rocks to the coarse-crystalline banded gneisses 
above described, it was pointed out that in some sections a complete and 
strong unconformability occurs between the two series. No doubt could 
there exist as to the enormous break that separates them. In other regions, 
however, the lower gneisses were shown to be so involved with schists, 
limestones and conglomerates that no satisfactory separation of them could 
be made, while in some places the gneiss actually crosses these rocks in¬ 
trusively. Each country or district may present its own phase of the 
problem. At present, as already stated, no means exist for determining 
the true correlation of the pre-Cambrian rocks in separate, and especially 
in distant, areas. If we admit that the lowest gneisses with their accom¬ 
paniments form an eruptive assemblage of which the component portions 
may belong to widely different periods of time, it is quite conceivable 

1 It. D. Irving and C. R. Van Hise, 10 th Ann, Rep. XI. A. G. A. 1890, p, 434. 

2 G. H. Williams, Bull. U.A. G. A. No. 6‘2, 1890. 
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that a certain group of sedimentary formations may be found in one 
district to lie unconformably on these gneisses, and in another to be 
pierced by some of their younger members. 

There is likewise some difficulty in fixing the upper limit of the 
pre-Cambrian formations. Where the Cambrian rocks lie on them uncon¬ 
formably the obvious stratigraphical break forms a convenient line of 
division. But in some countries a thick mass of conformable sedimentary 
rocks underlies the Olenellns-z one which has been taken as the base of 
the Cambrian system, and in these instances the line of separation 
becomes entirely arbitrary. Sections of this nature are of great value, 
inasmuch as they impress upon the geologist that the artificial character 
of the divisions by which he classes the geological record is not confined 
to the fossiliferous formations, but marks also those of the pre-Cambrian 
series. Unconformabilities, even where wide-spread, cannot be regarded 
as universal phenomena, 1 and though of infinite service in classification, 
should be employed with the full consciousness that the blanks which 
they represent do not indicate any world-wide interruption of geological 
continuity, but may at any moment be filled up by the evidence of 
more complete sections. 

With regard to the comparative value of the pre-Cambrian rocks in 
the chronology of geological history no precise statement can be made; 
but various circumstances show that they must represent an enormous 
period of time. We shall see in succeeding pages that from the general 
character of the Cambrian fauna it must be regarded as certain that life 
had existed on the earth for a long series of ages before that fauna 
appeared, in order that such well-advanced grades of organisation should 
then have been reached. One of the most interesting chapters of 
geological history would be supplied if some adequate account could be 
given of the stages of this long pre-Cambrian evolution. 

Further, the mere thickness and variety of the pre-Cambrian formations, 
together with their unconformabilities and other structural features, 
suffice to prove that they represent an enormous chronological interval. 
In North America, where, so far as at present, known, they are most 
extensively developed, they are estimated to attain a thickness of more than 
05,000 feet, or upwards of twelve miles, and have been regarded there 
as chronologically quite equal to the whole of the rest of the geological 
record. Even when wo eliminate the bedded volcanic rocks from the 
computation and reduce the remaining sedimentary series to the lowest 
allowable dimensions, an enormous mass of stratified material remains, 
which, even if it had been uninterruptedly deposited, would have required 
a period of time comparable to probably more than that taken by the 
whole of the Paheozoic systems. But we know that the deposition was 
not continuous. Both in North America and in Europe there is clear 
evidence from marked unconformabilities that it was broken by epochs of 
upheaval and by long periods of extensive denudation. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that we must assign to the records of pre-Cambrian time a far more 

1 Mr. Van Hise lias suggested that “some of the larger -unconformities may he inter¬ 
continental in extent,” 16//?. Ann, JRejp, U.S. (L S. (1896), p. 738. 
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important chronological value than has generally been apportioned to 
them. 

If, as already stated, it is impossible in the present state of science to 
find any satisfactory basis for the correlation of the oldest gneisses in 
distant and disconnected regions, it is not more practicable to establish 
a basis of correlation for the pre-Cambrian stratified formations. The 
evidence of fossils hardly as yet exists, and mere lithological characters are 
in such circumstances of little value. All that can be done at present is 
to work out the succession of rocks in each well-defined geographical and 
geological area, giving local names to the stratigraphical groups or 
systems that may be established, and trusting to future research for some 
method of possibly ascertaining the parallelism of these divisions in 
different parts of the world. Hence in the following summary of the 
characters of the pre-Cambrian rocks in the Old World and in the Hew 
no general terminology will be attempted, but in each country the names 
and divisions adopted there will be given. 


§ ii. Local Development. 

Britain. —Much attention has been given in recent years to the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the British Isles and a voluminous literature has arisen concerning them. Bocks, 
however, have been claimed as pre-Cambrian which are certainly eruptive masses of 
later date than parts of the Lower Silurian series. Others have been assigned to a. 
similar position, though their relations to the older Palaeozoic rocks cannot be seen, 
while others again cannot properly be disjoined from the lower portion of the Cambrian 
system. In the confusion which has thus been introduced it will be most satisfactory 
to restrict attention to those rocks and areas about the true relations of which there 
appears to he least room for dispute. 

In no part of Europe are pre-Cambrian rocks better displayed than in N.W. 
Scotland, where, as already described (p. 792), they have undergone extensive regional 
metamorphism. Their position, previously indicated by Maeeulloch 1 and Hay 
Cunningham, 2 3 was first definitely established by Murchison, 2 who, with Nieoi as his 
earlier colleague, showed that an ancient gneiss is unconformably overlain with a, thick 
mass of dull red sandstones, above which lie (also unconformably, as was eventually 
discovered) quartzites and limestones containing fossils which lie referred to the Lower 
Silurian system. He regarded the red sandstones as probably Cambrian, and after 
proposing the terms Fundamental and Lewisian for this underlying gneiss, he finally 
adopted instead of them the term Laurentian, believing the rocks to be the equivalent 
of those which had been studied and described by bis friend Logan in Canada. 4 The 


1 ‘A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,’ 1819. 

2 ‘Geognostical Account of the County of Sutherland,’ Ilkjhland Aor, Twm viii 

(1841), p. 73. ... 

3 JML Assoc. 1885, Sect, p. 85; 1857, Sect. p. 82; 1858, Sect, p, 94 ; {>. /. (L A 
xiv. (1858), p. 501 ; xv. (1859), p. 353 ; xvi. (1860), p. 215 ; xvii. (1861), p. 171. * Nieoi, 
Q. J. G. & xiii. (1857), p. 17 ; xvii. (1861), p. 85 ; Brit. A me. 1858, Sect. p. 96 * 1859 
Sect. p. 119, 

4 In the elucidation of the true relations of the rocks to each other in the N.W. of 
Scotland latei geologists have taken part, more especially Dr. Hicks, Professor Bouncy, Mr. 
Hudleston, Dr. Callaway, and above all, Professor Lap worth and the officers of the Ueo- 
logical Survey. The literature of the subject, up to 1888, will be found condensed in 
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subsequent discovery by the officers of the Geological Survey that the Olenellus- zone, 
or base of the Cambrian system, forms part of the series of quartzites, dolomites, and 
limestones, 1 proved these formations to be of Cambrian age. The quartzite at the 
bottom of the Cambrian series in the north-west of Scotland reposes with a strong un- 
conformability, sometimes on the red sandstones, sometimes on the gneiss. Hence these 
last two distinct groups of rock were thus definitely proved to be pre-Cambrian. As 
they differ so strongly from each other, their respective limits can be easily followed, 
and as they extend over a united area of hundreds of square miles in the north-west of 
Scotland they afford abundant opportunities for the most detailed examination. The 
rocks of this region may be arranged in descending order as in the following table :— 


Cambrian. 


' Dolomites and Limestones of Durness with numerous fossils 
indicating Cambrian and possibly lowest Silurian horizons 
(p. 920). 

Si-rpulitc err it and “ Fucoid beds,” with &kclterella and 
<ti.< -- Olem-llus-zone. 

, Quartzites with abundant worm-burrows. 



Pre-Cambrian. 


[Unconformability. ] 

Dull red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates attaining a 
thickness of at least 8000 or 10,000 feet, the upper limit 
being lost by denudation and unconformability. 

[Strong unconformability. ] 


^ f Coarse gneisses and schists derived by mechanical deformation 
J from a complex aggregate of'eruptive rocks of different ages. 
.2 - In one area there appears to be a group of still more ancient 
§ sedimentary rocks through which the gneisses have been 

^ I intruded. 


Lewlsian.— The oldest gneisses of Scotland form the Isle of Lewis with the rest of 
the Outer Hebrides, and extend in an interrupted band on the mainland from Cape 
Wrath at least as far as Loch Duich. For this important and well-defined group 
of rocks the name Lewisian, proposed by Murchison, seems most appropriate. As 
originally studied, it was thought to be a comparatively simple formation. Its 
foliation - planes, like those of other similar rocks, were supposed to mark layers of 
deposit, and to show that the rocks were metamorphosed sediments. It was believed 
to have been thrown into sharp anticlinal and synclinal folds, of which the axes ran in 
a general north-westerly direction. The detailed mapping of the region by the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, however, has shown that the apparent bedding is wholly deceptive, and 
that the seeming simplicity gives place to an extraordinarily complex structure. 2 The 
rocks have been ascertained to consist of two great groups : (A) an intricate intermixture 
of various basic, intermediate, and acid materials, which constitute by far the largest pro¬ 
portion of the whole, and have been termed the “Fundamental complex,” and (B) a succes¬ 
sion of dykes, by which the complex has in pre-Cambrian time been traversed (Fig, 364). 

(A) The fundamental and predominant part of the Lewisian series consists of various 
more or less banded, but sometimes amorphous and massive, rocks, which have all been 


the Report by the Geological Survey, in Q, J. (*. vol. xliv. (1888), p. 378. The more 
important announcements since that date will be referred to in the sequel. 

1 Brit. Assoc. 1891, Beet. p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q. J. G. K xlviii. (1892), p. 227, 
and the Annual Reports and Summaries of Progress of the Geological Survey from 1893 
onwards. 

2 On the gneiss of N.W. Scotland, see Q. J . G. S. xtiv. (1888), p. 378, where the work of 
Messrs. Peach, Horne, Grnin, Clough, Hinxman, and Cadell is summarised. A detailed 
official memoir on the region is now in preparation. The pre-Cambrian deformation described 
in the text is much more ancient than the regional metamorphism discussed ante , p. 792. 
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included in the general appellation of gneiss. This oldest and main constituent, re¬ 
garded simply from the petrographical point of view and without regard to theoretical 
questions as to origin, has been classified by Mr. Teall in the following five chief 
types. 1 I. Rocks composed of ferro-magnesian minerals, without felspar or quartz ; 
(1) Pyroxenites ; (2) Hornblendites. II. Rocks in which pyroxenes are the dominating 
ferro-magnesian constituents, felspar always present, and in some cases quartz : i. with¬ 
out quartz: (a) Hypersthene-augite-rocks, with garnet (pyroxene granulites) ; without 
garnet (rocks of the Baltimore-gabbro type) ; (b) Augite-rocks, gabbros in structure and 
composition, but forming part of the fundamental complex, and often associated with 
quartz-bearing rocks of a similar character : ii. with quartz ; augite-gneiss. III. Rocks 
in which hornblende is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent: i. without quartz 
or containing it only in small quantity ; rocks basic in composition: (a) Massive or only 
slightly foliated; amphibolites with epidote, zoisite, or garnet; (b) Foliated ; hornblende- 
schist (frequently foliated dykes): ii. with quartz ; rocks intermediate or acid in 
composition ; (a) Rocks with compact hornblende and a granular structure (hornblende- 
gneiss, proper); ( b) Rocks with hornblende in fibrous or other aggregates ; (c) Rocks 
with compact hornblende and a more or less granulitic structure (granulitic hornblende- 
gneiss). IY. Rocks in which biotite is the dominating ferro-magnesian constituent; 
felspar and quartz both present: (a) Biotite occurring as independent plates or in 
aggregates of two or three large individuals (biotite-gneiss, proper) ; (b) Biotite occurring 
in aggregates of numerous small individuals (a rare type); (e) Biotite occurring as in¬ 
dependent plates, structure granulitic. Y. Rocks in which muscovite and biotite are 
present, together with felspar and quartz—muscovite-biotite-gneiss. 

Although the rocks of these five groups find on the whole their nearest analogies 
among deep-seated eruptive masses, they include in at least one district certain rocks, 
probably of sedimentary origin, consisting of mica-schists, graphitic-schists, quartzites, 
and siliceous granulites, limestones and dolomites, chlorite-schists, kyanitc-gneiss, and 
sillimanite-gamet-schist, to which further reference is made on p. 890. 

(B) The system of dykes by which, the fundamental complex is traversed has been 
arranged by Mr. Teall in the following five petrographical types. I. Ultra- rasui : 
(a) Massive, peridotites; (b) foliated, talcose schists containing carbonates and some¬ 
times gedrite. II. Basic: (a) Massive,— doleritc, epidiorite; (6) Foliated,—hornblende- 
schist. III. Dykes oe peculiar composition : ( a ) Microeline-miea-rocks ; (b) Biotite- 
diorite, with macropoikilitic plagioclase. IV. Granites and Gneikbose granites: 
Biotite-granite with microcline. Y. Pegmatites: Microcline-quartz rocks with a 
variable amount of oligoclase or albite. 2 

In some parts of the region, where deformation has been least, the rocks have retained 
much of what was probably their original character, and can be recognised as syenite, 
diorite, gabbro, peridotite, picrite, pyroxene-granulite, or other massive amorphous 
member of the eruptive rocks. From these structureless areas, gradations can bo traced 
into well foliated masses and into coarsely-banded gneisses, where the minerals have 
segregated into lenticular hands and elliptical or irregular concretions. Though it may 
often he difficult in practice to distinguish types of structure among those rocks, two 
such types may in many instances be recognised. In the first place, there is the banded 
or segregated structure, in which the predominant minerals have separated out from 
each other, and have crystallized more or less apart, often in coarse aggregations, form¬ 
ing in this way distinct bands or folia, which, since they are often crossed by tlmplunes 
of foliation (Figs. 362, 368), are evidently older than the development of these planes. 
The bands consist sometimes of pyroxene or hornblende, with little or no plagioclase, 
or of plagioclase with small quantities of the ferro-magnesian minerals and quartz Or 
mainly of plagioclase and quartz, or largely of magnetite. This structure probably 

1 Ann. Rep. tied. Auev. 1894, p. 280; 1895, p. 17 of Reprint..~ ~ . 

2 Ann ' Tup. tied. Suro. 1895, p. 18 of Reprint. 
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belongs to the time when the rook existed as an erupted material. It resembles in 
many respects the segregation layers in some sills or bosses of eruptive materials (gabbros, 
dolerites, &c.) which have cooled and crystallized slowly at some considerable depth from 
the surface. In the second place, there is abundant evidence of mechanical deformation 
of the gneiss, especially along planes in certain directions. The rock has been power¬ 
fully ruptured and crushed in these lines, and has thereby acquired a granulitized and 
distinctly foliated structure. 

Both in the massive and in the coarsely-banded gneisses of the fundamental complex 
abundant pegmatite veins occur, which vary in width from a few inches to several yards, 
and consist mainly of felspar and quartz. These grey veins, sometimes so numerous as 
to constitute a large porportion of the whole rock, occasionally enclose patches of the 
dark more basic, rock around them, but have no determinate grouping (Fig. 360). The}' 



Fig. 300.-—Wins of pegmatite in gneiss, south of Cape Wrath. 


have played an important part in the ultimate constitution of the gneiss. Where still 
quite traceable, hut where they have come within the influence of mechanical defor¬ 
mation, they appear as rudely parallel and puckered bands (Fig. 361). But as we pass 
into the more thoroughly foliated portions of the gneiss, the original character of the 
pegmatites.is found to he more and more affected, until it becomes no longer recognis¬ 
able in the acquired schistose structure. The dark basic portions of the original mass 
pass into rudely foliated, basic gneisses, and the grey pegmatites shade into the more 
quartzose hands associated with them. Thus the derivation of the gneisses from 
amorphous igueous rocks may be regarded as established beyond dispute. 

As illustrative of the conclusion that while there seems good reason to believe that 
the segregated or coarsely-banded structure indicates a separation and crystallization of 
materials out of a still unconsolidated igneous magma, the predominant foliation struc¬ 
tures which traverse these hands were produced by powerful mechanical movements, 
such a section as that presented in Fig. 362 may be cited. The mineral bands have 
then 1 been violently plicated, and have been cut through by a succession of thrust- 
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planes (t t), by which they have been pushed forward and piled over each other. The 
foliation (indicated by the fine parallel lines in the diagram) thus superinduced follows 



the direction of movement, and crosses indiscriminately the boundaries of the different 
aggregates of original materials. Viewed from a little distance the darker and lighter 

crumpled layers form a striking feature 
on many coast cliffs, but they are seen 
to be abruptly truncated above and 
below by thrust-planes parallel to which 
the gneiss has sometimes been crushed 
and rolled out into flaggy sheets (Fig. 
363). These ancient structures a,re 
similar to those so abundantly de¬ 
veloped in the younger or eastern 
gneisses already (p. 796) referred to. 
They seem to make it certain that after 
the consolidation of the complex assem¬ 
blage of igneous rocks and the produc¬ 
tion of their pegmatites, a series of power¬ 
ful mechanical movements crumpled, 
crushed, and sheared the whole mass, 
and produced in it a distinct foliation. 
Portions of one kind of material, such 
as dark hornblende, have been separated from the rest, and have been involved as 
distinct lumps in another variety, such as grey quartzose gneiss. 

The detailed investigations of the Geological Survey have further shown that, after 
the first foliation had been superinduced in the fundamental complex, a new series of 
igneous protrusions invaded the gneisses, chiefly in the form of dykes. The petrographi- 
cal characters of these later intrusions have been given above, and their general dis¬ 
tribution is shown in Fig. 364, which represents an area of about twelve square miles in 
the west of Ross-shire. The earliest and most conspicuous of them consist of a remark¬ 
ably abundant series of dolerite dykes running in long parallel bands in a general 
W.FT.'W. and E.S.E. direction (B in the Fig.). The latest are dykes of granite or syenite, 
while probably of intermediate date, are certain highly basic dykes, among which 

1 Figs. 362, 366-369, are taken by permission of the Council of the Geological Society 
from the Report of the Geological Survey published in the Quarterly Journal of the Society 
for August 1888. 



Pig. 362.1—Section of Lewisian gneiss, embracing a 
vertical surface of several hundred square yards. 
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peridotite and picrite are cliaracteristic (P). The evidence as to the relative dates of these 



Fig. 303.—Plicated banded gneiss between masses that have been sheared parallel to the thrust-planes, 

north side of Loch Torridon. 

igneous intrusions being tolerably clear, we have here proofs of a long interval of 
subterranean activity, during which the magma that was first injected into the gneiss 



in such basic form as dolcrite parted progressively with its more basic constituents until 
it became in the end quite acid. It is interesting to find, even among the most ancient 
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rocks of Britain, a sequence of eruptive materials, from basic to acid, like that 
which appears so markedly among the Palaeozoic and Tertiary volcanic phenomena 
(p. 709). 



Fig. 3G5 —Foliation induced in a granite vein in gneiss, Loch Laxford. 

After the injection of these various eruptive materials, the whole region of the north¬ 
west of Scotland was once more subjected to powerful dynamic movements, whereby all 
the rocks were profoundly affected. The results of these operations are found partly in 
vertical lines or bands of rupture or crushing (Pigs. 364, 366), along which, sometimes for 
a breadth of 500 feet or more, the rocks have been crushed or sheared, partly in thrust- 



Fig. 300.—Ground-plan illustrating the deflection and disruption of the dykes in the LovvLsian 
gneiss of N.W. Scotland. 

TT, Crush-line or Thrust; DD, Dyke, deflected about mile and much compressed. Tlio dotted lines 
show the strike of the gneiss and its displacement by the thrust; the flue parallel lines in the dyke 
and in the gneiss mark the direction of the newer schistosity developed by the thrust-movement, 
which was in the direction of the arrow. 

planes which are often nearly flat (Pigs. 344, 369). In some instances the intrusive 
dykes remain quite distinct, but have acquired a more or less distinct foliated structure, 
the planes of foliation being parallel to those which traverse the surrounding gneiss 
(Pig. 365). But the alterations produced by these enormous terrestrial stresses are most 
strikingly displayed by some of the more basic dykes. 

Along the central portions of one of the basalt or dolerite dykes, the massive rock 
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lias been broken into oblong lentieles round which the more crushed material passes 
into hornblende - schist, while the 
outer portions of the dyke likewise 
become entirely schistose (Fig. 367; 
compare Fig. 266). So great has been 
the metamorphism even in the lentieles 
that the augite has been mostly 
changed into hornblende ; the felspars 
have assumed an opaque granular con¬ 
dition, and the rock becomes a diorite. 

The peridotite and picrite dykes have 
been converted into soft talcose schists, 
the veins and belts of granite into ;:nri- 
toid gneiss. Such, ; I.us ;.■■ ■!■ ;!.e 
compression that in some cases dykes of 
50 or 60 yards in breadth are reduced, 
where one of these thrusts or crush-lines 
crosses them obliquely, to a thickness of 
no more than four feet, while the hori¬ 
zontal displacement sometimes amounts 
to a quarter of a mile (Fig. 366). Be¬ 
sides foliation produced parallel to the 
vertical or highly inclined lines of 
movement, a similar structure has been 
superinduced in the gneiss parallel to 
the gently inclined thrust-planes. 

The inlluencp of these later move¬ 
ments, not only on the amorphous dykes 
and veins, but on the general body of the 
already foliated gneiss itself, has been 
profound. Where the change has been 
most complete, a new foliation has 
completely obliterated the. original 
, structure. From this extreme every gradation maybe traced, back to the first schistose 
structure, and thence into the original amorphous condition. In many eases this new 



Fig. 307. -Diagram of doleritc dyke cutting Lewisian 
gneiss, representing an area of about, ii()0 square yards. 
The, dark portion represents the dyke with its “eyes” 
or lentieles .surrounded by and passing marginally into 
horublende-scldst. The grey band on either side ot 
the dyke is the surrounding gneiss which has been 
aileded by a secondary foliation parallel to that of 
the dyke. Tin* arrow shows the direction of movement. 



Fig. BOS.-—Diagram showing later oblique foliation crossing the original banding of the Lewisian gneiss 

(about nat. size). 

foliation has been produced nearly or quite along the planes of the old structure. But 
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everywhere examples may be observed where the alternate folia of lighter and darker 
material are traversed obliquely by the newer structure, which may be perfect in the dark 
more basic bands and hardly developed in the grey more quartzose parts. 

The various terrestrial movements indicated by the complex composition and structure 
of the Lewisian gneiss must not be confounded with the post-Cambrian disturbances of 
the same region which produced the regional metamorphism already described (p. 792).' 
The whole of them had been completed, and the rocks in which they took place at a 
great depth had been exposed at the surface by vast denudation before the next member 
of the pre-Cambrian series was formed. The Torridon sandstone lies unconformably 
on the old gneiss, covering alike its dykes, crush-lines, and thrust-planes, by not one 
of which is it in the least degree affected. It is of course impossible to form any 
adequate conception of the length of time denoted by this unconformahility. lint, the 
more the geologist tries to realise what the denudation of the old gneiss involves, the 
more impressed will he be with the vastness of the period which it denotes. 

Over nearly the whole of the Lewisian gneiss, so far as it has been studied on the 
mainland, no trace has been found of any rocks save what probably had an eruptive 
origin. In at least one district, however, which includes the picturesque valley of Loch 
3Iaree, a remarkable group of rocks occurs to which allusion has already been made 
(p. 883). Though their exact relations are not without some doubt, these rocks 
appear to indicate a sedimentary series through which the Lewisian gneiss has 
been erupted. They consist chiefly of fine mica-schist, quartz-schist, graphite-schist, 
and limestone. The graphitic material occurs in bands an inch or more thick in the 
mica-schist. The limestones are persistent beds, having generally a saceharoid texture, 
and sometimes full of the usual minerals found in marble in a zone of eontact-meta- 
morphism. The line of junction of this group of rocks with the gneiss is well defined, 
but does not distinctly show any intrusion of the latter, appearing rather to have re- 
suited from movement with concomitant crushing. If these strata, so similar in many 
respects to rocks in the central Highlands, are eventually proved to he truly of sedi r 
men tar v origin, they will possess a high interest as the oidest geological formation of 
which the stratigraphical position has been definitely fixed in Britain or in Kuropc. 1 

In some portions of the north-west of Scotland, especially in the north of Sutherland, 
the surface of the gneiss has been reduced, after prolonged denudation, to a kind of level 
platform on which the Torridon Sandstone has been deposited. But farther south that 
surface presents a singularly uneven character, rising into heights 3000 feet above the 
sea and sinking into hollows that descend below sea-level. In the rugged mountainous 
ground between Lochs Maree and Broom, this primeval land-surface is impressively 
displayed, for the thick mantle of red sandstone under which it was buried and preserved 
has been irregularly stripped off, and the details of the pre-Torridonian topography can 
easily be traced. 

Tour i dg ni a n.— From Cape Wrath, at the extreme north-west end of Scotland, south¬ 
wards for more than 100 miles, there stretches a broken belt of singular conical or 
pyramidal hills, rising sometimes to more than 3000 feet above the sea, and presenting 
alike in their form and colouring a striking contrast to the rest of the scenery of that, 
region. They are chiefly built up of nearly horizontal or gently inclined strata of 
reddish-brown or chocolate-coloured sandstones and conglomerates. As they are 
abundantly displayed among the mountains that surround Loch Torridon, one of the 
most picturesque inlets in the north-west of Scotland, they were called by Nieol the 
tC Torri(ion Sandstone.” They were originally supposed to be Old Bed Sandstone, and 
to represent the lower sandstones and conglomerates of that system as developed in the 
east of Sutherland and Ross. After the discovery of what were believed to be Lower 
bilurian fossils in the Durness limestones, which overlie the Torridon sandstones, 

See Brit. Assoc. 1891, Sect. p. 634. Similar rocks have now been traced south-westwards 
into Glenelg. Muvwmnj of Progress of Geo?. Murrey, 1897, p. 37 ; 1899, p, 17 ; 1900, p. 8. 
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Murcliison assigned these sandstones to the Cambrian system. But the recent detection 
of the Olenellus-zone among the strata which rest unconformably upon them proves that 
they must he of still older date. They are now classed as “ Torridonian” in the pre- 
Cambrian formations or systems of Britain. 

The strata now to be described repose with a 'violent unconformability on the 
Lewisian gneiss, and are in turn covered unconformably by certain quartzites to be 
afterwards more fully referred to as forming the base of the Cambrian system. Where 
most fully developed, in the south-west of Koss-shire and in Skye, they are between 
10,000 and 14,000 feet thick. The following subdivisions have been recognised among 
them by the Geological Survey. 1 

4. Oailleach Head Group: sandstones, flags, dark and black shales and calcareous 
bands. 1000 to 1500 feet. 

3. Aultbea Group : chocolate-coloured and red sandstones, and grey micaceous 
flags, with partings of grey, green, and dark shale. 2000 to 3000 feet. 

2. Applecross Group : coarse arkose, with pebbles of vein-quartz, quartzite, quartz- 
schist, mica-schist, felsite, jasper, ckc. 4000 to 5000 feet. 

1. Diabeg Group : hard red sandstones and grits, grey greywackes, red mudstones, 
dark grey and black shales, limestone and calcareous bands ; 500 feet and 
upwards, but increasing westwards in Skye to perhaps 5000 or 6000 feet, and 
consisting there chiefly of grits, which at the base are highly epidotic, and 
include on tlie mainland a conglomerate which rests on the upturned edges 
of the gneiss. 

An examination of the pebbles in the conglomerates has shown that schistose or 
metamorphie rocks ;ire rare among them except in the basal breccias and conglomerates. 
They include a number of rocks that have not been detected in any part of the Lewisian 
gneiss. The most, interesting of these are pebbles of various felsites, in which spheru- 
litie and politic structures can be recognised, and which present a striking resemblance 
t< t > the Uriconian felsites of Shropshire (p. 896), fragments of which occur in the 
Longmyndian rocks.- 

These pebbles in the Torridonian sediments indicate the existence of volcanic rocks 
at the surface during the time when the strata were being deposited, but no such 
rocks have, yet been met with in place in the north-west of Scotland. The conglom¬ 
erates at the base of the Torridonian series are occasionally so coarse as to deserve the 
name of boulder-beds. Sometimes, indeed, where the component blocks are large and 
angular, as at Gairlock, they remind the observer of the stones in a moraine or in 
boulder-clay. 15 * The sandstones or arkoses of the thick and characteristic Applecross 
group are in large, measure composed of pink felspar, derived from such rocks as the 
pegmatites of the surrounding gneiss. An occasional thin band may be found in the 
lowest group, consisting largely of grains of magnetite and zircon, whence we learn at 
what an ancient epoch in geological history heavy and durable grains were separated out 
from the more ordinary sediment (see p. 163). The highest visible or Oailleach Head 
group, and also the lowest (Diabeg), include shales, limestones, and calcareous bands, 
which have been carefully searched for fossils, but hitherto without success. Certain 
track-like and other markings are suggestive of organisms. Perhaps a surer indication 
is afforded by the occurrence of phosphatic nodules in the dark micaceous shales of 
Oailleach Head, which may he of organic origin, and in which Mr. Teall has detected 
under the microscope certain spherical cells with brown-coloured fibres in them, that 
appear to be debris of organisms. 4 

Thick as the Torridonian groups of strata are, they represent only a portion of the 

1 .1 nu. Hep. for 1893, p. 263. 

- Mr, Teall, Ann. Rep. OeoL Mure. 1895, p. 20 of Reprint. 

;l A. G., xxii. (1880), p. 402. 

4 Summary of Progress of Geol. Sure, for 1899, p. 185. 
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geological period which they record, for their base 
rests unconformably and at different horizons on the 
Lewisian gneiss, while their upward prolongation 
above the highest remaining group has been removed 
by denudation. There can be no doubt that the 
interval between the deposition of the highest visible 
portion of the Torridonian series and the base of the 
Cambrian formations must have been of prolonged 
duration. For not only had the red sandstones been 
upraised, but they had been profoundly trenched by 
denudation. So vast and unequal was the erosion 
that while at one place the lower quartzites are seen 
reposing on 3000 to 4000 feet of Tor rid on sandstone, 
at another only a few miles distant they rest directly 
on the Lewisian gneiss, the intervening massive 
group of strata having been entirely bared away. 1 

As already described (p. 792), there are extensive 
tracts where the pre-Cambrian rocks do not remain 
in their original positions, but have been pushed 
into their present places by great subterranean dis¬ 
turbances, and have actually been shoved over strata 
of recognisably Cambrian age. In the detailed 
account above given of the structure of north-west 
Scotland it was shown that by these earth-movements 
slice after slice, sometimes gigantic in dimensions, 
of the Lewisian gneiss and of the Torridonian sand¬ 
stone have been shorn from the mass of these 
formations below ground, have been piled one on the 
other, and have been driven for miles westward over 
the Cambrian strata which originally lay above them ; 
that the rocks subjected to such enormous pressure, 
dislocation, and. deformation have undergone serious 
metamorphism ; and that finally by a gigantic rup¬ 
ture and thrust a thick series of gneissoso flagstones 
(“ Moine schists ”) has been brought forward. By 
way of further elucidation of this extraordinary 
structure the annexed section is given (Fig. 309). 
It will be seen what an enormous body of gneiss has 
here been displaced and pushed over the Cambrian 
strata, which in turn have been cut. into slices and 
piled up above and against each other. Among the 
alterations of the Torridon sandstones one of the 
most interesting is the production of pegmatitie veins 
in them, like those which traverse eruptive rocks. 
These strata have been crushed and stretched in 
such a manner that ruptures, often lenticular in 
form, have been produced in them. In the cavities 
thus caused there has been a deposition of quartz 
and of quartz and pink felspar (Figs. 268 and 345). 

Of many of the rocks which have been thus 
displaced and metamorphosed, it is extremely 
difficult to form a satisfactory opinion regarding the 

1 This structure is shown both in Figs. 344 and 369. 
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probable source and original condition. The larger displaced slices have preserved their 
original structure best* and there is thus little difficulty in generally recognising those of 
Lewisian gneiss. We have seen that in the west of Inverness-shire some of these slices 
are much more than 50 square miles in area. Hence in that region this gneiss probably 
constitutes a large proportion of the reconstructed schistose series which has been thrust 
Westward over the Torridonian and Cambrian formations. The Torridon sandstones 
likewise can be occasionally identified, and may constitute a not inconsiderable pro¬ 
portion of the C£ Upper gneiss ” of Western Ross-shire. Possibly other sedimentary 
material, such for instance as the Durness quartzites, dolomites, and limestones, 
together with any strata which were deposited above them, may have been involved in 
the gigantic crushing movements that produced the younger or eastern schists. As the 
detailed work of the Geological Survey advances the sources from which these schists 
have been derived may be more fully known. But the great fact has been abundantly 
established that the movements which pushed the rocks into their present positions and 
imparted to them their existing foliation took place after Cambrian time, and before 
the period of the Old Red Sandstone. We have thus a notable example of extensive 
regional metamorphism during the Palmozoic ages. 



D ami a ni an. —In the central, southern, and eastern Highlands of Scotland, that is, 
throughout the hilly ground east and south of the line of the Great Glen, an important 
series of metamorphic rocks is largely developed, the true stratigraphical position of 
which is not yet certainly known. Bor these, as a convenient provisional designation 
until their relations are determined, I proposed in 1891 the term Dalradian. 1 They 
consist in large proportion of altered sedimentary strata, now found in the form of mica- 
schist, graphite-schist, andalusite-schist, phyllite, schistose-grit, greywacke, and con¬ 
glomerate, quartzite, limestone, and other rocks, together with epidiorites, chloritic 
schists, hornblende-schists, and other allied varieties which probably mark sills 
(Big. 370), lava-sheets, or beds of tulf, intercalated among the sediments. The total 
thickness of this assemblage of rocks must amount to many thousand feet. Some of its 
members are so persistent as to form recognisable horizons, and to alford a basis for some 
approximation to a stratigraphical arrangement of the whole. In Perthshire, for example, 
the following groups in descending order have been mapped by the Geological Survey 

Dark schist and limestone (Blair Athol). 

Quartzite (Ben-y-Gloe). 


1 Q. J. 0. S, xlvil p. 75. “Dalradian” is taken from the old Celtic region of Dalriada, 
whore the rocks are well developed. The term is not meant to describe an independent 
geological system, but as a short epithet to denote a group of rocks, of which the precise 
stratigraphical relations are not yet determined. The fullest published accounts of these 
rocks will he found in the Annual Reports and Summaries of Progress of the Geological 
Survey from 1893 onwards. 
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Graphite-schist. 

Calcareous sericite-schist, and sericite-schist with bands of quartzite. On this horizon 
occurs a great mass of epidiorite and hornblende-schist. 

Garnetiferous mica-schist and schistose pebbly grits. 

Limestone (Loch Tay). Hornblende-schists occur above and below this horizon (Fig. 371). 

Garnetiferous mica-schists, schistose grits, with pebbly bands and thick bands of u groeu 
schists. ” Hornblendie sills begin to appear in this group. 

Massive grits with schists and conglomerate containing pebbles sometimes as large as a 
pigeon’s egg. (Ben Ledi, Loch Achray, &c.). 

Zone of slates (Aberfoyle). 

Pebbly greywacke and grit with black shales and limestone below (Pass of Leny). 

The Loch Tay Limestone has now been traced completely across the country from the 
Moray Firth through the Grampian Mountains to the west of Argyllshire, and some of the 
other zones have been followed for many miles. As we have seen, the metamorphism of 
the rocks varies considerably, not only according to their composition, but even along the 
line of strike of the same group. On the whole, the plication, corrugation, and alteration 
appear to be most intense in the Central Highlands, as indicated in Fig. 371, and to 
become less as the rocks recede from that area towards the north-east and south-west. 
One of the most singular and instructive instances of this variation is that which has 
already (p. 796) been cited as having been mapped by Mr. J. B. Hill, of the Geological 

Ben Lawers. 



Fig. 371.-—Showing the corrugation of the Dal radian series in Central Perthshire. 

1, Mica-schist; 2, Loch Tay Limestone; 3, Graphitic schist; g Quartz-schists. The, black hands 

are sills of epidiorite*. 


Survey, in the district of Loch Awe, where a series of grits, phyllites, and limestones, 
resembling ordinary Paleozoic sediments, has been found to pass along the strike into 
the thoroughly crystalline schists of the Central Highlands. 

Although it is still impossible to express a definite opinion as to the stratigraphical 
position of the Dalradian rocks, there is reason to believe that, like the series which lies 
on the west side of the Great Glen, they may include representatives of the Lewisian, 
Torridonian, and Cambrian groups of the north-west Highlands, and not improbably also 
of a considerable mass of later, even of Lower Silurian strata. Some of the gneisses and 
gueissose flagstones are strongly suggestive of parts of the series of Western Sutherland and 
Ross. The quartzites of Perthshire, Islay, and Jura, so similar lithologically to those of 
the Cambrian series of the north-west, have yielded annelide burrows like those of Suther¬ 
land and Ross. Still more significant is the occurrence of what art* probably Arniig 
strata wedged in along the southern borders of the Highlands. Thu latest orogtnic and 
metamorphic stresses that have affected that region certainly took place after these strata 
had been deposited (p. 797). This subject will be further referred to in connection with 
the distribution of the Silurian formations in Scotland (p. 951). 

In the north and west of Ireland, crystalline schists and eruptive rocks cover a large 
area; hut as the rocks which unconlbrmably overlie them are not of higher antiquity than 
the Carboniferous and Old Red Sandstone, there is no absolute proof in that country of 
them pre-Cambrian age. There cannot, however, be any doubt that it is the Dalradian 
series of limestones, quartzites, phyllites, mica-schists, epidiorites, granites, and other 
crystalline rocks, which crosses from Scotland and spreads across the northern and 
western counties of Ireland. The Irish development of these rocks is similar to their 
grouping in Scotland, some of the bands of quartzite, conglomerate, limestone, phyllito, 
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and mica-schist being probably continuations of similar bands on the Scottish mainland 
and in the islands of Argyllshire, 1 But there are also scattered areas of coarsely-banded 
gneisses which present the closest resemblance to parts of the Lewisian gneiss of Scot¬ 
land. The best areas for the study of these rocks lie near Pettigoe and Ballvshannon 
(Donegal), from Erris Head to Blacksod Point (Mayo), in the Slieve Gamph or Ox 
Mountains stretching from Castlebar beyond Sligo to Manor Hamilton, and in the 
western part of the county of Cal way. The relations of the Dalradian series to the 
gneisses and granitoid rocks have not been accurately determined. But there is reason 
to believe that the former rests with a violent unconformability upon the latter. Near 
Castlebar, Mr. A. M‘Henry, of the Geological Survey, has found at the base of the 
Dalradian schists a coarse conglomerate made up largely of fragments of the gneisses and 
granites on which it rests. 

In England and Wales, a number of detached areas of rocks have been claimed as 
pre-Cambrian, though the stratigrapliical evidence for their age is not generally very 
clear. The tract where such rocks are most extensively exposed and where their strati- 
graphical position is best seen is to be found in Anglesey. Although the Olendlus-zoiiQ 
has not been discovered, the fossils found in the lowest strata indicate Tremadoc and 
possibly even Menevian horizons in the Lower Cambrian series. 2 At the base some con¬ 
glomerates evidently lie with a marked unconformability on certain crystalline schistose 
rocks. It was the belief of Sir A. C. Bamsay that the latter were metamorphosed 
portions of the Cambrian system, and they were so represented on the Geological Survey 
maps. But a, re-examination of the ground leads to the conclusion that they had 
acquired their present crystalline characters before the Cambrian strata were laid down 
upon them ; and as these strata belong to a low part, if not the base, of the Cambrian 
system, it becomes manifest that the schists must be of pre-Cambrian age. 3 

Three groups of schistose rocks, which differ considerably in petrographical characters, 
have been detected in Anglesey. One of these, consisting mainly of coarse gneisses, 
abounding in hornblende, garnets, and brown mica, and with coarse pegmatite veins, 
presents a close resemblance to portions of the Lewisian series of N.W. Scotland. 
The second group occupies a much larger area, and is composed of flaggy chloritic schists, 
green and purple phyllites or slates, quartzite, grit, and other more or less recognisably 
clastic rocks. The resemblance of these masses to the Dalradian series of Scotland and 
Ireland is striking. The quartzites of Holyhead contain annelide burrows. The third 
group consists of chloritic schists, grits, phyllites, and shales, the stratigrapliical relations 
of which have been much obscured by extreme disturbance. 4 The exact stratigrapliical 
relations of these crystalline groups to each other have not yet been satisfactorily deter¬ 
mined. It may, however, he regarded as a well-established fact in British Geology that 

1 The fullest account of these Irish mctamorphic rocks will he found in the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland.; see especially those on Sheets 1, 2, 5, 6, and 11 (Inishowen, 
Go. Donegal) ; 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 16 (N.W. and Central Donegal) ; 22, 23, 30, anti 
31 (S.W. Donegal) ; 31 and 32 (S.K. Donegal). See also Harkness, Q. J. (*. A xvii. (1861), 
p. 256; Callaway, op. dl:. xli. (1885), p. 221. 

2 Professor Hughes, Q. J. (1. A. xxxvi. (1880), p. 237 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 16. 

3 Professor Hughes, op. oil, xxxiv. (1878), p. 137 ; xxxv, (1879), p. 682; Brit. Assoc. 
1881, Sects, p. 643> ; Proc. (Jamb. Phil. doc. iii. pp. 67, 69, 341. Professor Bonney, Q. J. 
(7. A. xxxv. (1879),,pp. 300, 321 ; (Pol. Mag. 1880, p. 125. Dr. Hicks, Q. J. O. A. xxxiv. 
(1878), pi 147 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 295 ; (Pol. Mag. 1879, pp. 433, 528. Dr. Callaway, Q. 
J. a. A. xxxvii. (1881), p. 210, xl. (1884), p. 567. Professor J. F. Blake, op. cit. xliv. 
(1888), p. 463 ; Brit. Arnic. 1888 (Deport on Microscopic Structure of Anglesey Rocks). 
Address, Q. J. <7. A. xlvii. (1891), p. 82. C. A. Matley, up. cit. lv. (1899), p. 635 ; lvi. 
(1900), p. 233 ; Ivii. (1901), p. 20. 

4 I was disposed to regard this group as in part at least of Lower Silurian age, but the 
more recent and detailed surveys of Mr. Matley show that it is probably older. 
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early in the Cambrian period there existed at least one tract of old crystalline rocks 
above water in the north-west of Wales. 

On the borders of Shropshire and Wales a ridge of ancient rocks rises up from under 
Silurian strata which lie upon it unconformably. Part of this ridge consists of eruptive 
material which was formerly believed to be of later date than the sedimentary rocks 
immediately around. But the main portion of the high ground is formed of a thick 
series of evidently very old grits, slates, and other clastic deposits, which, though hardly 
any trace of organic remains had been found in them, 'were assigned to the Cambrian 
system. More recent researches, however, have shown the presence of the OlmiGlhis-mw.' 
in this district at the base of a group of strata, which are thus definitely proved to be 
lower Cambrian. 1 From this important horizon it is possible to work backward and to 
show that underlying these basement parts of the Cambrian system a remarkable group 
of igneous rocks comes to the surface. The investigations of Mr. Allport and Dr. 
Callaway have shown that these rocks include both lavas and fragmental ejections, varying 
from coarse breccias to fine tuffs. The lavas are generally felsitie in character, showing 
true rhyolitic structures, but there occur also hands of diabase which may possibly be 
sills. There is thus clear evidence of a copious ejection of volcanic materials in this part 
of England before the oldest Cambrian formations were laid down. 2 

Though the evidence is not perhaps conclusive, it seems to point to an unconform- 
ability between the base of the Cambrian system and this volcanic group, which would 
thus probably be of pre-Cambrian date. The relation of the volcanic masses to the, 
great thickness of ancient sedimentary strata constituting the Longmynd ridge has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, though there are indications that the volcanic group IDs 
at the bottom. Dr. Callaway has proposed the name Ur woman for that group, and Long* 
mgndicm for the thick series of sedimentary strata lying to the westward. Those mimes 
may be provisionally accepted. The Longmyndian rocks have generally been assigned 
to the Cambrian system, and they may possibly still be shown to belong to that part of the 
geological record. The Uriconian volcanic group, however, is probably pre-Cambrian. 

In other parts of England and Wales, isolated areas have been described as containing 
pre-Cambrian rocks. Of these the district of St. David’s in Pembrokeshire has attracted 
the largest share of attention, chiefly through the prolonged and enthusiastic labours of 
the late Dr. Henry Hicks, who in that small area endeavoured to establish the existence of 
three distinct pre-Cambrian formations. At the base, under the name of * Dimetian, ” he 
placed what he considered to be granitoid and gneissic rocks with hands of impure 
limestone or dolomite, schists and dolorite, Above these he distinguished as “ Arvon- 
ian ” a group composed essentially of rhyolitic felstones, breccias, and lulls, marking 
volcanic eruptions of an acid type, while at the top he described by the designation 
“ Pebidian,” a series of tuffs and slates. 3 After a careful study of the ground I came to 
the conclusion that there is no trace of pre-Cambrian rocks at St. David’s. 1 regard the 
so-called “Dimetian” as a granite which has invaded the Cambrian rocks; the 
“ Arvonian ” includes the quartz-porphyries, which appear as apophyses of the granite ; 
while the “Pebidian” is an interesting group of basic lavas and tuffs which form hero 
the lowest visible part of the Cambrian system (referred to at p, 919), A similar 

1 Lap worth, Gml Mag. 1888, p. 484. 

S. Allport, Q. J. (J. A xxxiii. (1877), p. 449. C. Callaway, op. cit. xxxiii. p. 652 ; 
xxxiv. (1878), p. 754 ; xxxv. (1879), p. 643; xxxviii. (1882), p. 119 ; xlii. (1886), p. 481 ; 
xlvii. (1891), p. 109. Ueol Mag. 1881, p. 348 ; 1884, p. 862 ; 1885, p, 260 ; 1900, p. 
511. J. F. -Blake, Q. J. O. & xlvi. (1890), p. 386. 

y z a - xxxL (1875), p. 167 ; xxxiii. (1877), p. 229 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 353 ; xxxv, 
(1879), p. 285 ; xl. (1S84), p. 507. My account of the so-called pre-Cambrian rocks of St, 
David’s will be found in Q. J. a. A xxxix. (1883), p. 261. Professor Lloyd Morgan has 
since confirmed my main conclusions, op. cit. xlvi. (1890), p. 241. Compare also J. F. 
Blake, op. cit. xl. (1884), p. 294. 
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group of breccias and tuffs underlies tlie Cambrian slates of Llanberis, and has likewise 
been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but it can be shown to pass up continuously into the 
Cambrian strata. In the Malvern Hills a core of gneissose and schistose rocks is doubt¬ 
less of pre-Cambrian age, fragments derived from it being found at the base of the over- 
lying unconformable Cambrian strata. 1 From the plains of Leicestershire rises an 
insular area of rocky hills (Charnwood Forest) composed of slates, tuffs, and various 
crystalline rocks, which by the Geological Survey have been coloured as altered Cam¬ 
brian. Messrs. Bonney and Hill, who fully described these rocks, regarded them as of 
pre-Cambrian date, and showed to what a large extent they are composed of volcanic 
agglomerates and tuffs. 2 * The rocks are immediately surrounded and overlain by Triassic 
sandstones, so that their relations to older rocks are concealed. Although there is 
thus no stratigraphical evidence to fix their age, they must be admitted to be litho¬ 
logically different from any known Paheozoic series in the country. They may thus 
with some probability be regarded as pre-Cambrian. They have been recently mapped 
in detail by Messrs. Fox Strangways and W. W. Watts, of the Geological Survey, and 
present the following succession in descending order :— 

Brand series, consisting of slates at the top, underlain by conglomerate and quartzite 
(containing worm-tracks), lying upon purple and green beds. 

Maplcwell series, composed of olive hornstones ; Woodhouse beds, slate-agglomerate, horn- 
stone of Beacon Hill, and felsitic agglomerate. 

Blackwood series/' 

Another protuberance of ancient rocks rises in Central England from beneath the 
coal-Held of Eastern Warwickshire. In this instance a definite age can he assigned to 
one portion of the rocks, for they contain Upper Cambrian fossils. 4 Beneath these 
strata, and apparently in conformable sequence with them, lies a well-marked volcanic 
group which has been claimed as pre-Cambrian, but which may be the equivalent of the 
volcanic series ( £< Pebidian,” p. 896) found elsewhere at the base of the Cambrian system 
(p. 919). At the Lizard Point in Cornwall a series of eruptive and schistose rocks occurs, 
the true relations of which have not yet been fixed, but which are probably pre- 
Cambrian, They include coarse gneisses which rise as islets near the coast, 5 

On the Continent of Europe numerous isolated areas of schists and other ancient 
rocks have been assigned to a pro-Cambrian or Archaean series. In the older descriptions 
of these tracts tin order of succession and measurements of thickness were often given, 
the foliation being assumed to represent consecutive layers of deposition. But we now 
know that, in the great majority of eases, the foliation is entirely independent of original 
structure, so that the former attempts to establish a stratigraphical order among the 
gneisses and schists, and to compare that order in different countries, cannot be 
accepted. All that can be essayed here is to give a summary of the general characters 
of the most ancient rocks of each region referred to. 


1 J. Phillips, “Geology of the Malvern Hills,” Mem. Geol. Sum. ii. Part I. Holl, Q. J. ( 7 . S. 
xxi. p. 7th Rutley, op. cit. xliii. (1887), p. 481. Callaway, p. 525 ; op. cit. xlv. (1889), 
p. 475 ; xlix. (1898), p. 398 ; AW. Mag. 1892, p. 545. T. Groom, op. cit. Iv. (1899), p. 
129 ; Iviii. (1902), p. 89. 

2 (p U. G. K xxxiii. (1877), p. 754 ; xxxiv. (1878), p. 199; xxxvi. (1880), p. 337 ; xlvii. 
(1891), p. 78; li. (1895), p. 24. 

a Ann. Hep. AW. Hurv. for 1895, p. 5; for 1896, p. 10. The middle subdivision 
includes some striking volcanic breccias and agglomerates. 

4 Lapworth, Grot. Mag. (1886), p. 321. T. II. Waller, op. cit. p. 323. Rutley, p. 557. 
A. Stratum, Gcol. Sure. Map, Sheet 63. 

5 Bonney and Hudleston, Q. J. G. & xxxiii. (1877), p. <884 ; xxxvii. (1883), p. 1 ; xlvii. 

(1891), p. 464. 0. A. MAlahon, op. cit. xlv. (1889), p. 519. H. Fox and J. J. PI. Teall, op. 

cit. xlix. (1893), p. 199. 
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Scandinavia exhibits the largest continuous tract of pre-Cambrian rocks in Europe A 
Although these rocks have been more or less minutely examined throughout the whole 
extent of the peninsula, and have been described in many papers and memoirs, the 
earlier published descriptions of them, though often excellent from the lithological point 
of view, were written before the revolution in the views of geologists regarding the (ami- 
plicated tectonics of regional metamorphism, while these views since their prmmdgat urn 
have been only but partially applied to the elucidation of the true relations and 
structure of the older rocks of the peninsula. There can be no doubt Unit these rocks 
are a prolongation of those which farther to the south-west rise out of the Atlantic in 
the Highlands of Scotland and the hills of the north and west of Ireland. And there 
seems every probability that the broad features ut geological structure which have 
been ascertained to prevail in the British area will he found to extend also into Norway 

and Sweden. 1 2 3 . ^ 

Wide tracts of western Norway consist of coarse-banded gneisses (Gnmdijcldet, 
Urberget), which present the closest resemblance to the Lewisian scries of Sutherland and 
Boss, but with a wider range of petrographical diversity. They include red and grey 
gneisses, banded and streaked granulites, epidote-gneiss, cordierite-gneiss, granites, 
syenites, gabbros, diorites, labradorite-rocks, garnet-rocks, amphibolites, peridotites, 
serpentines, &c. The general assemblage of these rocks suggests that they represent a 
complex series of acid and basic eruptive masses. A\ ith them is intimately associated 
another group of rocks, ot which conspicuous members are quartzite, limestone, mien- 
schist, quartz-schist, and others which, like those of Loch Alarce (p. 890), point with 
more or less clearness to a sedimentary origin. Ibis group is usually quite crystalline, 
and is certainly older than some portions of the gneisses which can be seen to pierce it. 
It contains, however, bands of amphibolite, which may represent sills intruded between 
its component layers. Thus at Bukedal (Southern Norway) a mass, 3900 feet thick, ot 
quartzite, quartz-schist, and interbedded seams of hornblende-schist, lies upon a group 
of hornblende-schists and grey gneiss traversed by abundant granite veins. Thin bands 
of limestone occasionally occur in the gneiss, as near Christiansand, where they have 
yielded many minerals, especially vesuvianite, eoeeolite, scapolite, phlogopite, elrondro- 
dite, and black spinel. Apatite with magnetite, titaniferous iron, hematite, and other 
ores forms a marked feature of the Norwegian pre-Cambrian series. The most important, 

1 In the older literature consult Keilhau, ‘Gaea Norvegica,’ iii. (1850). Kjendf, 
c Udsigt over det Sydlige Norges Geologi/ Christiania, 1879 (translated into German by 
Gurlt, and published by Cohen, Bonn, 18S0). A. E. Tornehohm, “Die Sehwedisehen 
Hochgebirge,” Schwed. Akad., Stockholm, 1873. “Das Urterritorium Sehwcdmis,” Xvar.s 
Jahrb. 1874, p. 181. Karl Pettersen, “Geologiske Uudersogelser intlen Trornsd Amt,” Ac., 
Norske Videnskab. SkrifL vi. 44 ; vii. 261. For more recent work set*. Rausch's important 
monograph on the fossiliferous crystalline schists of Bergen, quoted on p. 785, also his 
instructive essay ‘BommeUien og Karmoen,’ 1888 ; his papers in the. ‘ Aarhog for 1891 ’ of 
the Geological Survey of Norway (Norges (/eologiske IJiidersiigelse) ; Ids “Geologiske lugtta- 
gelser fra Trondhjems Stilt,” Christiania 1 r iden.sk. Srlsk. Furimndl. 1891 ; and his paper on 
“Crystalline Schists of Western Norway,” Compt. rend. (Jo ogres. Geol. Internal. 1888 (1891), 
p. 192. T. Dahll, 0. A. Corneliussen, and PL Reused, “ I)et nordlige Norges geologi,” Forges 

Geolog. Undersog. 1S92. C. H. Homan, “ Selim, ” Gorges Geolog. IXulenog, 1890. Brdgger, 
op. cit. No. 11, 1893. Tdrnebolim, Nature, 1888, p. 127, and various papers during recent 
years in the Geol. Ffiren. Forhandl. Stockholm, especially vol. xiii. (1891), p. 37 ; xiv. (1892), 
p. 27 ; xv. (1893), p. 81 ; xvi. (1894), p. 661 ; xxiii. (1901), p. 206. P. J. Ifolmquist, op. n’t. 
xxii. pp. 72, 105, 151, 233 ; xxiii. p. 55 ; and Srerig. Geo/. Undersokn. No. 185 (1900). 

3 As the result of two journeys in Norway between Bergen and I lainmeldest 1 was convinced 
of this general parallelism, but the determination of the detailed stratigraphy of the country 
will be a task of incredible labour, demanding from the Scandinavian geologists many years 
of patient application. 
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mineral masses in ail industrial sense are thick beds and lenticular .masses of iron-ore 
(Dannemora, Filipstad, &c.). 

01 obviously later date than the coarse gneisses with their accompaniments is another 
series of crystalline schists which spreads over vast tracts of country in Scandinavia. 
Among these rooks mica-schists, phyllites, quartz-schists, clay-slates, quartzites, and 
schistose conglomerates are conspicuous, and indicate that a large proportion of the whole 
mass is probably of clastic origin. But there are also included cliloritic and hornblende 
schists, amphibolites, gneisses, and many other rocks which were probably of eruptive 
origin, whether injected as sills or thrown out contemporaneously with the sedimentation 
ol the schists as tuffs and lavas. In many respects this important series of schists bears 
a close resemblance to the “younger gneiss” or Dalradian series of Scotland. But its 
actual stratigraphy has not yet been accurately elucidated. That some part of it may 
be pre-Cambrian seems sufficiently probable. But its true relations are complicated 
by the discovery of Silurian fossils in some portions of the series, and by the apparent 
gradation of comparatively unaltered fossiliferous Silurian strata into the schistose 
condition. Dr. Hans Rensch, as already pointed out (p. 798),' has shown that among 
the crystalline schists to the south of Bergen bands of line mica-schist or phyllite with 
layers and nodules of limestone contain fossils probably of Upper Silurian age. 1 
Having had an opportunity in 1889 of visiting the district, I have collected fossils from 
all the localities which he enumerates, and can entirely confirm the account which he 
gives of the thoroughly metamorphio character of the rocks among which the fossiliferous 
hands occur. The phyllites are intercalated among white quartzites, quartzite con¬ 
glomerates, green schists, hornblendic and actinolitie schists and gneisses. But for the 
occurrence of the fossils, a geologist would naturally class the rocks as probably of pre- 
Camhrian age. But the corals, graptolites, and other organic remains make it quite 
certain that the crystalline schists in which they occur underwent their great 
metamorphism not earlier than some part of the Silurian period. It will be an 
extremely difficult and laborious task to disentangle the complications of these Nor¬ 
wegian rocks, and to determine which are of pre-Cambrian and which of Pakeozoic age. 
Dr. Reusch, summing up what is known regarding the distribution of fossils among these 
strata, believes that a more or less continuous belt of Cambrian and Silurian rocks, usually 
in an extremely metamorphosed condition, can be traced along the axis of the Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula from near Stavanger to the North Cape. 2 A group of red arkoses and 
sandstones, thousands of feet in thickness, known as Sparagmite, covers a wide extent of 
the hilly country in the heart of Norway to the north of Christiania. The resemblance 
of these rocks to the Torridonian series of Scotland is remarkably close. 

In Sweden a similar development of pre-Cambrian rocks may be traced. Two 
broad subdivisions among them have been recognised. The lower of these (Urberg) is 
grouped into an older series of gneisses (iron-gneiss, banded gneiss, limestone, granite, 
&e.), and a, younger series of porphyries and hiilleilint-gneisses and granites. The 
tipper section consists of more or less obviously sedimentary formations, divisible into 
two series : the Dalarnian, composed more especially of reddish sandstones, shales, 
and conglomerates (61)00 feet), and the Sevc, made up partly of arkose and sandstone, 

1 See the volume cited ante, p. 785. The younger Scandinavian gneisses and schists which 
overlie Cambrian and Silurian fossiliferous strata are referred to on pp. 925, 970. De Geer 
has recorded the occurrence of conglomerate among the “Archaean” gneisses, quartzites, and 
schists of Scania in the south of Sweden, (JuoL Horen. Stockholm, viii. (1886).p. 30 (trans. by 
F. Wahnsohaife, Z. />. <J. (J. 1886, p. 271). Ninety-five per cent of its pebbles consist of 
grey quartzite, like the quartzite below (H. BaekstrOm, Svensk . Akcul. lituidl. xxix. No. 4 
(1897), p. 23). Its composition rather suggests a breceiation of the quartzite in situ than 
a true conglomerate. 

2 See his sketch-map of Scandinavia and Finland (Geologisk Kart over de Skandinaviske 
Lande og Finland), Christiania, 1890. 
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and partly of various crystalline schists and limestone (Hedekalk of Sweden, Birikalk 
of Norway). The character of the sedimentary pre-Cambrian and Palaeozoic formations 
of Scandinavia is strikingly different on the eastern and western sides of the peninsula. 
Possibly a land-barrier may from the beginning have separated the areas of deposit, 
thus giving rise to an original difference in the nature of the sediments. But, as already 
pointed out (p. 798), the western side of the region has been subjected to gigantic dis p - 
turbance, displacement and regional metamorpbism. The original clastic deposits of 
the Seve group have thus been converted into mica-schists, with some hornblende-schists 
and garnetiferous gneisses. This altered form of the group covers a vast extent of the 
central fjelds, stretching as a broad band from Dalarne up to the northern parts of 
Sweden. 1 2 3 

Pre-Cambrian rocks cover most of Finland, where they present characters similar 
to those observed in Sweden. They have been well described by Sederholm, who has 
given a stratigrapliical classification of them, and has especially called attention to 
some remarkable evidence of a sedimentary intercalation among them at Tammcriors. 
A conglomerate is there found to contain rounded and partially deformed pebbles of 
diorite, granite, syenite, porphyrite, phyllite, and quartzite. The variety of material of 
these stones and their obviously rounded and water-worn forms distinguish them from 
those of a friction-breccia or crush-conglomerate. The matrix is schistose, and can 
sometimes hardly he distinguished from the pebbles enclosed in it. 3 

Central Europe.—From Scandinavia and Finland a great series of pre-Cambrian 
crystalline schists stretches into the north-west of Russia, reappearing in the north¬ 
east of that vast empire in Petchora Land down to the "White Sea, and rising in the 
nucleus of the chain of the Ural Mountains, and still farther south in Podolia. In 
Central Europe, similar rocks appear as islands in the midst of more recent formations. 
Among the Carpathian Mountains, they protrude at a number of points. "Westwards 
of the central portion of the Alpine chain they rise in a more continuous bolt, and 
show numerous mineralogieal varieties, including gneiss, mica-schist, and many other 
schists, as well as limestone and serpentine. 31 Some of these rocks are certainly altered 
sedimentary deposits, others are probably crushed igneous rocks. The protogine of the 
Alps has been shown by Michel Levy to he intrusive. It behaves to the surrounding 
schists as some parts of the Laurentian gneiss of Canada do to the schists next to that 
rock. 


1 See A. E. Tbmebolim’s papers in Geol. Form. Stockholm , and in HandL A had. Stock¬ 
holm, xxviii. No. 5, 1896; the Reports of the Svcrig . Geol. Um'krsokn; also Nathorst’s 
£ Sveriges Geologi/ 1894, and^asfra, pp. 925, 970. 

2 J. J. Sederholm, “tJber eine Arclueische Sedimentformation im westliehen Finland,” 
Bull. (Jam. Geol. Fini and e , No. 6, 1899. His classification of the Finland pre-Cambrian 
formations will be found at p. 233 of this Memoir. Much information regarding these rocks 
Is given in the maps and accompanying explanatory memoirs of the Geological Commission 
under Mr. Sederholm’s direction, also in his papers in Tscliermak’s Mittheil. xii. (1891), 
pp. 1, 97; Fennia , viii. No. 3 (1893); Geol. Foren. Stockholm , xix. (1897), p. 20. Tim 
Obermittweida conglomerate among the mica-schists of Saxony is another well-known 
example (Sauer, Zeitsch, ges. Natunoiss. lii. 1879, p. 706. J. Roth, Sitzb. Akad, Wissensch. 
Berlin, xxviii. 18S3 ; £ Algeria, n. Chem. Geologie.’ ii. p, 428. Hughes, Q. J. G. S. xliv. 

1888, p. 20). 

31 A voluminous series of papers has been published on the crystalline schists and gneisses 
of the Alps. Among these it is only possible here to cite a few : Zaceagna, Bol. Com . Geol. 
Ital. xviii. (1887), p. 346 ; V. Novarese, og>. cit. 1896, No. 3 ; L. Mrazec, £ La protogine du 
Mont Blanc, &c.’ Geneva, 1892; L. Duparc and Mrazcc’s ££ Massif du Mont Blanc,” Mem. 
Soc. Fhys. Hist Nat. Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), 2nd and 3rd parts; Michel Levy, M. S. G. F. 
1879 ; J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 232; ‘Livret Guide du Congres Geol. 
Internat,’ Zurich, 1894. 
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Pre-Cambrian rocks rise to the surface in a number of detached areas in France, 
particularly in Brittany, the Cotentin, the central plateau, 1 Morvan, Cevennes, the 
Pyrenees, the Dauphiny Alps, and the Vosges. In Brittany they have been carefully 
studied by Dr. Barrois, who describes them as largely composed of mica-schists, passing 
Qften into gneiss and into quartzite, and including chlorite-schists, amphibolites, 
talcose and serieitic schists, serpentines, edogites, and pyroxenites. 2 * Extensive masses 
ot granitoid and grauulitic gneisses with mica-schists, amphibolites and other crystalline 
rocks term the foundation of the great central plateau of France. In Brittany, in the 
central plateau, as well as in other regions of France, thick masses of slates and phyllites 
have likewise been assigned to the pre-Cambrian series. In the Cotentin they are re¬ 
presented by the “ Phyllades de St. Lb”—a thick series of hard lustrous slates or 
phyllites, among which sopie disputed organic remains have been found (pp. S77, 927). 
By other geologists, however, these phyllites are placed in the Cambrian system. They 
are named by Prolessor Barrois the “Brioverian system” (from Briovera, the ancient 
name ot St. L6), who separates them into three series: 1st, at the bottom the shales, 
phyllites, grey\vaekes and cherts of St. Lb and Lamballe ; 2nd, the shales, con¬ 
glomerates and limestone of Gourin ; and 3rd, the green flags of Neant. The base 
of the whole passes down insensibly into the crystalline schists below, and it is possible 
that these schists are really metamorphosed parts of the Brioverian series. In the 
absence of determinate fossils it cannot at present he decided whether the Brioverian 
arc pro-Cambrian or Cambrian. They are certainly covered un conformably by un- 
fossil iferons conglomerates and slates which are not improbably Cambrian. 2 

A large area of ancient crystalline schists extends southward from Dresden through 
Bavaria and Bohemia between the valley of the Danube and the headwaters of the 
Elbe. Two well-marked groups have been recognised— (a) red gneiss, containing pink 
orthoclase and a little white potash-mica, covered by (b) grey gneiss, containing white 
or grey felspar, and abundant dark magnesia-mica. According to Gi'unbel the former 
(called by him the Bojan gneiss) may be traced as a distinct formation associated with 
granite, but with very few other kinds of crystalline or schistose rocks, while the latter 
(termed the llcreynian gneiss) consists of gneiss with abundant interstratifications of 
many other schistose rocks, graphitic limestone, and serpentine. The Hercynian gneiss 
is overlain by mica,-schists, above which comes a vast mass of argillaceous schists and 
shales. In Bohemia, these overlying crystalline clay-slates and schists (“Ktage A” of 
Barrando) graduate upward into undoubted clastic rocks known as the Przibrnm Schists, 
uneonformably over which come conglomerates and sandstones lying at the base of 
the fbssili(crons series. 4 The same gradation occurs around the granulitc tract of 
Saxony, where the outer schists may bo merely metamorphosed Pabeozoic sedimentary 
rocks. 2 

In the central and eastern Pyrenees some pre-Cambrian cores consist of masses of 
granitoid gneiss, with various ehloritic and other schists and altered limestones. But 

1 The schists of this region are discussed by Mouret, Bull, Curie. Gfol. France, No. 72 
(1899). 

2 Ann. Sue. Uhl. Ford. viii. x. xiv. xvi. 

Broe. (hoi. , bswor. 1899, p. 105. 

4 For descriptions of the pre-Cumbrian rocks of Saxony see Credner, Z. J>. U. G. 1877, 
p, 757 ; * Das Siichsische Granulitgehirge,’ 1884. Lehmann, cited below. * Brian ter. Geol. 
Speeialkart,” particularly sections Geringswalde, Geyer, Glauchau, Hohenstein, Penig, 
Koohlitz, Schwarzenbexg, Waldheim, Wiesenthal. Bavaria and Bohemia: Giunhel, 
k Geognostisclie Besehreibung dcs Ostbaverischen Grenzgebirges,’ Gotha, 1868. Jokelv, Juhr. 
Geol. BeiehsansfaU, vi. p. 355; viii. pp, 1, 516. Ivalkowsky, £ Die Gneissformation des 
Kulengobirges* (Hahilitationsehrift), Leipzig, 1878 ; Xeues JaJirh. 1S80 (i.) p, 29. F. Katzer, 
* Geologic von Bbhmen,’ 1892. Baden: ‘Erlauter. Geol. Specialkart.’ 

r * Lehmann, 1 Bntstehnng tier alikrystallinischen Sehiefergesteine, ’•1884. 
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the most extensively developed rocks are various phyllites vvliicli here and there have 
assumed a gneissose character from contact motainorphism. 1 In Asturias and Gallicia, 
Barrois has investigated a great series of schists regarded by him as pre-Cambrian, and 
divisible into two important groups—a lower, composed essentially of mica-schists, and 
an upper, consisting of green chloritous, amphibolitic, talrose, or micaceous schists*, 
with subordinate hands of quartzite, serpentine, and cipollino. 2 

America.—In North America the pre-Cambrian rocks, which cover an area estimated 
at more than 2,000,000 square miles, from the Arctic Ocean southwards to the great 
lakes, have been studied in detail for a longer period than those of any other region, and 
in many respects they may serve as the type with which those of other parts of the globe 
may he compared.*" They were first mapped and described by Logan and Murray in 
Canada, and were divided by these observers into two distinct divisions. The lower 
of these, named Laurentian from its extensive development among the Laurentide 
mountains, was described as consisting chiefly of coarse red, grey, and banded fel- 
spathic, homblendic, micaceous, and pyroxenic gneisses with pegmatites, and included 
zones of limestone. The upper group, called Huronian from its exposures in the 
Lake Huron district, was recognised as being composed mainly of quartzites, felsites, 
diorites, diabases, syenites, various coarse and line fragmental volcanic rocks (agglo¬ 
merates and tuffs), clay-slates, and other bedded materials that pass into schists. 
Though the Huronian series was found along the line of junction to dip Inflow the 
Laurentian, this position was believed to be due to disturbance, no doubt being 


1 Cfarrigou, B. R. G. F. I (187;]), p. 418; Oaralp, ‘ Etudes Geologiques sur les Hauls 
massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ Toulouse, 1888. 

2 Ann. Roc. Geol. Novd , ii. (1882). 

:i Out of the large amount of literature which has grown up concerning the pre-Cambrian 
rocks of North America the following works may he cited: \V. E. Logan, ‘Geology of 
Canada,’ 1863. Annual Reports of the Geological Rump of Canada, particularly M.r. 
Lawson’s Report on Rainy Lake in the vol. for 1887; and papers by Dr. Harlow and by 
F. D. Adams in vol. viii. (1896), in Joum. Geol. i. (1893), p. 325, and in Amm Journ. Re}. 

I. (1895), p. 58. Geological and Eatnral Hist.org Rurreg of Minnesota, vol. ii., Geology, 
by N. H. Winched and W. Uphara, 1888, and Annual Reports since 1887. Geological 
Rump of Wisconsin , Final Reports, vols. i. ii. iii. iv. by T. C. Chamberlin, R. 1). Irving,. 
C. E. Wright, E. T. Sweet, T. C. Brooks, &c. Geological Rump of Michigan, 1873 (T. 
Brooks), 1881, vol. iv. (C. Rominger), 1891-92, containing a sketch of the geology of the 
iron, gold, and copper districts by M. E. Wadsworth. Reeond Geological Rurreg of 
Fennsglrania , summary volume on Archaean Rocks by J. P. Lesley, 1892. Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Rurveip especially the 5th and 7th, containing memoirs by 
R. D. Irving, the 10th containing a joint memoir by R. D, Irving and 0. R. Van Hise, the 
14 th with one by Messrs. Walcott and Ridings, the 16th and 21 st with important essays by Van 
Plise, the 20th with papers by W. H. Weed and Pirsson ; also Monograph v., on the eopper- 
bearing rocks of Lake Superior by R. D. Irving ; xxix. by Emerson ; and xxxvi, by Morgan 
Clements and H. L. Smith ; B. UR. G. R. No. 23, T. C. Chamberlin andR. 1). riving; No. 
3.57 by Hall; No. 159 by Emerson, R. Pumpelly and 0. R. van Hise. A nice. Journ' Rn’., 
xliii. (1892), p. 224. A. C. Lawson, Bull. Geol. Roc. Amur. i. (1890), pp. 163, 3 75 ; Bull 
Geol. University, California, iii. No. 3, May 1902. A. Winched, B. Geol. Roc. A mer. i. p Z r n 
ii. p. 85. N. H. Winched. Pros. Amer. Assoc, xxxiii. (1885); Amer. Geol. xv. and xvi (1*895)' 

J. D. Whitney and M. E. Wadsworth, “ The Azoic System,” Bull. Mm. Comp. ZooL Harvard* 

i 1 ™!* C ’ T? 11 HiSe ' Amer ’ J(Wr - xli * ( 1891) > Y 117 J 16t]l -Imh. Rep. U.R. G. R. 
1896, pp. 5/3-8/4 ; 21st Do. 1901, pp. 305-434. R. Pumpelly and C. R. Van Hise, Am. Jour. 
Ret. xlui. (1892), p. 224. The literature of American pro-Cambrian geology has been ex¬ 
haustively collected by C. R. Van Hise in B. U.R. G. R. No. 86, ‘ Correction Papers-’ 
Archaean and Algonkian,’ 1892, and in a series of papers in Journ. Geol. vols. i. ii. hi, and 
iv. continued by 0. K. Leith in subsequent volumes of the same journal. 
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entertained that the former series was tlie younger of the two. All these rocks lie 
beneath the undisturbed Potsdam sandstone of the Cambrian system. 

Since the days of Logan, Murray, and Hunt, the great pioneers of American pre- 
Cambrian geology, the subject has been attacked by many able observers. The Geological 
purveys of Canada and the United States, as well as those of some of the States of the 
Union, particularly Michigan, 'Wisconsin, and Minnesota, have examined the rocks over 
many hundred square miles, and have published voluminous reports concerning them. 
Owing to the great diversity of character which prevails among the oldest crystalline 
rocks of this wide region, and also because many of the districts lie far apart and have 
been worked out independently, considerable variety of nomenclature and diversity of 
view have arisen. At present it is hardly possible to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
though there can he little doubt that before long a general concurrence will be arrived 
at regarding the main features of pre-Cambrian geology in this important region. 
Logan’s original “Laurentian” series, often but incorrectly termed the “Fundamental 
complex,” covers by much the largest area of all the North American pre-Cambrian 
formations, and presents the greatest persistence of lithological character. It consists 
of an intricate aggregation of crystalline rocks, which are sometimes acid and massive, as 
granite and syenite, but generally show more or less marked foliation, so as to pass into 
coarse or granitoid gneisses or gneissoid granites. With these are intimately mixed up 
masses and bands of diorites and gabbros, which usually have a foliated structure and pass 
into true schists, as well as various schists, the origin of which is less certain. There can 
hardly now he any doubt that these various rocks are of igneous origin ; in many cases 
they can he scon actually to cut across and send veins into each other. They have 
subsequently been affected by intense dynamic action, whereby they have undergone 
internal rearrangments ; their component minerals have often been crushed down, they 
have been squeezed into each other, crumpled up and compressed, and have acquired 
the general but unequal foliation which now characterises them. Logan thought he 
Could recognise an older and coarser series, which lie ranked as “Lower Laurentian,” and 
a higher series, composed largely of anorthosites or norites, and including more varied 
and highly foliated gneisses, schists, slates, and limestones, which were regarded as 
“Upper Laurentian.” It was originally supposed that the whole of the rocks were 
probably of sedimentary origin, but had undergone severe metamorphism. 

More recent study of Logan’s typical district aud of other parts of Canada has led 
to a considerable modification of the view’s which he adopted. The igneous origin of 
the so-called Lower Laurentian gneisses is now generally conceded. The anorthosites 
or norites of the upper subdivision have likewise been shown to be enormous protrusions 
of eruptive material which have invaded the schistose rocks among which they lie. 
These latter rocks, known as the Grenville series of Ontario, include varieties of gneiss and 
other schists which have been closely examined by Professor Adams, who lias determined 
by chemical analysis the similarity of their composition to that of altered sediments. 
They are interstratified with quartzites and limestones in such a way as to make their 
original sedimentary origin highly probable. These various rocks arc so intimately 
mingled with the erupted gneisses of the so-called “ Fundamental complex ” that they 
cannot be separated in mapping. There appears to be reason to regard the Grenville 
series as a more highly altered condition of the so-called “ Hastings series,” near the 
city of Ottawa, which presents many points of lithological and stratigraphical resemblance 
to the “ Huronian ” rocks, originally mapped by Logan to the north and north-east of 
Lake Huron. 1 It thus appears that the Laurentian gneisses, instead of forming a 

1 F. D. Adams, Penes. Jahrb. Beilage Band viii. (1893); Amer. Journ. Ski. 1. (1895), p. 
58; hi. (1897), p. 173 ; Rej). Geol. Sure. Canada , Part i. vok viii. (1896). 

A. P. Coleman, “The Huronian Question,” A mew Geol. xxix. (1902), p. 325. The anor¬ 
thosites of Lake Superior are discussed by N. H. Winchell and A. C. Lawson, Bull. Geol. 
Svrv. Minnesota, No. 8, 1893. 
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“fundamental complex ” on which the oldest sedimentary formations repose, are really in 
part at least younger than these formations, and have been actually intruded into and 
through them. It was proposed by the United States Geological Survey to reserve the 
term “Archman” for all the essentially igneous rocks that underlie the pre-Cambrian 
sedimentary formations, and to embrace these sedimentary formations under the genera,! 
designation of “ Algonkian.” But we now know that the “Areluvan” series includes 
various sedimentary intercalations, and that the “Algonkian” is actually pierced by 
portions of the “ Archaean ” masses. Some revision of the nomenclature is thus necessary. 
At present it is not definitely known how much of the so-called Laurentian or “funda¬ 
mental complex ” is older than the Huronian rocks. 

In Canada and the Lake Superior region of the United States the following groups 
of pre-Cambrian formations have been recognised in descending order beneath the oldest 
Cambrian strata there developed. 

Keweenawan (Nipigon of W. Ontario) consists of three main divisions, having a united 
thickness which varies up to 35,000, or according to Irving, even to 50,000 feel,. 
At the base lies a band of gabbro. Above it comes the main group of the formation, 
consisting of a vast succession of lava-sheets which, in their higher parts, become more 
interstratitied with sandstones and conglomerates. The third group is composed 
of detrital material derived from the waste of the rocks below. 1 The Keweenawan 
lies unconformably on the Animikie series. 

Animikie (Penokee, Upper Menominee, Upper Marquette), mainly a, sedimentary series, 
consisting of a lower quartzite and an upper slate formation, with subordinate beds 
of siderite and ferruginous chert. A irv-. r 1 ..-..' r.nconfr.rninbility :;t the base of this 
series extends over a wide area and, : :■> .j;iwso:i, marks.-! va>: interval of time, 

separating the Huronian from all later periods.- 

Upper !! uroniar (Upper Keewatin, Lower Menominee, Lower Marquette), mainly a 
sedimentary series comprising limestones, quartzites, conglomerates, slates, &c. 
These strata are pierced by granites or gneisses, and lie, uneouformably on the older 
members of the series with a conglomerate at the base. 

Lower Huronian (Lower Keewatin) composed largely of green schists with recognisable 
sediments, among which are quartzites, sandstones, arkoses, and conglomerates, 
together with limestones and shales that pass into phyllites. Large bodies of volcanic 
rocks are included, consisting of greenstones and tuffs which have been altered into 
schists. An uneonforiuability occurs at the base of this series. 

Coutchieliing, characteristic rather of the west than of the east, consists of quartz- 
biotite-schists and fine, grey gneisses of remarkably uniform character. In the 
Eastern districts of Canada the Hastings and Grenville series above referred to arc tlm 
oldest rocks to which a sedimentary origin can be assigned. They have been invaded 
by portions of the Laurentian gneisses, granites, and anorthosites.' 

Laurentian (“Fundamental complex”). The rocks comprised under this mime may 
include the oldest masses of the continent. They arts of eruptive character, and are 
certainly in part younger than the overlying formations below the “ Fpareluean 
interval.” 

In the east of the Canadian region a large development of sedimentary deposits 
underlies the Cambrian formations, and, mainly through the labours of Mr. 
U. F. Matthew, has been made to yield an interesting fauna. These rocks, which have 
been variously considered as pre-Cambrian and as Cambrian, occur in New Brunswick, 
Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. In the last-named district they have been sub¬ 
divided by Mr. Walcott as follows 


1 C. It. Van Hise, />. U.8. G. 8, No. 80, 1892; Kith Ami. Iiep. (\8 . (}, 8, 1890. 
In illustration of the differences of opinion among North American geologists as to the correla¬ 
tion of the pre-Cambrian rocks of the eoutinent, see t lie series of papers by Professor 
N. H. Winched in Antcr. Geo/, vols. xv. and xvi., published in 1895; A. B. Willmott, 
Journ. Geo/.x. (1902), p. 67; A. O. Lawson, JHi/l Geo/. Cuir. Ot/ifmoiia'ui No 
(1902), p. 51. ‘ ' * 

“The Epareluean Interval,” in tin* paper last cited. 
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Random reddish and grey sandstones, with some shales and conglomerates, 

perhaps . . . . . . . .1000 feet 

Signal Hill red and grey sandstones, with a thick conglomerate at the top. *1120 ,, 
Momahle dark hrown or blackish slates (St. John’s), with obscure organic 

remains ........ 2000 ,, 

Torbay green, purple, pinkish, or red slates, in frequent alternations : forms 

supposed to be Oldhamia , found towards the top of the group . 3300 ,, 

Conception slate-conglomerate, slates (1650 feet) lying on diorites, quartzites, 

and jaspery bands and hard greenish slates (1300 feet) . . 2950 ,, 


12,370 feet 

At the top of the Random group lies a tliin band of conglomeratic limestone, which 
is taken by Mr. Walcott as the base of the Cambrian system. 1 

Far to the west, in the heart of the continent, pre-Cambrian rocks extend over a 
wide area in Montana (Belt Mountains), where they consist of shales and limestones, 
with some quartzite and sandstone at the base. They attain the great thickness of 
12,000 feet, of which nearly 7000 feet are composed of shales in live principal groups, 
with two massive limestones, the lower of which (ISTewland Limestone) is 2000 feet and 
the higher (Helena) 2400 feet thick. In shales at a depth of 7700 feet from the top 
of the series four species of annelid trails have been found, with worm burrows and 
thousands of ill-preserved crustacean fragments that appear to be early forms of merosto- 
mata. 2 * These strata are covered unconforraably by others of Middle Cambrian age. 
Again, in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, a remarkable series of strata, nearly 
12,000 feet thick, unconformably underlies a Middle Cambrian formation. It differs 
considerably in lithological character from that of Montana, presenting a much less 
development of limestone and a great predominance of sandstones, and including an 
interstratified zone of basaltic lavas, with intercalated sandstones, 800 feet in thickness. 
Traces of organisms have been detected in the upper (dinar) division of this series. 
One of these, a stromatopora-like form, was doubtfully referred by Dawson to Crypto¬ 
won, though he thought it might not be really organic. Some objects like discinoid 
shells have been described under the name of Cliuariati 

From beneath the oldest sedimentary rocks, gneisses, and other crystalline masses 
like those of the eastern States and Canada rise to the surface in the mountain chains 
throughout the continent. Pre-Cumbrian sediments appear in the Adirondack range. 4 

Africa. —Crystal line schists and gneisses, with granites and other massive crystalline 
rocks, cover a large part of this continent. They come to the surface in many wide 
districts from Egypt to the Cape. From the first cataract of the Nile they stretch 
eastwards into the Arabian mountains and the peninsula of Sinai. They form the 
rugged platform which, stretching southward from the Nubian Desert, lias been over- 
ilowed by the lavas of Abyssinia, and supports the great line of old volcanoes, of which 
Kilimanjaro and Mount Xenia are the chief. Crossing German Fast Africa and the 
British territories they sweep through the western tracts of Matabelo Land, the 
Transvaal, and Bechuanaland to the north of Cape Colony. 5 They range along the 

1 Pror. Ra.s ftintjtun. Acad. tick i. (1900), p. 310. There is a difference of opinion 
between this geologist and Mr. W. G. Matthew as to the classification of these rocks. The 
latter classes as pre-Cambrian, under the name of “Etchiminian,” the older sedimentary rocks 
below a certain sandstone which, he thinks, lies at or near the horizon of Olendtus {Trans. 
New York Arad,, tick xiv. p. 103). Mr. 'Walcott, on the other hand, carries the Cambrian 
down to the top of the Random group, and regards the “ Etchiminian terrane” as Lower 
Cambrian. The Etchiminian fossils are noticed pnstca, p. 931. 

2 C. I). Walcott, Bull. (hoi. tine. Amen x. (1899), pp. 201, 235. 

:i (J. D. Walcott, op. cit. pp. 215, 232. 

4 J. F. Kemp, Proc. A men Assoc, xlix. (1900), Address to Geological Section. 

5 E. Cohen, Nmcs Jahrh. 1874 ; A. Schenck, Petermann Mitthnk xxxiv. (1888), p. 225; 
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west coast at a greater or less distance from the sea, mounting inland into the great 
central plateau. Some portions of them have been described in detail as developed in 
the Congo basin. 1 They rise in isolated tracts of the Sahara and appear again in the 
core of the Atlas mountains. 

India.—In India, the oldest known rocks are gneisses which underlie the most 
ancient Paheozoic formations, and appear to belong to two periods. The older or 
Bundelkund gneiss is covered imeonformably by certain ‘ 4 transition ” or ‘“submeta- 
morphic ” rocks, which, as they approach the younger gneiss, become altered and inter¬ 
sected by granitic intrusions. The younger or peninsular gneiss is therefore believed to he 
a metamorphic series unconformable to the older gneiss. In the western Himalayan chain 
there are likewise two gneisses—a central gneiss, probably Arclnean, and an upper gneiss 
formed by the metamorphism of older Paleozoic rocks into which it passes, and which lie 
uneonformably on the older gneiss and contain abundant fragments derived from it. 2 

China.—Pre-Cambrian rocks are extensively developed in Northern China, forming 
the fundamental masses round and over which the later rocks have been laid down. 
According to Richthofen, the oldest portions of the series are mica-gneisses and gneiss- 
granites with hornblende-schists, mica-schists, &c., having an N.N.W. strike and steep 
inclination. Apparently of later date are some chlorite-gneisses and hornblende-gneisses 
with intercalations of mica-gneiss and gramdite, hut without gneiss-granite, seen in 
north Tshili and north Shansi, and marked by a persistent W.S.W. and E.N.E. strike. 
These rocks are succeeded uneonformably by a great series of groups which may belong 
to distinct periods. They consist of mica-schists, crystalline limestones, black quartz¬ 
ites, hornblende-schists, coarse conglomerates, and green schists. With some of these 
groups are associated granite, pegmatite, syenite, and diorite. The whole series under¬ 
went great plication and denudation before the deposition of the older Paheozoic forma¬ 
tions (Sinisian). 3 

Japan. —The Abukuma plateau of Japan presents a copious development of amphi- 
bole- and biotite-granites, both massive and schistose, gneiss-mica-schist, biotite-schists 
with garnet or hornblende, titanite-amphibole-scliists, quartz-schists, amphibole-piorite 
and other crystalline masses, which have been fully described by Professor Koto. 4 

Australasia. —In New Zealand crystalline schists cover an area of 8000 squa.ro miles. 
In the South Island the most ancient Paheozoic rocks are underlain by vast masses of 
crystalline foliated rocks traceable nearly continuously on the west side of the main 
watershed. The geological relations of these masses have not yet been satisfactorily- 
defined, and it does not appear to he established whether any portions of them are 
undoubtedly pre-Cambrian. They are divided by Sir J. Hector into two series, of 
which the lower consists of gneiss, granite, &c., with an overlying mass of hornhlendie, 
micaceous, and argillaceous schists (probably metamorphosed Devonian) ; while the 
upper consists of argillaceous slates and schists, which are regarded as probably altered 
Silurian or even Carboniferous rocks. 5 In Canterbury there is a central zone of 
micaceous, talcose, and graphitic schists, overlain by chlorite and hornblende-schists, 
and lastly by a quartzitic zone interleaved with schists. ,5 Crystalline schists and 
gneisses form the rugged mountainous ground of south-western Otago. The centre of 


W. Gibson, Q. J. G. & xlviii. (1892), p. 420 ; Trans. Fed InsL Min. Ewpn. 1890. K. H. 
Hatch, Q. J. <S. & liv. (1898), p. 73. 

1 J. Cornet, Jmi. Soc. Belt/. Gfol. xxiv. (1897), p. 25 ; Bull tio<\ Behje Gfol. xi. (1899), 

p. 311. 

2 Medlicott and Blanford, ‘Manual of Geology of India,’ pp. xviii, xxvi, and Oldham ns 
2nd edit, of same work, chap. ii. 

3 Richthofen, ‘China,’ii. 1882. 

4 Jovrn. Coll. Bci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, v. (1893), Part iii. 

5 ‘ Handbook of New Zealand,’ by J. Hector, M.D., Wellington, 1883. 

6 Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury,’ p. 252. 
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tliis province is occupied by a broad band of gently inclined mica-schists and slates. 
These rocks are the main gold-bearing series of Otago. 1 

Rocks assigned to an Archaean age are believed to cover an area of perhaps 20,000 
square miles in Australia. They consist of gneiss, mica-schist, chlorite, or talc-schists, 
hornblende-schists, quartzites, conglomerates, micaceous red mudstones, marble limestone, 
lnematite, ilmenite, and graphite. They have not been definitely recognised in Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and the northern territory of South Australia, though 
some of the crystalline schists known in these regions may ultimately be referable to 
this part of the Geological Record. In South Australia they are developed on a large 
scale near Adelaide, and in the Mount Lofty range. At Ardros'san they are uncoil - 
formably overlain by the Lower Cambrian Limestone. Arclisean rocks appear in the 
Musgrave and Macdonnell ranges and in the Kimberley district of West Australia.- 
In Tasmania rocks assigned to the Arclnran series cover large tracts on the west side 
of the island, and occur less abundantly in the north and east. They consist of gneiss, 
quartz-schists, mica-schists, talc-schists, chlorite-schists, siliceous conglomerates and 
breccias, with frequent subordinate bands of limestone, dolomite, serpentine, haematite, 
magnetite, and other minerals. 


Part II. Paleozoic. 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages that though the stratified 
pre-Cambrian rocks are generally separated by an unconformahility from 
formations of later age, such a break does not always occur, and that 
in its absence, no sharp line of division can be drawn by way of upward 
limit to the pre-Cambrian series. It is obvious that the physical con¬ 
ditions of sedimentation underwent no universal interruption at the 
close of pre-Cambrian time, hut that these conditions, having already 
been established long before the Cambrian period, were continued in 
some regions into that period without a break. Moreover, it has now 
been ascertained beyond doubt that plant and animal life had already 
appeared upon the earth during pre-Cambrian time. Hence the term 
Palaeozoic, or Primary, which has hitherto been used to denote the 
older fossiliferous systems that terminate downward at the base of the 
Cambrian rocks is no longer strictly accurate, unless it is extended so as 
to include the very oldest strata in which organic remains have been 
found. Geologists have agreed to fix the base of the Cambrian system 
at the OleneUus-zone, already referred to. It is quite evident, however, 
that at any moment a new series of fossils may he discovered below that 
horizon, and it will then be matter for consideration whether such a series 
should he included in the Cambrian fauna or be made the palaeontological 
basis for the designation of a still older geological system. In the present 
meagre state of our knowledge regarding these ancient rocks, it seems the 
most prudent course to take in the meantime the platform of the Olenellus- 
zone, which has now been recognised in many parts of the globe, as the 
Cambrian basement, and to fix there provisionally the downward limit of 

1 Hutton’s { Geology of Otago,’ p. 31. ? 

2 Professor Edgeworth David, Presidential Address, Pror. Linn . Aoc. iV. K Wales, viii. 
(1894), p. 548. For the notices of Australian geology on this and subsequent pages I am 
muck indebted to the lucid summary presented in this Address. 

3 R. M. Jolmstou, ‘Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, p. 16. 
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tlie Palaeozoic series of systems. That series will thus include all the 
older sedimentary formations from the bottom of the Cambrian to the 
top of the Permian system. The strata embraced under the comprehen¬ 
sive designation of Palaeozoic consist mainly of sandy and muddy sediments 
with occasional intercalated zones or thick masses of limestone. They 
bear witness for the most part to comparatively" shallow water and the 
proximity of land. Their frequent alternations of sandstone, shale, con¬ 
glomerate, and other detrital materials, their abundant rippled and sun- 
cracked surfaces, marked often with burrows and trails of worms, as well 
as the prevalent character of their organic remains, show that they must 
generally have been deposited in areas of slow subsidence, bordering 
continental or insular masses of land. Their limestones and cherts may 
point to accumulation in deeper and clearer water. From the character 
of the organisms preserved in them, the Palaeozoic rocks, as far as the 
present evidence goes, may be grouped into two main divisions—an older 
and a newer: the former, or Silurian facies (from the base of the 
Cambrian to the top of tlie Silurian system), distinguished more especially 
by the abundance of its graptolitic, trilobitic, and brachiopodous fauna,, 
and by the absence of vertebrate remains, save from the uppermost 
formations; the latter, or Carboniferous facies (from the top of the 
Silurian to the top of the Permian system), marked • by the number and 
variety of its fishes and amphibians, the absence of graptolites, the 
decreasing number of trilobites, and the increasing abundance of its 
cryptogamic terrestrial flora. 

Section i. Cambrian. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

In those regions of the world where the relations of the pre-Cambrian 
to the oldest unmetamorphosed Palaeozoic rocks are most clearly exposed 
and have been most carefully studied, it is seldom that any conformable 
passage can be traced between these two great rock-groups, though, as 
already stated, occasional examples of such a gradation occur. .More 
usually a marked unconformability and strong lithological contrast have 
been observed between the two series, the younger frequent!y r abounding 
in pebbles derived from the waste of the older. Such a break points to 
the lapse of a vast interval of time during which the pre-Cambrian rocks, 
after suffering much crumpling and metamorphism, were ridgetl up into 
land and were then laid open to prolonged denudation. These changes 
seem to have been more especially prevalent in the northern part of the 
northern hemisphere. At all events, there is evidence of extensive up¬ 
heaval of land in the north-west of Europe and across the northern tracts 
of North America and Northern China 1 prior to the deposit of the earliest 

1 The vast erosion of the pre-Palaeozoic land is nowhere more impressively shown than in 
Northern China, where, as Itiehthofen has pointed out, the oldest gneisses are surmounted 
hy thousands of feet of sedimentary material (Sinisian formation), in the uppermost parts of 
which Primordial fossils are found. ‘China,’ vol. ii. 
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remaining portions of the Palaeozoic formations. These strata, indeed, 
were derived from the degradation of that northern land, the extent and 
height of which may be in some measure realised from the enormous 
piles of sedimentary rock which have been formed out of its waste. To 
this day, much of the land in the boreal tracts of the northern hemisphere 
still consists of pre-Cambrian gneiss. We cannot affirm that the primeval 
northern land was lofty; but, if it was not, it must have been subjected 
to repeated renewals of elevation, to compensate for the loss of height 
which it suffered in the denudation that provided material for the deep 
masses of Palaeozoic sedimentary rock. 

The earliest connected suite of deposits in the Palaeozoic series re¬ 
ceived the name “Cambrian” from Sedgwick, who with great skill un¬ 
ravelled the stratigraphy of the most ancient sedimentary rocks of North 
Wales (Cambria). When the peculiar brachiopodous and trilobitic fauna 
of Murchison’s Silurian system was found to descend into these rocks, the 
term Primordial Zone or Primordial Silurian was applied to them by 
Barrande in Bohemia. For many years, however, they yielded so few 
fossils that their place as a distinct section of the geological record was 
disputed. Eventually by the labours of Barrande in Bohemia; Hicks 
in South Wales; Brogger, Linnarsson, and others in Scandinavia ; Schmidt 
in the Baltic provinces of Bussia; Billings, Matthew, Walcott, and others 
in Canada and the United States, as well as various workers in other 
countries—such a distinctive fauna has been brought to light as serves to 
characterise a series of deposits at the base of the Palaeozoic formations. 
This assemblage of fossils, Barrande’s first or Primordial fauna, is now by 
Common consent more commonly known as Cambrian. The use of the 
terms Cambrian and Silurian will be more fully referred to in later 
pages. 

Bocks. —The rocks of the Cambrian system present considerable 
uniformity of lithological character over the globe. They consist of grey 
and reddish grits or greywackes, quartzites, and conglomerates, with 
shales, slates, phyllitcs, or schists, and sometimes thick masses of lime¬ 
stone. Their false-bedding, ripple-marks, and sun-cracks indicate deposit 
in shallow water and occasional exposure of littoral surfaces to desiccation. 
The limestones and cherts are doubtless the memorials of deeper seas where 
mechanical sediments ceased to be deposited. Nodules and layers of 
phosphate of lime are found among the shales and limestones both in 
Europe and in North America. 1 Sir A. C. Bamsay suggested that the non- 
fossiliferous reel strata may have been laid down in inland basins, 
and he speculated upon the probability even of glacial action in Cambrian 
time in Britain. 2 As might be expected from their high antiquity, and 
consequent exposure to the terrestrial changes of a long succession of 
geological periods, Cambrian rocks are usually much disturbed. They 

1 See papers by H. Hedstriim, Oeol Foren . Stockholm, xviii. (1897), pp. 560-C20, and 
authorities there cited ; also J. G. Andersson, Bull Oeol Inst. Ujmala, ii. Part ii (1895), 
and Oeol Foren. Stockholm, xix. p. 245. 

- (J. J. O. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 250 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. xxiii. (1874), p. 334 ; Brit. Assoc. 
1880, Presidential Address. 
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have often been thrown into plications, dislocated, placed on end, cleaved 
and metamorphosed. In some regions they contain clear evidence of 
contemporaneous volcanic action. Thus in Wales they include towards 
their base an interesting group of felsitic and diabase-tuffs, and olivine- 
diabase lavas, through which eruptive acid rocks (granite, quartz-felsite, 
d:c.) have risen. 

Life. —Much interest necessarily attaches to Cambrian fossils, for 
excepting the few and obscure organic remains obtained from pre- 
Cambrian strata, they are the oldest assemblage of organisms yet known. 
They form no doubt only a meagre representation of the fauna of which 
they were once a living part. One of the first reflections which they sug¬ 
gest is that they present far too varied and highly organised a suite of 
organisms to allow us for a moment to suppose that they indicate the 
first fauna of our earthy surface. Unquestionably they must have had 
a long series of ancestors, though of these still earlier forms such slight 
traces have yet been recovered. 1 Thus, at the very outset of his study 
of stratigraphical geology, the observer is confronted with a proof of 
the imperfection of the geological record. When he begins the ex¬ 
amination of the Cambrian fauna, so far as it has been preserved, 
he at once encounters further evidence of imperfection. Whole tribes 
of animals, which almost certainly were represented in Cambrian 
seas, have entirely disappeared, while those of which remains have 
been preserved belong to different and widely separated divisions of 
invertebrate life. 

The prevailing absence of limestones from the Cambrian deposits of 
Western Europe, except in N.W. Scotland, is accompanied by a scarcity of 
the foraminifera, corals, and other calcareous organisms which abound 
in the limestones of the next great geological series. 2 The character 
of the general sandy and muddy sediment must have determined the 
distribution of life on the floor of the Cambrian sea in that region, and doubt¬ 
less has also affected the extent of the final preservation of the organisms 
actually entombed. In North America, on the other hand, where thick 
sheets of Cambrian limestone occur, the conditions of sedimentation have 
been far more favourable for the preservation of organic forms; hence the 
known Cambrian fauna of this region exceeds in numerical value that of 
Europe. 

The plants of the Cambrian period have been scarcely at all preserved. 
No vestige of any land plant of this age has yet been detected. That 
the sea then possessed its sea-weeds, can hardly be doubted, and various 
fucoid-like markings on slates and sandstones (e.g. the so-eallcd fucoids 
of the “ fucoid-beds ” of N.W. Scotland, and of the “ fucoidal sandstone ” 
of Scandinavia) have been referred to the vegetable kingdom. The 

1 Richthofen has suggested that in China possibly some of the deep parts of his “Smisiau ” 
formation (which in its higher parts yields Primordial fossils) may yet reveal traces of still 
older faunas. 

2 In the Baltic basin some bands of limestone occur in the comparatively thin series of 
Cambrian strata. In Scotland the Cambrian system includes some 1500 feet of dolomite ami 
limestone. 
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genus Eophyton 1 from Sweden, Phycodes from the a Phyeoidenschiefer ” of 
the Fichtelgebirge and other forms from the Potsdam sandstone of North 
America, have been described as 
plants. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, that of these various 
markings some are tracks, probably 
of worms, others are worm-casts, 
while some are merely imitative 
wrinkles and markings of inorganic 
origin. 2 It is not certain that any 
of them are truly plants. Some 
branched filamentous forms found in 
the Cambrian limestone of Sardinia 
have been described as oonfervoid 
algteA What has been regarded as 
an undoubted organism occurs in 
abundance in the Cambrian rocks of 
the south-east of Ireland, and is named 
Oldhamia (Fig. 374). For many years 
it was considered to be a sertularian 
zoophyte, subsequently it was referred 
to the calcareous algie ; but its true 
grade seems still uncertain. 4 

Among the animal organisms of 
the Cambrian rocks some of the 
simplest forms yet detected are 
radiolaria (Splueroidea). Lithistid 
sponges are present in Arcluwsci/jthia and Niyterella ; and hexactinellids in 
Protospongia r> (Fig. 374). No calcareous forms are yet known in this 
ancient formation. The hydrozoa appear chiefly in the earliest forms of the 
tribe of graptolites which played such an important part in Silurian time. 
Didyogmptas (Didyonnna) is one of the most characteristic fossils of the 
primordial zone of Scandinavia. It is found also in Central Europe, Britain 
and North America. The St. John group of New Brunswick, which 
is referred to the upper part of the Cambrian system, likewise contains 
representatives of the Dichograptidre and Callograptidse. Casts regarded 
as those left by medusae on the soft mud by the sea-shore were noticed 

1 See G. J. Hindu, Urol May. 1886, p. 337 ; the “fueoids” of tlie “ fucoid-beds ” of 
N.W. Scotland are undoubtedly worm-casts. 

a See A. (t. Nathorst’s essay, u Nouvelles observations sur des traces d’Animaux, &c.” 
4to, Stockholm, 1886. See note, postca, p. 936. 

J! J. G. Bornemaim, Nor. Act, Acad. Civs. Leap. Car. lvi. 1891. 

4 Its claim to be considered organic lias even been disputed, but from the manner in 
which it occurs on successive thin laminie of deposit 1 cannot doubt that it is really ol 
organic origin. The latest discussion of the subject by Professor Sollas will be found in 
Q. J, (l & lvi. (1900), p. 273. Pie has no doubt of its organic origin, but cannot definitely 
say whether it was a plant or an animal. 

5 For a description of the character of this earliest sponge, see Sollas, Q. J. (L S. xxxvi. 
(1880), p. 362. 
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by Dr. Nath or st in 1881 as occurring in tlie Lower Cambrian rocks of 
Scandinavia. Since that time Mr. Y\ alcott has brought to light a 
remarkable series of well-preserved casts in the Middle Cambrian forma¬ 
tions of Alabama. Those in the lower subdivision are referred to two 
genera, Meclusina and Dadyloidites , and those in the middle group to 
Laotira and Brookselhi . The forms of these perishable organisms have 
been singularly well preserved in the fine sediment, and a series of casts 
of modern Medusae in plaster of Pains has illustrated in a striking manner 



Fig. 373.-—Group of Cambrian Trilobites. * 

1, Clonusimpar, Salt, (enlarged); 2, Paradoxides Davidis, Salt. 3, Ccmocoryphe (?) Williamsoni, 
Belt.; 4, Ellipsoccphalus Hold, Soli loth,; 5, Agnostus triseetus? Halt, (enlarged); 11, Miorodiseus 
sculptus, Hicks (enlarged); 7, Agnostus Barlowii, Belt, (enlarged); 8, Krinnys vennlosa, Salt; 
9, Plubonides Sedgwickii, Hicks; 10, Agnostus cambrensis, Hicks (and enlarged); il, Dikelo- 
ccjdialus celticus, Salt. 


the process of fossilisation. 2 The Actinozoa of the Cambrian period occur 
in a number of early types of corals which include the family of 
Archaeocyathidse (.Archmoctjtitlm s, 3 Eih utOjMhim , Spirocyathus, Proiophardm , 
Ac.). The Echinodermata are represented by crinoids (Dendrocrvnus ?), 
cystideans (Protocystites or Protocystis , Fig 374, Eocysfdfes or Jiocpfi% Macro* 
cystella , Lichenoides ? Trochocystites , and other doubtful genera) and star-fishes 
(Palmsteriua, Fig. 375). The crinoids reached their culmination in a 

1 Where not otherwise stated the figures are of the natural size. 
a Walcott, Mon. U. A'. (J. K No. xxx. (1898). 

* Hinde, Q. J. G. N. xlv. (1889), p. 129. 
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variety of forms during Palaeozoic time. Though still enormously abun¬ 
dant in individuals on some parts of the present sea-floor, they are but 
poorly repi’esented there compared with the profusion of their genera and 
species in the earlier periods of the earth’s history. Palaeozoic crinoids 
were distinguished by the vaulted arrangement of accurately fitting 
plates, by which their viscera were completely enclosed, after the manner 
of the sea-urchins. The extinct class of cystideans, so named from the 
bag-like form in which the polygonal plates enclosing them are arranged, 
appear first in Cambrian strata and reach their highest development in 



Fig'. 374.—Group of Cambrian Fossils. 

1, Arenicolites (Arenicola) didyinus, Salt.; 2, Oldliamia antiqua, Forbes; 3, Hyolithes oornigatus, Salt.’; 
4, Protocystites (Protocystis) menevensis, Hicks (£); f>, Protospongia feuestrata, Salt, (and en¬ 
larged $); 6, Dischm pileolus, Hicks (and enlarged); 7, Obolella maeulata, Hicks. 

the lower half of the Silurian system, above which they rapidly 
diminish, until they disappear in the Carboniferous formations. 

That Annelids existed during the Cambrian period is shown by their 
frequent trails and burrows (Arenicolites or Arenicola , Fig. 374, Crmiana , 
Scolithus, Planolites, &c.), and also possibly by the microscopic objects (cono- 
donts) described by Pander from the Cambrian Blue Clay of Northern 
Russia, and believed by him to be fish-teeth, but regarded by Zittel and 
others as more probably those of free-swimming worms. But the most 
abundantly preserved forms of life are Crustacea, chiefly belonging to the 
extinct order of Trilobites (Figs. 372, 373). It is a suggestive fact that 
these organisms appear even here, as it were, on the very threshold of 
authentic biological history, to have reached their full structural develop- 
VOL. n P 
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ment. Some of them, indeed, were of dimensions scarcely ever afterwards 
equalled, and already presented groat variety of form. Individuals of 
the species Farad oxides Davklis are sometimes nearly two feet long. But 
with these giants were mingled other types of diminutive size. It is 
noteworthy also, as Dr. Hicks has pointed out, that while the trilohites 
had attained their maximum size at this early period, they were 
represented by genera indicative of almost every stage of development, 


i 



Fig. 375.-—Group of Cambrian Fossils. 

1, Orthoeeras? sericoum, Salt. ; 2, Ikilaasterina ramseyonsis, Hicks ; 3, Lingulella Davisii, McCoy* 
4, ConulariaHomfrayi, Salt. ; 5, Ortliis Carausii, Salt; (*, Bolleroplum arfononsis. Salt. * 7,Fal:eami 
HopktaKOMi, lacks; 8, Hymenocarfs venntauula, Salt, (and suUuwsd); 9, atcnn.Ionlacambn.nKis, 
Hicks (enlarged). 

a from the little Agnostus with two rings in the thorax, and Mimdiscm 
with four, to Eyinnys with twenty-four.^ (^nim^trijiduc^ Agnosias, Oletiellvs 
Parudoxuhs, Olenus, and many other Cambrian trilohites appear to be 
without eyes. 1 In other genera (Ariondhs [Agrmdos], IPlipsoee/dialus, 
1 The recent researches of Lindstriim on the visual organs of trilohites (AT. Prat*/:. IV/. 
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&c.) the eyes are so imperfectly shown that they were long unrecognised. 
With these forms were associated others having large eyes. 1 In the lower 
portions of the system the genera Oleuellus (Fig. 372), Olenelloides, and 
Huhnia are specially distinctive. Other characteristic Cambrian genera 
(Fig. 373) besides those already mentioned are Pluto nicies, Anornocare, 
Ptychoparia, Sole nuple ura , Dikelocephalm, Olenus, Parabolina, Peltura, 
Eurycare, SpJuwvjditJudmus, Olenoides, Liosfmcus, and Anopolemts . Phyllo- 
carid crustaceans likewise occur (Hymeuocaris, Fig. 375, Lingulocaris), 
and there are representatives of the ostracods ( Primitia, Entomirlella). 

In striking contrast to the thoroughly Palaeozoic and long extinct 
order of trilobites, the Brachiopocls appear in numerous genera of the 
simple non-articulated forms which are still familiar in the living world. 
Of the four orders into which they are divided, the first (Atremata) is well 
represented by Iphiclea {Paterina), Obolns, Obolella (Fig. 374), Bhinobolus , 
Liitgidella (Fig. 375), and Ling id ep is. The Neotremata muster largely in 
the genera Acrotreta, Aerothele, Limtarssonia , Trematoholus , and 

Disciuolepis. The articulate orders were likewise represented : the Pro- 
tremata by Kutorglna, Billing sella, Leptella, Orthis ; the Telotremata by 
primitive forms of 

True ■mollusks were likewise present in the Cambrian seas, though 
their remains have only been sparingly preserved. The Lamellibranchs 
or pelecypods (Fig. 375) appear to be represented by Modioloides and 
other genera, perhaps also by Fordilla, which if not a crustacean like 
Estheria is the oldest known bivalve. The G-asteropods have been 
more abundantly preserved. They include the archaic Scenella (the 
earliest limpets), Stenotheca, Platyceras, Bhaphistoma, Pleurotomaria, Ophileiti, 
Mad area, Trochonema, and Sidndites. The Pteropods may be repre¬ 
sented by species of Torellella, Hyolitludlus, Salter el la, Coleolus , Coleolokles, 
and Hyoliihes (Fig. 374). Two genera of nautiloid Cephalopods, Ortho- 
c&ras (Fig. 375) and Cyrtoeerus, have been described from Upper Cambrian 
(Tremadoc) strata, but doubt has been cast upon some alleged Cambrian 
forms. 

Taking palaeontological characters as a guide in classification, and 
especially the distribution of the trilobites, geologists have grouped the 
Cambrian rocks in three divisions—the lower or Olenellus group, the 
middle or Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain .* 2 —The area of Britain in which the fullest development of the oldest known 
Paheozoio rocks has yet been found is the principality of Wales. The rocks are there 

Akad. xxxiv. 1901) indicate that the eye-like ridge which occurs in many genera was not a 
true eye. 

1 Q. I. (L K xxviii. p. 174. 

s See Sedgwick’s Memoirs in Q. J. G. S. vols. i. ix. iv. viii., and his ‘Synopsis of the 
Classification of the British Paleozoic Rocks,’ 4to, 1855 ; Murchison’s ‘ Silurian System ’ and 
2 Siluria’; Salter’s ‘Oat. of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils,’ with preface by Sedgwick, 1873 ; 
Ramsay’s ‘North Wales,’ Geological Survey Memoirs , vol. iii. ; and papers by Salter, 
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of great thickness (12,000 feet or more), they have yielded a fauna which, though 
somewhat scanty, is sufficient for purposes of stratigrapliical correlation, and they 
possess additional importance from the fact that they were the first strata of such 
antiquity to be worked out stratigraphieally and paleontologically. As already stated, 
they were called Cambrian by Sedgwick, from their extensive development in North 
Wales (Cambria), where he originally studied them. Their true base is nowhere seem 
Professor Hughes, Dr. Hicks, Professor Bonney and others believe that a conglomerate 
and grit generally mark the base of the Cambrian series. 1 According to Sir A. G. 
Ramsay, on the other hand, the base of the Cambrian series is either concealed by over- 
lying formations or by the metarn.orph.ism which, in his opinion, has converted portions 
of the Cambrian series into various crystalline rocks. Both in Pembrokeshire and 
Carnarvonshire the lowest visible slates, shales, and sandstones are intercalated with 
and pass down into a volcanic series (felsites, diabases, and tuffs), the base of which has 
not been found. In certain localities, as in Anglesey, Cambrian strata are seen to lie un~ 
conformably on pre-Cambrian schists, and there not only the basement volcanic group but 
some of the lowest members of the fossiliferous series are wanting. There is then not 
only an unconformable junction, but an overlap. 

Starting from the volcanic group at the base, the geologist can trace an upward 
succession through thousands of feet of grits and slates into the Silurian system, 
Considerable diversity of opinion has existed as to the line where the upper limit of the 
Cambrian division should be drawn. Murchison contended that this lino should he 
placed below strata where a trilobitie and brachiopodous fauna begins, and that these 
strata cannot be separated from the overlying Silurian system. He therefore included 
as Cambrian only the barren grits and slates of Plarlecli, Llanberis, and the Longmymh 
Sedgwick, on the other hand, insisted on carrying the line up to the base of the Upper 
Silurian rocks. He thus left these rocks as alone constituting the Silurian system, and 
massed all the Lower Silurian rocks in his Cambrian system. Murchison worked out 
the stratigrapliical order of succession from above, chiefly by help of organic remains. 
He advanced from where the superposition of the rocks is clear and undoubted, and lor 
the first time in the history of geology, ascertained that the “ Transition-rocks ” of the 
older geologists could be arranged into zones by means of characteristic, fossils, as satis¬ 
factorily as the Secondary formations had been classified in a similar manner by William 
Smith. Year by year, as lie found his Silurian types of life descend farther and 
farther into lower deposits, he pushed backward the limits of his Silurian system. In 
this he was supported by the general'consent of geologists and paleontologists all over 
the world. Sedgwick, on the other hand, attacked the problem ratlior from the side 
of stratigraphy and geological structure. Though he had collected fossils from many of 
the rocks of which he had made out the true order of succession in North Wales, ho 
allowed them to lie for years unexamined. Meanwhile Murchison had studied the pro¬ 
longations of some of the same rocks into South Wales, and had obtained from them the 
copious suite of organic remains which characterised his Lower Silurian formations. 
Similar fossils were found abundantly on the continent of Europe and in America] 
Naturally the classification proposed by Murchison was generally adopted. As he 
included in his Silurian system the oldest rocks then known to contain a distinctive 
fauna of trilobites and bracliiopods, the earliest fossiliferous rocks were, everywhere 
classed as Silurian. The name Cambrian was regarded by geologists of other countries 

Harkness, Hicks, Hughes, Lapworth, Groom, and others in the Q. J. a, & and a ml. 
to some of which reference is made below. J. E. Marr, in his £ Classification of the Cmnbrhm 
and Silurian Rocks,’ gives a bibliography of the subject up to 1883. The geographical 
extension and development of the Cambrian system over the Old and New Worlds is discussed 
by F. Freeh, Vompt. rend. Cotu/res Uk>L Intermit. St, Petersbourg (1899) p 127 

1 Q. J. G, K. xxxiv. p. 144 ; xl. (1884), p. 187. For references to the literature of the 

subject see the same Journal, xlvii. (1891), Ann. Address, p. 90 seq. 
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as the designation of a British series of more ancient deposits not characterised by 
peculiar organic remains, and therefore not capable of being elsewhere satisfactorily 
recognised. As above stated, Barrande, investigating the most ancient fossiliferous 
rocks of Bohemia, distinguished by the name of the “Primordial Zone” a group of 
strata forming the lowest member of the Silurian system, and containing a peculiar 
and characteristic suite of trilobites. Murchison adopted the term, grouping under it 
the lowest dark slates which in Wales and the border English counties contained some 
of the same early forms of life. 

Subsequent investigations, by the late Mr. Salter and Dr. Hicks, brought to light, 
from the Primordial rocks of Wales, a much more numerous fauna than they were 
supposed to possess, and one in some degree distinct from that in the undoubted Lower 
Silurian rocks. Thus the question of the proper base of the Silurian system was re¬ 
opened, and much controversy arose as to the respective limits and relative stratigraphical 
value of the formations to be included under the designations Cambrian and Silurian. 
No such marked break, either palaeontological or stratigraphical, had been found as to 
afford a clear line of division between two distinct “ systems.” Those who followed 
Murchison contended that even if the line of division were drawn at the tipper limits 
reached by the primordial fauna, the Cambrian could not be considered to be a system 
as well defined and important as the Silurian, but that it ought rather to be regarded as 
the lower member of one great system comprising the primordial, and the second and 
third faunas, so admirably worked out by Barrande in Bohemia. To this system they 
maintained that the name Silurian, in accordance with priority and justice, should be 
assigned. Unfortunately a disagreement, which was not settled during the lifetime of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, bequeathed a dispute in which personal feeling played a large 
part. And though the fires of controversy have died out, it cannot be said that the 
questions in debate have been left on a satisfactory footing. There was a tendency 
towards a general agreement that the name Cambrian should be assigned to the strata 
containing Barrande’s primordial fauna as far up as the top of the Tremadoc slates ol 
Wales, when in 1879 Professor Lapworth proposed, as a compromise between the two 
views, that the lower half of Murchison’s Silurian system, which Sedgwick had claimed 
as Cambrian, should he detached from both and erected into a distinct system under 
the name ‘‘Ordovician,” the term “Silurian” being restricted to the uppermost 
formations of the series. This proposal, which was honestly intended to obviate con¬ 
fusion and to promote the progress of the science, was, in my opinion, especially unjust 
to Murchison. The division of “Lower Silurian” had the claim not only of priority, 
hut of having had its component members defined by the author of the Silurian system 
in the early years of his investigation, and accepted by geologists all over the world. 
The primordial fauna which Barrande had shown to underlie the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Bohemia was hardly known to exist in Britain during Murchison’s life, and certainly 
was not tlnrn ascertained to have the stratigraphical significance and wide geographical 
diffusion which have now been proved. It had come to be universally admitted that 
this fauna marks a distinct section of the geological record to which by common consent 
the name Cambrian bad now been appropriated. The upper limit of this fauna having 
been generally recognised, it was not a question of fact but of nomenclature which was 
involved. To wipe out Murchison’s accepted designation from half of the system 
which he was the first to define and describe, is a change quite unwarranted by^ any 
discoveries that have been made since his time. On the plea of “convenience ’ the 
term Silurian lias by some writers been removed even from the remaining portion of 
the original system of Murchison, whose designation, so long one of the classic terms 
in stratigraphy, is thus expunged from the geological record. It is hardly possible to 
protest too strongly against this procedure. 

These changes of nomenclature are unjustifiable even on the plea of convenience. 
If confusion has arisen in the use of terms, it should be removed in some less drastic 
fashion than by excising terms which have become inseparably interwoven with geological 
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literature. The changes, moreover, are retrograde in character and contrary to paleonto¬ 
logical evidence furnished by the rocks themselves. In previous editions of this text¬ 
book I have contended that the most natural and logical classification is to group 
Barrande’s three faunas as one system, which in accordance with the laws of priority and 
obvious justice should be called Silurian. The palaeontological reasons for this arrange¬ 
ment were so cogent to Murchison’s mind that he strenuously insisted on the unity of 
his “ Silurian system.” Since then the arguments that appealed so forcibly to his 
mind have been greatly strengthened by the continued advance of our knowledge, and in 
no respect more than by the researches of Professor Lapworth himself. That graptolites 
are organisms thoroughly typical of his Silurian system was fully recognised by 
Murchison, 1 but he was unaware how valuable they would become as indications ol life- 
zones throughout the whole of that system from bottom to top, and how in this way 
by fresh detailed proof they would serve to link the whole of tlie sedimentary deposits 
in which they occur as the records of one great biological era, at the end of which they 
disappeared. 2 * 

After the first edition of this work was written, in which the future merging of 
Cambrian and Silurian into one great system was regarded as probable, the father of 
French stratigraphieal geology, the late distinguished Hebert, thus expressed himself : 
“I adopt the opinion of M. Barrande, based as it was on such thorough and prolonged 
research, that there is one common character in his three first faunas which unites 
them into one great whole. To these faunas and the beds containing them I assign 
the name Silurian, because the Silurian fauna was the first to be determined ; and, further, 
I am of opinion that the Cambrian group ought not to appear in our nomenclature as of 
equal rank with the Silurian group, of-which it is merely a subdivision.”In the same 
year F. Schmidt, so widely known for his life-long labours among the older pahcozoic 
rocks of the Baltic provinces of Russia, expressed the same opinion, remarking that he 
would prefer to regard the Cambrian as only part of one system extending up to the over- 
lying unconformable Devonian rocks. 4 This classification lias been adopted with modifica¬ 
tions. The International Geological Congress published in 1897 a scheme of geological 
chronography by Professor Renevier, in which the whole of the formations in question 
were grouped under the name “Silurique,” the lowest of the three groups into which 
these formations had long been divided being termed Cambrian, the middle, as proposed 
by Lapworth, Ordovician, and the uppermost Silurian. The obvious objection to the 
use of “ Silurique ” for the whole and “Silurian” for only tlie upper member appears 
fatal to the adoption of this arrangement. This objection is met by Professor T)e 
Lapparent, who classes as Silurian the whole of the formations from the base of the 
Cambrian up to the bottom of the Devonian series, retaining Cambrian for the lowest 
and Ordovician for the middle subdivision, and proposing the term “ Cotblamlian ” for 
the uppermost. Such an arrangement is logically sound, and might be adopted if it 
did not involve so serious an alteration of the nomenclature in general use. It will not, 
however, satisfy the followers of Sedgwick to see their master’s “system” placed as 
the lowest member of the Silurian formations ; nor will it remove from the minds of 
those who are loyal to the memory of Murchison the apprehension that the removal of 

1 Thus in chap. iii. of ‘Siluria’he remarks that “ wherever graptolites are found they 
clearly mark the rock to be Silurian” : and again, “the mere presence of a graptolite, will 
at once decide that the enclosing rock is Silurian.” 

2 M. Delgado, the distinguished Director of the Geological Survey of Portugal, has recently 
reaffirmed and supported Murchison’s dictum, “Nous arrivons a la conclusion quo les 
graptolites caracterisent exclusivement le systeme Silurique. ... On doit par consequent, 
considerer commes Siluriennes toutes les couches oil paraisseut ees Hvdrozoaires ” (Comm. 
Dt'rec. Serv , Geo/. Portugal , iv. Fasc. 2 (1901), p. 227). 

* B. 8, G. F. xi. (1882), p. 34. ‘ 

4 Q. jr. G. 8. xxxviii. (1882), p. 515. 
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the landmarks set up by him may only be the prelude (already actually to a slight 
extent realised) to the dropping of his name Silurian from the rocks which he was the 
first to investigate and describe. If or these reasons I prefer to retain the classification 
which has hitherto been given in this text-book, adopting Sedgwick’s name Cambrian 
for the rocks containing the first fauna of Barrande, and Murchison’s terms “Lower 
Silurian” and “Upper Silurian” for those in vdiich the second and third faunas are 
preserved. 1 2 * 

The Cambrian rocks of Britain vary widely in mineralogical composition, thick¬ 
ness, and area ot exposure in the different districts where they rise to the surface. In 
North W ales, where they cover the widest extent of ground, they consist of purple, 
reddish-grey, green, and black slates, grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, with a volcanic 
group at the bottom, the whole attaining a thickness of probably more than 12,000 feet. 
In Western England this enormous mass of sedimentary material has dwindled down to 
a fourth or less, consisting at the base of quartzite and sandstone, and in the upper 
part ol shales. In the East ol Ireland, rocks assigned to the Cambrian system resemble 
on the whole the Welsh type. In the north-west of Scotland, on the other hand, the 
Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet visible, consist of quartzites below, graduating upwards 
into massive limestones. The following grouping of the British Cambrian rocks lias 
been made : - 


Wales 

(ranging up to 12,000 feet or 
more). 


Western Enoland 
(about 3000 feet). 


U pper 
Olenus series. 

Middle or Bara 
doxides series. 


Lower or Olen 
ell us series. 


fTremadoc Slates, 
orj 

I Lingula Flags. 

I (Unyuldha Olenus, &c.) 
f Menevian Croup (Ptt w- 
[doj'.ules. 

I larleeh and Llanberis 
group and basement vol¬ 
canic rocks (“ Pebidiau” 
of Hicks), bottom not 
seen. 


Shineton Shales (l)ictyo- 
<t ru plus [Dictyonema'} 
Olenus, Ac.) 

Conglomerates and lime¬ 
stones (Comby) \vl;.!> 
Pa,rad,oxides, &c. 

Thin quartzite passing 
up into green Hags, grits, 
shales, and sandstone 
('”■■■:■ b y >■.: d-Um-' eon- 
trim:.:; <>■ ' -.s. 


X. W. Scotland 
(at least 2000 feet). 

A thick mass of dolo¬ 
mite and limestone, 
with A rehmoeyath us, 
Ma chi rea , Ophiletu , 
Mu rch isonia, Oriho- 
eeras , and vast quan¬ 
tities of annelid cast¬ 
ings. 

Shales with Olenellus, 
AaUerella. 

Quartzites, with anne¬ 
lid burrows. 


Lowkil-—I n South Pembrokeshire the lowest visible Cambrian rocks are of volcanic 
origin. They consist of fine tufts, and silky schists with sheets of olivine-diabase and 
andesite, and intrusive quartz-porphyries/ 5 It is this volcanic group which the late Dr. 
Hicks proposed to class as a pre-Cambrian formation under the name of “ Pebidiau” 
(p. 896). In Carnarvonshire the Llanberis Slates, which form the lowest member of the 
Cambrian sedimentary series, are interleaved at their base with bands of volcanic tuffs 
and rest upon a mass of quartz-felsite, which is the lowest rock visible in the district. 4 

The Olenellus-zone, the characteristic paheontological feature of the lower Cambrian 


1 The reader who would peruse a weighty and dispassionate examination of this disputed 
question in geological nomenclature should turn to the essay by the late venerable Professor 
,). D. Dana on “ Sedgwick and Murchison; Cambrian and Silurian” {Ames, Juurn. Ad. 
xxxix, 1890, p. 167). With the conclusions of his examination of the whole subject I most 
thoroughly agree. 

2 The chief authority on the fossils of the Lower Cambrian rocks is the monograph by 
C. J). Walcott, “The Fauna of the Lower Cambrian or Olenellus-zone ” published in the 
\0th Ann. Rep. I/.A. Oeol. Aure. (1890). This work contains figures and descriptions of 
this the oldest known distinct assemblage of organisms, and gives a bibliography of the sub¬ 
ject up to the year of publication. yomo of the other more important memoirs will be cited 
in subsequent pages. 

Q. /. id. A. xxxix. (1888), p. 294. 0. Lloyd Morgan, op. cit. xlvi. (1890), p. 241. 

4 A. (k, op. dt, xlvii. (1891), Presidential Address, p. 90, and authorities there cited. 
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group, has not yet been certainly established in Wales. 1 It was lirst detected in the British 
Isles by Professor Lapworth, who in 1885 found fragments of Olencllus on the flanks of 
Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, associated with Kutorgina cingulata , Linnarssonkt sagittalis, 
Myolithellus and Ellipsocephalus . 2 It has been found by the officers of the Geological 
Survey in the west of Ross-shire, where the following lower Cambrian strata may be 
traced in a narrow strip of country for a distance of more than 100 miles : 

Base of Durness limestones with Salterellci. 

Band of quartzite and grit ■ kernelite grit) with abundant >S 'alterelia Maccullochn, 
and occasional thin shales wish < P-oit-l: ns. 

Calcareous and dolomitic shales (“Fucoid beds”) with numerous worm-casts 
usually flattened and resembling fucoidal impressions. Olemllus occurs in bands 
of dark blue shale. 

Quartzites, in two divisions, the upper crowded with worm-burrows, the lower be¬ 
coming pebbly at the base and resting unconformably on pre-Cambrian (Torri- 
donian or Lewisian) rocks. 

The discovery of the Ole7iellus-zoxie in this region has given a definite geological 
horizon from which to work out the stratigrapliical succession above and below. It has 
conclusively proved that the Torridon Sandstone, formerly classed as Cambrian, must be 
relegated to the pre-Cambrian series (p. 890). Above the quartzite and shales which 
include the OlenelUts-zone there lies a series of dolomites and limestones, divisible litho¬ 
logically into seven groups with an aggregate thickness of about 1500 feet. Their original 
upper limit, however, cannot now be ascertained, for it has been concealed by the great 
dislocations which have so complicated the structure of that region (see Figs. 344, 369). 
We cannot tell what additional thickness of limestone may have been accumulated 
in the north-west at the time when only mud, silt, and sand were deposited over 
the southern parts of the British area, nor by what kind of sediment the limestones 
were succeeded. The limestones (now chiefly in the form of dolomite) are most fully 
developed around Durness in the extreme north-west of Sutherland, where they 
have yielded a large number of fossils. The facies of these fossils, however, is so 
peculiar that it has not yet been possible by their means to correlate the rocks 
containing them with the Cambrian formations of Wales. The limestones are so 
crowded with worm-casts that, as Mr. Peach has pointed out, nearly every particle 
of their mass must have passed through the intestines of worms. Hence they are 
obviously of detrital origin, and were probably formed in chief jparfc by small pelagic 
animals. Only one coral lias been found in them. The most abundant fossils arc 
nautiloid ceplialopods ( Orthoceras , I J iloceras, Lituties) ; next in number are gasteropods 
(chiefly Maclurea and Fleurotomaria), while the lamellibranchs and hraeliiopods come 
last. The bivalves have their valves still united, and the lamellibranchs retain the 
positions in which they lived. “All the specimens show that every open space into 
which the calcareous mud could gain access and the worms could crawl, is traversed by 
worm-casts. In the case of the Orthoceraiites, they seem to have lain long enough un¬ 
covered by sediment to allow the septa to be dissolved away from the siphuncles which 
they held in place ; many of these siphuncles are now found isolated.” Sponges of 
the genus Calathinm are scattered through the calcareous sediment, and likewise 
the doubtful hut characteristic Cambrian forms, known as ArcJimocyatkus which, once 
referred to the sponges, are now thought to be more probably corals. The general 
assemblage of fossils, as was originally pointed out by Salter, is of a distinctly North 
American type, and does not resemble that found in the slates, dags, and grits of 
Wales. The conditions of deposit must have been so entirely different that a great 
contrast in the organisms of the two areas of sedimentation could not but occur. 

1 Dr. Hicks believed that it exists there, Geol. Mag . 1892, p. 21. ~ 

2 Lapworth, Ueol. Mag. 1888, p. 484 ; 1891, p. 529. 

3 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1891, p. 633. Peach and Horne, Q.J. <1. B. xlviii (189 U D p qe> 7 • 

1. (1894), p. 661. * * 
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Whether or not the contrast further arose from some geographical cause, such as a land- 
barrier that completely separated the areas, remains uncertain. The Durness limestones, 
as regards their fossil contents and lithological character, may be compared with the 
Potsdam sandstone and Calciferous group of the United States and Canada. They repre¬ 
sent the Middle and Upper Cambrian, possibly part of the Lower Silurian formations. 1 

Middle.— This group appears to be most fully developed in South Wales, where it 
was first studied by Hicks, and found to yield a number of characteristic fossils. 
He has divided it into two groups, the Solva below and Menevian above. From the 
lower group a number of trilobites, including the typical genus Paradoxiclcs, have been 
obtained, also Plnfonidcs , Microdiscus, Agnostus, Conocoryphe. There occur likewise 
annclides (Arenicolltes), brachiopods (Piscina, Linguldla), pteropods ( Jfyolithcs), and a 
sponge ( Protospongia. ,). 

The name Menevian was proposed by Salter and Hicks for a series of sandstones 
and shales, with dark-blue slates, flags, and grey grits, which are seen near St. David’s 
(Menevia), where they attain a depth of about 600 feet. They pass conformably into 
the Lower, and also into the Upper group. They have yielded upwards of 50 species 
of fossils, among which trilobites are specially prominent. Paradox ides is the typical 
genus, while Agnostics, Anopolenas, Frinnys, and Conocoryphe are of frequent occurrence. 
Sponges (Protospongia) and annelid tracks likewise occur. The brachiopods are 
represented by the genera Piscina , Linguldla, Obolella, and Orthis ; and the pteropods 
by Cyrtothcca and ffyolithcs. An entomostracan (Entomis) and cystidean ( Protocystitcs) 
have also been met with. 

Upper.— This highest section of the system has for a long time been divided in 
Wales into two well-marked groups of strata, the Lingula Flags below and the Tremadoc 
Slates above. The latter division contains a fauna of a mixed or transitional character. 
While it still displays a number of Primordial forms it includes so many Silurian types 
that, on paheontologieal grounds, it might be more appropriately placed at the base of the 
Silurian system. But it has so long been taken as the highest member of the Cambrian 
formations that it may perhaps be most conveniently retained in this place. As already 
stated, the characteristic paheontologieal feature of the Upper Cambrian strata is the 
prevalence of trilobites of the genus Olenns. 

Lingula Flags. —These strata, consisting of bluish and black slates and flags, with 
bands of grey flags and sandstones, attain in some parts of Wales a thickness of more 
than 5000 feet. They received their name from the vast numbers of a lingula 
(Lingulclla Pu.vim) in some of their layers. They rest conformably upon, and pass 
down into, the Menevian group below them, and likewise graduate into the Tremadoc 
group above. They are distinguished by a characteristic suite of organic remains. The 
trilobites include the genera Oku as, Agnosias, Conocoryphe , and Pilcelocephalns. 
Early forms of phyllocarids (IJymenocaris) and gasteropoda (Bdlcrophon) occur in 
these strata. The brachiopods include species of Lingnldla (L. Pavisii), Piscina , 
Obolella, Kntorgina , and Orthis. The pteropods arc represented by species of Jfyolithcs. 
Several annclides (Cruakvna) and polyzoa (Fenestdla) likewise occur. 

A subdivision of the Lingula Flags into three sub-groups was proposed by Mr. 
T. Belt, in descending order as follows : 2 — 

3. Dolgelly slates, about 600 vh. v -11 m TW.nU.y. consist of soft and bard 

blue slates and contain P ■■■■'• \. g : <‘. ‘ > ‘'his lenticular is , Pcltura 

scarabwoides, Parabolina splualosa, Agnostics trisect us, Conocoryphe abdita. 

2. Ffestiniog Hags, about 2000 feet, well seen at Ffestiniog, consist of bard sandy 
micaceous flagstones, and have yielded hinguhila Jktvisii , Glenns nu cruras, 

Jfi/m enoearis rcrnvicaada, I>A lerogh on cam lire ns is. 

1. Maeutwrog Hags and slates, about 2500 feet, best seen at Maeutwrog in 
Merionethshire, consist of grey and yellow flagstones, and grey, blue and black 

N. Peach, T. O. A xliv. (1888), p. 407. 

* Ccol. Mag. (1867), p. 538. 
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slates, a ml contain among tlieir somewhat scanty fossils Ole n us cataraetes, 

0. gibhnsus, Agnostus princeps (jj is (for mis ), A* nodvsus. 

Tremadoc Slates .—This name was given by Sedgwick to a group of dark gre} r slates, 
about 1000 feet thick, found near Tremadoc in Carnarvonshire, and traceable thence to 
Dolgelly in Merionethshire, and reappearing beyond the eastern side of Males at the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire. 1 Their importance as a geological formation was not recognised 
until the discovery in them of a remarkably abundant and varied fauna, which includes 
early forms of crinoids, star-fishes, lamellibranclis, and cephalopods. The trilobites are 
more especially characteristic ; they include some distinctively Cambrian genera ( (Menus , 
Agnostus , Dikelocephalus, &c.), but they are marked by the appearance of new forms 
{Angelina, Asaphdlus , Ohcimrus, Cydognathus , Uuloma, Keseuretus, Kiuhe, Paraboloid fa, 
SJiumardia, Symphysurus ), a few of which attain a great development in the overlying 
Silurian system. The pliyllocarids are represented by Ceratiocaris and Lingulocaris. 
Tlie same genera, and in some cases species, of braehiopods appear which occur in the 
Lingula flags, Orth is lenticularis and LinyalcUa Davisii being common forms. Hicks 
described 12 species of lamellibranclis from the Tremadoc rocks of Ramsey Island and 
St. David’s, belonging to the genera Gtenodonta , Palmarca, Glyptarca , Davklia , 
Modiolopsis. The cephalopods are represented by Orthocems sericcum and Cyrtoreras 
prmcox *; the pteropods by Hyolithcs Davidii, II. operculatus , and Count a/ria Ilo-mf rayi; 
the echinoderms by a beautiful star-fish (Palmasterina ramseyensis) and by a erinoid 
(Dendrocrinus ? cambrensis ). 2 Careful analysis of the fossils suggests a separation of the 
Tremadoc sub-group into two divisions. The most characteristic forms of the lower 
division are Niobe Homfrayi, N. mcnapiensis , Psiloecphalus (? Symphysurus) innotatus , 
Angelina Scdgwidcii, Asaphdlus atjinis, and more particularly Dictyograptusflabelliform is 
(.Didyonema soeiale), which is a characteristic fossil of the uppermost Cambrian rocks 
in Scandinavia and Russia. The upper division contains Asaphellus Ilomfrayi, 
Conocoryphe (Cydognathus ?) depressa, and other fossils having a general Lower Silurian 
facies. 

The peculiar fauna of this group has been shown by Professor Brdgger to have a wide 
geographical extension. He designates it the Euloma-Niobc fauna, which is recognis¬ 
able in the Christiania region, Bavaria, Southern Prance, Bohemia, and Sardinia, and 
can be traced in Canada and Newfoundland. He enumerates among its characteristic 
genera and sub-genera of trilobites the following forms : Shumardm, Orometopus , 
Ceratopyge , Cydognathus, Parabolindla and Angelina, Davarilla, Eesmretus, IJuloma, 
Harp ides, Anacheirurus, Lidiapyge, Apatocephalus, DikdoccphaUna, Dikelocephalus, 
Asaphelina, &c. He regards it as a distinct subdivision between the Did, yogi-apt us-A ates 
below and the Silurian strata with Tetragraptus, Phyllograptus , &c. (p. 969). :i 

It was the opinion of the late Sir A. C. Ramsay that though no visible nneon- 
formability can be seen at the top of the Tremadoc group, nevertheless there is evidence 
on a large scale of the transgressive superposition of the Arcnig rocks upon the Tremadoc 
Slates and Lingula flags below them. 4 The transitional character of the IJuloma-Niobe 
■ fauna, however, would appear to indicate that in the region of North Wales no serious 
interruption of the continuity of the sedimentation took place, nor any marked 
interference with the progress of biological evolution. The vagueness of the boundary 
line between the Cambrian and Silurian systems is only a proof of the artificiality of our 
stratigraphieal subdivisions, and the variety of opinion as to where the line should be 
drawn points to the essential unity of type in the Cambrian and Silurian faunas. 5 

1 Callaway, Q. J. G . S. xxxiii. (1877), p. 652. Lapwortli, op* cit. (1888), p. 485 ; 
(1891), p. 533. 

2 Hicks, Q. J. G. S. xxix. p. 39. 

3 Nyk Mag. xxxvi. (1898), p. 239. 

4 Mem* Geol. Surv. iii. ; ‘Geology of North Wales,’ p. 250. 

5 On the subject of this boundary line, consult besides Brdgger’s recent paper above cited, 
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In various parts of England representatives of the Cambrian system have been dis¬ 
covered. One of the most important of these is in the range of the Malvern Hills, where 
the subjoined groups, comprising some 3000 feet of strata, are recognisable in descend¬ 
ing order : 1 — 

• 4. Bronsil grey shales, 1300 feet, including about 300 feet of diabases and basalts : 

Dictyonerna social e, Tometcuhimprollematieicm, Lingulella Nicholson i, Linnars- 
sonia Belli, Oholella (?) Suiteri, Ilyolithes assulatus, Aynostus dux, Olenus 
(Purabolinella) triarthrus, Adobe llomfmyi , Ac. This subdivision is believed 
to correspond, on the whole, with the Lower Tremadoc beds of North Wales. 

3. White-leaved-Oak black shales, which, including two bands of olivine-basalt 
(300 feet), have a thickness of about 800 feet; separable into two zones : (a) 
that of Polyphyma , containing Polyphyma Lapworthi (a fossil probably allied 
to Bey rich ia An gel ini), Protospung ia fenestrata, Acrotreta (p St/hritu, 
Kidorgina cingulata, Lingulella Nicholsoni, and (h) that of S/>Ju) e"/>hd>'d li /er. 
containing S/>hu rophihalm us edatus ( = Olenus humilis , hid!!.' 1 , < 'A,><n ); ig^ 

In sulcata , Pel turn scandneoides, Agnosias feisectus, Lingulella pygmsca , 
Murchi sonia'!, Glyptarca prinuera, ostracods, sponge-spicules, foraminifera, 

&c. This subdivision includes strata that may he correlated with the upper 
part of the Lingula Flags (Upper Dolgelly Beds). 

2. Hollyhush Sandstones, perhaps 1000 feet thick; Kidorgina cingulaia (Ph dlipsii), 
Lhinarsonia sagittal is, Orthotheca (Ilyolithes) Jistula , llyolithes prim ter ns 
(and several other species), Seolecodernm antiquissimu, Modiolopsis (/), 
foraminifera as glauconitic casts. 

1. Malvern quartzite and conglomerate, perhaps 200 or 300 feet: Fossils rare, 
include Kidorgina PhiUipsii, Oholella Groomii, Ilyolithes primmnts, OrthotJieca 
Jistula, foraminiferal glauconitic casts. 

The various subdivisions of the Cambrian system were probably deposited over the 
Midland region of England, but they have been for the most part buried under younger 
formations, and are now only visible at a few places where they have been ridged, up and 
^denuded. In the Wrekin and Caradoc district the Cambrian strata, about 2000 feet 
thick, have at their base the Wrekin Quartzite, 100 to 200 feet thick, which has yielded 
a few worm-burrows. It is succeeded by the Comley or Hollybush Sandstone, which in 
places is shaley and calcareous, and has furnished in the lower parts Olcnellns Qallami, 
Agraidos, Sfenotheca, and Kidorgina cingulata,; in the upper parts Paradox ides Groomii. 
Above those sandstones lie the Shineton Shales, containing a fauna like that of the 
Tremadoc Slates. At the base iJiclyoiicma soeialc is found, in the middle portion forms 
of Brgograptus, and in the highest beds many genera and species of the Lower Silurian 
family of the Asaphidm, in association with species of Olenus and other Cambrian forms. 2 

In the Nuneaton district of Warwickshire another inlier of ancient strata was first 
recognised as Cambrian by Frofessor Lapworth. It has the Hartsbill quartzites at the 
bottom, with their interstratified zones of shale, and near the top a thin band of reddish 
limestone containing species of Ilyolithes and OrthotJieca, Coleoloides typical is, Stenotheca 
rugosu, Kidorgina cingulata, Ac. These fossils suggest a Lower Cambrian horizon. 
Next come the Stockingford shales, divisible into three groups, the Purley shales at the 
bottom, with (?) Oouocoryphecoronata, Aerathdegmnnlata, Lingula sp., Oholella sagitialis, 
Ilyaloslelia , Protospongia fenestrata. In the middle lie the black Oldbury shales, with 
Ctenopyge pcctcn, Spine rapid halm us ala tun, Olenus, Agnosias pis for mis, Beyrichia 
Angel ini, Ac*. The uppermost or Merevale shales are marked by the occurrence of 
IHetyoncma socialc, and arc probably, like the Bronsil shales of Malvern, somewhere 


his ‘Silurisehen Btagen 2 mid 3 im Kristiania Gebiet,’ 1882, p. 156. Linnarsson, Qeol. 
Form. Stockholm, ii. (1874), p. 273. J. E. Marr, ‘Classification of the Cambrian and 
Silurian Rocks/ 1883, p. 23 ; ‘Principles of Stratigraphical Geology/ 1898, p. 152. 
J. C. Moberg, Aveng. (Jeol Undersolm. O. No. 109 (1890). 

1 Professor T. Groom, Q. J. G. S. lviii. (1902), p. 89. 

2 Professor Lapworth, Proe. Geol . U saw. 1898, p. 337. 
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about the horizon of the Lower Tremadoc or Upper Dolgelly slates of North T\ ales. 1 In 
the heart of the Lickey Hills a quartzite like that of Nuneaton is referred to the 
Cambrian system. It has only furnished some worm-burrows. 

In the south-east of Ireland masses of purplish, red and green shales, slates, grits, 
quartzites and schists occupy a considerable area, and attain a depth of apparently r 
several thousand feet without revealing their base, though in Wexford they may possibly 
rest on pre-Cambrian rocks. They have yielded Olclhamia , also numerous burrows and 
trails of annelides ( Histiorlernm hibernicam, ArcnicoUtes didymus , A. sparsus, Ilaugh- 
tonm prncila). In the absence of fossil evidence it is impossible to bring these strata 
into correlation with those of Wales. Some portions of them have been considerably 
metamorphosed. On the Howth coast they appear as slates, schists and quartzites. 

Continental Europe. —According to the classification adopted by M. Barrande, the 
faunas of the older Palmozoic rocks of Europe suggest an early division of the area of this 
continent into two regions or provinces,—a northern province, embracing the British 
Islands, and extending through North Germany into Scandinavia and Russia, and a 
central-European province, including Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal and Sardinia. 

Passing from the British type of the Cambrian deposits, we encounter nowhere in 
the northern part of the continent so vast a depth of stratified deposits ; on the contrary, 
one of the most singular contrasts in Palaeozoic geology is that presented by the develop¬ 
ment of these formations in Wales, and in the north of Europe. The enormous masses 
of sediment, thousands of feet thick, and with such uniformity of lithological character, 
which record the oldest Palaeozoic ages in Wales, are represented in the basin of the 
Baltic by only a few hundred feet of sediments, which show strongly separated litho¬ 
logical subdivisions. Again, while the English and Welsh rocks have been much 
disturbed, those in the eastern part of the Baltic basin remain over wide tracts hardly 
altered from their original condition of level sheets of sand and clay. 

In Scandinavia the Cambrian system lies with a strong unconformability on pre- 
Cambrian rocks. 2 The so-called ££ Primordial zone” of this region appears to be every¬ 
where characterised by uniformity of lithological composition as well as of fossil contents, 
consisting mainly of black shales with concretions or thin seams of fetid limestone. 
The following grouping of the Cambrian system has been made, the whole thickness of 
strata being about 400 feet (120 metres). 

3a. Limestone and shale with the Enlorna-Kiobe fauna (see pp. 922, 969). 

2. Olenus group. About 200 feet of bituminous fissile alum-shales, with nodules 
and layers of fetid limestone. The following zones in descending order were 

1 Lapworth, op. cit. pp. 338-350. 

2 For Scandinavian Cambrian rocks see Angelin, " Paloeontologia Sueeicn,’ 1851-54. 
Kjerulf, ‘ Norges Geologi,’ 1879 (or £ Geol. Siid. und Mittl. Norwegen,’ 1880). Dalill, Vidensk, 
Selsk. Forhandl. 1867. Natborst, Kongl. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1869, p. 64, and k Sveriges 
Geologi.’ pp. 116-154. (The appendix to this volume contains a detailed catalogue of the 
literature of Swedish Geology.) Torell, Acta Univers . Lund . 1870, p. 14 ; Kongl. Vet. Akad. 
Forhandl. 1871, No. 6. Linnarsson, Srensk. Vet. Akad. Jlandl. 1876, iii. No. 12; £ Qm 
Agnostus-Arterna,’ &c., Seerig. Geol. Undersokn , ser. C. No. 42, 1880; £ De undre Para¬ 
dox ides lageren vid Andrarum,’ op. cit. ser. C. No. 54, 1883 ; Geol. Mug. 1869, p. 393 ; 1876, 
p. 145. Tullberg, ‘ Skancs Graptoliter,’ Seerig. Geol. Undersokn. ser. G. Nos. 50,55 (1882- 
83) ; Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxxv. (1883), p. 223. W. C. Brdgger, KyL Mag. 1876 ; Geol. 
Foreu. Stockholm, 1S75-76, 1886, p. 18; ‘Die Silurischen Etagen 2 and 3 im Kristiania 
Gebiet,’ 1882. Lundgren in text to Angelin’s Geol. Map of Sweden, A. Jahrb, 1878. S. L. 
Toruquist, Of vers. Akad. Fork. Stockholm, 1875 ; Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xi. (1889), p. 299. 
J. C. Moberg, op. cit. xii. (3890), p. 447 ; xxii. p. 523 ; xxiv. (1902), p. 44. Moberg and 
H. Muller, op. cit. xx. pp. 197-290. Lapw r orth, Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 260 ; 1888, p. 484. 
Marr, Q. J. G. S. xxxviii. (1882), p. 313; ‘Classification of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Rocks,’ 1883, pp. 72-100. 
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noted by S. A. Tullberg—(/•) zone with Acerocare ecorne , (i) JJictyonemo 
jlabeUifonne, {It) < \yclngn<dhus ■mycropygus , {g) Pelt lira sea rabeto ides, (f) Eury- 
care camuricornc, (<?) Pambolina spinulosa, {d) Cemtopyge sp., (c) Qlenus (the 
special zone of this genus, of which it has many species, ( b ) Lepevditia sp., 

(ff) A g nostirs pisiform is. J. C. Moberg recognises five zones in this group, 
which in descending order are: (5) Acerocare and Peltn.ro, (4) IIphnsrophthcilnivs 
and Eurycare , (3) Paraholina spinulosa , (2) Olenns truncatus , (1) Agnostus 
'pisiformis {forma typica)} Professor Brdgger lias abbreviated this subdivision 
by making two chief zones, a higher (2 d) with Peltura , (Jydognathns, &e., and 
a lower (2 a-c) with Olenns (in the strict sense) Pcirabolina, Euryeare, &c. He 
maintains, in the [■. ;■■■:■ .\hv; dy cited, that the Pictyograpius {Piety one met) beds 
should be placed in ihe Lower Silurian, and accordingly he draws the line for 
the top of the Cambrian series at the bottom of these beds (p. 969). 

1. e, d, Paradoxides group. About 160 feet of sandy shales, alum shales, with three 
. bands of limestone, the lowest (1J feet), known as the Frc.gmentenkc.lk.” the 
middle as the “Exsulanskalk,” ami the highest (2 to 3 fee:, ihe ■■ Andrarums- 
kalk.” Tullberg divides the group into the following zones in descending 
order, {nt) Agnostus hvcigatus, (J) Paradoxides Forchhammeri. (This is the 
horizon of the Andrarum limestone, which contains an abundant fauna, includ¬ 
ing many species of Agnostus and other trilobites.) {If Agnostus lundgreni, 

(/) Paradoxides Duxidis, {h) Conocoryphe wqualis , (//) Agnostus rex , (/) 
Agnostus intermedins, {e) Alicrodiscus scanicus, (d) Cuncoryphe exsulans, (c) 
Agnostus atarus, {b) “ Fragmentenkalk ” with Paradoxides olandicus, {a) 

Black alum-shale with Id.-go’. . Acrotreta, Obolella, &c. Professor Brdgger 
recognises two chief ha::-!-, dm- higher marked by Paradoxides Porch - 
hammeri, the lower by P . olandicus, P. Tessiui, P. 1) ax id is, &c. 

1. b. OU‘iieP.u< /roup. consisting of two thin hands of strata, (6) Phosphate limestone 
and C:-:> wilh TAngahdba Acrothele, &c., {a) Sandy shales passing into 

sandstone (grey wav ko-si ia le) wir.h Olenelhus Kjeruffi , ElUpsocephalus Norden- 
skioldiArionell us prim wens, Ilyolithcs, ke~ 

Though the Scandinavian Cambrian series is so much thinner than that of Wales,, 
it contains the three distinctive lile-platforms recognisable in Britain, and appears thus 
tb bo a full paheontologieal and homotaxial equivalent of the much fuller development 
of sedimentary material in Britain. But, as has already been pointed out (p. 900), the 
older Paheozoio formations of Norway and Sweden display remarkable lithological 
diTerences on the east and west sides of the axis of the peninsula, suggestive of a 
former land-barrier, on the two sides of winch the character and thickness of the sedi¬ 
ments were strongly contrasted. On the eastern side the Cambrian and Silurian 
formations present the normal fossilif'erous aspect above described, but on the western 
side they consist of vast piles of crystalline schists, which might be taken for pre- 
Cambrian formations if their true age were not indicated hy the occasional occurrence of 
organic remains in some parts of them. The lower group of these metamorphosed rocks, 
known as the Rbros schists, consists of markedly crystalline soft mica-schists and horn- 
blende-mica-schists. No fossils have been found in it, but on stratigraphical grounds it 
is regarded by Tbniebohm as probably of Cambrian age. 1 2 3 The overlying schists and 
limestones are believed to be Silurian. 

The most extensive tract of fossiliferous, older Pakeozoic strata in Scandinavia extends 
among the Arcluean rocks and crystalline schists as a broad but interrupted belt 
from Jemtland through Norrland and Vesterbotten into Lapland, a distance of more than 
400 English miles. In this area both Cambrian and Silurian formations are well 
developed, and present the same recognisable zones as in Southern Scandinavia, though 


1 UeoL Fbrxn. Stockholm, xxii. (1900), p. 533, 

2 S. A* Tullberg, Afhand. Scerig. UeoL Undersdkn. ser. C. No. 50 (1882). W, Cl 
Brdgger, UeoL FUr. Stockholm, No. 101, vol. viii. (1886), p. 196 ; Forges . UeoL Undersbg. 
No. 11 (1893). K. A. Gronwall, Geol. For. Stockholm, xxiv. 1902, pp. 309-345. The 
figures in this table are continued upward into the base of the Silurian system (p. 969). 

3 Seerig. UeoL linden, ser. Ba. No. 6 (1901), p. 43. 
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■with many local differences, hotli in the nature of the sediments and the character of the 
fauna which they contain. In Jemtland a zone of sandstone lying on the Arch a? an 
gneiss contains the Olrnellu. 9-zone, and is followed by the alum-slate, with nodules of 
fetid limestone containing the zones of Tetrad oxides edandkus , P. Tcss hi /, and P. Fordi- 
hammeri and a considerable assemblage of other trilobites. Higher bands of alum-slate 
with similar calcareous nodules form the Olcnus group, composed of the zones of Agnosias 
ptsiforniis, Olcnus gibbosus, Pambolina spinulosa , Eurycarc latum and Pelt ara sca r a- 
bn,aides. 1 2 3 The same zones are prolonged northward along the border country between 
Sweden and Norway. In the district of Tasjcin, in the west of Yesterbotten, among the 
tracts of quartzite and sparagmite the following upward succession of Cambrian strata 
has been observed : 1, Grey pyritous quartzite ; 2, Fossiliferous limestone and quartzose 
band, containing small concretions of phosphorite (9 cm.), and covered with a thin part¬ 
ing of alum-slate and dark grey limestone with Pctradoxides; 3, Black limestone (IS cm.) 
containing Liostraeus Linnarssoni, Acrothele, sp. and indicating the zone of Paradoxides 
Tessini. Above a thin phosphoritie layer lies (4) a greyish black fossiliferous limestone 
(3 cm.) with a Paradoxides, possibly P. Forehhammcri and Solemplcura ('(); 5, Alum-slate. 
From the same band of strata there have likewise been obtained Agnostics gihbus, A. inter- 
medins , A. parvifrons, marking the Paradoxides Tessini zone, and from other localities in 
the same district, Paradoxides bland kus, P. ForcJiliammeri, Peltnra , &'phmrophtlialmus, 
Solenoplcura braehymetopaS 

The Cambrian type of Southern Sweden undergoes considerable modification as it 
passes eastwards, into the Baltic provinces of Russia. The black shales so character¬ 
istic in Scandinavia thin away, and the distinctive Paradoxidian and Olenidian divisions 
disappear. A group of strata, traceable from the S.E. of Lake Ladoga for a distance of 
about 330 miles to near Baltischport on the Gulf of Finland, with a visible thickness of 
not more than 100 feet (but pierced to a depth of 600 feet more in artesian wells) consists 
of three subdivisions : (a) Blue clay composed of a lower set of iron-sandstones (300 feet), 
resting on granite and an upper blue clay (300 feet), formerly noted only for some 
obscure fossils ( Platysolenites , Pander, probably fragments of cystideans), but now known 
to include the Olcndlus-zom ; ( b) Ungulite grit (50 to 60 feet), containing Obolus Apollinis 
{lingula , Eichw.) Sckmidtia cel at a, &c. ; (c) Dictyonema- shales (about 20 feet), with 
Lictyograjjtiis (. Dictyonema) flaleUiformisA The researches of Schmidt have clearly 
shown the relations between these soft and seemingly not very old deposits and the 
Cambrian system of the rest of Europe. The lower sandstone, blue clay and a fueoidal 
sandstone lying immediately above the latter form an unequivocally Lower Cambrian 
group, for they have yielded Olenellus Michwitzi , Scene!la, disdmides , J Uchwitda mon- 
illfera , Obolella , Piscina, Volbortliella (doubtfully referred to the Orthoceratites), Plaly- 
solenites and Medusites. Professor Schmidt points out that a complete break occurs 
between the top of the fucoid sandstone and the base of the Ungulite sandstone, and 
that this hiatus represents the Paradoxidian and Olenidian groups, while the Dietyo- 
nema-skales form the characteristic uppermost zone of the system. 4 The Cambrian 
sea is known to have stretched into Siberia, for Schmidt has described Agnosias from the 
Olenek in lat. 71°. The genera Liostraeus and Anomocare also occur in that region, while 
in the valley of the Lena limestones with Microdiscus represent the Olenellus- zone, which 
extends to near Jakutsk. The same zone, as a limestone containing Archmcyathus 
appears in the island of Yaigatch. 

1 C. Wyman, Bull. GeoL lust. Upsala, vol. i. No. 2, 1893, and references there given. 

2 FI. Lundbohm, Afhandl. Sverig. (deal. Understihn. ser. C. No. 177, 1899, p. 33. 

3 , F. Schmidt, Q. JG. S. xxxviii. (1882), p. 516. 

4 Mem. Acad. Imp. Sd. St. Petersb. xxxvi. (1889), ,No. 2 ; Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. 
xxx. p. 501; “Excursion durch Estland,” “ Guide des Excursions,” No. 12, Congns. 
GM. Inter mt St. Petersb. 1897. E; von Toll, Mem. Acad . St. Petersb viii (1899)* 
No. 10. , 
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In Central Europe, Cambrian rocks rise from under Later accumulations in Belgium 
and the north of France, Spain, Bohemia, and tlie Tim ringer Wald. 1 The most im¬ 
portant in France and Belgium is that of the Ardennes,* 2 where the principal rocks are 
grit, sandstone, slates, and schistose quartzites or quartz-schists (quartzo-phyllades of 
Dumont), with bands of whet-slate, quartz-porphyry, diabase, diorite, and porphyroid. 
According to Dumont these rocks, comprehended in his ‘ Terrain Ardennais,’ can be 
grouped into three great subdivisions—1st and lowest the “ Systeme Devillien,” pale 
and greenish quartzites with shales or phyllades, containing Uldhatnia radiata , and 
annelid tracks (Xereites) : 2nd, the “Systeme Rcvinien,” phyllades and black pyritous 
quartzites from which Dietyoyraptas Jlabcll iformis {Dictyonema socialc ), and worm- 
burrows have been obtained; 3rd, the “Systeme Salmien,” consisting mainly of 
(liiartzose and schistose strata or quartzo-phyllades, and yielding JJictyograpius Jlabc/ti- 
f brni,is, Chondrites antiques and Lingula. The Devillian and Bevinian divisions are 
united by Gosselet into one series composed of (a) Violet slates of Fumay ; (b) Black 
pyritous shales of Kevin ; (e) magnetite slates of Deville ; (d) Black pyritous shales of 
Bogny. These rocks have been greatly disturbed. They are covered unconformably by 
Devonian and later formations. 

In the north-west of France, extending through the old provinces of Brittany, 
the west of Normandy and the north of Bo i tou, a great isolated mass of ancient rocks 
rises out of the plains of Secondary formations, and the pre-Cambrian rocks already 
referred to a,re there succeeded, with a more or less distinct un con form ability, by a 
thick scries of sedimentary groups which are now considered to be of Cambrian age. 
In western Brittany the pro-Cambrian green silky schists known as the “Phyllades de 
Douarnenoz,” which are believed to be about 3000 metres thick, are followed, perhaps 
unconformably, by purple conglomerates, sometimes 530 metres thick, passing up 
into red shales which have a vertical depth of 2500 metres, and are surmounted by the 
Ores Armoricain or bottom of the Silurian system. In these strata Bcolithus and 
TigiUUcs occur, but recognisable fossils are extremely rare, and no trace has yet been 
found here of the more typical Cambrian forms. In the basin of Rennes considerable 
bands of limestone, sometimes magnesian, together with quartzites, conglomerates, and 
greywa,ekes occur in the Cambrian series. Great local variations appear in the lithology 
and thickness of the series ; in Central Brittany it is marked by the intercalation of acid 
lavas and volcanic tuffs. In the region of the Sarthe, the basement conglomerates are 
followed by grey shales with thick bands of siliceous and magnesian limestone, above 
which lies a series of sandy rocks containing Lingula crumena and passing under the 
Gres AnnorieainA In Southern France, from the Cambrian rocks which Hank the 

1 The student will ibid a useful compendium on the correlation of the Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks of Western Europe by S. Tornquist in Geolog. Fbren. >!Stockholm , xi. 
(1389), p. 299. 

2 Dumont, ‘ Memoires sur les Terrains Ardennais ct lihenan,’ 1847-48. Dewalque, 
‘Prodrome d\me Description Geol, de la Belgique,’ 1868. Mourlon, ‘Geologie de la 
Belgique,’ 1880. Gosselet, ‘Esquisse Geol. du Nord de la France,’ &c., 1880, and his 
great Monograph, ‘ L’Ardeime.’ Mem. Carte. Geol. detaill. 4to, 1888. O. Malaise, Bull. 

. 1 cud. Boy. Bely. 3rd ser. ii. (1881), No. 8 ; op. eit. v. (1883), No. 1 and No. 6; Congr. 
Geol. Internal. Paris, 1900, p. 561. The petrography of these rocks has recently been again 
discussed by Dr. J. de Wiudt, Mem. (Jour. Bar. Mtrany. Acad. Roy. Belg. lvi. (1898); and 
their stratigraphy by M. holiest and II. Forir, Ann. Sue. Geol. Bely. xxv. bis. 1899-1900. 

11 The (pro-Cambrian) phyllades of Brittany and the (Cambrian) purple conglomerates 
and red shales which succeed them were exhaustively treated by Hebert, B. B. G. E. (3) 
xiv. p. 713. See also Tromelin et Lebesconte, B. B. G. F. iv. (1876), p. 5. 583 ; 
Assoc. Franc. 1875. Tromelin, Assoc. Franc. (1879), p. 493. Lebesconte, B. B. G. F. 
(3) x. p. 55 ; xiv. (1886), p. 776; xvii. (1889), p. 621; xix. (1891), p. 15. Guillier, op. cit. (3) 
ix. p. 374. Barrois, op. eit. v. (1877), p. 266; Carte. Geol. France, Redon Sheet; Ann. 
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isolated pre-Cambrian axis of Upper Languedoc, the most satisfactory fossil evidence 
has been obtained, showing the existence there of both the Paradoxidian (Paradoxes, 
Conocoryphe\ and Olenidian divisions of the Cambrian system. 1. Among the French 
Pyrenees, narrow strips and patches of strata have been detected which, lying below 
fossiliferous Lower Silurian rocks, are believed to be Cambrian.- 

In various parts of Spain indications of the presence of Cambrian rocks are furnished 
by Primordial fossils. In the province of Seville the highest beds halm yielded 
Archmocyathns, and in the province of Ciudad-Keale, Primordial tribolites ( Fllipso- 
cepJialus). But it is in the Asturias that the most abundantly fossiliferous rocks of this 
age occur. They are grouped by Barrois into {a) Slates of Rivadeo, blue phyHades and 
green slates and quartzites, in all about 3000 metres, and [b) Farad oxides beds of La 
Vega (50 to 100 metres), composed of limestones, slates, iron-ores, and thick beds of 
green quartzite. In the upper part of (b) a rich Primordial fauna occurs, comprising a 
cystidean ( Trochocystites bohenvkus) and trilobites of the genera Paradoxidcs, 2 species, 
Conoco njphe (Conocephalites ), 3 species, and Arionellus , 1 species. 

In the Portuguese part of the Iberian peninsula Cambrian strata have likewise been 
recognised by organic remains. In the Alto Alemtejo a dark grey shale in the line of 
contact between some limestones and quartzites, has yielded a number of fragmentary 
trilobites representing seven or eight different species belonging to the families of the 
Olenidae and Conocephalidan 4 

In the Thuringer Wald certain phyllites, fucoidal slates, quartzites, &c., are 
referred to the Cambrian system. They have yielded some indistinct fossils ( Phycodes , 
Arehmocyathus?) and in their higher parts (Tremadoc) Olenus , JSuloma , Dihdoccphalus , 
JS'iobe, Amphion, Ceratopy ge. 5 The Central European type of the Cambrian system is 
best developed in Bohemia, where the classic researches of Barrande have given to it 
an extraordinary interest. At the base of the Bohemian geological formations lie the 
slates which Barrande placed as his Etage A (Przibram schists), and which are no doubt 
pre-Cambrian (p. 901). They are overlain by vast masses of coiiglmn«rntey\ ^unrtzit^s, 
slates, and igneous rocks (Etage B), which have been more or less m--.morn-ms. 
are singularly barren of organic remains, though some of them have yielded traces of 
annelids ( Arenicolites ). They pass up into certain grey and green fissile shales, in 
which the earliest well-marked fossils occur. The organic contents of this Etage C or 
Primordial zone (300 to 400 metres thick) form what Barrande termed his Primordial 
fauna, which yielded him 40 or more species, of which 27 were trilobites, belonging to 
the characteristic Cambrian genera— Pamdoxides (12), Agnostvs (5), Conocoryphc (4), 
FJllipsocephalus (2), Hydrocephalus (2), Arionellus ( 1), Sao (1). Not one of these genera, 
save Agnostm (of which four species appear in the second fauna), were found by Barrande 
higher than his Primordial zone. Among other organisms in this Primordial fauna, the 

Soc. Geol. Hard. xv. p. 238 ; xxii. (1894); Bull. Carte, Geol. France, No. 7 (1890), p. 74. 
Oehlert, op. cit. Nos. 38 and 44. 

1 J. Bergeron, B. S. G. F. xvi. (1888), p. 282 ; ‘Etude geologique du Massif aneien an 
sud du Plateau central,’ 1889. J. Miguel, ‘ Note sur la Geologic des Terrains Primaires du 
Department de l’Herault, 1 1894, calls attention to a mass of strata lying between the 
highest Paradoxidian beds and the base of the Arenig formation, into which it graduates. 
It attains a thickness of 1000 metres, and is compared by him with the Tremadoc group. 
See also J. F. Pompeckj, Nev.es Jahrb. 1902, i. p. 1. 

2 J. Caralp, ‘Etudes geol. sur les liauts massifs des Pyrenees centrales,’ 1888, p. 452. 
E. Jacquot, B . S. G. F. 1890, p. 640. 

a Barrande, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (2) xvi, p. 543. Macpherson, Neues, Jahrb. 1879, 
p. 930. Barrois, M$m. Soc. G'eol. Nord. ii. (1882), p. 168. 

4 J. F. Nery Delgado, Com. JDirec. Trab. Geol. Portugal , iii. (1895), p. 97. 

5 H. Loretz, Jahrb. Preuss, Geol. Landesanst, 1881, p. 175. Marr, Geol. Mag . 1889, 
p. 411. 
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brachiopods are represented by species of Orth is and Orbicula , the pteropods by Hyolithes, 
and the ecliinodenns by cystideans. It is worthy of note that the fossil contents of the 
zone on the opposite sides of the little Bohemian basin were found by the same great 
pioneer to be not quite the same, only eight species of trilobites being common to both 
belts, while no fewer than 27 species were detected by him only on one or other 
side. The Olenidian trilobites which characterise the upper Cambrian group were not 
observed by him in Bohemia. 1 * * Later researches have modified some of the strati- 
graphical details of his work, the geological structure of the country having been found 
to be much less simple than he supposed. But the fundamental grouping which he 
established remains much as he left it. A portion of his Stage B, the whole of his 
Primordial zone (Stage 0), and a part of the base of his Stage D (Lower Silurian), was 
grouped together by Dr. Katzer in four members as the Cambrian development in 
Central Bohemia thus : (a) Basement conglomerates, (b) Paradoxides shales, (c) Quartz- 
greywacke group, ( d ) Diabase and red iron-ore group.- More recently Pompeckj has 
made in greater detail a study of these strata, in which he recognises two main groups: 
a lower, consisting of sandstones and greywackes passing down into conglomerates, which 
lie unconformably on the phyllites below ; the greywackes, containing species of Ortlds, 
Slenotheca, Conoccphalites, Ply chop aria. {Conoccphalites), Solenoplcura , Mlipsoccphalus, 
Sao ; and an upper group of conglomerates and shales, with the Paradoxides fauna as 
first shown by Barrande. The first of these two groups is paralleled with the Olenellus- 
zone, though no specimens of OUnellus have yet been found in it; the second group is a 
good development of the Paradoxides series of strata. a 

In Prussian Poland the older Palaeozoic formations have at their base some quartzites, 
conglomerates, and shales, which around Sandomir on the left bank of the Vistula contain 
abundant fragments of Paradoxides (probably P. Tessini or P. Bohemians), Agnostus 
(A.fallax and A. gibbus ) with Liostracus Linnarssoni indicating a Middle Cambrian 
horizon. 4 

In Sardinia a characteristic assemblage of Cambrian fossils has been described, com¬ 
prising three species of Paradoxides, six of Conocephalites, live of Anomocare, five of 
Olenics, as well as other forms. 5 

North America.— During the last two decades a large amount of attention has been 
paid by the geologists of the United States and of Canada to the study of the stratigraphy 
and fossil contents of the Cambrian rocks of North America, and the result of their 
labours has been to show that, whether as regards extent and thickness of strata, or 
variety and abundance of organic remains, these rocks surpass in importance the 
corresponding European series. The European types of sedimentation are there replaced 
by a varied assemblage of materials, among which limestone plays a large part; and 
this chango, as might be expected, is accompanied by a remarkable contrast in the 
general facies of the fossils. Nevertheless, the leading type-genera of Europe have 
been found in their usual secpience, so that it has been possible to subdivide the 
American Cambrian system into three groups, which can be broadly correlated with the 
threefold arrangement adopted in Europe. 6 

1 See his colossal work, ‘ Systemic Silurien de la Boli^rne,’ published in successive parts 
and volumes from 1852 up till after his death in 1883 ; also Marr, Q. J . G . S. xxxvi. (1880). 

« E. Katzer, ‘Das alter© Pakeozoicum in Mittlebohmen,’ Prague, 1888 ; ‘Geologic von 
Bohmen,’ Prague, 1892, p. 804. 

J. P. Pompeckj, Jahrb. K. K. Geol. Keichsanst, xlv. pp. 495-614. 

4 G. Giirich, Verhandl. Press. K. Mineral. Gesell. St. Petersburg, xxxix. (1896), p. 16. 

5 C. Meneghini, Mem. Cart Geol. Itcd. iii. Part 2 (1888). Bornemann, ‘Die 
Versteincruugen des cambrischen Schichtensystems des Insel Sardinien,’ Halle, 1886. 
J. E. Pompeckj, Z. I). G. G. liii. (1901) p. 1. 

« Among writers on the Cambrian paleontology of North America a high place must 
be assigned to James Hall, E. Billings, C. D. Walcott, and G. F. Matthew. Mr. Walcott has 

VOL. II Q 
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From the straits of Belle Isle the Cambrian formations of North America run through 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia into New Brunswick. Fran t^ 

thev stretch alon* the right bank of the St. Lawrence to Lake Qntano. In several 
approximately parallel bands they range through the north-eastern states of the Union 
spreaa“ut more widely in the north of New York State, and m Vermont and 
Eastern “Massachusetts. They rise along the Appalachian ridge sb 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia, down into Alabama to a 
distance in the eastern part of the continent of about 2000 mrles. In the heart of the 
“t, again, they L to the surface, and flmking the vast 
the north, extend over a wide area between Lake Superior and the ™ lle J 
Mississippi in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota An iso ated tiaet of 
them is found in Missouri, and another in Texas. The great terrestna movemcn 
which ridged up the Rocky Mountains and their offshoots have brought the Cambnan 
rocks once more to the surface from under the vast pile of younger formations beneath 
which, during a large part of geological time, they lay buried. Hence along the axes 
of these elevations of the terrestrial crust they can be traced in many lines of outcrop 
from Arizona northwards through Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, Dakota, and 
Montana, whence they strike far northward into the Dominion of Canada. _ 

In thickness and lithological character the Cambrian rocks of North America exhibit 
considerable variation as they are traced across the continent, and these changes afford 
interesting evidence of the geographical conditions and geological revolutions of the 
region in the early ages of Paleozoic time. In Newfoundland, where the throe groups 
of°the system have been recognised, the total depth of strata measured by A. Murray 
was about 6000 feet, of which the lower division forms only about 200 feet. In Western 
Vermont and Eastern New York the total depth of the system seems to be about 7000 
feet ■ and of this great mass of sedimentary material the lower division may occupy 
perhaps as much as 5000 feet. 1 Over the central parts of the continent west of the line 
of the Mississippi the thickness diminishes to 1000 feet or less ; but again to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains it increases to 7000 feet or more in Nevada, while in British 
Columbia it rises to 10,000 feet. 

In the north-eastern regions the sediments were chiefly muddy, and are now re¬ 
presented by thick masses of shale with a little sandstone and limestone, lhe lime¬ 
stones increase in number and thickness southwards in Vermont, where a considerable 


devoted himself to the subject with untiring enthusiasm and much skill. His most im¬ 
portant memoirs will he found in the Bulletins of the U.S. Geological Survey, Nos. 10 (1884), 
30 (1886), 81 (1891), 134 (1896), in the 10th, 12th, and 14th Annual Reports, in Monographs 
viii. xx. xxxii. Part ii. p. 440, and notices in Amer. Jotmi. Sci. July, December 1892, 
January, April 1894, February 1895 ; Proc. Washington Acad. Sci. i. (1900), p. 301 ; 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum, xxi. (1898), p. 385. Of great importance also are the memoirs 
on the Cambrian Rocks and fossils of Canada, by Mr. Matthew, published in the Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Canada , from the first volume (1882) onwards, also in Bull. Nat. II 1st, Soo. New 
Brunswick , No. 10 (1892) ; Trans. New York Acad. Sci. xiv. (1895), pp. 101-153 ; 
xv. (1896). The stratigraphical relations of the Cambrian formations have been discussed 
by many writers, among whom are R. D. Irving, 7th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. (1888). N. S. 
Shaler, Bull. Mus. Comp. Bool. Harvard , xvi. No. 2 (1888), Emerson, B. U.S. U.S. No. 
159 ; Monogr. U.S. U.S. No. xxix. (1898). A. C. Peale, B. U.S. (J. S. No. 110. N. II. 
Winchell, Amer. Qeol. xv. (1895), pp. 153, 229, 295; xvi. p. 269. C. R. Keyes, Journ. 
Geol. iii. p. 519. D. B. Dowling, op. cit. p. 988. J. B. Woodworth and A. P. Foerste, 
Monog. U.S. G. S. No. xxxiii. (1899). 

1 Walcott has found Olenellus about 2000 feet below the summit of the series, but he 
hesitates to assume that it can really range through such an enormous thickness of strata, 
10^ Ann. Rep. U. S. U. S. p. 583. See his later section in 12 th Ann. Rep. (1892), Plate 
xlii. 
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mass of calcareous material lies in the lower group below several thousand feet of 
shale. Still further south the lower group consists largely of sandstones, which are 
followed by sandy, dolomitic, and purely calcareous limestones. In Nevada, where a 
thickness of 7700 feet has been assigned to the Cambrian system, the limestones are 
4250 feet in aggregate thickness. 1 

It will be seen, therefore, that the nearest European parallel to the combination of 
thick arenaceous with thick calcareous accumulations, which distinguishes the Cambrian 
system of North America, is to be found in the north-west of Scotland. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the general facies of the Scottish Cambrian 
fossils, so distinct from that of the rocks of Wales and the rest of Europe, and so much 
more akin to that of the United States and Canada, is accompanied by a markedly 
North American type of sedimentary material. 

The following table gives the classification of the Cambrian system of North 
America : -— 
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r Sandstones of N. and E. sides of Adirondack Mountains of New York and 
adjacent parts of Canada. On the same horizon lie the limestones S. of 
Adirondacks and Dutchess County, New York ; and the shales of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Tn the west come the sandstones of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, B. Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado, the 
sandstones and calcareous beds of N. Arizona, and the limestones and 
shales of Nevada. In the far north-east are the black shales at the top 
of the New Brunswick and Cape Breton Island sections, and the shales 
and sandstones of Conception Bay, Newfoundland (Belle Isle). 

' Shales and slates of Eastern Massachusetts (Braintree), New Brunswick (St. 
John), and Eastern Newfoundland (Avalon). With these typical rocks 
are correlated part of the limestones of Dutchess County, New York 
(Stissing) and the central parts of the Tennessee and Alabama sections 
(Coosa), with limestones in Central Nevada and British Columbia (Mount 
Stephen). In the Yellowstone Park the middle Cambrian strata have 
yielded an abundant fauna. 

"The typical locality is in Western Vermont, where shales and limestones are 
developed. With. the«e ar* porMkJH the quartzite of W. slope of Green 
Mountains and A; : i-s;. :■ ::j C\;iu Pen usyl van in, Vi rgiuin, Tennessee, 

Georgia, and Ah.h-i:.::i ; >i. ;;::d iuU-rbedded jiumstones and slates 

of B. Vermont and New York southward to Alabama ; the limestone, 
sandstone, and shale of Straits of Belle Isle (Labrador), N.W. coast of 
j Newfoundland and peninsula of Avalon (Placentia); the basal series of 
Hanford Brook Section, Cutouts Island, &c„ New Brunswick ; the shales 
and limestones of E. and S. Massachusetts (Attleborough) ; the lower 
portion of the Eureka and Highland ranges, Nevada (Prospect) ; a portion 
of the Wasatch Cambrian Section (Cottonwood) and the base of the 
v Castle Mountain, British Columbia. 


Reference has already been made to the views of Mr. W. G. Matthew in regard to 
the pre-Cambrian age of a sedimentary series which underlies what he considers to be the 
oldest Cambrian strata of N cav Brunswick, and which lie has grouped as “Etchiminian,”' 
from the name of an old Indian tribe of the country. He has found in the upper half 
of this series numerous burrows and tracks of annelids, Hyolithkhe being also 
particularly abundant and varied. Trilobbies are rare and generally absent, the most 
frequent Crustacea being bivalve outomostraea and small phyllocarids. Brachiopods 
are abundant, including the genera Ohoius, LingiUeiltt, and other homy forms, the 
calcareous Protremata being rare and of small size. Home small and rare gasteropods 
have been met with, hut the patelioid forms are larger and more frequent. A few small 


1 A. Hague. Ann,. Rep. U.S. G. S. 1881-82. Walcott, Monogr. XJ.S G. K vol. viii. 
(1884). 

- C. D. Walcott, Hull. C/.K G. S. No. 81 (1891), p. 3G0. 
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larnellibranclis ( Modiolopsis ) complete the fauna, which comprises about 20 genera. 1 
The claim of this group of strata to he considered pre-Cambrian is disputed by Mr. 
Walcott. According to his observations the Olenellus fauna occurs in Newfoundland 
420 feet below the Paradoxides fauna in the heart of the ££ Etchiminian ” group, and in 
New Brunswick fragments of it are found 460 to 480 feet down in that group. Mr. 
Matthew is disposed to think that Olenellus is rather a later than an earlier form than 
Pctradoxides. but the general experience in both the Old World and the New is against 
this view. 2 

Mr. Matthew has proposed a different classification and nomenclature of the 
Cambrian formations of New Brunswick from that given in the foregoing table. Above 
his “ Etchiminian ” series he makes three subdivisions of the Cambrian system. 1st, 
The lowest or Acadian stage (650 feet), with the zone of Mlipsocephalus {Agraulos) 
articephalus, followed successively by those of Paradoxides demenicus and P. abenacus ; 
2nd, the middle or Johannian stage (1000 feet), with the zones of Lingulclla Starri and 
L. radula; and 3rd, the Bretonian stage (700 feet), with the zones of Parabolina spinulosa, 
Peltura scarabeeoides, Didyonema fiabelliforme, and Tetragraptus quadribrachiatus. 
From these strata a remarkably abundant and diversified fauna has been obtained, 
which, according to Mr. Matthew, exhibits a remarkably close resemblance to that of 
the Cambrian formations around the Baltic Sea, but has little in common with that of the 
same formations in the interior of America, though only a few hundred miles separate 
them. The St. John’s fauna includes fifty species of trilobites {Agnostics 12, Agraulos 
or Mlipsocephalus 7, Conocoryphe 3, Paradoxides 8, and others), two genera of 
cephalopods, three of gasteropods, four of pteropods (, Hyolithes , Diplotheca , Cyrtotheca, 
Styliola), nine of brachiopods (Obolus 3 species, Obolella, Linnarssonia 3, Lingulella 9, 
Clitambonites 3, Orthis 6), besides a few ostracods, phyllopods, sponges, and sea-weeds. 
A number of graptolites appear in the upper division (. Didyonema , Clonograptus, 
Loganograptus, Fetragraptus, Didymograptus ), but nearly all in the highest strata, which 
really belong to the Lower Silurian series. 3 4 

South America.—In the northern part of the Argentine Republic a representative 
of the Upper Cambrian or Olenus group has been found by Lorentz and Hyeronimus. 
It includes species of the genera Lingula, Obolus , Orthis , Hyolithes, Arionellus , Agnostus , 
and Olenus A 

China.—Baron von Richthofen has brought to light a succession of undisturbed strata 
(his “Sinisian formation”), which in Leao-tong and Corea attain a thickness of many 
thousand feet. In the higher parts of this series he found a characteristic assemblage of 
Primordial trilobites : Conocoryphe {Conocephalites ) (4 sp.), Anomocare (6), Liostrams (3), 
TJorypyge ( Olenoides?), Agnostus (1), with the brachiopods Lingulella (2) and Orthis (l). 5 

1 W. G-. Matthew, Amer. Geol. xxii. (1898), p. 252 ; Bull. Nat Hist &be. New Brunswick , 
No. x. (1892), p. 34 ; iv. (1899), p. 198 ; Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 373 ; 1900, p. 87 ; Ann. New 
York Acad. Set xii. No. 2, pp. 41, 56 ; xiv. (1895), p. 101 (where the “ Protolenus fauna” 
is described); Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada , 2nd ser. v. (1899), sect. 4, p. 39 ; vii. p. 138 ; 
Cornpt. rend. Congres. Geol. Internat Paris, 1900, p. 313. A large series of effusive and 
dyke rocks has been described as associated with the “ Etchiminian series ” of New 
Brunswick, W. D. Mattthew, Trans. New York Acad. Set xiv. (1895), p. 187. 

2 C. D. Walcott, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. x. (1899), p. 199 ; xi. (1899), p. 3. Proc. 
Washington Acad. Set vol. i. (1900), p. 301 ; Corrupt, rend. Congres. Geol. Internat 
Paris, 1900, p. 299. Mr. Walcott s account of the fauna of the Olenellus -zone is given in 
the 10th Ann. Rep. H.S. G. S. 1890. His description of the middle Cambrian fauna of 
the Yellowstone Park is included in Mon. xxxii. U.S. G. S. Part ii. p. 440. 

3 Bull. Nat. Hist Soc. New Brunswick , No. 10 (1892), Appendix, p. xi. 

4 E. Kayser, ‘Beitrage zur Geol.u. Palaeont. d. Argentinischer Republik,’ Part ii. (1876). 

5 Richthofen, ‘China,’ vol. iii. (1882). W. Dames compares this Chinese Cambrian 
fauna with that of the Andrarumskalk of Scandinavia: op. cit p. 32 {ante, p. 925). Mr. 
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India.—In the Salt Range a series of stratified formations, about 3000 feet in thick¬ 
ness, presents a peculiar development of the oldest Paleozoic strata, which there con¬ 
sist of sandstones, marls, shales, beds and pseudomorphs of rock-salt and deposits of 
gypsum. About 2000 feet above the base of this series lies a group known as the 
Neobolus or Khussak beds, about 100 feet thick, composed of the following subdivisions 
in descending order: 

Lower magnesian sandstone, containing Pseudotheca Waageni, Ptychoparla Richteri, and 
passing up into liard clay with Lingidella Fuchs i. 

Black compact r-bny-slatc-: Tf< eferia Noetlingi , Lingidella WcinniecJei , Ilyolithes , &c. 
(zone of Haef .V* 

Red sandy micaceous beds, full of Neoholus Worth!, with iV. Wynni, Disci/ 1 oleg)is granu- 
Inin, w :~r,po 7 ist rugosa, Lakhmina Uuguloides , L. squama , Lingula kiurensis, L. 

i\"n ,/■'.. 7 sp. 

Upper annelid sandstone ; glauconitic cream-coloured sandstone with tliin alternations 
of soft beds : OrtMs Wart hi, Ilyolithes Wynni. 

Blackish-red sandstone with abundant Ilyolithes Wynni, fragments of a trilobite and 
tracks of annelids. 10 feet. 

Lower annelid sandstone: hard cream-coloured glauconitic sandstones alternating with 
thin bands of soft black sandstone, remnants of Obolella , fragments of Ilyolithes and 
annelid tracks. 50 feet. 

The lowest group of the series, known as the “ Salt Marl,” which is some 1500 feet 
thick, has yielded no fossils. The trilobite here named Hoeferia is a new genus, closely 
akin to Olenellus, by which name it was originally noticed by Waagen and Noetling. 
It is believed that the Neobolus beds cannot be later than the Paradoxidian group. 1 

Australasia.—In South Australia the oldest known fauna of the continent has been 
found at various places, and is recognisably Lower Cambrian. It includes species of 
Conocephalites, Olenellus , Microdiscus, Clitambonites, Orthis , Ambonychia, Stenotheca, 
Ophilda, Platyceras, Salteretla , Ilyolithes, Brotopharetra, Uyalostelia, and GirvanellaA 
In Tasmania a considerable thickness of strata is placed by Mr, R. M. Johnston in the 
Cambrian system. The lowest group consisting of fossiliferous quartzites, clay-slates, 
and breccias, has yielded species of Scolithus, Qonoccphalitcs (or Logancllus), Bathy writs, 
Asaphus , Dikedoeephalus, leptmia , Orthis, Ophileta and TentaculitesP 

Section ii. Silurian. 

Murchison was the first to discover that the so-called “ Transition 
rocks/’ or “ Grauwacke ” of early geological literature, were capable of 
subdivision into distinct formations characterised by a peculiar assemblage 
of organic remains. As he found them to be well developed in the region 
once inhabited by the British tribe of Silures, he gave them the name of 
Silurian . 4 From the base of the Old Bed Sandstone, he was able to trace 
his Silurian types of fossils into successively lower zones of the old 
“ Grauwacke.” It was eventually found that similar fossils characterised 
the older sedimentary rocks all over the world, and that the general order 

Walcott inclines to believe that the fossils rather point to a Middle Cambrian fauna ( Butt . 
U.S. G. S. No. 81, 1891, p. 379). 

1 K. A. Redlich, “The Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt Range,” Palmmtdogia 
Indica , new ser. voh i. (1899), p. 1, where full references to previous authorities are given. 

2 R. Tate, Trans, Roy . Soc. South Austr, ii. (1879), pp. xlviii, and 77 ; xv. (1892), 
p. 183. 

3 ‘Geology of Tasmania, 5 1888, pp. 16-38, 

4 Phil. Mag. (3), vii. (1835), p. 47. 
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of succession worked out by Murchison could everywhere be recognised. 
Hence the term Silurian came to be generally employed to designate the 
rocks containing the first great fauna of the Geological Kecord. 

This fauna, first worked outin its stratigraphical relations by Murchison, 
was shown by him to have such a marked uniformity of general character 
as to justify him in regarding it as distinctive of a single great geological 
system. Applying the principle so successfully adopted by William 
Smith for the Secondary formations of England—“ strata identified by their 
organic remains,”— he from the first began to discriminate the groups 
of sedimentary deposits by the fossils contained in them, and eventually 
classified them in a series of successive formations ranging from the 
base of the Old Bed Sandstone down to the oldest stratified rocks then 
known along the Welsh borders. These formations he was led to group 
into two great divisions, each marked by certain biological peculiarities. 
The older half of his system he termed Lower Silurian, and the later half 
Upper Silurian. It was found that the stratigraphical sequence of organic 
types first established by him in England and Wales holds good all over 
the world. Barrande demonstrated how completely the original Silurian 
classification was borne out by the abundantly fossiliferous formations of 
Bohemia. He was fortunate, however, in finding in that country a much 
fuller record of the earliest organic types than had been met with in Britain, 
and he was led to recognise the existence of three successive phases in the 
progress of animal life during the protracted Silurian period. To the 
oldest of these phases he gave, as we have seen, the name of the first fauna 
‘or Primordial zone, the second fauna was contained in Murchison’s Lower 
Silurian, and the third fauna in his Upper Silurian formations. While the 
broad land-marks remain as they were first set up by Murchison and 
Barrande, various modifications of nomenclature have since been proposed, to 
which allusion has already been made (p. 917). By general consent the strata 
containing the fossils of the first fauna or Primordial zone are embraced 
under Sedgwick’s term Cambrian. As above remarked, Murchison’s 
“ Lower Silurian ” has by many writers been replaced by “ Ordovician,” 
and his “ Upper Silurian ” is in a similar manner being ousted by some 
other term, so that if this process of substitution is perpetuated, the names 
given by the illustrious author of the “ Silurian system ” will disappear 
from current geological literature. I shall continue to employ Murchison’s 
terminology, which has the claim of priority, and in my opinion is per¬ 
fectly sufficient for the requirements of science. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Rocks. —The Silurian system consists usually of a massive series of 
greywackes, sandstones, grits, shales, or slates, with occasional bands of 
limestone. The arenaceous strata include pebbly grits and conglomer¬ 
ates, which are specially apt to occur at or near any local base of the 
formation,' where they rest unconformably on older rocks. Occasional 
zones of massive conglomerate occur, as among the Llandovery rocks of 
Britain. The argillaceous strata are in some regions (Livonia, &c.) mere 
soft clays : most commonly they are hard fissile shales, but in those areas 
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(Wales, &c.), where they have been subjected to the intensest compression, 
they appear as hard cleaved slates, or even as crystalline schists (Norway). 
In Europe, the limestones are, as a rule, lenticular, as in the examples of 
the Bala, Aymestry, and Dudley bands, though in the basin of the Baltic 
some of the limestones have a greater continuity. In North America, on 
the other hand, the Trenton limestone in the Lower, and the Niagara 
limestone in the Upper Silurian division are among the most persistent 
formations of the eastern United States and Ganada, while m the 
Western Territories vast masses of Silurian limestone constitute nearly 
the whole of the system. Easily recognisable bands in many Silurian 
tracts, especially in the north-west of Europe, are certain dark anthracitic 
shales or schists, which, though sometimes only a few feet thick, can be 
followed for many leagues. As they usually contain much decomposing 
iron-disulphide, which produces an efflorescence of alum, they are known 



Fig. 37tl- Group of Silurian Graptolitas. 

a, Monograptus priodon, Broun (Wenlock); b, Pliyllograptus typus, Hall (Lower Arenig), c, Diplo- 
graptus folium, His. (Llandovery); d, Rastrites perogrinus, Barr (Llandovery); r, Didymograptus 
Murchiwoni, Beck. (Llandeilo);/, Monograptus Sedgwickii, Portl. (Llandovery); (/, Dicrano- 
graptus ramosus, Hall (Llandeilo); h, Tetragraptus LTicksii, Ilopk. (Lower Arenig). 


in Scandinavia as the alum-slates. In Scotland, they are the chief reposi¬ 
tories of the Silurian graptolites. Their black, coal-like aspect has led 
to much fruitless mining in them for coal. In the northern part of the 
State of New York, a series of beds of red marl with salt and gypsum 
occurs in the Upper Silurian series. Still more ancient is ^ the group of 
saliferous and gypseous strata in the Salt Kangc of the Punjab, which has 
been above (p. 933) referred to as enclosing relics of the Primordial zone in 
the Cambrian system. In Styria and Bohemia, important beds of oolitic 
haematite and siderite are interstratified with the ordinary greywackes 
and shales. Occasionally sheets of vaiious eruptive rocks (rhyolites, 
andesites, diabases, diorites, &c.) occur contemporaneously imbedded or 
subsequently intruded in the Silurian rocks (Wales, Lake District, S. 
Scotland, S.E. Ireland, &c.), and, with their associated tuffs, represent the 
volcanic ejections of the time. 
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Inasmuch as Silurian rocks have suffered from all the subsequent 
geological revolutions which have affected the regions where they were 
deposited, they now appear inclined, folded, contorted, broken, and 
cleaved, sometimes even metamorphosed into crystalline schists. Only 
rarely, as in the basin of the Baltic and in New York, do they still remain 
nearly in their original undisturbed positions. 

Life.— The general aspect of the life of the Silurian period, so far as 
it has been preserved to us, may be gathered from the following summary 
published by Bigsby in 1868—plants 82 species; amorphozoa 136 ; 
foraminifera 25: coelenterata 507 ; echinodermata 500; annelida 154 ; 
cirripedes 8; trilobita 1611; entomostraca 318; polyzoa 441; 
brachiopoda 1650 ; monomyaria 168 ; dimyaria 541; gasteropoda 1253 ; 
cephalopoda 1454; pisces 37; class uncertain 12; total 8897 species. 
Barrande in 1872 published another census in which some variations are 
made in the proportions of this table, the total number of species being 
raised to 10,074. No recent conspectus of the Silurian fossils seems to 
have been published, but their number during the last thirty years has 
been considerably increased. 

The plants as yet recovered are chiefly algae. In many cases 
they occur as mere impressions, which, like those of the Cambrian 
system, are often probably not of vegetable origin at all, but casts 
of the trails or burrows of worms, Crustacea, Sic. 1 Among the most 
abundant genera are Bythotrephis, Arthrophycu.% Pcdmophycus, and Nerrnto- 
phycus (Carruth.). Remains of calcareous algae, however, have been 
detected (Lower Silurian Solenopora, Rhabdoporella). The Upper Silurian 
rocks of Edinburghshire have yielded beautifully preserved specimens of an 
organism believed by Salter to be a sea-weed like the living Gelidium or 
Plocamium , which he named Chondrites verisimilis . 2 Traces, however, of 
what may have been a higher vegetation have been discovered, which 
are of special interest as being possibly the earliest known remains of 
a land-flora. Many years ago certain minute bodies (. Pachytheca ) in the 
Ludlow bone-bed were regarded as lycopodiaceous spore-cases, but doubt 
has been cast on their organic grade, and it has been suggested that 
they may even prove to belong to an alga. Hicks obtained from the 
Denbighshire grits of N. Wales what he considered to be spores and 
dichotomous stems, that were probably lycopodiaceous (Berwynia). z True 
lycopods ( Lepidodendron or Sagenaria) have been met with in what are 

1 Ante, p. 911. Nathorst ( Kongl . JSvensl'. Vet. Alcad. Handl, xviii. (1881) lias imitated 
some of these markings by causing Crustacea, annelids, and mollusks to move over wet mud 
and gypsum, and lias thus shown the high probability that they are not plants. (See Geol. 
Mag. 1882, pp. 22, 485 ; 1883, pp. 33, 192, 286.). Nathorst’s opinion, adverse to the plant 
nature of the markings, is strongly opposed by Saporta in his ‘A. propos des Algues Fossiles,’ 
1882. 

2 The reference of this genus to sea-weeds has been questioned. A somewhat similar 
fossil ( Odontocaulis) from Central Wales has been described as a dendroid graptolite, A. C. 
Seward, ‘Fossil Plants, 5 1898, p. 147. E. Stolley has described a number of siphoneous algm 
obtained from Silurian boulders in the North German Drift, Neues Jahrb. 1893, ii. p. 135. 

3 Q. J. G. S. 1881, p. 482; 1882, pp.,97, 103. The vegetable nature of these remains 
is perhaps doubtful. 
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said to be Upper Silurian rocks in Bohemia. The Tanne Greywacke of 
the Harz and adjacent districts has yielded a number of land-plants, 
including ferns {Bphenopteridium, two or more species), and others 
referred to C yd us! i gum (0 . hercynium), Siigmaria , Asterocalamites ?, 
Aspidiopsis, &e. A From the Clinton limestone of Ohio a portion of what 
may be a lepidodendroid tree (Glyptodendrmi eatonense ) has been obtained. 
The Cincinnati and Lower Helderberg groups of eastern North America 
are said to have yielded a microcosmical representation of the Carboni¬ 
ferous flora. 1 2 The land of the Silurian period probably had a cryptogamic 
vegetation in which lycopods and ferns played the chief part. 3 

In the fauna of the Silurian rocks, the most lowly organisms known 
are Foraminifera, of which several genera, including the still living genera 
Lctgenct and Sacccimmvna, have been detected. Certain layers of chert, 
widely spread over the south of Scotland, have yielded upwards of a 
dozen genera with more than twenty species of lladiolaria. 4 The Silurian 
seas possessed representatives of the siliceous sponges of modern times. 
The lithistid forms are exemplified in the Aulocopium, Astylospongia and 
Caryospongia of the Lower, and in the Caryomanon and Hindia of the 
Upper Silurian series. The hexactinellid types appear in genera belong¬ 
ing to the Dictyospongidas, the Plectospongidae, and the genera Amphi- 
spongia, Asirocoma , IIy Austell a, and Astrmospongia. Of the puzzling genera 
Receptaculites and Isdindites, the true relationships have not yet been de¬ 
termined. They have been considered by some as algra, by others as 
foraminifers, and by Dr. Hinde as sponges. Nidulifes, too, though a com¬ 
mon fossil, is still a subject of uncertainty as to its organic grade, the 
latest view being that it may be related to the polyzoa. 

Corals must have swarmed on those parts of the Silurian sea-floor on 
which calcareous accumulations gathered, for their remains are abundant 
among the limestones, particularly in the upper division of the system. 
The rugose corals make their appearance in the Lower and reach their 
maximum development in the Upper Silurian rocks. They are repre¬ 
sented by numerous genera and species (Sfreptelasrua, ( [itafhojihylhuu, 
Ptyehophyllmn , Pdmia, Omphyiua, Cystiphyllmn , Strrmihodes (A radnwp'hyUu in), 
Acervularia (Fig. 381). Perforate corals wore represented by ( Alosfylis 
and Protwma. Numerous tabulate types occur (Favosifes, (kdapoecia = 
(•ulmnnopora, Pachypora , Pyrin guides. Alveolites, Ckulopom, Syringopora, 
Ilalysites or chain-coral), and are regarded by recent writers as Alcyo- 
narians. Monticulipora may also be an Alcyonarian, but is referred by 
many authors to the Polypora. Ildiolites is a conspicuous form, and 
resembles the living Alcyonarian Heliopora. So abundant were some of 

1 H. Potonie, A bhand. K. Prenss, <SW. LantUsmst , Neue Folge, Heft 36 (1901). 

2 L. Lesqneroux, Amer. Journ. Set. (3), vii. p. 31 ; JProc. Amer. Phil. Soc . xvii. p. 163. 

2 Zeiller, however, in his recent Text-book remarks that the evidence for the existence of 
any plants in the Silurian period of higher grade than alg® is exceedingly meagre. The 
student will find a valuable compendium of information by L. F. Ward regarding the fossil 
floras of past time all over the world in the 8 t/i Ann. Re.}). U.K (l. Part ii. 1889. 

4 Cf. J. Hinde, Ann. Mag. Nat. Mist. 1890, p. 40 ; Q. J. <V. K lv. (1899), p. 214, and 
Messrs. David and Pittman in same volume, p. 16. 
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the corals on the floor of the Silurian sea as to form reefs there, composed 
almost wholly of their calcareous skeletons, mingled with remains of 
crinoids, bryozoa, and mollusks. 

The Hydrozoa were abundant in the waters of Silurian time. The 
Stromatoporoids helped by their aggregates to form sheets of limestone. 
The plant-like branching Dictyomma (Dictyogmptus) we have found to be 
characteristic of the strata at the top of the Cambrian or base of the 
Silurian system. But it was by the great extinct tribe of the Graptolites 
that the Hydrozoa were most fully represented. As already stated, these 
organisms are so characteristically Silurian that they serve to distinguish 
the Silurian from other formations. Some of them are monoprionidian 
forms, that is, are furnished with a single row of cells; others are 
diprionidian, or possess two rows of cells, while in some genera both these 
features are united, as in Dicranograptus, where two single-celled branches 
are given off from a double-celled stem. The genera Monogmptus (of 
which upwards of forty species have been found in Britain), Rastrites and 
Cyrtograptus are characteristic of Upper Silurian, Leptograptus, Stephano- 
grapius ( = Coenograptus), Didymograptus, Phyllograptus, Lasiograptus , Tetra- 
graptuSy Dichogrciptus, Dicellograptus and Dicranograptus of Lower Silurian 
rocks. Diplograptus, Climacograptus, and Retiolites are found both in Lower 
and Upper Silurian strata. Through the researches chiefly of Professor 
Lap worth it has been ascertained that the species are confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, although some of the genera have a con¬ 
siderable vertical range, and hence that graptolites may be used to 
mark definite palaeontological horizons. 1 He has enumerated twenty 
recognisable graptolite zones, one in the Upper Cambrian, eight in the 
Lower Silurian, and eleven in the Upper Silurian formations. 2 

The Echinoderms of the Silurian seas were extremely abundant in 
individuals as well as varied in genera and species. They comprised 
representatives of the great divisions of this sub-kingdom. The Crinoids 
or sea-lilies appear among the Lower Silurian formations in the genera Reieo- 
crinus, Arclmocrinus, Glyptocrmus, Hybocrinus , Anomalocrinus, Eeterocrinus , 
CastocrinuSy Dendrocrinus, and the Upper Silurian forms include Dimero- 
crinas (Thysanocrinus)y Cyphocrimis (ffyptiocrinus), Lyriocrinus, MelocrinuSy 
CalceocrmuSy Gissocrinus, and many more. The Cystideans, as already 
stated, attained their maximum development during Silurian time, 
scarcely a dozen of the 250 described species being found above the 
Silurian system. Among the genera may be mentioned Aristocystitesp 
SphmroniteSy EcJmiosphmriteSy CryptocrlnuSy Glyptocystites, PleurocystiteSy which 
occur in Lower Silurian strata, and Megacystites ( Holocystites ), Caryocrinus, 
Psendocrimis, Lepadocrinus (Apiocystites ) in the Upper division. The 
Blastoids are represented by the primitive forms Asteroblastus and 

3 The student should consult Professor Lap worth’s monograph, “On the Geological 
Distribution of the Khabdophora " {Ann. Mag. Mat. His. ser. 5, vols. iii. iv. v: and vi. 1879, 
1880), in which the geological significance of the graptolites is fully discussed. 

2 Op. cit. vol. v. (1880), p 197. 

3 It should be mentioned that some palaeontologists would shorten these generic names 
thus : A ristocystis, Sph&ronis , Echinosplmm , &c. 
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Troostocrinus in the Upper Silurian series of North America. There 
were likewise early forms of ophiuroid or brittle-star (. Eucladia, Lapworthura, 
Protaster, Upper Silurian) and of asteroidea or star-fishes (. Palzeaster, 
Palmcoma, Lepidaster). The earliest known sea-urchins are met with in 
Lower Silurian strata (Bothriocidaris), and others belonging to the genera 
Palmchinus and Echinocysiis are found in the upper division of the 
system. The Annelids of the Silurian sea-bottom comprised representa¬ 
tives of both the tubicolar and errant orders. To the former belong 
some species of the still living genera Spirorbis and Serpula, together with 
some forms doubtfully referred to this division of the animal kingdom 
( Gornulites, Ortonia, Conehicolites, Serpulites). The errant forms are known 
chiefly by their burrows or trails, which appear in immense profusion on 
the surfaces of shales and sandstones ( Arenicolites, Nercites, Scolithus, 
Crossopodia, Ac.), but also by their jaws, which occur in great numbers 
in the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks. 1 



Fig. 377. “-Group of A renig Fossils. 

1, Orthoceras cfureesiense, Hicks ; 2, Belleropliou llanviriimisis, Hicks ; 3, Orfcliis ealli gramma, 
Dalm. (enlarged); 4, Bodonia anglica, Salt.; 5, Pahearca amygclalim, Salt. 


The Bryozoa or Polyzoa appear in considerable number and variety 
in the Lower Silurian formations, where they occur in cyclostomatous 
(Stromatopora, Diasf oparina, Protocrisim, Mitrodema, Ceramoporella, Fisf/ulipora ), 
trepostomatous ( Monticulipora , Reterof/rypa, Gallopora , Trematopom , Constel- 
laria, Bythopora, Amplexopora, Ac.) and cryptostomatous forms (Ptilodictya, 
RMnidietya, Arthrostylus, Fenestella, Phylloporimi). 

The Brachiopods attained their maximum diversity and importance 
during the Silurian period. From the deposits of that time upwards of 
2600 species have been named. They include representatives of all the 
orders. The atrematous forms are shown by species of Dinobolus, Lingula, 
Ac.; the neotremata by Acrotreta, Siphonotreta, Trematis, OrUculoidea, 
Sehizotreta, Crania, Ac.; the protremata by many genera, including 
Eichwaldia, Leptmna, StropJiomena, Chonetes, Orthis (Fig. 377, of which 
about 400 Silurian species are known), especially abundant in the Lower 

1 G. J. Hincle, Q J. G. K 1880, p. 368 ; Bihang. 8oemk. Vet. Ahad. Ilcmdl vi. (1882). 
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division ; Clitambonites, Porambonites (Lower Silurian), Stricldandinia, 
Peutamerus (Upper Silurian), and the telotremata by some primitive 
forms of the Bhynchonellids (. Proiorhyncha ), by more typical genera of 
that family (Orthorhynchula, Bhynchotreta, without any species of the 
actual genus Bhynchonella , which probably did not make its appearance 
until after Palaeozoic time) and by a number of Spiriferid genera 
(. Airypa , Zygospira, Spkifer, Cyrtia , H'omwospira , Meristina). 

Every one of the five classes of the sub-kingdom Mollusca had its re¬ 
presentatives in the Silurian seas. 1 Among the Lamellibranchs may be 
enumerated Orthonota , Vlasta , Grammysia , Antipleura , Prsecardium , Cteno- 
clonta ,* Nucula , Nuculana ( = Leda), Oyrtodonta , Pterinea , Lyrodesma , 
Modiolopsis,* Allodesma .* The Scaphopods appear in species which closely 
resemble the living JDentalwm, the Amphineura in one or two genera of 
Chitons (. ffelminthochiton , Priscochiton *). The Gasteropods show a marked 
increase in variety and number of species over their Cambrian pre¬ 
decessors. They are still comparatively simple in structure, and include 
some primeval limpets. Characteristic genera are Metoptoma , Lepetopsis , 
Palseacmma, Tryblidinm , PleurotomariaPaphistomaCyrtolites* Bellerophon, 
Platyschisma , Euomphalus , Madurea ,* Omphalotrochus ,* Cydonema ,* Macro- 
cheilus , Realties ,* Holopea* PVatyostoma , Tent acuities, * Pterotheca , OonulariaA 

That the salt waters of the Silurian era swarmed with Cephalopods 
may be inferred from the fact that, according to Barrande’s census, no 
fewer than 1622 species had then been described. They are all tetra- 
branchiate, and include all the suborders of the Nautiloidea. Those of 
the holochoanite (. Diphragmoceras ,* Vaginoceras* Endoceras* Piloceras* 
Cyrtendoceras *) and of the mixochoanite divisions ( Choanoceras ,* Aphrag- 
miies , Ascoceras , Glossocems) are distinctively Silurian, and die out in this 
system. The orthochoanite forms, of which the living nautilus is an 
example, abounded in numbers and variety of types. The genus Orthoceras 
was especially conspicuous; Barrande described upwards of 550 species 
from the basin of Bohemia alone. Among the other types mention may 
here be made of Cycloceras* Gtenoceras * Kionoceras , Deltoceras ,* Litoceras ,* 
Discocems* Pledoceras ,* Ophidioceras, Lituites,* ILercoceras, Loxoceras 
AdinocemsA Jovellania , Bizoceras , Ooceras , Oncoceras ,* Poterioeeras ,* 

Trimeroceras , Phmgmocems , to which many other genera might be added. 

Crustacea are abundantly represented among the Silurian formations, 
more especially by the extinct tribe of the Trilobites. These organisms 
had already attained a considerable development in Cambrian time, but it 
was in the early part of the Silurian period that they reached their 
maximum^ in humbers and variety. Thereafter they appear to have 
rapidly declined\durinsf the Upper Silurian and Devonian ages, dying out 
finally in Permian time. A few of the Cambrian genera survived in the 
Silurian waters (. Agnostus,\Asaphus , Cheirurus). But a host of new forms 
made their appearance. Atnong^these the following genera are character- 

1 The genera marked with an asterisk are’ found in the Lower Silurian formations, but 
some of them are certainly or probably also Cambrian, such as Ctenodonta, Pleurotomaria, 
Raphistomci, Cyrt elites, Bellerophon, Ogygia, Cheirurus, Leperditia, Beyrichia, Prim ilia, and 
Ceratiocaris ; those with no sign have been met with in the Upper only. 
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istic: Harpes* Trinucleus ,* TriartJirusOgygia* lllmms ,* Lidias ,* 
Acidaspis* Encrinurus* Placoparia,* CalymeneCheirurus* Sphmrexochus ,* 
Phacops , Trimerocephalus . Some of the genera of trilobites are world¬ 
wide in their range, such as Agnostus , Gonocoryphe , Paradoxides , Trimidem , 
Asaphus , lllmms , Acidaspis, Lidias , Galymem , Cheirurus , Phacops and some 
others. “The majority of forms, however, are extremely limited in dis¬ 
tribution, so that a large number of genera found in Sweden, Bohemia, 
England and North America, are unknown outside very restricted areas; 
and the total number of species common to both sides of the Atlantic 
is very small.” 1 The bearings of this subject on the discussion of 
Silurian geography will be referred to a little farther on. 



Pig. 37S.—Group of Lower Silurian Trilobites. 

1, lllaanus Davisii, Salt: Q ); 2, Calymene brevicapitata, Portl. ; 3, Ogygia Buchii, Brongn. 0; 4, 
Asaplius tyrannus, Murcb. ( 1 J 1 ); 5, Ampyx nudus, Murcb. 0; 0, JEglina binodosa, Salt. ; 7, 
Acidaspis Jamesii, Salt. ; S, Trinucleus Lloy<lii, Murcb. 

The Ostracod Crustacea, which are first found in the upper part of the 
Cambrian system, reach a much greater abundance and variety among the 
Silurian formations, where they include the genera Leper ditia* Leperditella,* 
Isochilina,* Beyrichia* Primitia, Kloedinia,* and likewise some early 
cyprids (Bairdia* Macrocypris,* Pontocypris) and Cytherella, Entomis* 
Cypridina* Early forms of barnacles are found in Lepidocoleus* and 
TurrilcpasA The Phyllocarid Crustacea made a marked advancement in 
Silurian time, where they were represented by species of Ceratiocaris* 
Physocaris, Discinocaris, Pdtocaris* and others. That the Amphipods had 
already come into existence in Silurian time has been supposed to be 
indicated by the Necrogammarus of the Ludlow group of strata, but this 
form may prove to be a myriapod. 2 The Merostomata, of which at least 

1 Zittel’s ‘Text-book of Palaeontology,’ i. (1900), p. 637. 

2 B. N. Peach, Proc. Roy, Phys. Soc. Eclia. xiv. (1899), p. 113. 
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one form had already appeared in the Cambrian system, come into great 
prominence among, the Upper Silurian formations. Besides a few Hemi- 
aspidiP the important order of Eurypterids attains a striking development. 
Among its Silurian forms are species of Eurypterus, Dolichopterus, Eusarcus, 
Slinionia, Stylonurus, Pterygotus. Some of these organisms attained a 
gigantic size, specimens of Eurypterus measuring fifteen inches in length, 
Stylonurus sometimes nearly five feet, 1 while Pterygotus occasionally 
exceeds six feet. 

The first traces of vertebrate life make their appearance in the 
Silurian system. They consist partly of the plates of a curious group of 
fish-like animals * designated ostracoderms, the true organic grade of 
which is still matter of dispute, though they were formerly classed as 
fishes ( Pteraspis , Cyafhaspis, Cephalaspis , Thyestis = Auchenaspis), but since 
they seem to have been without a lower jaw, they are regarded by some 
writers as below the rank of true fishes. They are distinguished by the 
great strength of their bony covering. The bone-bed of the Ludlow 
rocks long ago yielded certain curved fin-spines (OncJms) of an 
elasmobranch, which resemble the dorsal spines of the living Cestracion, 
and some shagreen-like plates which have been supposed to be scales of 
ostracoderm fishes (Sphagoclus, Thelodus), and bodies like jaws with teeth 
which were called Pledroclus , but which are now known to be lateral 
shield-spines of a cephalaspidean form (Eukeraspis). It is probable that 
some of these remains have been incorrectly determined, and may belong 
to crustaceans or annelides. The so-called “ Conodonts ” (ante, p. 913) of 
the older Palaeozoic rocks of Europe and North America, originally 
supposed to be the teeth of such fishes as the lamprey, which possessed 
no other hard parts for preservation, have been also referred to different 
divisions of the invertebrata, but palaeontologists now regard them as 
probably in most cases the jaws of annelids. 2 Eecently some remarkable 
discoveries of true fishes have been made by the Geological Survey in 
the uppermost group of the Upper Silurian formations of Central 
Scotland. A number of small shark-like fishes have there been found 
belonging in some cases to new genera (Lanarkia, Birkenia, Lasanius), 
together with new species of the old genus Thelodus. Some of these 
forms (Lanarkia) were diminutive, from two to five inches long, covered 
with a shagreen of small pointed and striated spines. The Birkenea is 
a new type which, though its head is covered with narrow scutes instead 
of a large shield, resembles Cephalaspis, and like it may belong to the 
Ostracoderms. 3 

Up to the present time no trace has been detected of any vertebrate 
land-animals of Silurian age. In Sweden, France, Scotland, and the 

1 For a restoration of this form, see Geol. Mag . 1900, p. 481. 

3 Zittel and Rohon, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. Munich, 1886, p. 108. According to Dr. .Rohon, 
however, all “ Conodonts ” are not annelidian, hut include undoubted teeth of fishes with 
recognisable dentine, enamel, and pulp-cavity (Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. xxxiii. (1890), p. 
269). A valuable work of reference is the British Museum ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Fishes/ 

3 R. H. Traquair hi Summary of Progress of Geological Survey for 1897, p. 72; and 
Trans. Boy. Soc . Edw, xxxix. (1899), pp. 827-864. 
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United States, however, the discovery of remains of arachnid and insect 
life in Silurian rocks may herald the ultimate detection of higher 
forms of life. In the Upper Silurian strata of the island of Gothland 
a true scorpion has been discovered, which appears to differ but little 
from recent forms, though in its walking legs it was of a more primitive 
type. It was believed by its original describer to possess breathing 
stigmata, and thus to have been an air-breather. 1 Later research, however, 
appears rather to indicate that the creature possessed no stigmata, but 
probably breathed by gills and was aquatic/ 2 Subsequently more perfect 
examples of the same genus (. PaUwphonus) were described by Mr. Peach 
from the Upper Silurian rocks of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire (Fig. 383). The 
presence of a poison-gland and sting at the extremity of the tail indicates 
that, like their modern representatives, these animals preyed on other 
denizens of land or water. Soon after the European discoveries, the 
finding of a scorpion (Proscorpius) in the “ Waterlime ” (Upper Silurian) 
of New York was announced. 3 These specimens seemed to lift the veil that 
had concealed from us all evidence of the terrestrial fauna of this ancient 
period of geological history. If there were true scorpions on the land, there 
were almost certainly other land-animals on which they lived. Mr. Peach 
has suggested that they may have fed partly on marine crustacean eggs 
left bare by the tides. 4 A myriapod (Archidesmus) has been found in the 
Upper Silurian rocks of Lanarkshire. That true insects also existed has 
been made known by the discovery of an orthopterous wing (PahmblaUina) 
in the Lower Silurian (probably Caradoc) sandstone of Jurques, Calvados. 5 
It measures about inch long, and is distinguished by the length of the 
anal nervure and the small breadth of the axillary area. A hemipterous 
wing (Protocimex) has since been obtained from the lower graptolite shales 
of Sweden. 6 We may be confident that these are not the only relics of 
the Silurian terrestrial fauna that have been preserved, and we may hope 
that still more remarkable treasures are yet to be unearthed from their 
primeval resting-places. 

A survey of the general character and geographical distribution of 
the earliest known fauna suggests some interesting reflections regarding 
the climate and physical geography of the earth during the long lapse of 
time denoted by the Cambrian and Silurian formations. The profusion 
of corals in some of the limestones, which may be regarded as equivalents 
of modern reefs, suggests that the temperature of the ocean was generally 
warmer in extra-tropical regions than it is now. We cannot, indeed, 
affirm with certainty that the Palaeozoic reef-builders, like their living 
representatives, required a temperature of not less than 68° Fahr. But 
in the absence of any indication to the contrary it may be assumed that 

1 G. Lindstrbm, Comptes rend. xeix. (1884); T. Thorell and G. Liudstrdm, K. Svensk. 
Vet. Aliad. Ilandl. xxi. No. 9 (188£>). 

2 Pocock, Quart. Jour. Micro. Science, xliv. (1901), p. 291. 

3 E. P. Whitlield, Science , vi. (1885), p. 87. 

4 B. N. Peach, Nature, xxxv. (1885), p. 295 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. Ediu. xxx. (1882). 

5 Oh. Brongniart, Comptes rend. xeix. (1884), p. 1164 ; Geol. Mag. 1885, p. 481. 

6 J. C. Moberg, Geol. Edren. Stockholm, xiv. (1892), p. 122. 
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they did. In that case we see that even up to as high a latitude as North 
Devon (75° N.), where Silurian coral-limestones have been observed, the 
waters of the ocean were comparatively warm. This inference is 
strengthened by the remarkable extension of the Silurian fauna over a 
large part of the surface of the globe. The assemblage of organisms 
at the base of the Silurian system (the Euloma - N iobe - fauna), which 
extends from Swedish Lapland to Languedoc, shows, as Professor Brogger 
has pointed out, that no marked difference of temperature can have 
existed between the 43rd and 65th parallels of north latitude. 1 The 
Silurian fauna has been detected even as far north as Northern Green¬ 
land and Grinnell Land above latitude 80°. It spreads likewise into 
the southern hemisphere, where, in Tasmania, Victoria, South Australia, 
and New Zealand, some of the characteristic genera, and even some of 
the well-known species of Europe and North America, have been obtained. 
This world-wide diffusion may be taken to indicate the prevalence of a 
tolerably uniform and probably rather warm temperature over the globe 
even far up into Arctic latitudes. 

"While a number of the Cambrian and Silurian species are of universal 
occurrence, there is sufficient diversity between the faunas of certain 
geographical areas not far removed from each other to indicate a want of 
direct connection between the seas in which these organisms lived, and 
thus to furnish us with some clue to the probable distribution of sea and 
land during early Palaeozoic time. Allusion has been made above to the 
local character of many of the trilobites, and the small number of species 
that appear to have migrated between the Old World and the New. 
This contrast comes out even between the faunas of neighbouring tracts 
of the same continent. In Europe, for example, a striking difference has 
been remarked between the older Palaeozoic trilobites of the northern and 
north-western countries and those of the central region. “ While the 
majority of northern genera and species are common to Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Bussia, the forms of the central European provinces, 
(Bohemia, Thuringia, Eichtelberg, the Hartz, Belgium, Brittany, Northern 
Spain, Portugal, the Pyrenees, the Alps and Sardinia) are so dissimilar as 
to stand in closer relationships with the North American than with the 
first-named trilobite fauna. Of the 350 species found in Norway and 
Sweden, and of the 275 in Bohemia, only six are common to both 
provinces, and it is doubtful if these are really identical/’ 2 A somewhat 
similar contrast has been noted in North America between the general 
Upper Silurian fauna of the Mississippi valley and that of the State of 
New York. The former includes a number of peculiar and highly 
specialised forms, which it shares with Northern Europe, but which are 
not found in the Upper Silurian strata of New York, such as the crinoids 
Crotalocrmus , Clonocrinus ( Corymbocmvus), PycnosaccusMid Petalocrims , the coral 
Goniophyllwm , and the peculiar little twisted brachiopod Streptis. Mr. 
Weller infers that the Silurian sea, which was directly connected with 
Europe, stretched from the north in a long tongue down the heart of the 

1 Nyt. Mag. xxxvi. (1898), p. 236. 

2 Zittel’s k Text-book of Palaeontology,’ vol. i. p. 637. 
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American continent, and was not immediately united to the waters in 
which the New York fauna lived. 1 2 * 

From evidence of this kind, carefully collected and collated, the 
geography of former geological periods may be in some measure recon¬ 
structed. Various tentative efforts in this direction have been made, but 
much fuller information is required before the results can be regarded as 
based more on ascertained fact than on ingenious conjecture. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.- —In the typical area where Murchison’s discoveries were first made, he 
found the Silurian rocks divisible into two great and well-marked series, which he 
termed Lower and Upper. This classification has been found to hold good over a large 
part of the world. The subjoined table shows the arrangement and nomenclature of 
the various subdivisions of the Silurian system 

Feet. 

f 3. Ludlow group . approximate average thickness 1900 


Upper Silurian. I 2. Wenlock group . ,, 1600 

{ 1. Llandovery group ,, 2500 

('3. Caradoc or Bala group ,, 6000 

Lower Silurian. j 2. Llandeilo group ,, 2000 

f 1. Arenig group . ,, 2000 


Lower Silurian. —The typical subdivisions in Wales and Shropshire will first 
be described, and afterwards the development of the series in other parts of Britain. 
It will be remembered that on the ground of the palaeontological evidence the Tre- 
madoc group (p. 921) might be most fitly placed at the base of the Silurian system, but 
that in deference to long established usage it has here been retained in its old place 
at the top of the Cambrian series. We sec in it the advent of the rich trilobitie fauna 
by which the Silurian formations are distinguished, the Asaphkke, Tnuucleidae, 
Cheirurkke, and other tribes. Beneath it only a few graptolites are found, and hardly any 
cephalopods, but above it graptolites come in with extraordinary variety and number, 
and cephalopods rapidly increase also in importance among the fossils. 

1. Arenig Group.—These rocks consist of dark slates, shales, Hags, and bands 
of sandstone, which pass down conformably into the Tremadoc group of the Cambrian 
series. They are abundantly developed in the Arenig mountain, where, as originally 
described by Sedgwick, they include masses of associated volcanic rocks. In their 
abundant suite of organic remains (Fig. 377) new genera of trilobites make their appearance 
(JSglina, Barrcmdia , Galymene , llumalonutus, Ilhenopsis, Ills&nus, Phocops, Phicoparia, 
Trinucleus). Pteropods are represented by species of Gm Maria and UyolUhes; brachio- 
pods by Lingula, Lingulella, Mombolim (Obolella), and Qrthis; lamcllibranclas by 
Palasarca, Pcdonia , and JUbciria ; gasteropoda by QpMleta , Pleurotomctria, Bcl/erophon, 
and Mad urea ; and cephalopods by Ovthoeeras. But the most abundant organisms are 
the graptolites, of which no fewer than twenty genera have been found in the Arenig 
rocks of Britain. 

Professor Lapworth divides the Arenig group into two parts, a Lower and an Upper, 
and he states that in the lower part the genus Tclragrapt-us (Fig. 376), is especially 

1 S. Weller, Jouni . (deal. vi. (1898), pp. 692-703. 

2 See Murchison’s 4 Silurian System,’ and e Siluria ’ ; Sedgwick’s * Synopsis’ (cited p. 915); 
Bamsay’s “North Wales” in Memoirs of Geol. Sure. vol. iii. ; Etheridge, Address, 

C>. /• (L S. 1881 ; numerous local memoirs in the Q. J. U. S. and Geol. Mag., particularly 
by Hicks, Ward, Hughes, Keeping, Lapworth, &e., to some of which reference is made in 
Subsequent pages. 
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characteristic, and does not occur on any higher or lower horizon. Here he places the 
lowest Silurian graptolitic zone, that of Tetmgmptus serra {hr yon aides). The genera 
Loganograptus , Ulonogmptus, Schizograptus, and Bichograptus are probably also peculiar 
to the same strata, as well as the species Didymograptus extensus , D. pennatulus, and 
the only known examples of Iletiograptus. According to this classification, the upper 
part of the Arenig group (zone of Didymograptus hifidus) is especially marked by tire 
presence of Phyllograpius (Fig. 376), in association with forms of Didymograptus like Jj. 
hifidus. Species peculiar to it, besides the last-named, are D. minutas and some forms 
of Diplograpta, such as Climacograptus confertus. 1 2 

Hicks and others have recognised three divisions in the Arenig group—Lower, Middle, 
and Upper. The lower contains two genera found in the Tremadoc group below 
{Dictyograptus and Dendrogniptus), and is also characterised by the presence of 
Didymograptus extensus, U. pennedulus, Phyllograptus stclla , and Trigonograptus. The 
middle division is marked by Tetmgmptus serra, T. quadribmcMatus, &c., while the 
upper includes several species of Didymograptus {JJ. hifidus , D. patulus , kc.), CUmaeo- 
gmptus confertus , and Diplograptus dent at us. 2 

Hicks proposed to construct a separate group under the name of “Llanvirn,” 
by taking the upper part of the Arenig {Didymograptus hifidus zone) and lower portion 
of the Llandeilo rocks, making a total thickness of about 2000 feet of strata near St. 
David’s in South AYales. 3 It is in this group of strata that the trilobites Aculaspis, 
Barmndia , Il he mis, and Pkacops make their earliest appearance. Sir A. C. Ramsay 
believed that in North AA r ales there is an uu eon form able overlap of the Arenig upon the 
Tremadoc and older beds ; but in South AVales there does not appear to be any break. 4 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Arenig rocks in A\ T ales was the volcanic 
action during their formation, whereby various felsitic or rhyolitic lavas, with abundant 
discharges of fine ashes and coarser agglomerates, were erupted over the sea-bottom and 
iuterstratified v ith the contemporaneously deposited sediments, while more basic sills 
were subsequently injected under the volcanic sheets. Some of the more important 
AA 7 elsh mountains consist mainly of these ancient volcanic materials—Cader Idris, the 
Arans, Arenig Mountain, and others. 5 

2. Llandeilo Group.—These dark argillaceous and occasionally calcareous flag¬ 
stones, sandstones, and shales were first described by Murchison as occurring at 
Llandeilo, in Carmarthenshire. They reappear near St. David’s, on the coast of Pem¬ 
brokeshire, and at Builth, in Radnorshire. 6 In the middle of them a seam of limestone 
(Llandeilo limestone) occurs, while intercalated igneous ro.cks are specially noticeable in 
the upper subdivision. It was at one time believed that graptolites were almost confined 
to this group. These fossils, now known to range from the Cambrian to the top of the 

1 Lapworth, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. vi. (1880), p. 197. 

2 Hicks, Q. J. (i. 8. xxxi. (1875), p. 171 ; Hopkinson and Lapworth, ibid. pp. 634-637. 

3 Pop). Acience Rev. (1881), p. 289. 

4 “Geology of N. AVales,” Mem. Geol. 8un\ iii. On the Arenig, Llanvirn, and Llandeilo 
series of Caermarthen in South AVales, Misses Crosfield and Skeat, Q. J. 'G. 8 lii (1896) 
p. 523. 

5 For descriptions of the Arenig lavas and tuffs consult the £< Geology of N. AVales,” 
already cited ; also G. A. Cole and C. V. Jennings, Q. J. G. 8. xlv. (1889) ; Geol. Mag. 
(1890), p. 447. Jennings and G. J. Williams, (>. J. G. 8. xlvii. (1891), p. 374. A. G. 
op. cit. Presid. Address, p. 105 ; and ‘Ancient \ 7 olcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. The 
Lower Silurian rocks of the Shropshire area (where the position of the Shelve quartzite was 
recognised by Murchison) are described by Lapworth, Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 78 ; Proc. Geol 
Assoc. 1894, p. 317. 

6 The interesting volcanic series at Builth is described by Mr. H. Woods, Q. J. Q. 8. 1. 

(1894), p. 566. Lower Llandeilo lavas and the Llanvirn fauna have been recognised by Mr. 
F. R. Cowper Reed at Fishguard on the Pembrokeshire coast, op. cit. li. (1895), p. 149. 
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Silurian system, occur abundantly in the Llandeilo rocks, and present there a transitional 
character between the Arenig types below and those in the Caradoc or Bala rocks above. 
In the lower portions of the group the most abundant genus is Didymograptns , D. J Iurchi- 
sotd (Fig. 376) being the characteristic species (and serving to mark a graptolitic zone), 
accompanied by many of the Arenig species, together with new forms of G ryptog rapbus 
and Gl assay raptus . In the middle part of the group the U. Murddsoni becomes very rare 
and is associated with Dialog rapt us folia ecus and Glimaroyrapt-us Schare nbe r g i. In the 
Upper Llandeilo rocks graptolites of the type of Gryptoyrapfus fricornis and Clunaco- 
gmptus Bdiarevhergi are abundant, also species of Geenog raptus with Hirelingraptus 
S(‘ctans (zone of Gamoy raptus gracilis). Trilobites are characteristic fossils of the group, 
upwards of fifty species belonging to eighteen or twenty genera being known. These in¬ 
clude characteristic forms which do not range beyond the group, Asaph ns tyrannus 
(Fig. 378, 4) Galyniene cantbrensis, TrinucJcus Iloydii (Fig. 378, 8) and T. jams 1icing 
found in the lower subdivision, and Barra ud ia Gordai, Ghcirurus Hcdywic/di, and Ogyyia 
Bmhii (Fig. 378, 3) in the upper. The brachiopods include the genera Acrotrcta, 
Grania, Disciua, Siphonotreta , Leptxna , lingula, Or this, Plectambonites , and dtrophomrna , 
some of which here make their first appearance. The lamellibranchs are represented by 
species of Gardiolct {G. intrrrupta?) and Modlolupsis {If. eupansa, If. injhtta), the 
gasteropods by Gydoucma, Buomphalus , Ifurdi.isonia, Plcurotomaria, Jtaphistoma , 
Belle rophon , Eceuliomphalus , and Madurea , the pteropods by Gouulciria and Jlyolithes, 
the cephalopods by Cyrtoceras, Orthoccras, and Indoreras. 

3. Caradoc or Bala Group. — Under the first name were placed by Murchison the 
thick yellowish and grey sandstones of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and the Horderley 
and May Hill Sandstone. It -was afterwards ascertained that the grey and dark slates, 
grits, and sandstones described by Sedgwick as occurring round Bala in Merionethshire, 
and regarded by him as the higher part of his Cambrian system, were really slightly 
different lithological developments of the same stratigrapliieal division. In the Shrop¬ 
shire area, some of the rocks are so shelly as to become strongly calcareous. In the 
Bala district, the strata contain two limestones separated by a sandy and slaty group of 
rocks 1400 feet thick. The lower or Bala limestone (25 feet thick) has been traced as a 
variable band over a large area in North ’Wales. It is usually identified with the 
Ooniston limestone of the Westmoreland region. The upper or Hirnant limestone (10 
feet) is more local. Bands of volcanic tuff' and large beds of various felsitic lavas occur 
among the Bala beds, and prove the contemporaneous ejection of volcanic, products. 
These attain a thickness of several thousand feet in the Snowdon region. 1 

A large suite of fossils has been obtained from this group (Fig. 379). The sponges 
are represented by a few forms {Astylos'ponyia). The graptolites art*, strongly differen¬ 
tiated from those of the Arenig rocks by the entire absence of Diehograptid® and 
Phyllograptidre. The Diplograptuke, feebly represented in the Arenig and Lower 
Llandeilo groups, are now, as Professor Lap worth points out, the dominant forms, 
occurring in swarms in every zone. The two genera JAploy raptus and CUmaco - 
gi'aptns are especially abundant. The following successive zones, each marked by the 
prevalence of its own species of graptolite, have been observed by Professor Lapworth 
in ascending order: (1) zone of Glimacayraptus Wihmii, (2) zone of Bicmnograptus 
Glingani , (3) zone of Pl&urograptus linearis , (4) zone of JHcdlogmptus complanalus , (5) 
zone of Dieellograptus aneeps. The same observer remarks upon the extraordinary 
■extinction of families, genera, and species of graptolites during the period of the Oaradoc- 
Bala rocks. t{ Tlie entire families of the Dicranograptkhe, Leptograptidae, and Lasio- 

1 For accounts of the volcanic phenomena of the Caradoc-Bala series of Wales, see 
Ramsay’s £ Geology of North Wales,’ already eited. A. Marker’s ‘Bala Volcanic Series of 
•Caenarvonshire,’ being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888. F. Hatley, Q. J. G. K xxxv. 
(1879), p. 508. W. W. Watts, op. cit. xli. (1885), p. 532. A. G. vol. xlvii. (1891), Presi¬ 
dential Address, p. 117 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xiii. 
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graptidse disappear from sight altogether. The only families that survive into the 
Llandovery rocks are those of the Diplograptidie and Retiolitida), and these only in a 
very degenerate form.” Yet it is remarkable that it was during Caradoc time that 
the Dicranograptidoe and Leptograptidee attained their highest development. 1 

To the conditions that allowed the deposition of limestone bands in this group we 
doubtless owe the presence of upwards of 40 species of corals belonging to Alveolites 



Fig. 37s).—Group of Caracloc Fossils. 

a, Porambonites intercedes, Pander ; b, Ortliis hirnantensis, McCoy; c, Lingula longissima Pander (*> 
d, Stropliomena grandis, Shy.; c, Ortliis plieata, Sby; /, Ortliis calligramma, Dalm.; Crania db 
vancata \ McCoy; Ji, Triplesia (7) maccoyana, Dav.; i, Atrypa (?) Headii, Billings (f); j, Atrypa 
marginalia, Dalm.; k, Discina oblongata, Portl. ; Z, Ambonycliia prisca, Portl. ; m, Pabcarca 
billingsiana, Salt.; n, Rliynclionella nana, Salt; o, Cleidophorus ovalis, McCoy. 

Cyathophyllmi, Favosites, Ealysites, Ecliolites , MontkuUpom , &c. The eehmoderms 
are represented by crinoids of the genera Cyathocrinus and Glyptocrinus ; by numerous 
species of cystideans (Echmosph&ritcs, Sphxronites, Agelacrinites, Ilemicosmites, &c .); 
by brittle-star s ( Protaster ), and by star*fishes of the genera Pcdmisler and Stenastcr ; the 

1 Lapworth, Ann. May . Eat Hist v. (I860), p. 358 se^ 
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annelids by Serpulites, and numerous burrows and tracks ; the trilobites by species of 
Acidaspis , Ampyx, A sapien s, Calymcne, ('heinirus, Cybele , Ericriuurus, Homalonotus, 
IllcBiuiS) Lidias, Phacops, Llcmopleurides, Trinudeus ; the ostracods by Beyrkhia , 
Leperditia, Cythere , Brimitia, and Entomis; the polyzoa by Fene§tella, Glauconome , 
Ptilodictya , and BhyUopora; the braohiopods by Atrypa, Meristdla, Lcpttena, Orthis, 
Fleetambouites, Slvophomena , Crania, Tram at is ( Discina ), and Lingula; the lamelli- 
branchs by Ctenodonta, Orthonota, Modiolopsis, Bterinea, Ambonychia ,, Bahmrca; the 
gasteropods by Murdiisonia, Fleur atom avia, Baphistoma, Cydonema, Cyrtolifes, llolopma, 
EColopella, Bdlerophon , Eeculiomphalus , and Madnrea ; the pteropods by Tenfaculitcs, 
Conularia, and Ilyolithes ; and the cephalopods by the genera Orthoceras , Cyrtoceras, 
Troeholites ( Lituites ), &c. 

The Lower Silurian rocks, typically developed in Wales, extend over much of 
Britain, though largely buried under more recent formations. They rise into the hilly 
tracts of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 1 where they consist of the following 
subdivisions in descending order :— 


Coniston Limestone series with the Ashgill 
shales above the limestone and the Dufton 
shales below it 

Borrowdale volcanic series (green slates and \ 
porphyries): lulls and lavas without ordi- \ 
nary sedimentary strata except at base, j 

12,000 ft. J 

Skiddaw Slates, 10,000 or 12,000 ft., base \ 
not seen ..... J 


■{ 


Bala beds. 


I Part of Bala, whole of Llandeilo, 
-j. and perhaps part of Arenig 
\ groups. 

f Arenig group, with perhaps Tre- 
\ niadoo Slates and Lingula Flags. 


Apart from the massive intercalation of volcanic rocks, these strata present con¬ 
siderable lithological and palaeontological differences from the typical subdivisions in 
Wales. The Skiddaw slates are black or dark-grey, argillaceous, and in some beds 
sandy rocks, often much cleaved, though seldom yielding worktable slates, sometimes 
soft and black, like Carboniferous shale. As a rule, they are singularly unfossiliferous, 
but in some of their less cleaved and altered portions, they have yielded Lingula brevis, 
traces of annelids, a few trilobites (xB<flina, Agnosias, Asaphms, &c.), some phyllocarids 
( Caryoiaris ), and remains of plants (?) {Bythotrcphis, &<»,.). But their most abundant 
and characteristic fossils are graptolites, of which 59 species have been determined. 
These organisms indicate that, while the main mass of the slates may he regarded as 
of Arenig age, the lowest parts of the series, where Bryog?'a r ptus and Clonograplus tenellus 
are found, probably belong to 'the Tremadoc group ; the highest portions, containing 
Diplogmptas , Bidymograptus, Idacoparia, &c. appear to represent the lower part of the 
Llandeilo (Llanvirn) series of Wales. Of the whole of this graptolitic fauna 14 species 
are found in other parts of Britain, 25 occur in the Quebec group of Canada, and no 
fewer than 34 are common to the Skiddaw slates and to the Lower Silurian series of 
Sweden. 2 These slates, as already mentioned (p. 779), have been invaded by granite and 
other eruptive rocks, and have undergone marked contact-metamorphism. 

Towards the close of the long period represented by the Skiddaw slates, volcanic 
action manifested itself, first by intermittent showers of ashes and streams of lava, which 
were interstratified with the ordinary marine sediment, and then by a more powerful 
and continuous series of explosions, whereby a huge volcanic mountain or group of cones 
was piled up above the sea-level. The vast pile of volcanic material (estimated at some 
12,000 feet in total thickness) consists entirely of lavas and ashes without the interstrati 


1 Sedgwick’s ‘Three Letters addressed to W. Wordsworth/ 1843. J. C. Ward, “Geology 
of the North Part of the English Lake District” (Geological Purvey Memoir), 1876. Nichol¬ 
son, ‘Essay on the Geology of Cumberland and Westmoreland/ 1868. See also papers by 
Harkuess, Nicholson, Hughes, Marr, and others in Q. J. G. S. and Geol. Mag. 

2 Miss G. L. Elies, Q. J. G. K liv. (1898), p. 525. See also Mr. J. Marr, Geol. Mag. 
1894, p. 122. 
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fication of ordinary sediment except at the base and the top. The lower lavas are varieties 
of andesite, which are also met with in the central and higher parts of the Borrowdale 
volcanic series, while rhyolitic felsites were specially poured out towards the close of the 
volcanic period. Enormous quantities of fine volcanic ashes were likewise discharged. 
These various volcanic rocks form the picturesque hills of the Lake District. 1 The length 
of time occupied by this volcanic episode in Cumbrian geology may be inferred from the 
fact that all the Llandeilo and a large part of the Bala beds are absent here. The volcanic 
island slowly sank into, a sea wherein Bala organisms flourished. In some places a 
group of shales occasionally 300 feet thick, and known as the Dufton shales, overlies the 
Borrowdale series, and contains among other characteristic species Strophomena eopansa, 
Flectambonites (Leptama) sericea, Trinucleus concentricus, Homdlonotus bisulcafus, 
Jllasnus Bowmanni. The most marked rock of the overlying series is the Coniston 
limestone, 2 * which has yielded such familiar Bala species as Monticulipora (Favosites) 
fibrosa, Eeliolftes interstindus, Cybele verrucosa, Flectambonites (Leptaena) sericca, Orthis 
Adamee, 0. biforata, 0. calligramnia, 0. elegantula, 0. porcata, and Leptmta 
(Strophomena) rhomboidalis. These organisms and their associates, gathering on the 
submerged flanks of the sinking volcano, before the eruptions had finally ceased, 
formed there the limestone now traceable for many miles through the "Westmoreland 
hills, like the Bala limestone of North Wales, which, as already stated, it probably 
represents. The. Coniston limestone is overlain by a conformable group of argilla¬ 
ceous strata (Ashgill shales) containing Trinucleus concentricus, Fhacops apiculatus , 
F. mucronatus, Strophomena silvricuia, and other Lower Silurian fossils. Hot far to the 
east, at; the base of the great Pennine escarpment, contemporaneous volcanic rocks in 
the Coniston series are well developed.But the enormous volcanic group of Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberland dies out rapidly in that direction, for in the Craven district it is 
represented by a series of sandstones, grits, and slates (often green), probably 10,000 
feet thick, which passes up conformably into the Coniston limestone series. 4 The most 
interesting feature of the Crossfell inlier is the occurrence of an isolated mass of lime¬ 
stone at Keislev, which has yielded a large and peculiar assemblage of fossils, that show it 
to belong to the base of the Upper Bala or Caradoc rocks, and to represent in a mote 
complete form a zone which is elservhere absent or only feebly developed in Britain. 
Among these organisms trilobites are specially prominent, no fewer than 17 genera and 
43 species having been obtained, llhvnus, Cheirnrus , Lidias and Earpes are each 
represented by a number pf species. The brachiopods are likewise numerous, particularly 
species of Orthis, Bafinesquina, Flectambonites and Atrypa, and the corals include Haly- 
sites catcnuluria, Monticulipora fibrosa, Favosites alveolaris, and Streptclasma eiiropemmP 

The Southern Uplands of Scotland are formed almost wholly of Lower and Upper 
Silurian strata which have been thrown into innumerable plications, often overthrust 
and reversed. The unravelling of this complicated structure has been made possible 
chiefly by the evidence from certain zones of graptolitic shales, so well worked out by 
Professor Lapworth, and the whole region has since been mapped in detail and de¬ 
scribed by Messrs. Peach and Horne, of the Geological Survey.* 5 6 The Arenig division 

1 On the volcanic geology of this region consult J. C. Ward in the work above cited. 
A. G., Presid. Address, Q. J. G. S. 1891, p. 137 ; 11 Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain," 
vol. i., and authors there given. Also W. M. Hutchings, GeoL Mag. 1892, pp. 154, 218. 

2 On this limestone see Marr, Geol. Mag. 1892, pp. 97, 443. 

* 5 Harkness, Q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 235. Nicholson, Geol. Mag. 1869, p. 213. 
This “Crossfell inlier” has been described by Messrs. Nicholson, Marr, and Barker, 
Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 500. 

4 Hughes, Geol. Mag. iv. (1867), p. 346. This area had previously been described by 
Sedgwick, Trans. Geol. Soc. (2) iii. p. 1 ; and by Phillips, Q. J. G. S. viii. p. 35. 

5 F. K. Cowper Peed, Q.J. G. S. Iii. (1896), p. 407 ; and liii. (1897), p. 67. 

6 Lapworth, in the papers cited on p. 965. B. N. Peach and J. Horne, “The Silurian 
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is represented by cherts containing radiolaria, mudstones, and grey shales, which in 
the central and northern parts of the region are associated with fine volcanic tuffs. 
In Ayrshire and the south-western districts, where the volcanic constituents attain a 
great development, they consist of basic lavas (diabase, &c.), with intercalated tuffs and 
agglomerates. A characteristic feature of these lavas is the development of ellipsoidal 
or pillow-structure in them (pp. 136, 306). This volcanic platform appears to under¬ 
lie the Silurian region over an area of at least 2000 square miles, inasmuch as it conies 
to the surface wherever the crests of the anticlines bring up sufficiently deep parts of the 
formations. It is thus one of the most extensive as well as one of the most ancient 
volcanic tracts in Europe. The fossils include Tetragmptus (6 species), Dichograptus 
(4), Didymograptus (4), Trigonograptus (1), Ph yllocjraptus (1), Demlrograptus (1), 
Glimacograptus (1), and Didyonema (1) ; Canjocarls Wrightii , Acrothele (2 species), 
Acrotreta (2), Kutorgina (2), Lingula (1), Lingt della (3) ; Linnarssonia (2), Obolella (3), 
with the glass-rope sponge ILyalostcUa and annelid jaws referred to A rahdlitcs. 

The Llaiideilo division is generally represented in the lower part by radiolarian cherts 
and mudstones, which immediately overlie the Arenig rocks ; in the upper part by 
greywackes and shales, including the Glenkiln Black Shales, bands of red nodular chert, 
with courses of red and green mudstone, fine volcanic tuffs, massive grey and black 
cherts and occasional black shales containing Upper Llaiideilo graptolites— Stephanograptus 
( Ccenograptus) gracilis, the zonal form, with Didymograptns (2 species), Thmnnograptus (2), 
Clatlvrogmptus (1), 1)icr<mogra.ptm (7), Dicellograptus (6), Leptograptus (1), Diplograptus 
(6), Cryptograptus (1), Glossograptm (1), Lasiograplus (2), Glimacograptus (3), Gorynoides 
(2), Acrotreta , Acrothele , Siphonotreta, Discina, ILyalostcUa, and 22 species of radiolaria 
which abound in some of the bands of chert. In the Girvan district of Ayrshire, where 
a portion of the Llaiideilo formation is absent and the remaining part lies unconformably 
on the Arenig cherts, massive conglomerates appear together with a thick limestone 
(Stiuehar) and graptolitic mudstones. The limestone has yielded a huge assemblage of 
fossils, conspicuous among which are nodules of Girvandla (probably related to the 
calcareous alga?,), abundant corahs, of which no fewer than 17 genera have been detected ; 
^numerous articulate brachiopods {Leptmna, 9 species ; Strophmmema, 9 ; PJiynchondhf, 
'll; Orthis, 15; together with a few lamellibvauchs, some gasteropods {Marlarea , 
Ophileta, Murchisonia, Plearotomaria), and species of the cephalopoda Orthocems, 
Gyrtoceras, and Trocholites. 

The Caradoc division in the central part of the region is represented by an upper 
group of green and grey mudstones with black shales, forming the U pper Hart fell Shales, 
and divided into an upper zone of Died log rapt us anceps, Diplograptus tnmeatus , and 
Glimacograptus sealants, a middle band of mudstone (unibssiliferous “ Barren Mud¬ 
stone”) and a lower zone of Diedlograptm complanatus, and Didyonema inqfatensis. The 
lower group consists of a band of black shales about 50 feet thick, forming the Lower 
Hartfell Shales and containing the following zones in descending order: at the top, the 
zone of Plenrograptus linearis, with Leptograptus flaccidus, Diplograptus foliaceus, 
Glimacograptus tubuMferus ; in the centre, the zone of Dicranograptus Gliugani, with D. 
ramosus, Glimacograptus caudatus, G. bieoniis, Dicellograptus Eorehhammcri; at the 
bottom, the zone of Glimacograptus IPGlsoni, with Cryptograptus tricornis, Diplograptus 
rugosus , Lasiograptus ILarkncssi, Glimacograptus Scharenbergi. In Ayrshire the 
Caradoc strata present themselves in a wholly different condition. They are much 
thicker and more varied in their lithological character, and they comprise a much more 
diversified fauna, but among the fossils the distinctive graptolites occur which serve to 
show the parallelism of these strata with the much thinner scries of the Moffat region. 

Reference has already been made (p. 797) to the occurrence of a belt of what appear 
to he rocks of Arenig age, wedged in along the border of the Scottish Highlands. These 


Rocks of Britain : I. Scotland,” in Mem.. Geol. Purr. 1399,—a detailed monograph on the 
geology, petrography, and palaeontology of the whole region. 
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rocks consist of radiolarian cherts or jaspers and slates, associated with basic ellipsoidal 
lavas (diabase). They present so close a resemblance to tlie Arenig band of similar 
rocks in the Southern Uplands as to afford strong reason to regard them as probably also 
of Arenig age. The radiolaria are not, however, sufficiently well preserved to admit of 
satisfactory comparison with those of the Arenig and Llandeilo cherts already referred 
to. This band of rocks has been traced along the margin of the Highland schists across 
Scotland into the island of Arran. It appears to be prolonged into Ireland and to 
expand there into a broad tract in county Tyrone. It is associated in Kincardineshire 
with a younger group of argillaceous and calcareous strata (“ Margie series ”). There 
can be no doubt that, these rocks have suffered from the latest plication of the region, 
and they suggest that possibly some part of the Central Highlands may consist of 
altered Silurian sediments and igneous rocks, as we know that in the north-west both 
Cambrian and pre-Cambrian sedimentary materials have gone to the construction of the 
crystalline schists of that region. 1 

In the north-east of Ireland a broad belt of Silurian rocks, crossing from the south¬ 
west of Scotland, runs from the coast of Down into the heart of the counties of Ros¬ 
common and Longford. It is marked by the same graptolitic zones that occur in 
Scotland. The Glenkiln shales with their typical Llandeilo graptolites are found to 
the south of Belfast Lough, while the Hartfell shales with their Caradoc fossils have 
also been observed. 2 The richest fossiliferous localities among the Irish Silurian 
rocks are found at the Chair of Kildare, 3 Portrane near Dublin, Pomeroy in Tyrone, and 
Lisbellan in Fermanagh, where small protrusions of the older rocks rise as oases among 
the surrounding later formations. Portlock brought the northern and western localities 
to light, and Murchison pointed out that, while a number of the trilobites ( Trinucleus , 
Phacops, Cctlymenc, Illmnus ), as well as the simple plated Orthidce, Leptmna?, and 
Strophomenae, some spiral shells, and many Orthocerata, are specifically identical with 
those from the typical Caradoc and Bala beds of Shropshire and Wales, yet they are 
associated with peculiar forms, first discovered in Ireland, and very rare elsewhere in 
the British Islands. Among these distinctive fossils lie cited the trilobites, Eemoplca- 
rides, Harpes, Amphion, and Bronte us } with smooth forms of Jsaphus (Isate/us), which, 
though abundant in Ireland and America, bad seldom been found in Wales or England, 
and never on the continent. 4 * 6 To the north of the broad Silurian belt which crosses 
the island lies the tract in Tyrone, above referred to, where a remarkable series of cherts 
and jaspers like those of the Arenig group in the south of Scotland, is associated with 
a great development of ellipsoidal lavas, tuffs, and agglomerates, together with shales, 
grits, and limestones like those of the 44 Margie Series” of Kincardineshire. In the 
south-east of Ireland a large tract of Lower Silurian rocks extends through the counties 
of Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford. In this area also the Llandeilo and Caradoc 
graptolitic zones occur. Even as far south as the southern coast-line of Waterford 
black shales continue the physical aspect of the Glenkiln shales, and contain some of 
the same graptolites.” We have thus evidence that the black carbonaceous mud in 

1 Annual Reports of GeoL Purvey for 1893, 1895, and 189G ; Summary of Progress of 

Geol. Surv. for 1899, p. 67. 4 Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ vol. i. p. 240. G. Barrow, 

Q. J. G. 8. 1 vii. (1901), p. 32S. 

2 W. Swanston, Trans. Belfast Nat Field Club, 1876-77. Lapworth, Ann. Mag. Sat. 
Hist. iv. (1879), p. 424. 

3 See the recent detailed account of this locality by Messrs. Reynolds and Gardiner, 
<*). J. G. 8. Hi. (1896), p. 587. The same geologists have also subsequently studied the 
Portrane inlier {op cit. liii. 1897, p. 520); and Lambay Island (liv. 1898, p. 135). The 
Ralbriggan district has been described by W. Andrews, Geol Mag. 1899, p. 395. 

4 ‘Siluria,’p. 174. The upper portion of the Pomeroy section has yielded Llandovery 

graptolites, so that the strata there are partly Lower and partly Upper Silurian. 

6 The geology of the Waterford coast was described by Jukes and Du Rover in the 
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which these graptolites lived spread over the sea-floor for a distance of at least 300 
miles. 

Upper Silurian. —Wales and Shropshire.—This series of rocks occurs in two 
very distinct lithological types in the British Islands. So great indeed is the contrast 
between these types, that it is only by a comparison of organic remains that the whole 
lfas been grouped together as the deposits of one geological period. In the original 
Shropshire region described by Murchison, and from which his type of the system was 
taken, the strata are comparatively flat, soft, and unaltered, consisting mainly of some¬ 
what incoherent sandy mudstone and shale, with occasional bands of limestone. But 
as these rocks are followed into North Wales, they are found to pass into a thick series 
of grits and shales, so like portions of the hard altered Lower Silurian rocks that, save 
for the evidence of fossils, they would naturally be grouped as part of that more ancient 
series. In Westmoreland and Cumberland, and still farther north in the border counties 
of Scotland, also in the south-west of Ireland, it is the North Welsh type which prevails. 
This type, therefore, is really the prevalent one in Britain, extending over many hundreds 
of square miles, while the original Shropshire type hardly spreads beyond the border 
district between England and Wales. 

Taking first the original tract of Siluria (W. England and E. and S.E. Wales), we 
find a decided imconfonnability separating the Lower from the Upper Silurian deposits. 
In some places the latter steal across the edges of the former, group after group, till 
they lie directly upon the Cambrian rocks. Indeed, in one district, between the Long- 
mynd and Wenlock Edge, the base of the Upper Silurian rocks is found within a few 
miles to pass from the Caradoc group across to the Longmyndian rocks. It is evident, 
therefore, that in that region very great disturbance and extensive denudation preceded 
the commencement of the deposition of the Upper Silurian rocks. As Ramsay pointed 
out, the area of Wales, previously covered by a wide though shallow sea, was ridged up 
into a series of islands, round the margin of which the conglomerates at the base of the 
Upper Silurian series began to be laid down. This took place during a time of 
submergence, for these conglomeratic and sandy strata are found creeping up the slopes 
and even capping some of the bills, as at Bogtnine, where they reach a height of 1150 
feet above the sea. The subsidence probably continued during the whole of the interval 
occupied by the deposition of the Upper Silurian strata, which were thus piled to a 
depth of from 3000 to 5000 feet over the disturbed and denuded platform of Lower 
Silurian rocks. 

Arranged in tabular form, the subdivisions of the Upper Silurian rocks of Wales and 
the adjoining counties of England are in descending order as follows :— 

Base of Old Red Sandstone. 

'Tilestones. 

Downton Castle Sandstone, 90 feci. 

Ledbury Shales, 270 feet. 

Upper Ludlow Rock, 140 feet. 

Aymestry Limestone, up to 30 or 40 feet. 

.Lower Ludlow Rock, 350 to 780 feet. 

/ Wenlock or Dudley Limestone, 90 to 300 feet. 

- Wenlock Shale, up to 1900 feet. 

[Woolhope or Barr Limestone and Shale, 150 feet. 

{Tarannon Shales, 1000 to 1500 feet. 

1. Llandovery group. - Upper Llandovery Rocks and May Hill Sandstone, 800 feet, 

[Lower Llandovery Rocks, 600 to 1500 feet. 

I. Llandovery Group.-—The most marked lithological character of this group in 
Britain is the occurrence of conglomerates which indicate the terrestrial disturbance 

Geological Survey Memoir on Sheets 167, 168, 178, and 3 79 (1865), Ireland. A. G., * Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. The ground has recently been studied by Mr. F. It. O. 
Reed, Q. J. G. A lv. (1899), p. 718 ; Ivi. (1900), p. 657 ; GeuL Mag. 1897, V 520. 


3. Ludlow group. 


* 2. Wenlock group. 
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aiul extensive denudation that followed the close of the deposition of the Lower Silurian 
rocks. 

(a) Lower Llandovery, —In North Wales, the Bala beds, about five miles S.E. of Bala 
Lake, begin to be covered with grey grits, which gradually expand southwards until in 
the Rhayader district of Radnorshire they attain a thickness of 1S30 feet. These 
overlying rocks are well displayed near the town of Llandovery, where they contaili 
some conglomerate bands, and where Mr. Aveline detected an imconformability between 
them and the Bala group below them. Elsewhere they seem to graduate downwards 
conformably into that group. They cover a considerable breadth of country in Cardigan 
and Carmarthenshire, owing to the numerous undulations into which they have been 
thrown, and they extend as far as Haverford West in Pembrokeshire. A marked change 
is now visible in the fossil contents of the rocks, as compared with those of the Lower 
Silurian subdivisions. Thus the familiar Lower Silurian types of trilobites become few 
or extinct, such as Agnostics , Ampyr, Asaphus , Ogygia, Rcmopleurides , Trinucleus , and 
their places are taken in Upper Silurian formations by species of Acidaspis , Encrinurns, 
Phacoys, Proetns , and other genera. A still more striking contrast occurs among the 
types of graptolites. The families of the Dicranograptidae, Leptograptidne, and 
Lasiograptid® wholly disappear, and the forms which now take their place and distinguish 
the Upper Silurian rocks belong to the Monograptida?, which gradually exclude the 
Diplograptidae, until before the higher parts of the system are reached they are the sole 
representatives of the graptolites. Three graptolitic zones have been recognised in the 
Lower Llandovery group, viz. in ascending order: (1) Hiplograptus acuminatus , 
(2) Hiplograptus resiculosus, (3) J Ionogmptns gregarivs. Besides these species, 
Monoymptus tenuis, 21. attenuatus, 21. crenuJaris , 21. lobifervs, Glimacograptus 
vndulatus, C. normal is and C. rectangularis are common Lower Llandovery forms. 
Other characteristic fossils are Orth is elegantula , 0. testudinaria , StricJclandmia 
( Pentamerus) lens , and 2TcristelIa crassa. From the abundance of the peculiar brachiopods 
termed Pentamerus in the Lower, but still more in the Upper Llandovery rocks, these 
strata were formerly grouped together under the name of tc Pentamerus beds ” (Fig. 380). 
Though the same species are found in both divisions, Peniamer r us ohlongus is chiefly 
characteristic of the upper group and comparatively infrequent in the lower, while 
a$ 'trielclandia (Pentamerus) lens abounds in the lower, but appears more sparingly in 
the upper. The genus ascends into the Wenlock and Ludlow groups, and is specially 
distinctive of Upper Silurian rocks. 1 

(b) Upper Llandovery and 2Iay Hill Sandstone. —This sub-group has received the 
name of May Hill Sandstone from the locality in Gloucestershire where, as first shown 
by Murchison, it is well displayed. Sedgwick pointed out that it forms over a wide 
region the natural base to the Upper Silurian series, for it rests unconform ably on all 
older rocks. It consists of grey, yellow, and brown ferruginous sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes calcareous from the abundance of shells, which are apt to 
weather out and leave casts. Where the organisms have been most crowded together 
the rock even passes into a limestone (Pentamerus limestone, Norbury Limestone, Hollies 
Limestone). The lower members are usually strongly conglomeratic, the pebbles being 
derived, sometimes in great part, from Lower Silurian rocks. Appearing on the coast 
of Pembrokeshire at Marloes Bay, this sub-group ranges across South Wales until it is 
overlapped by the Old Red Sandstone. It emerges again in Carmarthenshire, and trends 
north-eastward as a narrow strip at the base of the Upper Silurian series, from a few 
feet to 1000 feet or more in thickness, as far as the Longmynd, where, as a marked 
conglomerate wrapping round that ancient ridge, it disappears. In the course 

1 The Lower and Upper Llandovery rocks of Central Wales have recently been the 
subject of an exhaustive stratigraphical and paleontological study by Mr. H. Lapworth, who 
has unravelled their succession and recognised among them their characteristic graptolitic 
zones, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), pp. 67-135. 
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of this long tract it passes successively and uncon formally over Lower Llandovery, 
Caradoc, Llandeilo, Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian rocks. 1 

Among the fossils are traces of fucoids and sponges ; numerous graptolites ( Mono- 
graptus Sedgwickii, M. CUnf/ani, 31. spiralis, 31. convolutus, 31. Proteus, 31. lobiferus, 
GUmacograptvs normulis , Diplograptus Hughesii, D. sinuatus, IJktyoncma cornigafdhi w, 
T). delicat alum, (Jalypt ograptus digital us, Jtctiolitcs pertains)'; a number of corals 
(.Lindostrmmia , Heliolites, Fa cosites, Ilalysites, Syringopora, Ac.) ; a few crinoids and 
sea-urebins (Pakvediinus ); the pteropod TmtacuUtes (particularly abundant) ; a number 
of trilobites, of which Phacops caudatus, P. Stokesii, P. Wearcri, Encrin urns puialaf/us, 
Cahjmene Blumenbachii, Proetus Stokesii , and Illsenus Thomsoni are common ; numerous 
brachiopods, as Airy pa hem isphcrica, A. reticularis, Pen tamer us oblong us, Strickland inia 
lirata , S. lens, Plectamibonites transversal is, Orthis calligramma, 0. degantula, 0. reversa, 
Stroplboriuna. comprcssa, S. (Orthotheies) pe.cien, and Lingula, parallda ; lamellibrancbs of 
the mytiloid genera Orthonota ; and 31odiolopsis, with forms of Ptcrinca, Ctenodonta, ami 
Lyrodesma ; gasteropods, particularly the genera Raphistoma, Mnrchisonia , Plcuroto - 
maria, Cydonema, PTolopella, and the species Bellerophon dilatatus, B. trilobatus, and 
B. carinatus; and cephalopoda, chiefly Orthoecvas, with some forms of Actinoceras, 
Gyrtoceras , Tretoceras, and Pliraguweeras, ami the, old species Trochoeeras (Lituites) 
cornu-aricfis. 

(c) Tarannon Shale. —Above the Upper Llandovery beds comes a very persistent 
band of fine, smooth, light grey or blue slates, which has been traced from the mouth 
of the Conway into Carmarthenshire. These strata, termed the “ paste-rock” by 
Sedgwick, have an extreme thickness of 1000 to 1500 feet. Poor in organic remains, 
their chief interest lies in the fact that the persistence of so thick a band of rock 
between what were supposed to be continuous and conformable formations should have, 
been unrecognised until it was proved by the detailed mapping of the Geological Survey. 
The occurrence of certain species of graptolites affords a pal®ontological basis for placing 
on this horizon a considerable mass of slaty and gritty strata in Cardiganshire, and for 
identifying these and the typical Tara mi on Shales with their probable equivalents in 
the Lake District and in Scotland. The following graptolitio zones in ascending order 
have been determined in the Tarannon rocks: (1) Rastrifcs maxirnus, (2) Monograptus 
exiguus, (3) Cyrlogmptus Grayir. Prom the “Pale Shales ” of Rhayader, which lie on 
the same horizon as the Tarannon Shales, Mr. H. Lapworth has obtained a large 
number of graptolites, including 31onograptus e,rignus, 31. discus, 31. a ad as, 31. priodon, 
31. Becki, 31. erassus, 3f. jaeul urn, 31. pandits, 31. involutus, 31. Sedgiriddi, 31. lobiferus, 
Iletiolites obesus, Bastriies distans, Petalograpfus palmeus. 

2. Wenlock Group.—This suite of strata includes tlic larger part of the known 
Upper Silurian fauna of Britain, as it has yielded more than 160 genera and 500 
species. In the typical Silurian area of Murchison, it consists of two limestone bands 
(Woolhope and Wenlock), separated by a thick mass of sliale (Wenlock Shale). The 
following sub-groups in ascending order are recognised - 

{a) JFoolhope Limestone. —In the original typical Upper Silurian tract of Shropshire 
and the adjacent counties, the Upper Llandovery rocks are overlain by a local group of 
grey shales, containing nodular limestone which here and there swells out into beds 
having an aggregate thickness of 30 or 40, but at Malvern as much as 150 feet. These 
strata are well displayed in the picturesque valley of Woolhopo in Herefordshire, which 
lies upon a worn qufw|u&-versal dome of Upper Silurian strata, rising in the midst of 
the surrounding Old Red Sandstone. They are seen likewise to the north-west, at 
Presteign, Nash Scar, and Old Radnor in Radnorshire, and to the east*and south, in the 
Malvern Hills (where they include a great thickness of shale below the limestone), and 

1 For a recent account of the Llandovery rocks and fossils of the Conway district see Misses 
G. L. Elies and E. M. R. Wood, Q. .1. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 273. These rocks in the Rhayader 
district have been admirably worked out by Mr. H. Lapworth in the paper above cited. 
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May Hill in Gloucestershire. Among the common fossils of these strata may be men¬ 
tioned Illmnus ( Buinastus ) barriensis, IlomalonoPws deIphinocephalus, Phacops caudafus, 
Eiicruiurus pundatus, Acidaspis Brightii, Atrypa reticularis, Orthis eallLgramma, 
Strophomena ( Stropheodonia ) imbrex, S. ( Strophonella) euglypha, Pledambonitcs trans- 
versalis, Rhynchonella {Camarotceehia ?) borealis, R. ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni, Omphalotroehus 
(, E'uomphalus ) sculptus, Orthoceras annulatum. 

It is a feature of the older Palaeozoic limestones to occur in a very lenticular form, 
swelling in some places to a great thickness and rapidly d}dng out, to reappear again 
perhaps some miles away with increased proportions. This local character is well 



Fig. 380.-—Group of Pentameri from Llandovery and Wenlock Rocks. 
a, Pentamerus oblongus, Sby.; b, P. galeatus, Dalm. ; c, P. Kniglitii, Sby. ; d, P. oblongus, Shy. ; e, P. 
rotundas, Sby. (?); /, P. Kniglitii (small specimen); g , P. linguifer, Sby. ; h, P. undatus, Sby. 


exhibited by the AVoolliope limestone. Where it disappears, the shales underneath and 
intercalated witli it join on continuously to the overlying Wenlock shale, and no line 
for the Moolhope sub-group can then be satisfactorily drawn. The same discontinuity 
is strikingly traceable in the Wenlock limestone to be immediately referred to. 

(&) TVmhch Shale. —This sub-group consists of grey and black shales, traceable from 
the banks ol the Severn near Coalbrook Dale across Radnorshire to near Carmarthen 
—a distance of about 90 miles. The same strata reappear in the protrusions of Upper 
Silurian rocks which rise out of the Old lied Sandstone plains of Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. In the Malvern Hills, they were estimated by 
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Professor Phillips to reach a thickness of 640 feet, but towards the north they thicken 
out to nearly 2000 feet. On the whole, the fossils are identical with those of the 
overlying limestone. The corals, however, so abundant in that rock, are here com¬ 
paratively rare. The brachiopods {Lingula, Leptsena, Orthis, Ptrophomena, Atrypa , 
PJiynchonella, Ppirifer) are generally of small size —Orthis biloba , 0. hybrid/ 1 , and the 
large flat 0. rustica being characteristic. 1 2 3 Of the higher mollusca, thin-shelled forms 
of Qrthoceras are specially abundant. Among the trilobites, Encrinurus pundatus. 
E, variolar is , Calymene Plumenbaeh ii, U. tuberculosa , Phacups caudatus, P. longi- 
eaudatus are common. Distinctive species of graptolites have long been known to 
characterise the shales of this group.- In 1882 Tullberg showed that the equivalent 
strata of the Wenlock shales in Scania could be divided into zones by means of their 
distinctive graptolites. :{ Miss Elies, after a study of the Swedish succession, has recently 
succeeded in applying the zonal classification, by means of graptolites, to the Wenlock 
shales along the borders of England and Wales. 4 She has traced six zones in the 
following order, beginning with the lowest :—1, zone of Cyrtograptus Murchisoni , 
containing besides, in great abundance, Monograptus priodon, 17. vomerinus , 2)/. Ilisiugeri , 
Ildiolitcs geinitzia nus ; 2, zone of Monograptus riecartoncnsis, including also numerous 
specimens of M. romerinus, M. eapillaceus , Cyrtograptus flaccid us; 3, zone of Cyrto¬ 
graptus symmctricus , with abundant'21/. vomerinus , M. dubius; 4, zone of Cyrtograptus 
Liunarssoni, with plenty of M. vomer inns, M. dubius , M.flexilis ; 5, zone of Cyrtograptus 
rigidus , including also abundantly M. vomerinus , M. dubius , M. retroficuus , M Fleming ii ; 
6, zone of Cyrtogrupt us Lundgreni, with numerous J/. vomerinus, M. dubius , M. Fleming ii, 
21/. irfonensis, and Cyrtograptus Carruthersi. 

(c) Wenlock Limestone. — This is a thick-hedded, sometimes flaggy, usually more, or 
less concretionary limestone, grey or pale pink, often highly crystalline, occurring in 
sonic places as a single massive bed, in others as two or more bands separated by grey 
shales, the whole forming a thickness of rock ranging from 100 to 300 feet. 5 As its 
name denotes, it is typically developed along Wenlock Edge in Shropshire, where it 
runs as a prominent ridge for fully 20 miles ; also between Aymestry and Ludlow. It 
likewise appears at the detached arcus of Upper Silurian strata above referred to, being 
specially well seen near Dudley (whence it is often spoken of as the Dudley limestone), 
Woolhope, Malvern, May Hill, and Usk in Mournoutbshire. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Wenlock limestone is the abundance and 
variety of its corals, of which no fewer than 24 genera and upwards of 80 species have 
been described. The rock seems, indeed, to have been formed in part by massive 
sheets and hunches of coral. Characteristic species are Halysitcs cafenularia, Ifeliolitcs 
interstinctus , Propord tubulala, Alveolites Labe,chert, Farosites aspi'.ra, F. gotlandica, 
Canutes juniper in us, Pyrin gopora faseieularis, Omphyma subturbinatum. The crinoids 
are also specially abundant, and often beautifully preserved, Perkchocrinus moniliformis 
being one of the most frequent; others are Orotaloerinus mgosus, Gissocrinus ( Cyatho- 
crinus) goniodadylus, and Marsipocrinus curtains* Several cystideans occur, of which 
one is Lepadocrinus (Pseudoerinitcs) quadrifasclatus . More than 30 species of annelids 

1 As an example of the small size hut extraordinary abundance of brachiopods in this 
formation reference may be made to the fact that a cartload of the shale from Buildwas was 
found by careful washing to contain no fewer thlm 4300 specimens of one species {Orthis 
Uloha), besides a much greater bulk of other brachiopods, amounting together to 10,000 
specimens at least; while from seven tons weight of the shale at least 25,000 specimens of 
Orthis biloba were obtained.—.Davidson and Maw, Geol. M<uj. 1881, pp. 1, 100, 145, 289. 

2 Lapworth, Jam Mag. Nat. Hist . v. (1880), p. 369. 

3 Pverig. Geol. UndersVkn, 0. No. 50, p. 15. 

4 Q. /. G. P. lvi. (1900), p. 370. 

5 On the microscopic structure of this limestone see Wethered, Q. J. G. P. xlix. (1893), 
p. 236. 
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have been found. The crustaceans include numerous trilobites, one of the most abundant 
being the long-lived Galymcnc Plumenbachii , which ranges from the Llandeilo flags 
(possibly from a still lower horizon) up to near the top of the Upper Silurian formations. 
It occurs abundantly at Dudley, where it received the name of the “-Dudley Locust.” 
Other common forms are Eucrinurus punctatus, E. variolar is, Phacops caw lulus, 1\ 
Uowiiinyise, P. Stokes Li, llltvnus ( Bumastus) barriensis, Eomalonotas dclphinocephahu s* 
and Cheirurus bmiucronatus. One of the most remarkable features in the arthropod 
fauna is the first appearance of the merostomata, which are represented by Euryptcrus 
piondatus, Hcodaspis horridus , and perhaps Pteryyotus. The brachiopods continue 
to be # abundant, upwards of 20 genera and 100 species having been enumerated. 
Among typical species may be noted Atrypa reticularis, Mcristiuu famidu , Spirifcr 



Fig. SSL—Upper Silurian Corals and Crustaceans. 

Acervularia ananas, Linn.; h, Ptyehophyllum patellatum, Schlotli. (A); <*, Ompliyma suliturbinatum, 
Linn. (§); d, Petraia bina, Lons.; e, Ceratiocaris papilio, Salt, (h ); /, Homalonotus delpliinoceplialus, 
Green (,{); g, Cypliaspis megalops, McCoy; h, Phaeops Downingise, Murch. 

elevatus, S. plicatellus , PJiynchonella (Camarokechia l) borealis (very common), 11. {Jlhyu- 
chotreta) cwicata , R. ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni , Orthis elegantula, 0. hybrida, Lepts&na rhom- 
boidalis, and Pentamcrus galeatus . The laniellibranchs are abundant and are represented 
by species of Avicula , Pterinea, Gardiola and Gucullella, with Grammysia cinyulata , 
Orthonota amygdalina, and some species of Modiolopsis and Gtenodonta. The gasteropods 
are marked by species of Omphalotrochus, Mivrcldsonia, Gy clone ma, Platycems, and the 
common and characteristic Bellcrophon wenlockensis . The cephalopods are represented 
by Trochoceras, Cyrtoceras, Orthoeeras, and Phragmoceras ; of these the orthoceratites are 
by far the most abundant both in species and individuals, Orthoeeras annulatiwi being 
the most common form. The beautiful and abundant Gonularia Sowcrbyi is a character¬ 
istic organism of this group. 
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3. Ludlow Group.—This group consists essentially of shales, with occasionally a 
calcareous hand in the middle. It graduates downward into the Wenlock group, so that 
when the Wenlock limestone disappears, the Wenlock and Ludlow shales form one 
continuous argillaceous formation, as they do where they stretch to the south-west 
through Brecon and Carmarthen. The Ludlow rocks, typically seen between Ludlow 
and Aymestry, appear likewise at the detached Silurian areas from Dudley to the mouth 
of the Severn. They were arranged by Murchison in three sub-groups—Lower Ludlow 
Rock, Aymestry Limestone, and Upper Ludlow Rock. 

(■ a) Lower Ludlow lloch .—This sub-group consists of soft dark grey to pale greenish- 
brown or olive sandy shales, often with calcareous concretions. Much of the.rock, 
however, presents so little fissile structure as to get the name of mudstone, weathering 
out into concretions which fall to angular fragments as the rock crumbles down. It 
becomes more sandy and flaggy towards the top. From the softness of the shales, this 
zone of rock has been extensively denuded, and the Wenlock limestone rises up boldly 
from under it. It attains a thickness of 780 feet at Ludlow. Abundantly fossiliferous, 
it is particularly rich in graptolites, which have a special interest as the last great 
assemblage of these organisms before their final extinction. They have been employed 
to mark off this sub-group of strata into zones, the most recent and exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion in the subject having been made by Miss Wood, who has collected largely from the 
typical district and from the prolongation of the rocks along the Welsh border. She 
subdivides the Lower Ludlow shales in the Ludlow district into the following zones in 
ascending order :—1, zone of JPonograptus vulgaris, consisting of thinly-bedded shales, 
130 feet; 2, zone of JL NLlsoui, 120 feet (JL dubius, 21/. colonus, if. llocmcri, M. rarians , 
M. chinucra, if. nnciuatus) ; 3, zone of Jf. scanicus, 100 feet (JL dubius, if. llocmcri, 
IT. varians, JL chimmra, JI. bohemicus) ; 4, zone of A/, tamcscens, 220 feet (JL chimxra, 
if. bohemicus) ; 5, zone of Af. Icintwardiuensis , 210 feet. 

Among the other fossils are the brittle-star Protasier, the star-fish Palxoeoma, and 
the echinoid Palxodiscus. Of the corals, a few species survived from the time of the 
AVenlock Limestone, hut the conditions of deposit were evidently unfavourable for their 
growth. The trilobites are less numerous than in older groups ; they include the 
venerable Calymeue Bhmimbachii ; also Phacops acudatus , P. const rictus, P. TJoumingiw, 
Acidaspis coronal as, Cheirnrus bimuenmatus, Emrinurus pundaias, Inch as anglicus, 
Homalonotus dclphinoccphalus , JL Knightii, and Cyphaspis 'megalops. But other forms 
of arthropod life occur in some number. The phvllocarids are represented by species of 
Geratiocaris and Xiphocaris; tlio merostomata by species of Euryptcrus, llcmiaspis, 
Ptcrygotus. Though brachiopods are not scarce, hardly any seem to be peculiar to the 
Lower Ludlow rock, nearly all of the known species occurring in the Wenlock group. 
Ilhynchondla (Wilsonia) Wilsoni, Cyrtia (Specifer) ewporreda, Spirifer crispus , S. 
Ujugosus, Strophomcna (Slrophouella) mglypha, Leptxna rhomboidalis, Jlhynchouclla 
(CamavoUecJUa) nucnla , Atrypa reticularis, Orbiculoklca Jlorrisii , Lingula lata, and L. 
Lewisii are not infrequent. Among the more commonly recurring species of lamelli- 
branchs the following may be named —-(Jarddola inierrupta, Ambonychia (Oardiola?) 
striata, Qlenodonta sulcata, Grammy sm cinyulata, Jlodiolopsis gvadata , if. Nilssont, 
Orthonota amygdaiina, 0 . rigida, O. semisukata, and a number of species of Ptcrinca. 
The gasteropoda Uydoncma corn'll ii, (hnphalotrodins (EuouqiUalus) alatus, Holopdla 
gregaria, Loxonema, sinuosa, and Murchisouia Lloyd ii. are frequent, and the old genus 
Bdkrophon is still represented (B. expansus). Cephalopods abound, the genus Orlhoccms 
being the prevalent type (O. angulatnm, O. a-n.uula.tum, O. bwllatum, O . hulcnse, O. sub - 
undulatum, 0. tracheale), hut with species of Trochoceras and Gomphoceras . The 
numbers of straight and curved cephalopods form one of the distinguishing features of 
the zone. At one locality, near Leintwardine in Shropshire, which has been prolific in 
Lower Ludlow fossils, particularly in star-fishes and eurypterid crustaceans, a fragment 
of Cyathaspis ludensis was discovered in 1859. This is the earliest trace of vertebrate 
life yet detected in Britain. 
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(b) Aymestry Limestone—& dark grey, somewhat earthy, concretionary limestone in 
beds from 1 to 5 feet thick. AY here at its thickest (from 30 to 50 feet) it forms a 
conspicuous feature, rising above the soft and denuded Lower Ludlow shales. Owing 
to the easily removable nature of some fullers’-earth on which it lies, it has here and 
there been dislocated by large landslips. It is still more inconstant than the AYenlock 
limestone. Though well developed at Aymestry in Herefordshire, it soon dies away into 
bands of calcareous nodules, which finally disappear, and the lower and upper divisions 
of the Ludlow group then come together. The organic remains at present known are 
for the most part identical with AYenlock forms. It is evident that the organisms 
which flourished so abundantly in the clear water wherein the AVenloek limestone was 
accumulated, continued to live outside the area of deposit of the Lower Ludlow 
rock, and reappeared in that area with the return of the conditions for their existence 
during the deposition of the Aymestry limestone. The most characteristic fossil of 
the latter rock is the Pentamerus Knightii ; other common forms are llhijnchmella 
( JVilsonia ) IPilsoni, Lciyia ( Tercbratula) navkula, Lingula Ijcwisii, Strophomcna 
(Strophonella) euglypha , Atrypa reticularis , Pterineci Sower byi, with many of the same 
shells, corals, and trilobites found in the AYenlock limestone. Indeed, as Murchison 
has pointed out, except in the less number of species and the occurrence of some of 
the shells more characteristic of thd Upper Ludlow zone, there is hot much palaeonto¬ 
logical distinction between the two limestones. 1 

(<j) Upper Ludlow Loci'. —In the original Silurian district described by Murchison, the 
Aymestry limestone is covered by a calcareous shelly band full of Dayia ( Lhymhonella) 
navieula, sometimes 30 or 40 feet thick. This layer is succeeded by grey sandy shale 
or mudstone, often •weathering into concretions, as in the Lower Ludlow’ zone, and 
assuming externally the same rusty-brown or greyish olive-green hue. Its harder 
beds are quarried for building stone ; but the general character of the deposit, like 
that of the argillaceous portions of the Upper Silurian formations as a whole, in the 
typical district of Siluria, is soft, incoherent, and crumbling, easily decomposing once 
more into clay or mud, and pi'esenting, in this respect, a contrast to the hard, lissile, 
and often slaty shales of the Lower Silurian series. Many of the sandstone beds arc 
crowded with ripple-marks, rill-marks, and annelid-trails, indicative of the shallow 
littoral waters in which they were deposited. One of the uppermost sandstones is 
termed the “ Fucoid Bed,” from the number of its cylindrical seau’eed-like stems. It 
likewise contains numerous inverted pyramidal bodies, which are believed to be casts of 
the cavities made in the muddy sand by the rotary movement imparted by tides or 
currents to erinoids or seaweeds rooted and half buried in it.- At the top of the 
Upper Ludlow rock, near the town of Ludlow, a brown layer occurs, from a quarter of 
an inch to three or four inches in thickness, full of fragments of fish, Pterygotus , 
and shells. This layer, termed the “Ludlow Bone-bed,” is the oldest from which 
any considerable number of vertebrate remains has been obtained. In spite of its 
insignificant thickness, it has been detected at numerous localities from Ludlow as far 
as Pyrton Passage, at the mouth of the Severn—a distance of 45 miles from north to 
south, and from Kington to Ledbury and Malvern—a distance of nearly 30 miles from 
v r est to east; so that it probably covers an area (now’- largely buried under Old Ited 
Sandstone) not less than 1000 square miles in extent. Yet it appears never to exceed, 
and usually to fall short of, a thickness of 1 foot. Pish remains, however, ate not 
confined to this horizon, but have been detected in strata above the original bone-bed 
at Ludlow. 

A considerable suite of organic remains has been obtained from the Upper Ludlow 
rock, which, on the whole, are similar to those in the sub-groups underneath. Some 
minute globular bodies, with internal radial structure (Pachytheca), occur with other 
plant remains (Pachysporangium, Aeiinophylhim , Chondrites). Corals, as might be 


1 ‘Siluria,’ p. 1-30. 


2 Op. cit. p. 133. 
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supposed from tlxe muddy character of the deposit, seldom occur, though Murchison 
mentions that the encrusting form Fcivositcs ( Monticulipora) fibrosus may not infrequently 
be found enveloping shells, Cydonema corallii and Murchisonia comil ii being, as their 
names imply, its favourite habitats. All the corals of the Ludlow group are also 
Wenlock species. Some annelids ( Serpulites longissimus, Cornulites serpularius, and 
Trachydcrma coriaccum) are not uncommon. The Crustacea are represented in the 
Upper Ludlow rock by ostracods ( Bcyrichia Kloedeni , Lepcrditia marginata, Entomis 
tuberosa), pliyllocarids {Ceratioearis), and more especially by eurypterids (Eurypterus, 
Hemiaspis, Pterygotus , • Slimonia , Stylonurus). The trilobites have still further 
waned in the Upper Ludlow rock, though Homed onotus Hnightii, Encrinurus 
punctatus , Phacops Downing im, and a few others still occur, and even the persistent 
Qalymene Blnmenbmhii may occasionally be found. Of the brachiopods, the most 
abundant forms in this group are Lingula minima , L. lata , Orbiculoidea rugata , Phyn- 
chondla ( Wilsonia) Wilsoni, Stroph ornena ( Stropheodonta ) filosa> and Ohonetes striatella. 
The most characteristic lamellibranchs are Orthonota amygdalina , Goniophom cyonbm- 
formis , Pterinea lineatcc, P. retroflexa ; some of the commonest gasteropods are Murchi- 
sonia corallii, Platyschisma helieites, and Holopclla obsoleta. The orthoceratites are 
specifically identical with those of the Lower Ludlow rock, and are sometimes of large 
size, Orthoceras bnllatum being specially abundant. The fish-remains consist of bones, 
teeth, shagreen-like scales, plates, and fin-spines. They include some dermal tubercules 
( Thdodus ), shagreen - scales ( Sphagodus ), and some ostracoderms, Oephalaspis ( C . or 
Hemicydaspis Murdiisoni ), Audienctspis (Thyestis) (A. Salteri ), Cyathaspis {C. Banksii , 
QJ ludensis ), and Eukeraspis ( Plectrodus ) {E. pustuliferus). Some of the spines 
described under the name of Onchus are probably crustacean. 

(d) Tilestones, Doionton Castle Stone t and Ledbury Shales. —Above the Upper Ludlow 
shales and mudstones lies a group of fine yellow, red, and grey micaceous sandstones from 
80 to 100 feet thick which have long been quarried at Downton Castle, Herefordshire. 
At Ledbury these sandstones are surmounted by a group of red, purple, and grey marls, 
shales, and thin sandstones, having a united thickness of nearly 300 feet. Originally 
the whole of these flaggy upper parts of the Ludlow group were called “Tilestones” by 
Murchison, and, being often red in colour, were included by him as the base of the Old 
Red Sandstone, into which they gradually and conformably ascend. They point to a 
gradual change of physical conditions, which took place at the close of the Silurian 
period in the west of England and brought in the peculiar deposits of the Old Red 
Sandstone. There is every reason to believe that for a long time the marine sedimenta¬ 
tion of Upper Silurian type continued to prevail in some areas, while the probably lacus¬ 
trine type of the Old Red Sandstone had already been established in others, and that 
by the breaking down or submergence of the barriers between these different areas, marine 
and lacustrine conditions alternated in the same region. The Tilestones are the records 
of this curious transitional time. 1 

Vegetable remains, some of which seem to be fucoids, but most of which are prob¬ 
ably terrestrial and lycopodiaceous, abound in the Downton sandstone and passage-beds 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The eurypterid genera still continue to occur, together 
with pliyllocarids (Qemtiocaris) and vast numbers of the ostracod Bcyrichia (B. Kloedeni). 
Prevalent shells are Lingula cornea and Platyschisma helieites. The Ludlow fishes are 
also met with. 

In the typical Silurian region of Shropshire and the adjacent counties, nothing can 
be more decided than the lithological evidence for the gradual disappearance of the 
Silurian sea, with its crowds of graptolites, .trilobites, and brachiopods, and for the gradual 
introduction of those geographical conditions which brought about the deposit of the 

1 On these passage-beds see Symonds, ‘Records of the Rocks,’ 1872, pp. 183-215; 
Q. J . (J. S. m. (1860), p. 193 ; Roberts and Randall, op. cit. xix. (1863), p. 229 ; also 
the remarks made on the corresponding strata in Scotland, pp. 942, 965. 
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Fif?. 382.—Group of Upper Silurian Mollnsca. 


a, Whitfieldiolla (Meristina) didyrna, Dal in.; b, Stropliomena antiquata, Sby.; a, Lingula Lewisii Sbv 
</. 1 leciambomti's (Lepla-na) transversalis, Dalm.; <*, Rliynohou^la b'ir”p' J s Sell’' n i * f Fhvt 
dmim-Ja Wilsoui, Sby.; Cardiol.. interrupts. Iirod.; h, .Vr.b^ivobla <.V-ur:.-‘os::Hn McCoy- 
Alod.olopsisM.ssom, His;.,, (mJ.ouou .....ygdalinn, Sby. ; k, Goniophora cvmbit'foniiis Shy’• 
Omphalotrochus (Euomphalus) rugosus, Sby.; m, Trochus raelatns, McCoy (}); iMirmnoV™ 
ventncosum , Sby. ft); o, OrtUoceras aanulatnm, Sby.(l); p, Troqboceras ( .iiuiics) IJSSm 
Sby. (i); q , Opludioeeras (Lituites) arfcieulatum, Sby. ^ ° ° utuu 
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Skiddaw slates arch over and are succeeded by the base of the volcanic series above 
described. But before more than a small portion of that series has appeared, the whole 
Silurian area is overlapped unconformably by the Carboniferous Limestone. It is 
necessary to cross the broad plains of Cumberland and the south of Dumfriesshire before 
Silurian rocks are again met with. In this intervening tract, a synclinal fold must lie, 
for*in the south of Scotland a broad tract of Upper Silurian strata is now known to 
form the greater part of the pastoral uplands which stretch from the Irish Sea to the 
North Sea. Its northern limit where it rests conformably upon and passes dowm into the 
Caradoc group, extends from a little south of Port Patrick north-eastwards to near Dunbar. 
The strata throughout this region have been thrown into innumerable folds which are 
often reversed. The result of this disturbance has been to compress the rocks into 
highly inclined positions, and to keep the same group at the surface over a great breadth 
of ground, so that in spite of their steep angles of dip the strata are made to 
occupy as much space on the map as if they were almost flat. Here and there, where 
the anticlines are more pronounced and denudation has proceeded far enough, long boat- 
shaped inliers of Lower Silurian rocks have been laid bare underneath the upper series 
of formations. In this way the Llandeilo volcanic group (p. 951) can be traced by 
occasional exposures for some 90 miles to the north-eastward from the Ayrshire coast, 
where it is most largely developed. By far the larger part of the Uplands is formed of 
rocks which, from the researches of Professor Lapworth among their graptolitic con¬ 
tents, are now known to be the general equivalents of the Llandovery and Tarannon 
groups. 1 In the central part of the region the Llandovery rocks are represented by 
greywackes and shales, includ ing the black graptolitic Birkhill shales which form two 
bandls separated by alternations of grey and green shales, and are subdivided as follows 
in ascending order: — 


Lower Birkhill. 


Upper Birkhill. 


1. 7. o:.--i-f .V. ’ .. aoundmitns with Dimorphograptus dongatns? Mono- 

M. tenuis'. 

2. ii ■■■;.• vesundosus, with Monogrnptns <‘j/phvp, M. tenuis. 

3. Zone of Monographs gri'nnrfrts. with M. jiiubdittus, M. nmvolutus, Diplo- 

gmpttLS folium, Jt'idrdrs 'jfi-i'.IJ.'i &C. 

1. Zone of Mon ograptus Clingani, with M. eremdaris, M. Sedgwichi, Petalo- 

gmptus cometa. 

2. Zone of («/>*«>/« (M. /h '^ans, &c.). 

,3. Zone of <> ■ -■ {..'■/ >;■ g. ■> ‘ • turrkvlntus, &e.). 


The Tarannon group of the same district, consisting of shales, flagstones, greywackes, 
and grits, with bands of conglomerate, contains some of the Birkhill graptolites, others 
which pass up into the Wenlock series {Monogmpt'm exigims, M. crispns, M. vomerimis, 
&c.), and a few which appear to be mainly if not exclusively confined to this group 
(if. turriculatus, M. exigims, M. crispns, M. pandits). In Ayrshire the equivalent strata 
present a much greater diversity of sedimentation, thick masses of conglomerate, lime¬ 
stone, and calcareous shale being conspicuous. In that district accordingly there is so 
marked a contrast in the abundance and variety of the organic remains, that the 
strata may be compared with the more fossiliferous deposits of the original and typical 
Silurian region. Representatives of the Wenlock and Ludlow groups are traceable 
along both sides of the Silurian region. In Lanarkshire these strata have been 
long celebrated for the number and variety of their merostomata (Eurypterm, 
3 species ; Pierygotus, 2 ; Slimonia, 1 ; tttylommts, 1 ; Neolimnlus, 1). They have also 
yielded the scorpion (Pig. 383) and the myriapod already referred to (p. 943). Above 
the Ludlow rocks of the Pentland Hills, Lanarkshire, and Ayrshire lies a conformable 
group of red and yellow sandstones, mudstones, and conglomerates which were formerly 
regarded as the base of the Old Red Sandstone. But the discovery in them of a 
tolerably abundant marine fauna, identical with that of the uppermost Silurian strata, 


1 See Lapworth, Quart Joura. Geol. Soc. xxxiv.' (1878), xxxviii. (1882); GeoL Mag. 
1889, pp. 20, 59; Ann. Mag. Mat. Hist 1879, 1880. Also the descriptions by Messrs. 
Peach and Horne in the detailed Memoir of the Geological Survey, already cited on p. 950. 
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has led to their being placed at the top of the Silurian series. They are probably 
equivalents of the Tilestones and Downton Sandstone. Their chief paleontological 
interest is the discovery in them of live genera of fishes, some of which have not been 
found elsewhere (p. 942). 

The Scottish type of the Upper Silurian formations is prolonged south-westwards 
into Ireland, where the Llandovery group of Birkhill has been recognised not only In 
Down, but in Tyrone., Fermanagh, and other counties. Evidence of contemporaneous 
volcanic action has been obtained from the Silurian rocks of the east of Ireland. 3 * 
Upper Silurian rocks representing the Llandovery and "Wenlock formations attain an 
enormous development in the west of Ireland. In the picturesque tract between Lough 
Mask and Killary Harbour, where they reach a thickness of more than 7000 feet, they 
consist of massive conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, with Llandovery and Wenlock 
fossils and intercalated felsites, diabases, and tufts. Again, in the Dingle promontory 
of County Kerry, Upper Silurian strata full of Wenlock fossils contain the most im¬ 
pressive proofs of contemporaneous volcanic action ; agglomerates, tufts, and volcanic 
blocks being intermingled with the fossiliferous strata, which are further separated by 
thick sheets of nodular felsitic lava1 s. 2 

Basin of the Baltic, Russia, and Scandinavia / 5 —The broad depression which, running 
from the mouth of the English Channel across the plains of Northern Germany into the 
heart of Russia, divides the high grounds of the north and north-west of Europe from 
those of the centre and south, separates the European Silurian region into two distinct 
areas. In the northern of these we find the Lower and Upper Silurian formations 
attaining an enormous development in Britain, but rapidly diminishing in thickness 
towards the north-east, until in the south of Scandinavia and the Gulf of Finland, they 
reach only about J-Uh °f that depth. Along the Baltic shores, too, they have on 
the whole escaped so w r ell from the dislocations, crumplings, and metamorphism so con¬ 
spicuous along the north-western European border, that to this day they remain over 
wide spaces nearly as horizontal and soft as at first. In the southern European area, 
Silurian rocks appear only here and there from amidst later formations, and almost every¬ 
where present proofs of intense subterranean movement. Though sometimes attaining 
considerable thickness they are much less fossiliferous than those of the northern part 
of the region, except in the basin of Bohemia, where an exceedingly abundant series of 
Silurian organic remains has been preserved. 

In Russia, Silurian rocks must underlie the whole vast breadth of territory between 
the Baltic and the flanks of the Ural Mountains, beyond which they spread eastward 
into Asia. Throughout most of this extensive area they lie in horizontal undisturbed 
beds, covered over and concealed from view by later formations. Along the southern 
margin of the Gulf of Finland, they appear at the surface as soft clays, sands, and 
unaltered strata, which, so far as their lithological characters go, might he supposed to 
be of late Tertiary date, so little have they been changed during the enormous lapse of 
ages since Lower Palaeozoic time. The great plains bounded by the Ural chain on the 

1 A. G., 0. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), Presidential Address, p. 150 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes 
of Great Britain,’ vol. i. and authorities there cited. Summery of Progress Geol. Sure. 
1900, pp. 51-59. 

2 <2- L G. S. xlvii. p. 159, and authorities cited. Consult on Irish Silurian rocks the 
Explanations to the one-inch Sheets of the Geological Survey. 

3 Consult the works of Angelin and Kjerulf, already cited (p. 924); Linnarsson, Svensk. Vet. 
Akad. viii. No. 2 ; Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol . Gesell. xxv. p. 675 ; Geol. Mag. 1876, pp. 145, 240, 
287, 379 ; Geol. Foreningens Stockholm Forhandl. 1872-74, 1877, 1879. S. L. Tbrnqnist, 

Kong. Vet. Akad. Forhandl. 1874, No. 4; Geol. Fovea. Stockholm Forhandl. 1879. 
Lnndgren, Nenes Jahrb. 1878, p. 699. Brogger, ‘Die Siluriscken Etagen 2 mid 3 im 
Kristiania Gebiet,’ 1882. F. Scbfiiidt, Q. J. G. S. 1882, p. 514. J. E. Marr, Q. J. G. S. 

1882, p. 313. A. G. Natborst, ‘Sveriges Geologi,’ Part. i. 1892, and papers cited below. 
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and 34 in the 3 rcl fauna. Proetus also numbered 40 species, which all belong to the 3rd 
fauna, save two found in the 2nd. Other less prolific but still abundant genera are 
JDalmctnites, Phacops, and Uhenus. The 2nd fauna, or Lower Silurian series, was found 
by Barrande to contain in all 32 genera and 127 species of trilobites ; while the 3rd 
fauna, or Upper Silurian series, contained 17 genera and 205 species, so that generic 
types are more abundant in the earlier and specific varieties in the later rocks. 1 

Reference may be made here to the famous doctrine of C£ Colonies” propounded and 
ably defended by the illustrious Barrande. Drawing his facts from the Bohemian basin, 
he believed that while the Silurian strata of that region presented a normal succession 
of organic remains, there were nevertheless exceptional bands, which containing the 
fossils of a higher zone, were yet included on different horizons among inferior portions 
of the series. He termed these precursory bands “colonies,” and defined the phenomena 
as consisting in the partial co-existence of two general faunas, which, considered as a 
whole, were nevertheless successive. He supposed 'that, during the later stages of his 
second Silurian fauna in Bohemia, the first phases of the third fauna had already appeared, 
and attained some degree of development, in a neighbouring but yet unknown region. 
At intervals, corresponding doubtless to geographical changes, such as movements of 
subsidence or elevation, volcanic eruptions, &c., communication was opened between that 
outer region and the basin of Bohemia. During these intervals a greater or less number 
of immigrants succeeded in making their way into the Bohemian area, but as the 
conditions foiutheir prolonged continuance there were not yet favourable, they soon died 
out, and the normal fauna of the region resumed its occupancy. The deposits formed 
during these partial interruptions, notably graptolitie schists and calcareous bands, 
accompanied by igneous sheets, contain, besides the invading species, remains of 
some of the indigenous forms. Eventually, however, on the final extinction of the 
second fauna, and, we may suppose, on the ultimate demolition of the physical barriers 
hitherto only occasionally and temporarily broken, the third fauna, which had already 
sent successive colonies into the Bohemian area, now swarmed into it, and peopled it 
till the close of the Silurian period. 2 * 

The general verdict of palaeontologists lias been adverse to this original and 
ingenious doctrine. The apparent intercalation of younger zones Hi older groups of rock 
has been accounted for by such infoldings of strata as have already been described in this 
volume and by the effects of faults. It has been shown that not only are the zones 
repeated, but that when they reappear they bring with them their minute palaeontologi¬ 
cal subdivisions and their peculiar lithological characters/ 5 

Silurian rocks appear in a few detached areas in Germany, but the only comparatively 
large tract of them occurs in Thuringia and the Eichtelgebirge. They present a great 
contrast to those of Bohemia in their comparatively unfossiliferous character. In the 
Thuringer Wald, a series of fucoidal - slates (Cambrian, p. 928) passes up into slates, 
greywackes, &c. (Griffelsehiefer, Lcderschiefer), with Comdaria, Ortkis, Jscipkus , Ogygia , 
and other fossils. These strata (from 1600 to .2000 feet thick) may represent the Lower 
Silurian groups. They are covered by some graptolitie alum-slates, shales, flinty slates, 
and limestones (Fawsites gotlandica , Cctrdiola interrupta, Tentaaulites denarius, &c,), 
which no doubt represent the Upper Silurian groups, and pass into the base of the 
Devonian system. 4 The graptolites include many species found in the Stockdale shales 
of the Lake District, so that the Llandovery group is well represented in this part of the 

1 Op. cit. i. suppt. “Trilobites,” 1871. 

2 The doctrine of colonies is developed in the ‘Systeme Silurien du Centre de la BoMme,’ 
i. (1852), p. 73 ; ‘Colonies dans le Bassin Silurien de la Bolnkne/ in B. S. G. F. (2nd ser.) 
xvii. (1859), p. 602; ‘Defense des Colonies/ Prague, i. (1861), ii. 1862, iii. (1865), iv. 
(1870), v. (1881). 

» J. E. Marr, Q. J. G. S. 1880, p. 605 ; 1882, p. 313. 

4 Richter, Z. J). G. G. xxi. p. 359 ; xxvii. p. 261. 
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continent. 1 In the Harz, the Tanne greywacke, containing land-plants (p. 937), is 
overlain by siliceous shales, cherts, and quartzite, above which come graptolitic 
shales with Monograptidse and Cardiola mterrupta. 2 Farther east, iif Russian 
Poland, representatives of both divisions of the Silurian system have been found. 
The Lower (Bukowka Sandstone) in the Ivielce district has afforded a few species of 
brachiopods ( Or {Ms calligramma , 0. obtusa , 0. Lionel, a, Orthisina plana), while the 
Upper, which is better developed, has furnished a large series of distinctive fossils 
(Monograptus priodon, M. Icptotheca, M. bohemic-us, M. eolonus, M. scanicus , Climaco- 
graptrn scalar is, Cardiola inter rupta, Orthoceras gregarium, Ac.). The higher parts of 
the series, -which may belong to the horizon of the Ludlow rocks, contain among other 
fossils JBegrichia Kloedeni, SpInfer elevatus , Atrypa reticularis, Rhynchonella ( Camaro- 
fuechia ?) nucula . 3 

In the south-west of Russia (Podolia) and in Gallicia, an Upper Silurian area occurs 
in which there is almost perfect palaeontological agreement with the Silurian rocks 
of the basin of the Baltic, but a great contrast to those of Bohemia, with which it has 
only a few brachiopods in common. 4 

Among the Alps, the band of ancient sedimentary rocks which, flanking the 
crystalline masses of the central chain, has been termed the “greywacke zone,” has in 
recent years been ascertained to contain representatives of the Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian systems. 5 In the eastern Alps, a belt of clay-slate and 
greywacke, with limestone, dolomite, magnesite, ankerite, and siderite runs from 
Kitzbiikel in the Tyrol as far as the south end of the Vienna basin. About twenty 
species of fossils ( Orthoceras, Atrypa, Cardiola, &c.) found at Dienten, near Werfen, 
belong apparently to the substage e2 of Barrande’s Stage E. In this band, the strata 
have been changed into crystalline schists. As the fossils are Upper Silurian, a large 
part of the adjacent unfossiliferous schistose rocks may represent older parts of the 
Silurian system; but no Lower Silurian fossils have yet been found in them in the 
northern Alps. 

In the southern Alps (Carinthia), above the older Palaeozoic masses which have 
not yet yielded fossils, the following subdivisions have been given by Stache in 
descending order :— * 

Limestones (1000 to 1500 feet) with Silurian forms of Pentameras, Spirifer , 
Rynchonella, and Atrypa , and Silurian and Devonian corals = Stages F, G, H 
of Barrande. 

Dark clay-slates and sandstones with plant-remains, yellow and red crinoid-shales 
= Stage F, in parts Onondago group {%). 

Limestone with orthoceratites, gasteropods, lamellibranchs, trilobites (Kokberg). 
About 100 species occur in the lower or dark Orthoceras limestone. These 
rocks appear to represent Stage E of Bohemia, and the Ludlow and Wenlock 
groups of England. 

Graptolite-schists with Petalograptus folium, J). pristls, &c. = Stage D and base of 
E (Tarannon group). 

Grey wacke-slate and sandstone ( Strophomena grand is, Orthis) = upper part of Stage 
D ; perhaps Bala beds. 6 


1 Harr, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 414. Tornquist, Geol. Foren. Stockholm , ix. (1887). 

2 Lossen, Z. D. G. G. xx. p. 216; xxii. p. 284 ; xxix. p. 612. 

G. Giirich, Verh. Russ. Min. Gesellsch. 2nd ser., xxxii. (1896), p. 19. 

4 F. Schmidt, ‘Die Podolisch-galizische Silurformation,’ St. Petersburg, 8vo, 1875. 

5 Von Hauer, £ Geologie/ p. 216. Stache, Jahrb. Geol. Reichs . xxiii. p. 175 ; xxiv. pp. 136, 
334 ; Verh. Geol. Reichs. 1879, p. 216. Stache divided the greywacke zone of the eastern 
Alps into five pre-Triassie groups : 1, Quartzphyllite group ; 2, Kalkphyllite group ; 
3. Kalkthonphyllite group ; 4, Group of the older greywackes (Silurian and Devonian); 5, 
Group of the Upper Coal and Permian rocks. 

6 Verhandl. Geol. Reichs. 1884, p. 25 ; Z. U. G. G. 1884, p. 277. 
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In the southern half of Sardinia, Silurian rocks (in part, at least, Upper) have been 
divided into three zones, the lowest of which contains important metalliferous lodes. 1 
Among tfiese rocks Menegliini recognises two chief graptolitic horizons, one probably 
representing the Tarannon sub-group (with Mvnograptus antenmdurius , comp. Bedel, M. 
Gonii , comp, contincns , M. hemipristis , comp, jcwulum) the other (with M. colomis, M. 
Ldmarmovtu, M. iunituhfonts, comp, vomer urns) answering to the Wenlock group. 

North America . 2 3 —In the United States and Canada, Silurian rocks spread con¬ 
tinuously over a vast territory, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence south-westwards 
into Alabama and westwards by the great lakes. They almost encircle and certainly 
underlie all the later Paheozoic deposits of the great interior basin. The rocks are 
most typically developed in the State of New York, where they have been arranged as 
in the subjoined table :— 


cu 

a 

& 


f (5) Lower Hehlerberg group :i consisting of 

(c) Upper Pentarnerus limestone (Pentamerus pseud o-galeatus). 

\h) Delthyris limestone (Meristdla Loris). 

(a) Lower Pentarnerus limestone (Pentarnerus galeatus). 

(4) Water-lime ( TentaculUes , Ewryptenis, and Pterygotus) Onondago salt group, 
consisting of red and grey marls, sandstones, and gypsum, with large 
impregnation of common salt, but nearly barren of fossils. The Guelph 
formation, however, with its pale dolomites, has yielded a large series of 
fossils which have been worked out by Hall, Billings, and Whiteaves. 

(3) Niagara shale and limestone ; Malysites, Fa nos ilex, Calymene Blumenhachii, 
Jlonialonotus delj>}> ;u<>c<-/>h'dus. Plectambonites ( Leptmna ) bn tnsce.rsails, 
j Dendrograptus (7 specks', Gating wri (4), Dictyonema, Pclyyfiigrnplus, 

‘ Inoeaulis, &e. ; also '.Lb-remains \Unclvus, Glyptuspis) in the sliale in 

Pennsylvania. The Niagara Limestone may be paralleled with the Wenlock 
Limestone. 

(2) Clinton group (Pm f aments oblong us, Atrypa reticularis , Monograptus din- 
L'ux'nsls, lint inf If r's re/iosus, &c.). This group may represent the Tarannon 
shales. 

(1) Medina group with Oneida conglomerate (Modiolnpsls orthonota). 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Upper Silurian formations of different 
aspect from those above enumerated are extensively developed. Several 
thousand feet of sandstones, slates, iron-ores, black -graptolitic; slates, 
limestones, and mudstones have yielded a characteristic fauna resembling 
L that of the typical English districts. 

f(5) Cincinnati (Lorraine, Hudson River) 4 group {Bytingtpon*, Malysites, Pier inert 
dcmissa, Plectambonites ( Leptwna ) sericea, Vlmacograptus hicornis , G. 
typical Is, Dlplograptus ptdstis, JJ. pidilius). This group corresponds to 
the Caradoc rocks of Britain. 

(4) Utica group—-Utica shale (Leptograptus Jlaccidus , Diplogntphts mucnm(tius(1), 
D. ry‘^g.-r ; r:\’Pr-r:rdms, Orthogmptus Dendrograptus 

.'-.'..-A-. ■. /-.'.mV ■ prutdforme, Orthocen-'s V. ,■ v Becki). 


1 Meneghini, Mem. xicad. lincei, 1880. J. G, Bornemann, 4 Die Versteinerungen des 
Cambrischen Schichtensystems der Insel Sardinian,’ Halle, 1886. S. Traverso, A tti. Boc. 
Ligust. Bel. Nat. iii. 1892. 

2 See Memoirs of the Geological Burney of Canada , and the publications of the United 
States GeoL Burn. ; numerous monographs of the late James Hall, of Albany ; Walcott, 
Monogr . U.B. G. B. viii. (1884). The graptolites have been tabulated by R. R. Gurley, 
Sown. GeoL iv. (1896), pp. 63-102 ; 291-311. 

3 This group is by many geologists placed in the Devonian system, and a considerable 
amount of controversy has arisen on the subject. It is inserted here according to the 
classification of Professor H. S. Williams of Yale University, who would draw the line 
between the Silurian and Devonian system about the middle of the Oriskauy group. On 
this subject see his papers, Amer. Journ . Sci. ix. (1900), p. 203 ; Bull. GeoL Boc, Amen. xi. 
(1900), p. 333 ; also C. Sehuchert, op. tit. xi. p. 241, ami other papers cited postea, p. 997. 

4 On this group see G. D. Walcott, Bull. GeoL Boc. Amer. i. (1890), p. 335. 
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f Trinueleus concent ficus, Illsmm america uus, 

I. crassicauda , Leperditia fabulites, Orthis 
(Dalrnandla) testudinaria, 0. (Palma ndla) 
subsequata, Lepttena (Pledambouitcs) 
s-ericea, Rcifinasquina alter nata , March i- 
souia, Conularia, Onthoceras, Cyntocenas 
tenuistriatus, Pidymograptus (7 species') 
(gn>n**tnp"npt,'<i m Nr^ujnaptus, Lepto- 
(10), JJicrano- 
graptus (12), Olimaeognqdus (11), Pipln- 
gnaptus (13), Cry plug raptus, lasing rapt un. 
Glossog raptus, lieteogmptus, <JUdhno 

graphis , Pendrog raptus, Pictyunema, 
Thamnog raptus, Phy cog raptus, &c.‘ 2 3 
(2) Chazy group—Chazy limestone (Madurea mctgna, M. Logani , Onthoceras, 

III SB nus, Asaph as, I) idy mug rapt us, Olimaeognqdus, Cryptograptus, Glosso- 
gnaptvs). 

(1) Calciferous group ( Lingulella acuminata, Lepttuna , Conocandium, Ophileta 
compact a, Onthoceras prirnigvhium. , \ ;ng] L'.'hyurus, Asaph us, Cono- 
coryphe , Dichog rapt its, T-r Mdymog raptxis, JJipln- 

gnaptus, Callograptus, h' ■■■' /.■, ■ C v ■■■ ■ ■/. 7. A.-. . This group answers to 

^ the Welsh Arenig rocks. 2 

The number of genera and even of species common to the Silurian rocks of America 
and Europe, and the close parallelism in their order of appearance indicate a former 
migration along shallow northern waters between the two continents. Among these 
common species the following maybe enumerated as occurring in the Upper Silurian 
rocks of New York, the coasts of Barrow Straits within the Arctic Circle, Britain, and 
the Baltic basin : Stromatopora concentrica, Halysites catemdciria, Favosites gutlandica, 
Orthis elcgantula , Atrypa reticularis . The genera of graptolites appear to have followed 
the same order of appearance and to have reached their full development and final 
decline at corresponding stages of the Silurian period on each side of the Atlantic. 
Among the Crustacea, trilobites were the dominant order, represented in each region 
by a similar succession of genera, and even to some extent of species. And as these 
earlier forms of articulates waned, there appeared among them about the same epoch in 
the geological series, the eurypterids of the Water-lime of New York and of the Ludlow' 
rocks of Shropshire and Lanarkshire. 

South America.—Lower Silurian fossils have been obtained from Bolivia, Peru, and 
Argentina, so that the Silurian system has a wide extension in the central and southern 
parts of the continent. Some of the rocks correspond to the Arenig or Llandeilo forma¬ 
tions of Europe, for they contain A soph us (?), Bath,gurus, Ampyx > Megalaspis, Ilhmm, 

1 The Trenton limestone contains the zones of (a) Monticulipunida:, with Isotclus gigus, 
Qalymene senaria, Holopea symmetrica, &c.; ( h) Parastrophia hemiplicata, with Ctenodouta 
lemta, &c. ; (c) Plectcmbonites sericeas exclusively ; (d) Orthis (Palm and la) testudinaria 
crowded together, also with Calymene senaria, llajinesquina alternata, &c. ; (e) Isotclus gigas 
and Lingula curia, with Piplograptas amplexicaulis, Orthoceras vertebrate , &c. T. G. White, 
Report of Director, New York Mate Museum, Appendix A ; Bull. Oeol. Me. Amer, x. 
(1898), p. 452. 

Remains of ganoid fishes, like Holoptychius and Asterolepis, and of a chimoeroid fish, 
have been found in what seems to be a representative of the Trenton group in Colorado. 
C. D. Walcott, Bull. GeoL Soc. Amer. in. (1892), p. 153. 

3 According to researches by Mr. Sehvyn, the so-called Quebec group as defined by 
Logan embraces three totally distinct groups of rock, belonging respectively to Archaean, 
Cambrian, and Lower Silurian horizons ; and in the fossiliferous belt of Logan’s Quebec 
group are included, in a folded, crumpled, and faulted condition, portions of subdivisions 
that lie elsewhere comparatively undisturbed, and embrace strata even lower than the 
Potsdam formation. Trans. Hog. Soc. Canada, vol. i. sect. iv. p. 1 (1882). ' 


/'Trenton limestone. 1 

£ I (3) Trenton | Black River lime- I 
§s -{ group. I stone. \ 

^ I tBirdseye limestone. 
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Liinites , Maclurea , Ortkis calligramma , and the characteristic Dalymograpt us Marchisoni. 
A Caradoc horizon may perhaps be marked by strata containing a graptolite closely 
related to Uiploy rapt as iruucatus , while Upper Silurian fossils have been recorded 
from Para, Brazil, whence species of Lingula , Orfhis, Chonetes, Anabaia, Anodon- 
tops is ^ Murchisonia, Cunalaria, Orthoceras, Cyrtoccras, Primitia, and Bollia have been 
obtained. 1 

Asia.—Silurian rocks extend into the heart of this continent, thence eastwards to 
China and southwards into India. In Turkestan strata have been found containing 
Homalonotus bisidcatus, Lepcnlitia Schmidt ii, Plcurotomaria microstriata and Lcptodom as 
truncatns. 2 3 

From the province of Sze Chuen, in Western China, Richthofen obtained numerous 
fossils which show the presence there of Middle and Upper Silurian rocks. Among the 
species, some are the same as those that occur in Western Europe, such as Orth is ealli- 
yramma, Plcdambonites (Lrpfmaa) scricea, Spiri/cr radiatas, Atrypa reticularis, 
Favosites fibrosa, HdioHtcs interstindus , Haly sites cateimlaria, and others. :i 

The Salt Range of the Punjab contains thick masses of bright red marl, with beds 
of rock-salt, gypsum, and dolomite, over which lie purple sandstones and shales. 
These saliferous rocks have been already (p. 933) referred to as containing Cambrian 
fossils, but it is not yet known whether they include any representatives of the Silurian 
system. 4 5 In the regions of the Northern Punjab and Kashmir traces of Silurian organic 
remains have been discovered ; while in the north of Ivumaun such fossils have been 
found in considerable quantities. In the central Himalayas of Hundes and Spiti a 
series of conglomerates, quartzites, phyllites, slates, and shales from 3000 to 4000 feet 
thick, the age of which does not appear to have been precisely determined, passes upward 
into a group of strata, 1200 feet or more in thickness, which is assigned to the Silurian 
system. It consists in great part of coral-limestone and has furnished a large number 
of fossils, including species of Spine re,eochus, Li chits , Oulymene, Ilium us, Chcirurus, &c. n 

Australasia.—In Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand the existence of the 
Silurian system has been proved by the discovery of a considerable number of character¬ 
istic fossils. In Victoria both Lower and Upper Silurian fossils have long been known 
to exist in a thick series of sedimentary deposits, the older portions of which, perhaps 
including Cambrian and even pre-Cambrian rocks, have been altered into crystalline 
schists. 6 The Lower Silurian strata, consisting of sandstones, slates, shales, mudstones, 
conglomerates, and breccias have yielded a considerable number of graptolites which, as 
usual, are crowded together in the black shales. By means of these fossils the rocks have 
been separated into graptolitic zones, which may be broadly paralleled with those of 
Europe. In the shales of Lancefield the oldest group of fossils includes species of 
Bryogmptus , Leptograptas, Didijmograptas, Tdragraptus, Olonograptus; apparently above 
these lie the graptolites of Castlemaine, of which the lowest zone is distinguished by the 
abundance of Tdragraptus fruticosus, associated with T. yuadribrachiatus, T. \serra 
(bryonoidcs), Dichograptus, sp. Phyllograpius typns, Goniograptas, Thamuograplus 
typus , Didymograptus eadatums. The next zone in ascending order is marked by 

1 D. Forbes, Q.J. (I S. xvii. (1861), p. 53. Kayser, Z /). G. G. xlix. (IS97), p. 274 ; 1. 
(1898), p. 423. E. T. Newton, Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 195. J. M. Clarke, Arehiv. Mas. 
Mac. Itio de Janeiro, x. (1899). 

2 G. Romano wski, ‘Materialen zur Geologie von Turkestan,’ 1 Lief. St. Petersburg 

1880, p. 89. ’ 

3 Richthofen’s ‘ China,’ vol. iv. pp. 37, 50, where descriptions of the fossils are given 

by Kayser and Lindstrbm. 

4 A. B. Wynne, Mem. Geol. Sure. India , xiv. See also Palmont. Indian, ser. 13, vol. 
i (1887), p. 750 ; Medlicott and Rlanford, ‘Manual of the Geology of India/ 1879, p, xxv. 

5 Medlicott and Blanford, op. cit . p. 649, and 2nd ed. by R. D. Oldham, p. 115. 

b A. F. Murray, ‘ Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria/ Melbourne, 1887, p. 33. 
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the abundance of Didymograptas bifid us; the third by the profusion of Phylluyraptus 
typus and If idymugraptus cad ace us, while higher up Loganograptus Logani is the 
prominent species. 1 Upper Silurian formations, said to extend over a considerable area 
of the colony, consist of sandstones, mudstones, shales, and slates with crinoidal and 
coral limestones. They have yielded an abundant series of fossils, including corals, 
star-fishes, crinoids, trilobites ( Phacops , Lidias , IPomaionotus , Brontcus, Cahjmcnc , &c.). 

In the Macdonnell Range of Central South Australia the presence of Lower Silurian 
rocks is indicated by the discovery there of species of Asaph us, Orthis, Ophileta , lia- 
phistoma , Murchisonia, Orthoceras, and Eridoccrasd In New South Wales it is the 
Upper Silurian formations which have been developed, expanding there, in a succession 
of shales, limestones, sandstones, grits, and conglomerates, to a thickness of sometimes 
more than 3000 feet (Yass). From these strata a large suite of organic remains of un¬ 
mistakable Upper Silurian types has been obtained. They include species of Alveolites, 
Gyathophyllum, Pavosites , Halysites, IldioUtes, Omphyma , Bronteus , Calymene, Cheirurus , 
Encrinurus, Homalonotus, Proetus, Lcptama, Pentamerus, and many more. 2 It is in¬ 
teresting to note among these fossils the world-wide species Favosites asp era, F. fibrosa , 
F. gotlandica , Omphyma Murchisoni, Calymene Blumenbachii, Encrinurus purctatus, 
Proetus Stohesii, Atrypa reticularis , A. hemispherica, Chondes striatella, Pledambonites 
(. Leptaena) scrieea , Pentamerus EnigJitii , P. oblong us, and others equally familiar. 

Tasmania likewise furnishes a good representation of both subdivisions of the 
Silurian system. The Lower division is grouped by Mr. R. M. Johnston in two sections, 
the older of -which, the Auriferous Slate group, consists of slates and grits with 
graptolites (. Didymogragitus ); the younger, the Gordon River group of limestones and con¬ 
glomerates, has yielded a varied fauna of corals {Ralysites. Favosites , Syringopora, 
Phillipsastrma , &c.),brachiopods, lamellibranchs (Gyrtodonta), gasteropods ( Raphistoma, &e), 
cephalopods { Orthoceras , Lituites), and other organisms. The Upper Silurian formations 
of the island, classed in the Eldon group and consisting of slates, mudstones, sandstones, 
conglomerates, and limestones, have supplied many fossils, among which are species of 
Pentamerus , Orthis , Stropthomena, Calymene , &c. 

In New Zealand a thick mass of sedimentary formations, classed by Captain Hutton 
as his Takaka system, has been subdivided into (1) a lower division (Wanaka, including 
the Mount Arthur and Aorere series of Sir J. Hector) in which a few crinoids, graptolites, 
and a coral have been found, and which are referred to the Lower Silurian series. They 
are much disturbed by hornblendic and syenitic eruptive rocks ; and (2) an upper division 
(Baton River series, including the Kakanui and Waihao series), consisting of slates, sand¬ 
stones, and limestones, from which Calymene Blumenbachii, Spirifer mdiatus , Stride - 
landinia lirata , and other Upper Silurian forms have been procured. A great part of 
the so-called metamorphie schists are probably Upper Silurian rocks. 4 

Section iii. Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. 

In Wales and the adjoining counties of England, where the typical 
development of the Silurian system was worked out by Murchison, the 
abundant Silurian marine fauna disappears in the red rocks that overlie 
the Ludlow group. From that horizon upwards in the geological series 

1 T. S. Hall, Proc. Boy. Soc. Victoria, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1898. F. M‘Coy, ‘Prodromus 
of the Paleontology of Victoria/ Dec. i. ii. and v. 

2 R. Etheridge, junr. 4 Additional Silurian and Mesozoic Fossils from Central Australia,’ 
Adelaide, 1893. De Koninck, ‘Foss. Palaeoz. Nouvelles Galles du Sud, 5 1876. 

s R. Etheridge, junr. 4 A Catalogue of Australian Fossils/ Cambridge, 1878 ; W. B. 
Clarke, ‘Remarks on tbe Sedimentary Formations of New South Wales,’ 4th edit. ; C. S. 
Wilkinson, ‘Notes on the Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney (1882). 

4 F. W. Hutton, Q. J. G, S. xli. (1885), p. 198 : Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 37. 
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we have to pass through some 10,000 feet or more of barren reel sand¬ 
stones and marls, until we again encounter a copious marine fauna in the 
Carboniferous Limestone. It is evident that between the disappearance 
of the Silurian and the arrival of the Carboniferous fauna, very great 
geographical changes occurred over the site of Wales and the west of 
England. For a prolonged period, the sea must have been excluded, or 
at least must have been rendered unfit for the existence and development 
of marine life, over the area in question. The striking contrast in general 
facies between the organisms in the Silurian and those in the Carboniferous 
system, proves how long the interval between them must have been. 

The geological records of this interval in Wales and the west of England 
are still only partially unravelled and interpreted. At present the general 
belief among geologists is that, while in the west and north of Europe the 
Silurian sea-bed was upraised into land in such a way as to enclose large 
inland basins, in the centre and south-west the geographical changes did 
not suffice to exclude the sea, which continued to cover that region more 
or less completely. In the isolated basins of the west and north, a peculiar 
type of deposits, termed the Old lied Sandstone, is believed to have 
accumulated, while in the shallow seas to the south and east, a series of 
marine sediments and limestones was formed, to which the name of 
Devonian has been given. It is thus supposed that the Old Eed Sandstone 
and Devonian rocks represent different geographical areas, with different j 
phases of sedimentation and of life, during the long lapse of time between 
the Silurian and Carboniferous periods. A somewhat similar contrast" 
between the lithological and palaeontological characters of the corresponding 
formations in different parts of the United States and Canada, shows that 
in America also this geological period was marked by geological changes 
which produced distinct geographical conditions in adjacent regions. 

That the Old Eed Sandstone of Britain does represent the prolonged 
interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time can be demonstrated by 
innumerable sections, where the lowest strata of the system are found gradu¬ 
ating downward into the top of the Ludlow group, and where its highest 
beds are seen to pass up into the base of the Carboniferous system. But the 
evidence is not everywhere so clear in regard to the true position of the 
Devonian rocks. That these rocks lie between Silurian and Carboniferous 
formations was long ago .shown by Lonsdale from their fossils. But it is a 
curious fact that in some countries where the Lower Devonian beds are 
developed, the Upper Silurian are scarcely to be recognised, or, if they occur, 
can hardly be separated from the so-called Devonian rocks. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the lower portions of what has been termed the 
Devonian series may, in certain regions, to some extent represent what 
are elsewhere recognised as undoubted Ludlow or even perhaps Wenlock 
rocks. 1 We cannot suppose that the rich Silurian fauna died out abruptly 

1 According to Kayser and Beyrich the limestones of the Hereynian series in the Harz 
and Nassau, together with Barrande’s Upper Silurian Stages F, G, H, in Bohemia, are to he 
regarded as truly Devonian, and as being the deeper-water equivalents of the arenaceous 
series of the normal Lower Devonian series on the Rhine. {AbhandL Gvol. tfpeeUttknie 
Preussen, XL Heft 4, 1878. D. G. G. xxxiiL (1881), p. 628.) See postea, p. 993. 
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at tlie close of the Ludlow epoch. We should be prepared for the dis¬ 
covery of Silurian rocks younger than the latest of those in Britain, such 
as Barrande showed to exist in his Stage H, or for a Devonian facies of 
fossils in rocks which are nevertheless regarded as Silurian. The rocks 
termed Lower Devonian may partly represent some of the later phases 
of Silurian life. On the other hand, the upper parts of the Devonian 
system might in several respects be claimed as fairly belonging to the 
Carboniferous system above. 1 

The marine or Devonian type must be regarded as the more usual and 
widely extended form of the system. It will therefore be taken first in 
the following descriptions. The Old Bed Sandstone, with its extremely 
interesting but more local development, will be afterwards discussed. 

I. DEVONIAN TYPE. 

§ L General Characters. 

Bocks. —Throughout central and western Europe, the Devonian 
system presents a remarkable persistence of petrographical characters, 
indicating probably the prevalence of the same kind of physical conditions 
over the area during the period when the rocks were accumulated. The 
lower division consists mainly of sandstones, grits, and greywackes, with 
slates and phyllites. These rocks attain a great development on the 
Ehme, where they form the material through which the picturesque 
gorges of that river have been eroded. In the central zone, limestones 
predominate, often crowded with the corals and mollusks of the clearer 
water in which they were laid down, and in some cases actually repre¬ 
senting former coral-reefs.' 2 The upper series is more variable : being in 
some tracts composed of sandstones and shales, in others of shales and 
limestones, but everywhere presenting a more shaly thin-bedded aspect 
than the subdivisions beneath it. Considerable masses of diabase, tuff 
(sc-halstein, p. 175), and other associated volcanic materials are inter- 

1 J. B. Julies proposed a solution of the English Devonian problem, the effect of which 
would be to turn the whole of the Devonian rocks into Lower Carboniferous, and to place 
them above the Old Red Sandstone, which would thus become the sole representative in 
Europe of the interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time. Jouru. Roy. Geol. Roc. 
Ireland , 1S65, i. Part. 1, new ser.; Q. J. G. ft xxii. 1866, and his pamphlet on £ Additional 
Notes on Rocks of North Devon,’ &c. 1867). The “Devonian question,” as it lias been called, 
has evoked a large number of papers, of which, besides those cited in subsequent pages, the 
following may he enumerated : Professor Hull, Q. J. G. ft xxxv. (1879), p. 699 ; xxxvi. (1880), 
p. 255. A. Champernowne, Geol. May. v. 2nd ser. (1878), p. 193 ; vi. (1879), p. 125 ; viii. 
(1881), p. 410. The general verdict has been adverse to the explanation of the structure of 
North Devon proposed by Jukes, and the position of the Devonian system has now been 
definitely established on the continent of Europe and in the United States. 

2 Dupont, Bull Acad. Roy. Belgique (3) ii. ; Comptes rend. Feb. 18, 1884. Bull. Roc. 
Bely. Geol. vi. (1892), Memoires , p. 171. The frequent singularly lenticular character of 
Palaeozoic limestones is explicable on the assumption that in many cases they grew up in 
patches after the manner of modern coral - reefs and shell-hanks. The interrupted hands 
of shale in the Belgian Devonian limestones are regarded by M. Dupont as representing 
reef-lagoons that were filled up with muddy sediment. 
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calcated in the Devonian system in Devonshire and in Germany. As a 
rule, the rocks have been subjected to more or less disturbance, and have 
in some places been plicated, cleaved, and even metamorphosed into 
schists, cpxartzites, d:e. In some districts, they have been invaded by 
large masses of granite and other eruptive rocks. 



Fig. 3S4-—'Devonian and Old Rod Sandstorm Arthropoda. 
a, Esther ia inombranacea, Pad it., nat. size and magnified (Lower Old Rod Sandstone); b, Entombs 
serrato - striata, Sandb., magnified (Upper Devonian); r, Euryptorns pygmmus, Salt. (Lower 
Old Red Sandstone); d, Pterygotus anglieus, Ag., rod. (Lower ()1<1 Rod Sandstono); <>, PhacopH 
' latifrons, Brorm. (Lower I iovonian); /, Bronte us Ilabellifer, Goldf. (Lower Devonian); g, Homalonotus 
armatus, Burm. (Lower Devonian). 


Among the economic products, the most important in Europe are the 
ores of iron, lead, tin, copper, &c., which occur in veins or lenticular 
masses through the Devonian rocks (Devon and Cornwall, Harz, &c.). 
In North America the Devonian rocks of Pennsylvania contain bands 
of “ sand-rock ” charged with petroleum. 
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' Life. —A cryptogamic flora covered the land during the ages that suc¬ 
ceeded the Silurian period. As the remains of this vegetation are chiefly 
preserved in the Old Red Sandstone facies of deposits, it is described 
at p. 1001. The true Devonian rocks contain remains of marine vegeta¬ 
tion (Chondrites, Bythotrephis ), and likewise traces, often badly preserved, 
of land-plants (Asterocalamitcs, Archmpteris or Palmopteris, PA^phyfnn. 
to which the Haliserites, formerly thought to be sea-weed, is now -viVnvd;. 

The fauna of the Devonian rocks is unequivocally marine. Among 
the more lowly forms of animal life are some of which the true zoological 
grade has been the subject of much uncertainty. Of these, the fossil known 
as Ccdceola sandalina (Fig. 385) has been successively described as a lamelli- 
branch, a hippurite, and a brachiopod; but is now regarded as a rugose 
coral possessing an opercular lid like some other members of the 
cystiphylloid group. The Pleurodidymn problematimm, a well-known form 
of the Lower Devonian beds, is now* classed with the Favositidse 
among the tabulate corals. The group of Stromatoporoidea, including 
Stromatopora, Claihrodidyon, &c., occurs in some of the limestones as 
abundantly and much in the same way as reef-building corals do in a 
modern coral-reef. The curious Pi.ecejiaculites , already (p. 937) referred 
to, is a well-known Devonian fossil, classed by some authors among the 
calcareous algae, by others among the foraminifera, or even with the 
sponges. The Corals of the Devonian seas were both abundant in 
[individuals and varied in their specific and generic range. Not a single 
I species is common either to the Silurian system below or the Carboni¬ 
ferous above. Among the rugose forms, the genera Cyntbtwhylln/n, 
rCombophylhm, Zaplweniis, Phillipsasirma, Acermlaria, Cystiphyllum, and the 
already mentioned Ccdceola are characteristic. The tabulate kinds 
belong chiefly to the important genera of Favosites, h P achy pom, Trachypora, 
Alveolites, Michelinia, Pleurodidyim, Aulopora, Syringopora, and Fistidipom. 
The Alcyonaria are represented by species of Heliolites and Plasmopora. 
Of the Echinoderms by far the most abundant representatives are 
crinoids, which occur in great profusion in the limestones, sometimes 
forming entire beds of rock. They belong to the genera Haplocrinus, 
Cupressocrinus, Cylicocrinus, Hexacdmts, Dorycriims, Pdi(fnd<,rruni ,<, Melocrinus, 
Calceocrinus, Lecythocrinus, Ichthyocrinus, and others. The cystideans are 
greatly diminished in number, though they -linger on into the Carboniferous 
formations; the Devonian forms belong to the genera Proteocystis, 
Agelacrinus, and Tiaracmms. Blastoids, however, are now on the increase, 
and are represented by species of Pentremitidea, Nucleocrinus (Elmcrinus), 
Codasler, Phmnoschisma, &c.; ophiuroids or brittle-stars are likewise present 
Eug aster,Paleeophiurct, Ophiurina, Ophium), as well as-true star-fishes (Asjndo- 
soma , Pcdmasier, Loriolaster, Pcdasteriscus) and sea-urchins (Lepidocentrns). 

The known Crustacean fauna of the Devonian period indicates a 
striking diminution in number both of individuals and of species of trilo- 
bites (Fig. 384). Most of the genera so abundant and characteristic 
among the Lower Silurian rocks are now absent, but a number of the 
Upper Silurian genera still remain, only a few new types making their 
appearance (Cryphszus, Dechenella). The most frequent Devonian forms 
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are Ci/phaspis, Proetus , Phacops , Primer ocephal as , Odontochile ( Dalmanites), 
Homalonotus, Bronteus , Acidaspis, Calymene, Ilarpes, Arges (Pickets) and 
Cheirurus. The ostracods are chiefly represented by the genus' Entomis 
formerly called Cypridina , which occurs in enormous numbers in some 
Upper Devonian shales (“ Cypridinen-schiefer”), but the genera Leperditia, 
Primitia, Klcedinia , Beyrichia , Bairdia and Cypridina are likewise present. 
The phyllopods, eurypterids, and myriapods appear chiefly in the Old 
Red Sandstone, and are noticed on pp. 1003-1006 and Fig. 384. 





Fig. Devonian Fowsiln. 

a. 1 , Sfcringoceplmlus Burbini, Del'. ; Do. lateral, and <e\ Do. internal view; h, Uneitcs gryplms, Def.; 
r, Spirifer Verneuili (disjimctuH), Sow, ; <ft, Caleeola .sandalma, Linn. ; iV\ Opercular lid of do. ; 
e, CucnlLm unilateralis, Sow. (Hardingii, Sow.); fl, /-. Megalodon cuenllatus, Sow. 


The Brachiopods (Fig. 385) had now reached a remarkable develop¬ 
ment, whether as regards individual abundance or number of specific and 
generic forms; more than 60 genera and 1100 species having been 
described. They compose three-fourths of the known Devonian fauna. 
Most of the inarticulate forms continue to diminish in number, being 
represented by species belonging to the still living genus Lingula and to 
Crania, Orbiculoidea, Lindstrcemella, and a few other genera. Of the 
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articulate types the most abundant are spiriferids, including the genera 
Spirifer (^peeirdl^ brum]-winged species), Undies, Cyrtia, Amhocoelia , 
Uerneuilia. './■ The genus Atrypa still continues in its 

ancient and world-wide species A. reticularis. The athyrids are especially 
prominent, some of their genera being lletzia, A noplotheca, Vitalina, Athyriq ,, 
Kayscria, Merisfella, Merisi a and Camarospira. The rhynchonellids include 
the genera Hypothyris, Eatouia, Pugnax, Unci nut us, JFilsonia, and others. 
The pentamerids continue, but in decreased numbers (Pentamerella, Gypklula, 
Amphiyenia, Camarophoria). The orthids are likewise greatly on the 
wane, but continue even into the Permian system. The productids, on 
the other hand, show an increase in number and variety, some of their 
more characteristic genera being Produdella, Strophalosia , Chonostrophia, 
Anoplia, and Ghonetes. The strophomenids, which range from the Lower 
Silurian into the Permian formations, are represented in the Devonian 
system by species of Kayserella, Lepimia, Pholidostrophia, and Stropheodonta. 
The terebratulids make their appearance in this system, where one of 
their most characteristic genera is Stringocephalus, one of the largest and 
most typically Devonian brachiopods (Fig. 385), other forms being 
Megalaniens, Oryptonella, Dielasma, Eunella, and Tropidoleptus, to which may 
be added the characteristic Lower Devonian Bensselmria, together with 
Gentronella, Grishanin, Trigeria, and other forms. 

Among the Mollusca of the Devonian rocks remains of the 
pteropod Tentaculites are sometimes profusely abundant in the lime¬ 
stones. The known Devonian lamellibranchs belong chiefly to the genera 
Pterinea, Actinodesma, Leptodesma , Pteria (Ariada), Cardiola, M<-g>dhd, n \, 
Grammy sia, Gucullma , Modiomorpha, Pleurojdwrus, Gypricardella, Curtonotus 
and Aviculopeden; Pterinea being specially abundant in the lower, Gucullma 
and Gurtonotus in the upper subdivision of the system. Important 
genera of gasteropods are Euomphalus , Struparolhis, Murchisonia, Loxonema, 
Macrocheilus, Scoliostorna, Gapulus, Pleurotomaria, Belleroption, and Porcellia . 

The cephalopods show a marked advance on those of the older 
periods. Among the nautiloids a number of the older families still 
survive, including such genera as Ortlwceras, Gycloceras , Kionoceras, 
Sphyradoceras, Loxoceras, Aciinoceras, Gyrtoceras, and Poterioceras. But 
new forms make their appearance ( Homaloceras, llalloceras, Byticeras , 
Bhadinoceras, Gentroceras). The ammonoids now take their place at the 
head of the mollusks, and from this system onward into the, Jurassic 
formations show a constant increase in numbers and variety. In the 
Devonian rocks they appear in their primitive forms, the clymenioids 
being more especially typical of these strata. The old genus Glymenia, 
now subdivided into a number of genera, is especially prevalent in the 
limestones and shales of the upper part of the system. The goniatitoids 
make their entry in the genera Badrites, Mwioceras, Anarcestes, Agoniatites , 
Aphjllites, Pinnacites, Gephyroceras, Timanites, Tornoceras , Brancoceras, 
Beloceras , and others. The Devonian cephalopods have been recently 
employed for the zonal subdivision of the system. 1 

1 Hang. Mem. Soe. Geol. France , PaUontoL 1898. The invertebrate fauna of the Rhine. 
&g., is described by Kayser and others. See table and authorities cited, pp. 991-995. 
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The fish fauna of Devonian time has been best preserved among the 
deposits of the Old Red Sandstone (p. 1004). It would appear that some 
of the fishes of the inland waters could make their way into the opener seas, 
where they mingled with marine organisms. In the Devonian rocks of 
, Central Europe scanty remains of these fishes have been found, more 
especially in the Eifel, but not always in such a state of preservation as to 
warrant their being assigned to any definite place in the zoological scale. 
Professor Beyrich described from Gerolstein in the Eifel an undoubted 
species of Pi'-riEif"//*, which, as it could not be certainly identified with any 
known form, he named P. rhenuum. A Coccosfeus has been described by 
F. Eoemer from the Harz, and an A spididithgs has been cited by Yon 
Koenen. A Ctenaeunthus, seemingly ^indistinguishable from the C. 
bohemicus of Barrande’s Stage G, has also been obtained from the Lower 
Devonian “ Nereitenschichten 55 of Thuringia. A new .heterostracan form 
(Drejxtnaspis) has lately been described by Dr. Traquair from the German 
Lower Devonian rocks. 1 An example of the Dipnoi (Palmdaphibs 
devoniensis) and an ichthyodorulite (Bysscicauthm Gossddi) have been 
obtained from the Belgian and north of France area. The Psammites 
de Condroz, an important member of the Upper Devonian series of 
Belgium, have yielded some of the actual species of fishes found in 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland (Holoptydrivs nobilissmus^ 
II. giganteus, II ’ Flemingii, and Glyptopomus Kinnairdi ), besides other 
species of the genera Holoptydiiits, Dendrodus , Ltn modus, Cricodus, 
Phyllolepis, and a new genus Pentagoiwhyds? It is interesting to note 
that these fishes are found in association with abundant traces of a land 
vegetation (A rch&opferis, Sphcuopterid). 

The upper Fammenian psammites of Modave, in the Condroz district 
of Belgium, besides likewise furnishing fishes (Ifdnpiydthm, PkricMhys, 
Glyptopomus, Dlpterus, die.), have been found to contain the remains 
of an amphibian. 3 The late Professor Marsh recorded what he 
believed to be amphibian footprints from near the top of the Chemung 
formation of Warren County, Pennsylvania. The best preserved are 
nearly 4 inches long and 2£ wide. He named the animal Thinopus 
antiquus. The same strata in which the prints lie show also ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks, and rain-prints, together with marine mollusks ( Nuculana ). 4 
There have likewise been detected traces of insect life, but as these are 
chiefly met with in the Old Red Sandstone they will be referred to 
on p. 1003. 

In the Devonian formations of North America the fish-fauna has 
been well preserved, the Corniferous Limestone being especially 
remarkable for its bone-beds, made up of the remains of vast numbers of 
placoderms. That limestone, a thoroughly marine deposit consisting 
largely of corals, must have been accumulated in comparatively deep and 
still waters. Many of the teeth of Onyd/odus contained in it haie been 

1 Qcol. Mag. 1900, p. 153. 

2 Loliest, Ann. Sac, OeoL Belg. xv. Mhnoires (1888). 

3 Loliest, op. cit. xv. Bulletin (1888). 

4 Amer. Journ. Scf. ii. (1896), p. 374. 
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found to be broken and worn, probably indicating that these fishes were 
preyed on by more powerful contemporaries, whose violence or digestive 
energy triturated the harder parts which they swallowed. Among 
the fishes of this limestone are ostracoderms of the genera Acantholejpis 
and Acanthaspis , also Arthrodira belonging to the genera Diniclitliijs and- 
Coccosfeus, elasmobranchs of the genus Machairacanthus, a ganoid of the 
genus Onychodus, together with MacropetaMchthys and Asterosteus , and 
some forms allied to the chimseroids (. Rhynchodus ). From the Hamilton 
group there have also been obtained IIeteracanthus, Ctenacanthus, Callo- 
ynuthus, and Asphlichfhys. 1 In the very highest part of the Devonian 
series of Ohio (Black Cleveland Shale) a remarkably abundant assemblage 
of new and strange types of fossil fishes has been met with, including 
the huge Arthrodira IJhiichihys, Titanichthys , and Gorgonichthys, together 
with the European genus Ooccosteus. This fauna is especially distinguished 
by a number of sharks ( Clacloselache , at least ten species). 2 3 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain/*—The name “ Devonian ” was first applied, by Sedgwick and Murchison to 
the rocks of North and South Devon and Cornwall, whence a suite of fossils was obtained 
which Lonsdale pronounced to he intermediate in character between Silurian and Car¬ 
boniferous. The downward passage of these strata into Silurian rocks has not been 
satisfactorily traced by clear fossil evidence, though Lower Silurian organisms have 
been detected in some parts of the region. On the other hand, the Devonian rocks 
clearly graduate upward into Lower Carboniferous strata. Considerable difference exists 
between their development in the north and south of Devonshire. In the former area 
they consist of sandy and muddy materials in the form of sandstones, grits, and slates. 
In South Devonshire, on the other hand, they include thick masses of limestone and 
abundant volcanic intercalations in the form of tuffs (schalstein) and lavas (diabase, &c.). 
With these lithological contrasts there is a corresponding difference in the abundance 
and variety of organic remains, the calcareous rocks of Plymouth and Torquay being the 
chief repositories of fossils. Yet even at the best the Devonian rocks of this classical 

1 Newberry, Monograph, U.8. G. 8. No. xvi. 1889: ‘ Palaeontology of Ohio,’ vol. ii. 

- E. W. Claypole, GeoL Jlag. 1893, p. 443. 

3 Sedgwick and Murchison, Trans. GeoL Sue. 2nd ser. v. p. 633. Sedgwick, Q. J. G. 8. 
viii. p. 1. Lonsdale, Proc. GeoL Soc. iii. p. 281. R. A. God win-Austen, Trans. GeoL 8oe. 
(2) vi. p. 433. J. W. Salter, Q. J. G. S. xix. p. 474. T. M. Hall, op. cit. xxiii. p. 371. 
Etheridge, op. cit. xxiii. (1867), p. 568, where a copious bibliography up to that date will be 
found ; also op. cit. xxxvii. Address, p. 178. A. Ghampernowne, and W. A. E. Ussher, op. cit. 
1879, p. 532. A. Ghampernowne, op. cit. 1889, p. 369. W. A. E. Ussher, GeoL May. 
1881, p. 441 ; Q. J. G. 8. 1890, p. 487 ; Trans. Roy. Cornwall GeoL 8oe. xii. 1891; Proc. 
Somerset. Arch. Nat. Hist. Soc. xlvi. (1900). E. Ivayser, , Xenes. Jahrb. 1889, i. p. 189. 
H. Hicks on the Morte Slates, Q. J. G. 8. Iii. (1896), p. 254 ; liii. (1897), p, 43S ; J. W. 
Gregory, GeoL Mag. 1897, p. 59. /I nnual Reports of Geological Surrey for 1892 and subsequent 
years. The Devonian rocks of Cornwall and Devon have undergone much crumpling 
and dislocation, and have suffered considerable metamorpkism. Their fossils are often singu¬ 
larly distorted, and mica lias been almost everywhere abundantly developed in their argillaceous 
and calcareous portions. Much of the so-called “slate ” or “ldllas ” of these districts is a 
lustrous phyllite. On distortion of the fossils, see D. Sharpe, Q. J. GeoL Soc. iii. The 
remarkable cataclastic and other superinduced structures have been well described by J. B. 
Hill, Trans. Roy. Cornwall GeoL Soc. xii. 1901. 
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region, though they served as the type formations of the same geological age elsewhere, 
are much less clearly and fully developed than those of the Rhine country and other 
parts of the continent. It is rather from the sections and fossil collections of Central 
Europe than from those of England that the stratigraphy and palaeontology of the 
Devonian system are to he determined. 

This system has long been grouped into three divisions, each more or less distinctly 
marked off by its paleontological characters. In Devonshire and West Somerset these 
divisions are arranged as follows :— t 


Northern Type. 

Pilton group. Slates and grits with 
calcareous ApiriferVerneuiti, 

Athyris concenfrica, Product us 
qmelongus, &c. 

Baggy group. Sandstones with Cucul- 
Isea, slates with Lingula, Piscina . 

Fiekwell-Down group. Red, green, 
grey, and purple slates and grits, 
_v: ■■'■.T.ly unfossiliferous. 

:■■■ ■■■■.: d;.; unfossiliferous, passing 
down into the slates below. 1 


k 

" Ilfracombe slates ; grey silvery slates 
with lenticular impure fossiliferous 
limestone, resting on grits and slates 
of Combe Martin (Cyathophyllv m 
jg arspitosum, & e.). 

II 


v 

f Hangman grits and slates (Eat tea , 
Myalina). 

Lyuton group, grits and calcareous 
§ /■ hystericus, Ghonetes 

* ^ ; oh,,KC.) 

V. Foreland grits and slates. 


Southern Type. 

Slates near Ashburton with Apirifer 
Verueuili, &c. 

Slates of Livaton with Glymenia. 

Red and green slates with Posidono- 
mya venusta and abundant 
Mntomis serratostriata (= Cvp- 
ridinen-schiefer). 

Red and grey slates with volcanic tuffs. 

Chudleigh limestone with Goniatites 
( Gephyroceras) intmnescens , G. acu- 
t ?/■"■, G. sii,i iL Cardiola. ret rostriatu , 
lii> >/j/i , i"iU-'li(f (\Y ilsouia) cuboidea, 
li. {llypothyris) acuminata, Atrypa, 
reticularis , Apirifer bifidus, Pro- 
ductus subaculeatus, &c. 

Torquay and Plymouth limestones 
passing laterally into slates and 
volcanic rocks ( Atringoeephalus 

Hurt ini, Uncites gryphus, Parasites 

r d. ./. & c .). 

;i:i A.iestones of Plope's Nose 
( Atrypa■ reticularis, Kayseria lens , 
Apirifer speciosus, A. curvatus , 
Jihynehoneltu ( Wilsouia) cuboides, 
&e. = Oalceola beds). 

Slates and greywackes (Cockington, 
Warberry, Meadfoot) with Plevro- 
dictywn problematicu m, Ilonudo- 
■notus , Aj) infer cultrijugafus, A. 
hystericus , Pterinea costata , &c. 


Lower.—The clay-slate of Looe, Cornwall, has yielded a species of Ptemspis, also 
Pleurodictyum proldematieum. The lower gritty slates and limestone bands of North 
Devon contain, among other fossils, Pavositcs ( Pachypora) cervicorwis, Cyathophyllum 
hdianthoides, Pctraia celtica , Pleurodictyum problematic mu, Oyathocrinus (two species), 
TLomalonotus (two species), Phacops laciniatus , Fenestella antiqua, Atrypa reticularis, 
Orthis arcuata , Spirifer canaliferus, A. Imneostns, Ptcrinca spinosa, &e. The researches 
of Mr. Ussher and Professor Ivayser have brought the Lower Devonian rocks of South 
Devon into closer paleontological relations with their equivalents on the, continent. 
Among the species noted by these observers are —Pleurodictyum problematictmi , Apirifer 
hystericus, 8 . paradoxus (- macroptcrus ), A. cuUnjugaius, Leptmia ( Strophomena) 
rJiornboidalis , llhyndionella, daleidmsis , Ghonctes sareinulata , 0. semiradiata, Ptcrinca 
costata, EomalonoPus gigas,— an assemblage which resembles that in the Coblenzian 
stage of Rhineland. 

1 Dr. Hicks claimed these slates as Silurian on the strength of some rather doubtful fossils, 
the more probably Devonian age of which was sustained at the time by Professor Gregory. 
It is possible, however, that the Morte Slates do not belong to the part of the system to 
which they have generally been assigned, and that the apparent order of succession in regard 
to them is deceptive. See the papers cited in the footnote on the previous page. 
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Mid die.—-It is in this division that limestones are best developed and fossils 
are most abundant. Some of the limestones of South Devon are made lip of corals, and 
from their lenticular or sporadic occurrence suggest that they were accumulated as reefs. 
Large masses of limestone rapidly die out laterally and are replaced by slates. In the 
Ashprington district a thick group of volcanic rocks consisting of breccias and tuffs 
(schalstein) and diabasic lavas appears entirely to take the place of the limestones. 
These volcanic ejections are traceable for many miles, sometimes dwindling down and 
giving place to limestones or slates, and again swelling out into considerable masses. 1 2 
They appear to have been discharged from numerous small vents across the area of south 
Devonshire, but no trace of any similar material lias yet been detected in the northern 
part of the county. 

The palaeontological evidence makes it abundantly clear that the limestones of 
Torquay and Plymouth represent the great Middle Devonian limestones of France, 
Belgium, and Germany—-the Calcaire de Givet, and the Stringoeeplialen-Kalk and 
Calceola-Kalk of the Eifel. Near Torquay slialv limestones occur containing fossils 
that place them on the horizon of the Eifelian group or the Caleeolabeds of the continent, 
that is, the lower division of the Middle Devonian rocks. Among these fossils are 
A try-pa reticularis, A. aspcra, A. dcsquamata, Kayscria lens , Stropheodonta - (Lcptama) 
interstrialis, Pentamerus galeatus, Rhynchonclla cuboides, Spirifer curratus, S. speciosus , 
Orthofhetes ( Streptorhynchus ) umbmculum, Product us subaculeatus, Phacops latifrons, 
Oyathophyllum heterophyllum , 0. danmoniense, O. kelianthoides , Cystiphyllum vesi- 
culosum, Qalceola sandal but, Favosites Goldfussi, Heliolites porosa, Stromatopora 
concentrica. The massive limestones yield the characteristic fauna of the Givet or 
Stringoceplialus limestone including the corals Oyathophyllum hclianthoides , C. 
damnoniense , Cystiphylhim vesiculosum ,, Alveolites, Favosites polymorphic, Striatopora 
denticulately Aniphipora ramosa, Heliolites porosa , Favosites Goldfussi, Stromatopora, 
Receptaculites Neptuni , Stringoceplialus Burtini, Uncites ejryphus, Maycllania ( Tore- 
bratula ) Whklbornei, M. jnvenis, Cyrtiiui hetcroclita , Spirifer undiferus , PJugnchonella 
parallelopipccla, R. ( WUsonia) cuboides, R. ( Pugnax) pugnus, Carnarophoria lumrna- 
tonensis, Pentamerus brevirostris, Stropheodonta interstrialis, Productus subaculeatus, 
Gypricardinia , Proetus, Fronteus, &c.~ 

XJpper.—In South Devon Upper Devonian rocks are now known to be well 
developed and to present palaeontological representatives of the several zones which have 
been established in this division on the continent. Three such zones have been recognised. 
1st. Massive limestones which pass down continuously into those of Middle Devonian 
age. They contain Rhynchonella ( TVilsonia) cuboides , R. ( Hypothyris ) acuminata, Atrypa 
reticularis, A thy r is concentrica, Spirifer Mfidus , S. lineatus, Productus subaculeatus, 
Magellania ( JFaldheimia ) Whulbormi, J lerista plebeia, Conocardium, Harpes, Stroma¬ 
topora Hupschii , Actinostroma clatkratum (?) &c. 2nd, Goniatite beds which, overlying 
and passing down into the limestones, are marked by the presence of numerous gonia- 
tites (Gcphyroceras intumescens, G. complanatum, Beloceras sagittarium, Tornoccras 
acatnm , T. simplex), with Cardiola retrostriata, 2Lyalina sp., Sanejuinolaria, Bactrites, 
Aveolites. 3rd. Cypridina slates, containing ostracods (Entomis serratostriata) and 
Clymenias (0. laevigata and other species). These three zones may he paralleled 
respectively with the Frasnien -and Fammenien group of the Franco-Belgian area and 
with the Goniatite (Adorf, Iberg) limestone, Cypridina slates and Clymenia limestone 
of the Eifel and Rhine. 

In North Devon this palaeontological grouping has not been so satisfactorily made out; 
but in that region there is an insensible gradation upwards through various sandy and 

1 Champernowne on the Ashprington Volcanic Series, Q. J. G. S. 1889, p. 369. 

2 Ussher, Q. J. G. S. 1890, p. 561. E. Kayser, Feues Jahrb. i. (1889), p. 185. Rev. 
G. F. Whidborne, ‘A Monograph of the Devonian Fauna of the South of England,’ Monog. 
Balmont. Soc. 
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In the Harz, according to the researches of Homer, 1 Lossen,' 2 Kayser, Koch, and 
others, 3 the Devonian system, largely developed, consists of (1) a lower group of 
quartzites, greywackes, flinty slates, clay slates, and associated hands of diabase (classed 
as Hercynian ”), lying above the graptolitic Wieda shales and Tanne greywacke 
(p. 976); (2) a middle group composed of (a) Calceola-beds (Spirifer cultHjugaius , 
Calceola scuidalina) and (b) Stringocephalus limestone, consisting of a lower crinoidal 
band and a massive limestone; and (3) an upper group consisting of (a) Cuboides- 
beds, limestones and marls, (b) Goniatite shales, (c) Cypridina shales. The eastern part 
of the region consists mainly of greywackes and slates which, with their associated igneous 
rocks, attain a great thickness in the Wieda slates. These slates are partly Upper 
Silurian, since they contain a number of simple graptolites, while the limestones under¬ 
neath yield abundant trilobites ( Dahncmitcs , Oryphmus, BJiacops , Bronteus , Acidaspis). 

Representatives of the Devonian system reappear with local petrographical modifica¬ 
tions, but with a remarkable persistence of general palieontological characters, in 
Eastern Thuringia, Franconia, Saxony, Silesia, tlxe north of Moravia, and East Gallicia. 
In Thuringia, where the stratigraphical succession can be traced from Cambrian rocks 
through Lower and Upper Silurian, the Devonian system lies unconformably on these 
older formations, and is represented by (1) a Lower series of calcareous shales with 
Tentaculitcs, interstratified with bands of quartzite ( Ncreitcs ) at the top, and lenticular 
limestones with Ctenacanthus at the bottom, and including interstratified diabase lavas 
towards the east; (2) a Middle series of dark shales, greywackes, and rare limestones, 
but with diabase tuffs and lavas towards the east {Airypa reticularis , corals) ; (3) an 
Upper series of nodular limestones with Goniatites (Gcphgroceras intumesccns , G. retromum , 
Beloceras sagittarium), various Clymenias; green and red shales with Bosidonomya renusta 
' and Entornis sermto-striuta. In the eastern part of the country this upper subdivision like¬ 
wise includes numerous interstratified diabase-lavas with tuffs and volcanic breccias. 4 

In Bohemia, as already stated, the greater part of Barrande’s Stage F and 
the whole of G and H, which he classed in his third fauna or as Upper Silurian, are now 
placed in the Devonian system. 5 The following table gives the German equivalents of 
his subdivisions :— 

Stage t Upper Stringocephalus beds of the Eifel. Massen-Kalk of Hesse Nassau. 

. rU GivetianJ Lower Stringocephalus beds of the Eifel. Odmlniiiser-Limestone of 

btage iii ^ Hesse Nassau. 

Eifelian, Calceola group of the Eifel. Giinteroder-Limestonc; of Hesse Nassau. 

A \ Coblenmn, Spinfer cnltrijlujutm beds of the Eifel. Ballersbach Limestone of Hesse 
' jri / Nassau. Greifenstein Limestone. 

F (part) Lower Devonian. 

Farther east, in the district of Russian Poland, which lies between Sandomir and 
Kielce to the west of the Vistula, a large development of Devonian rocks is to be seen, 
including representatives of all the three divisions. The equivalents of the Ludlow 
rocks already noticed (p. 976) are followed by hard quartzosc sandstones with numerous 
fossils (Spirifer auriculatus, A. inacropterus, A. carinatus , S. subcusp idatus, id. Iscvicosta, 
Chonetes sarcimUata, Orthis orbicularis > Tentaculitcs, Gryphims, &c.), and. by a sandstone 
which contains fragmentary fish remains ( Psammosteus , Goecosteus, &c.). The Middle 
division is more fully represented and has yielded a large assemblage of organic remains. 
t In its lower half, consisting of sandstones, shales, marls, limestones, and dolomites, there 

Nord. xiii. (1886), p. 292. The spirifers of the Belgian Goblenzian rocks have been described 
by F. Beclard, Bull. See. Belg. Geol. ix. (1895), p. 129. 

1 £ Versteinerungen des Harzgebirges,’ 1843 ; c Rheiniseh. Uebergangsgebirge, 5 1844. 

2 Geologiscli. Uebersichtskarte Harz,’ 1881. 

3 See Abhand. Breuss. Geol . Laudesanst. ii. 4 ; iv. 2 ; viii. 4 ; ix. 2 ; Neue Folge, Nos. 
:1; 16, 17. 

4 Barrois, Ann. Soc. Giol. Nord. xx. (1892), p. 67. 

5 See Professor Kayser’s papers on this subject cited ante , p. 974. 
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occur Cahcola sanclctUna , Atrypa reticularis , Chonetessarcinulata,titring ocephalusBurtini, 
Pentamerus galeatus, Bronte us, Phacops latifrons, Proetus , &c., while in its upper half, 
which includes fetid and other limestones and shales, there are found numerous corals 
and other fossils ( tiiromatopora , Amphipora ramosa, Heliolites porosa, Atrypa reticu¬ 
laris, A. aspe.ru , titring ocephalus Bartini, Acidaspis, &c.). These strata graduate upward 
into the Upper division, which consists largely of sheets of limestone, and shales -or 
marl. The lowest limestone has yielded upwards of 60 species, among which are Orthis 
striatula, Martini a inflata and lilt ynchonclla cuboides, with species of Bronteus, Acidaspis 
and Cyphaspis. A higher limestone contains a number of cephalopoda, Orthoceras , 
Manticocems, Gephyroceras calculiforme, Tornoceras (three species) with Tentaculites 
tennicinctus, Gardiola retrostriata . Still higher up are found Butomis, three species, 
Phacops, Trimerocephalus typklops (Phacops cryptophthalmus ), Cyrtoclymenia , Goniatites. 
The uppermost strata are specially characterised by their Clymenias ( Gyrtoclymenia, 
Platyclymenia) and species of Entomis, and are no doubt the equivalent of the Oypridina- 
shales and Glyimnia- limestones of Germany. 1 

Among the crumpled formations of the Styrian Alps, the evidence of organic 
remains has revealed the presence of Upper Devonian rocks with abundant Clymenias, 
Middle Devonian limestones with the characteristic titringocepJiahcs and numerous 
corals, and Lower limestones and slates with cephalopods and bracliiopods. 2 Perhaps 
in other tracts of the Alps, as well as in the Carpathian range, similar shales, lime¬ 
stones, and dolomites, though as yet unfossiliferous, but containing ores of silver, lead, 
mercury, zinc, cobalt, and other metals, may be referable to the Devonian system. 

In Prance and Belgium the Devonian system has long been recognised (table, p. 991). 
Its middle and upper members (Givetian, Frasnian, Famennian) are well exposed in 
the Boulonnais. In Normandy and Maine, sandstones (with Orthis Monnieri), 
are followed by limestones (with JBomalonotus , Cryphams , Phacops , &c.), and by upper 
greywackes and shales (with Pleurodictyum problcrncdimm) . 3 In Brittany also, 

Devonian strata are found, including representatives of the Famennian groups -with 
Cypridinas and Goniatites, shales and limestones with Eifelian cephalopods, Pleuro- 
dictyum problematimm and Spirifer cultrijugatus, and a series of greywackes, sandstones, 
and shales with Chonetes sarcinulata , Phacops latifrons, &c. 4 In this region lies the 
limestone of Erbray (Loire Inferieure), so fully described by Barrois, who, from its t 
abundant corals, numerous bracliiopods and gasteropods, and its trilobites of the genera 
Galymene , Phacops , Dalmanites , Proetus, Harpes, Bronteus, and Gheirurus, places it in the 
Gedinnian group at the base of the Lower. Devonian series, and compares it with the 
Hercynian limestones of the Harz. 5 In the remarkable oasis of ancient rocks which 
has been already referred* to as forming a conspicuous feature among the younger 
formations of Languedoc, representatives of the three great divisions of the Devonian 
s.ysteni have been worked out by F. Freeh. 6 Again, tlie central Silurian zone of 
the Pyrenees is flanked on the north and south by bands of Devonian rocks (with 
broad-winged spirifers and other characteristic fossils), which have been greatly disturbed 

1 G. Giirich, ‘ Das Palceozoicum des Polnisehen Mittelgebirges,* Verb. Buss. Min. Ges. 
2ndser. xxxii. (1896), pp. 1-589, with map and plates of fossils. This paper is a detailed 
monograph of the older Palaeozoic rocks of Poland, more especially of the Devonian 
formations, with palaeontological descriptions of the fossils. 

2 G. Stache, Z. D. G. G. 1884, p. 358. Freeh, op. cit. 1887, p. 660 (and authors there 
cited); 1891, p. 672 ; 1894, p. 446 ; 1896, p. 199, and his ‘Die Karnisehen Alpen,’ 1894. 

3 Oehlert, B. ti. G. P. xiii. (1884), p. 6 ; xvii. (1889), p. 742. Barrois, op. cit xiii. p. 7 ; 
Ann. tioc. Geol. Nord, xiii. (1886), p. 170. 

4 Barrois, Ann. tioc. Geol. Nord, iv. xvi. xxvii. 

s £ Panne du Calcaire d’Erbrav/ Mem,, tioc. Geol. JYord, .iii. (1889); Ann. tioc. Geol . 
JS T ord, xiii. (1886), p. 74. 

6 Z. D. G. G. xxxix, (1887), p. 402. 
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and altered. In the Asturias, according to Barrois, a mass of strata about 32S0 feet 
thick contains representatives of the three divisions of the Devonian series, and has 
yielded an abundant fauna, numbering upwards of 180 species, among which the corals 
and brachiopods are specially abundant. 1 In the Spanish peninsula numerous outcrops 
of Devonian rocks have been noticed. 

* Throughout Central Europe there occurs, in many parts of the Devonian areas, 
evidence of contemporaneous volcanic action in the form of intercalated beds of diabase, 
diabase-tuff, schalstein, kc. These rocks are conspicuous in the “greenstone” tract of 
the Harz, in Nassau, Saxony, Westphalia, the Fichtelgebirge, and, as above stated, in 
Thuringia. Here and there the tuff-bands are crowded with organic remains. It is 
also deserving of remark that over considerable areas (Ardennes, Harz, Sudeten-Gebirge, 
&c.) the Devonian sedimentary formations have assumed a more or less schistose character, 
and appear as quartzo-phyllades, quartzites, and other more or less crystalline rocks 
which were at one time supposed to belong to the “ Archeean” series, but in which 
recognisable Devonian fossils have been found (pp. 709, 800). At numerous places, also, 
they have been invaded by masses of granite, quartz-porphyry, or other eruptive rocks, 
round which they present the characteristic phenomena of contact-metaniorphism (pp. 
778, 783). These changes may have led to the subsequent development of the abundant 
mineral veins (Devon, Cornwall, Westphalia, Harz, &c.), whence large quantities of 
iron, tin, copper, and other metals have been obtained. 

Russia. —In the north-east of Europe the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types 
appear to be united, the limestones and marine organisms of the one being interstratified 
with the fish-bearing sandstones and shales of the other. In Russia, as was shown in 
the great work ‘Russia and the Ural Mountains,’ by Murchison, De Verneuil, and 
Keyserling, rocks intermediate between the Upper Silurian and Carboniferous Limestone 
formations cover an extent of surface larger than the British Islands. 2 This wide 
development arises, not from the thickness, but from the undisturbed horizontal 
character of the strata. Like the Russian Silurian deposits, they remain to this day 
nearly as fiat and unaltered as they were originally laid down. Judged by mere 
vertical depth, they present but a meagre representation of the massive Devonian 
greywacke and limestone of Germany, or of the Old Red Sandstone of Britain. 
Yet, vast as is the area over which they constitute the surface-rock, it probably 
forms only a small portion of their total extent; for they rise up from under the 
newer formations along the flank of the Ural chain. It would thus seem that they 
spread continuously across the whole breadth of Russia in Europe. Though almost 
everywhere undisturbed, they afford evidence of terrestrial movement immediately 
previous to their deposition, for they gradually overlap Upper and Lower Silurian rocks. 

In the north-western parts of the Empire three lithological groups are the prominent 
constituents of the Devonian series, the lower consisting chiefly of sandstones with sub¬ 
ordinate marls and clays ; the middle, of limestones and dolomites, and the upper almost 
wholly of sandstones. As these subdivisions are traced into the centre of the country, 
this threefold arrangement ceases to be traceable, the strata being there almost wholly 
limestones and dolomites. The sandstones are distinguished by the numbers of fossil 
fishes which they contain, but are poor in shells, only yielding small examples of lingula. 
The limestones, on the other hand, are crowded with an abundant and varied fauna. 
Those of the middle subdivision in the north-western region have been ranged in four 

1 “ Recherches sur les Terrains anciens des Asturies,” kc., Mem. 8oc . Geol. Nord , ii.; 
Ann.Soc. G'eol. N&rd, vi. (1879), p. 270 ; xii. (1886), p. 124 ; xx. (1892), p. 61. J. Roussel, 
Bull. Carte ,, Geol. France , No. 35 (1893). 

2 Besides the great work of these throe pioneers, the student will find much recent 
information regarding Russian geology in the Memoires du ComiU GMogiqw of Russia. 
See for Devonian data T. Tsehernychew, vols. i. iii. (a detailed memoir on the lower, 
middle, and upper divisions of the system in the Ural region). 
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horizons. Of these the lowest, which reposes immediately oil the sandstones, is marked 
by the occurrence of Rhynehonella Meyendorfii, R. livonica, Spirifer muralis, Stropho- 
mena productoides, Atnjpa reticularis, Orthis striatula, A vie ulopeden Ingride, Bellerophon 
trilolatus, kc. The second platform contains a somewhat different fauna, distinguished 
by the association of Spirifer muralis , S. Archiaci, and S. tenticulum. The organisms 
of the third horizon are more distinct and typical, some of the more important being 
Spirifcr Verneuili , Cyrtina heteroclita, Athyris Helmersenii, Favosites polymorpha, 
Cyathophyllum hexagonum, Orbiculoidea (Piscina) nitida, Rhyuehonella ( Pugnax ), 
pugnus; numerous lamellibranchs, as Aricula Ruchii , Pterinea triangularis , Myalina 
aeutirostris , and also Murchisonia pusilla, Bellerophon lineaius , Gornphoccras cyclops , 
Phragmoceras inrersum , kc. The fourth horizon is marked by abundance of Spirifer 
Anossofi. These four divisions are supposed to represent the Stringocephalus- limestone 
and Calceola-gtoup of Central Europe. 1 

As was first signalised by Murchison and his associates, a special interest attaches to 
these Russian strata, inasmuch as they display the union of the elsewhere more or less 
distinct Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types. While the calcareous bands contain 
organisms of known Devonian species, the sandstones afford remains of fishes, some 
of which are specifically identical with those of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. 
The distribution of these two paleontological facies in Russia was traced by Murchison 
to the lithological characters of the rocks, and consequent original diversities of physical 
conditions, rather than to differences of age. Indeed, cases occur where, in the same 
band of rock, Devonian shells and Old Red Sandstone fishes lie commingled. In the 
belt of the formation which extends southwards from Archangel and the White Sea, 
the strata consist of sands and marls, and contain only fish remains. Traced through 
the Baltic provinces, they are found to pass into red and green marls, clays, thin lime¬ 
stones and sandstones, with beds of gypsum. The lower parts of the series contain 
Osteolepis, Dipterus, Diplopterus , and Aster olepis ( Eomosteus ), while in the higher beds 
Holoptychius, Bothriolepis, and other well-known fishes of the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
occur. Eollowed still farther to the south, as far as the watershed between Orel and 
Woronesch, the Devonian rocks lose their red colour and sandy character, and become’ 
thin-bedded yellow limestones, and dolomites with soft green and blue marls. Traces 
of salt deposits are indicated by occasional saline springs. It is evident that the geo¬ 
graphical conditions of this Russian area during the Devonian period must have 
resembled those of the Rhine basin and Central England during the Triassic period. 
There is an unquestionable passage of the uppermost Devonian rocks of Russia into the 
base of the Carboniferous system, but a complete break between them and the highest 
Silurian strata. The lowest parts of the British Old Red Sandstone, containing Fiery- 
gotus , Ccphalaspis , Pteraspis , kc., are wanting. 

Asia.—From the Ural chain eastwards, the Devonian system stretches into the 
heart of Asia. Devonian fossils have been recognised in the region of the Altai, where 
the limestone of Krjukowsk has yielded Phacops altaicus , Harpes reticulatus, Brontcus 
sibiricus , Proetus Ochlerti , JDalmanites, Goniatites ( Anarcestes) latcseptatus, Orthoceras 
ulbense , Platyceras disjunctwn , Merisiella ypsolon , Meristina ( Whitjieldia) tumida, Athyris 
undata, Spirifer sibiricus, kc. —an assemblage that may represent the Coblenzian group 
of the typical Rhineland series. 2 Richthofen brought from south-western China a series 
of marine fossils which show the presence there of strata probably referable to Middle 
and Upper Devonian horizons. Out of 28 species named by Kayser, no fewer than 13 
are cosmopolitan, including such familiar forms as Rhynchonella cuboides , II. pugnus , 

1 P. N. Wenjukoff, ‘ Die Fauna des Devonischen Systems im nordwestlichen und centralen 
Russland,’ St. Petersburg, 1886. This paper deals only with the invertebrate fossils, and 
leaves out the distribution’of the abundant ichthyolites. 

2 T. Tschernychew, ‘Materialien zur Kenntniss der Devonischen Fauna des Altai’s,’ 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 
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Pcntamerus galeatus , Atrypa reticularis (var. desquarnata), Merista plebeia, Spirifer 
VerneuLU, Orthis striatula, Produdus subaculeatus , Strophalosia productoides, Aulopora 

tubxformis. 1 . , 

In the Hindu Klioosh Devonian fossils have been obtained from the right bank ot 
the Chitral river, consisting of corals and brachiopods ( Favosites, Cyathophylhim, Orthis 
striatula , Spirifer extensus, S. disjundus, Athyris concentrica, Atrypa aspera, Rensselaer ia 


stringiceps ). 2 3 

North America.—The Devonian system, as developed in the Northern States, and 
eastern Canada and Nova Scotia, presents much geological interest in the union^which 
it contains of the same two distinct petrographical and biological types found in Europe. 
Traced along the Alleghany chain, through Pennsylvania, into New York, the Devonian 
rocks are found to contain a characteristic suite of marine organisms comparable with 
those of the Devonian system of Europe. But on the eastern side of the great range 
of Silurian hills we encounter in the north-eastern States, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, a succession of red and yellow' sandstones, limestones, and shales nearly devoid of 
marine organisms, yet full of land-plants, and with occasional traces of fish remains.' 5 

The marine or Devonian type has been grouped in the following subdivisions by the 
geologists of New York :— 


Upper. 

Middle. 


Lower. 


f Catskill Red Sandstone, with fish remains ( Iioloptychms , &c.). 

I Chemung group ( Spirifer Venieuiii). 

'j Portage group ( Goniatites, Cardiola, Clymenia). 
tGenesee group ( Rhynchomlla cf. cuboides). 
f Hamilton group (Phacops, Homalonotus, Crypthseus). 

\Marcellns group ( Goniatites ). 

'‘Corniferous limestone ( Spirifer acmninatus, S. gr eg arias, Dal- 

Onondaga limestone, Schoharie grit, Cauda - galli grit, Esopus slate. 
(This and the Corniferous limestone are bracketed together as 
the Upper Helderberg group). 

^Oriskany sandstone 4 {Spirifer arenosus, Renssehiria oroides). 


In the Lower Devonian series, traces of terrestrial plants {Psilophyton, Oaulopteris , 
&c.) have been detected, even as far west as Ohio. Corals (cyathophylloid forms, with 
Favosites, Syringopora, &c.) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone, perhaps 
the most remarkable mass of coral-rock in the American Paheozoic series, fiom 
which Hall gathered a magnificent collection of specimens. Among the brachiopods 
are species of Pcntamerus, Strkklandinia, Rhynchonella, and others, with the charac¬ 
teristic European form Spirifer cnltrijngatais, and the world-wide Atrypa reticularis . 


1 Richthofen, ‘ China,’ iv. p. 75. Abundantly fossiliferous Devonian rocks have been 
found in the provinces of Yunan and Kwei Chau (Douville, Compt, rend. 26th Feb. 1900), 
and more recently some beds of anthracite interstratified among the shales and limestones 
(G. H. Monod, op. cit. 4th Feb. 1901). 

2 General M‘Mahon and Mr. Hudleston, Geol. May. 1902, pp. 3, 49. 

3 See a suggestive paper on ‘ Palaeozoic Seas and Barriers in Eastern N orth America, by 
E. 0. Ulrich and C. Sclmchert, Bril. New York State Plus, No. 52 (1902), p. 633. 

4 As already stated (p. 977), there is a difference of opinion among American geologists 
as to where the base of the system should he placed. Professor H. S. Williams thinks it 
comes between the Lower and Upper part of the Oriskany group {Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. 
1900, p. 346) ; Mr. Prosser places the line at the base of the Cauda-galli grit {B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 120, 1894); others, like Dr. J. M. Clarke and Mr. Sclmchert, would include the Lower 
Helderberg group as the base of the Devonian (B. Geol. Soc. Amer. xi. p. 241 ; Mem. JSew 

York State Mus. iii. No. 3, 1900). In this Memoir Dr. Clarke fully discusses the Oriskany 
fauna. Other recent papers by this able palaeontologist will he found in the Bulletin of the 
same Museum, Nos. 39, 49, 52. See also his paper on the Oneonta, Ithaca, and Portage 
formation in 15 th Ann. Rep. State Geologist, New York, 1895, 
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The trilobites include the genera JDcthaanites , Proetus, and Phacops. Remains of fishes 
occur in the Corniferous group, consisting of ichthyodorulites and teeth of cestraeiont 
and hybodonfc placoids, with plates, bones, and teeth of some peculiar forms (Maero- 
petcilichthys , OnycJi odus). 

In the Marcellus shale, Hamilton beds, and Genesee shale remains of land - plants 
occur, but much less abundantly than among the rocks of New Brunswick. Brachiopods 
are especially numerous among the sandy beds in the centre of the formation. They 
comprise, as in Europe, many broad-winged spirifers (S.pennatus [mucronatus ], &c.), with 
species of Productus, Chonetes , Athyris , &c. The earliest American goniatites have been 
noticed in these beds. 

The Portage and Chemung groups in the Eastern districts have yielded land-plants 
and fueoids, also some crinoids, numerous broad-winged spirifers, with Aviculfe and a 
few other lamellibranchs, but in Western New York a more abundant pelagic fauna 
(Naples) is presented, especially rich in goniatites (Manticoceras, numerous species, 
Gcphyroccrcts , Probeloccras, Beloceras, Sandbergeroceras, Tornoceras, Bactrites), and Cly- 
menias ( Cyrtoclymenia). 1 These strata consist of shales and laminated sandstones, which 
attain a maximum thickness of upwards of 2000 feet, but die out entirely towards the 
interior. They pass up insensibly into a mass of red sandstones and conglomerates 
—the Catskill group, 2 which is 2000 or 3000 feet thick in the Catskill Mountains, and 
thickens along the Appalachian region to 5000 or 6000 feet. These red arenaceous rocks 
bear a striking similarity in their lithological and biological characters to the Old Keel 
Sandstone of Europe. As a whole they are unfossiliferous, but they have yielded some 
ferns like those of the Upper Old Ked Sandstone of Ireland and Scotland ( Archmopteris 
hibernka and a number of American species, Gyclopteris , &c.) some characteristic genera 
of fish, Bothriolepis, Eolopty chius, Glypiopomns, Diptcrus, Gyraccmthus, and a large 
lamellibranch closely resembling the Irish Amnigenia or Anodouta . From the Black 
Shale of Ohio at the top of the system and immediately below the base of the Carboni¬ 
ferous series, the gigantic fishes were obtained to wdiich reference was made on p. 988. 

Devonian formations not only stretch over the eastern part of the continent from 
Canada into northern New England and through the States of New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania into West Virginia, but to the west of the Appalachian region they spread through 
Ohio and Michigan into Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. They reappear in force to the 
w T est of the Rocky Mountains, being displayed in Nevada in a mass of limestone 6000 
feet thick, followed by shales and quartzite, and with a remarkable similarity of fauna 
from bottom to top, though some Lower Devonian forms are found in the lowest 500 
feet and Upper forms in the highest parts. The system extends still farther west into 
California, where some of its limestones are true coral reefs, associated with slates and 
schists, and are believed to lie about the platform of the Corniferous group of the eastern 
region or the base of the Middle Devonian series. They contain species of Fawsiics, 
Gyathophyllum, Accrmdaria, Alveolites, Syringopora , Monticulipora, Loxonema, MvrcM - 
sonia, Bellcrophon, Orthoceras, koS The Devonian formations of New York and 
Pennsylvania cross into Canada, where they spread over a wide tract in Ontario, and have 
yielded an abundant series of marine fossils, the Corniferous and Hamilton groups being 
particularly well developed. They extend across the district of I-Ceewatin, to the west 
and south-west of James Bay, then northwards through Hudson’s Bay to Southampton Is- 

1 J. M. Clarke, “The Naples Fauna, with Manticoceras intumeseens, in Western New 
York,” 1 6th Ann. Rep. State Geologist , New York , 1898. 

2 On this group see J. J. Stevenson, Proc. Amer. Assoc, xl. (1891), Vice-President’s Address 
to Greol. Section; Amer. Bourn. Sci. xlvi. (1893), p. 330. N. H. Darton, op. cit, xlv. (1893), 
p. 203. Messrs. J. M. Clarke and Schuchert have proposed a revised classification of the whole 
of the older Palaeozoic formations of New York, Science, x. (1899), p. 874. 

2 J. S. Diller and C. Schuchert, Amer. Journ. Sci. xlvii. (1894), p 416. See C. S. Prosser, 
Bull. U.S. G. S. No. 120 (1894). 
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land and westward into Manitoba, the Northwest Territories and the chain of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the Middle and Upper groups of Manitoba, which are highly fossiliferous, 
a number of forms occur which cannot at present be distinguished from European species 
(Cladopora cervicornis, Produdella productoicles , Strmgoccphalus Burtini, Atrypa reticu¬ 
laris, 1 &c.). 

* Australasia.—In New South Wales, the presence of Devonian rocks was deter¬ 
mined by W. B. Clarke from the evidence of fossils. The thickness of strata (sand¬ 
stones, quartzites, conglomerates, shales, and limestones) is in some places estimated at 
not less than 10; 000 feet, passing down into Silurian and upwards into Carboniferous 
strata. Among the numerous fossils are many forms familiar in corresponding strata 
in Europe and North America, such as Oyathophyllum damnoniense , Favosites reticulata, 
F. fibrosa , F. Goldfussi, Helioliies porosa, Oho net es tangucssiana ( hardrensis ), Orthis 
striatula, Ehynchonella pleurodon, 11 . pugnus, Atrypa reticularis, Spirifcr Vcrneuili. 2 
In Victoria, certain limestones found at Bindi, on the Tam bo river, and elsewhere, have 
yielded characteristically Middle Devonian fossils, including Favosites Goldfussi , 
Apirifer laivicostatus , Chonetes australis, and a plaeoderin fish. With these rocks are 
associated contemporaneous felsitic lavas and tuffs. Other strata are referred to the 
Upper Devonian series. 3 

Rocks, which may be of Devonian age, play an important part in the structure of 
New Zealand. They are the oldest known rocks in the North Island, and are 
said to reach a thickness of from 7000 to 10,000 feet in the South Island, but as they 
are highly folded their dimensions may not be so great. They have yielded some 
brachiopods ( Apirifer vespertilio), and are said also to contain Homalonofus expansus , 
and some plant remains. They are pierced by granite, near which in some places they 
are traversed by gold reefs. 4 


II. OLD RED SANDSTONE TYPE. 

$ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of Old Red Sandstone, is comprised a thick series of 
red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, intermediate in age between the 
Ludlow rocks of the Upper Silurian series and the base of the Carboniferous 
system in Britain. These rocks were termed “ Old >J to distinguish them 
from a somewhat similar series overlying the Coal-measures, to which the 
name “New” Red Sandstone was applied. When the term Devonian 
was adopted it speedily supplanted that of Old Red Sandstone, inasmuch 
as it was founded on a type of marine strata of wide geographical extent, 
whereas the latter term described what appeared to be merely a British 
and local development. For the reasons already given, however, it is 
desirable to retain the title Old Red Sandstone as descriptive of a 
remarkable suite of deposits to which there is little or nothing analogous 
in typical Devonian rocks. The Old Red Sandstone of Europe is most 
characteristically developed in the British Isles. It was probably deposited 
in separate areas or basins, the sites of some of which can still be traced. 
The diversities of sediment and of organic contents of these basins point 

1 J. F. Whiteaves, Address to Sec. E. Amer. Assoc . 1899* 

2 See the authors cited oil pp. 979, 980. 

3 R. A. F. Murray, £ Victoria: Geology and Physical Geography/ 1887. 

4 Hector, ‘ Handbook of New Zealand/ p. 36 ; F. W. Hutton, Trans, New Zealand 
Inst. (1889), p. 163, 
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to the absence, or at least rare occurrence, of any direct communication 
between them. Nevertheless the presence of some of the same species of 
fishes in different basins, and also in marine Devonian strata at a distance, 
probably indicates that from time to time organisms did pass between 
these more enclosed waters and the open sea. It was maintained many 
years ago by Fleming and still more explicitly by Godwin-Austen, and 
was afterwards enforced by A. C. Eamsay, that these basins were lakes 
or inland seas. The character of the strata, the absence of unequivocally 
marine fossils, the presence of land-plants, myriapods, and numerous ganoid 
fishes, which have their modern representatives in rivers and lakes, suggest 
and support this opinion, which has been generally adopted by geologists. 1 
The red arenaceous and marly strata which, with their fish-remains and 
land-plants, occupy a depth of many thousand feet between the top of the 
Silurian and the base of the Carboniferous systems, are regarded as the 
deposits of a series of lakes or inland seas formed by the uprise of portions 
of the Silurian sea-floor, and usually cut off from the open sea, which, how¬ 
ever, may have gained occasional access to them. The length of time during 
which these enclosed basins must have existed is shown, not only by the 
thickness of the deposits formed in them, but by the complete change 
which took place in the marine life between the Silurian and Carboniferous 
periods. The prolific fauna of the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks was driven 
away from western Europe by the geographical revolutions which, among 
other changes, produced the lake-basins of the Old Bed Sandstone. When 
a marine population—crinoids, corals, and shells—once more overspread 
that area, it was a completely different one. So thorough a change must 
have demanded a long interval of time. 

Books. —As shown by the name of the type, red sandstone is the 
predominant rock. The colour varies from a light brick-red to a deep 
chocolate-brown, and occasionally passes into green, yellow, or mottled 
tints. The sandstones are for the most part granular siliceous rocks, 
wherein the component grains of clear quartz are coated and held to¬ 
gether by a crust of earthy ferric oxide. In no part of the geological 
record is the prevalence of this red material more marked than in the 
Old Eed Sandstone. The conditions that led to the precipitation of this 
oxide in such quantity are not yet well understood. 2 Scattered pebbles of 
quartz or of various crystalline rocks are frequently noticeable among the 
sandstones, and this character affords a passage into conglomerate. The 
latter rock forms a conspicuous feature in many Old Eed Sandstone dis¬ 
tricts. It varies in thickness from a mere thin layer up to successive 
massive beds, having a united thickness of several thousand feet. The 
pebbles vary much in composition, consisting of quartz, quartzite, 
greywacke, granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, felsite, or other 
durable material, and their varying nature serves to distinguish some 
bands of conglomerate from others. They are of all sizes up to blocks 

1 For a history of opinion on this subject see A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Main, xxviii. p. 346. 

2 See postea, p. 1006. Mr. I. C. Kussell concludes that in the majority of cases the ferric 
oxide was deposited during the subaerial decay of the rocks from which the sediment was 
derived. B. XT. S. G. & No. 52 (1SS9). 
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eight feet or more in length. They are sometimes tolerably angular, 
particularly where the conglomerate rests upon schists or other rocks which 
weather into angular blocks. In the upper Old Eed Sandstone, thick 
accumulations of subangular conglomerate or breccia recall some glacial de¬ 
posits of modern times (p. 1011). The stones in the conglomerates are 
generally well rounded, sometimes indeed remarkably so, even when they 
are a foot or more in diameter. The larger blocks are usually more angular 
fragments that have been derived from rocks in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. The smaller rounded stones have often come from some distance; 
at least it is impossible to discover any near source for them. Bands of 
red and green clay or marl occur, in which seams and nodules of corn- 
stone may not infrequently be observed. Here and there, too, the sand¬ 
stones assume a flaggy character, and sometimes pass into fine grey or 
olive-coloured shales and flagstones. Organic remains occur in some of 
these grey beds, but are usually absent from the red strata, though in 
some of the conglomerates teeth, scales, and broken bones of fishes are 
not uncommon. In the north of Scotland, peculiar very hard calcareous 
and bituminous flagstones are largely developed, and have yielded the 
chief part of the remarkable ichthyic fauna of the system. In Scotland, 
also, contemporaneously erupted andesites, diabases, agglomerates, and tuffs 
play an important part in the petrography of the Old Eed Sandstone, 
seeing that they attain a thickness in some places of more than 6000 
feet, and form important ranges of hills. They point to the existence of 
extensive volcanic eruptions from numerous vents in the inland basins in 
which the sediments were accumulated. 

Life. —-No greater contrast is to be found between the organic con¬ 
tents of any two successive groups of rock than that which is presented 
by a comparison of the Upper Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone systems 
of Western Europe. The abundant marine fauna of the Ludlow period 
disappeared from the region. As soon as the red rocks begin, the fossils 
diminish in number and soon die out. But the geographical changes 
probably took place slowly. The peculiar conditions under which the 
red sediments were laid down began to show themselves while the 
Upper Silurian fauna still flourished in the waters, so that some of the 
uppermost fossiliferous Silurian strata (Downtonian and Tile-stones) are 
quite red. 

Some traces of the aquatic plants that grew in the fresh-water lakes 
have been detected. An abundant fossil, originally referred to the 
vegetable kingdom and named Parka by Fleming, was afterwards con¬ 
sidered to be more probably the egg-packets of the large crustaceans 
which abounded in these waters. More recently, however, this organism 
has been carefully studied by Sir J. W. Dawson and Professor D, P. 
Penhallow, who came to the conclusion that it represents what were 
aquatic plants with creeping stems, linear leaves, and sessile sporocarps 
bearing two kinds of sporangia. 1 On the land that surrounded the lakes 
or inland seas of the period, there grew the oldest terrestrial vegetation 
of which more than mere fragments are known. It has been scantily 
1 Trans. Roy. Roc. Canada , ix. (1891), sect. iv. pp. 3-16. 
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preserved in the ancient lake-bottoms in Europe ; more abundantly in 
Gaspe and New Brunswick. The American localities yielded to the long- 
continued researches of Sir J. W. Dawson more than 100 species of 
land-plants. They are almost all vascular cryptogams, lycopods and ferns 
being largely predominant. Among the equisitacese are Asterocalamites, 
Calamodadus , Ammdaria , and Pinnularia. The lycopods include Lycopodites , 
Leptophleim, Lepidodendron , Psilophyton (Fig. 386, especially characteristic), 
Arthrostigma , and Bothrodendron (Cydostigma). The ferns belong to the 
genera Archmoptens (. Palseopteris ), JYeuropteris, Sphenopteris , Aneimites, 



Fig. 380.—Psilophyton robustum, Dawson. Lower Old Red Sandstone, Perthshire. 

Drawn by Mr. R. Kidston. 

a, specimen of the plant J nat. size ; V, fructitication ; e, empty spore-cases. 

Aletliopteris , Mcgalopteris. 1 Higher forms of vegetation are represented by 
the Oordaitales, which include Cordcdtes , Arancarioxylon (.Dadoxylon ),‘ 2 &c., 
and are now regarded as synthetic types, since they possess the characters 
of both the Conifers and Cycadofilicales. So abundant are the vegetable 
remains in certain districts of the Old Red Sandstone that in some layers 
they actually form thin seams of coal. * 

The interest of this flora is heightened by the discovery of the fact 

1 See note 3, p. 1013, on the plant-beds of St. John, New Brunswick, from which so 
rich a flora, supposed at first to be Devonian, was obtained. 

2 Mem. Geol. Survey Canada , 1871; op. tit. 1878 ; Q. J. (L S. 1881, p. 299 ; 
4 Acadian Geology,’ 2nd edition. 
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that the primeval forests were not without the hum of insect life. 
Ancient relics of insect forms, which have been recovered from the 
Devonian strata of New Brunswick, 1 include both orthopterous and 
neuropterous wings, and have been regarded by Mr. Scudder of Boston 
as* combining a remarkable union of characters now found in distinct 
orders of insects. In one fragment- he observed a structure which he 
could only compare to the stridulating organ of some male Orthoptera. 
Another wing indicates the existence of a gigantic Ephemera, with a 
spread of wing extending to five inches. The Lower Helderberg rocks 
of New York, which by some geologists are placed in the Devonian 
system (p. 977), have furnished two genera of scorpions (Palmophonus and 
Proscorpms). 

The existence of myriapods in the forests of this ancient period has 
been shown by Mr. B. N. Peach, who finds that the so-called Kampecaris, 
previously regarded as a larval form of isopod crustacean, really contains 
two genera ( Kampecaris, Archidesmus) of chilognathous myriapods differing 
from other known forms, fossil and recent, in their less differentiated 
structure, each body segment being separate, and supplied with only one 
pair of walking legs. 2 There were also pulmoniferous shells, of which 
one species (Str ophites grandma, Dawson) occurs in the plant-beds of St. 
John, New Brunswick. 3 

The water-basins of the Old Bed Sandstone might be supposed to 
have been, on the ,whole, singularly devoid of aquatic life, inasmuch as 
so large a proportion of the red sandy and marly strata is unfossiliferous. 
In some of the basins where the sediments are not red and sandy, it is 
evident that life was extremely abundant, as is shown, for example 
by the vast quantities of fossil fishes entombed in the grey bituminous 
flagstones of Caithness and Orkney. It may be observed also that 
where grey shales occur intercalated among the red sandstones and 
conglomerates they are often full of plant-remains, and may contain also 
ichthyolites and other fossils which are usually absent from the coarser red 
sediments. There would appear to have been occasions of sudden and 
widespread destruction of fish-life in the waters of the Old Bed Sandstone, 
for platforms occur in which the remains are thickly crowded together, 
yet so entire that they could not have been transported from a distance, 
and must have been covered over with silt before they had time to decay 
and undergo much separation of their plates and scales (p. 828). 

An interesting confirmation of the view that these basins were isolated 
is supplied by the occurrence of what is believed to be the oldest lacustrine 
or fluviatile mollusk yet known, Amnigenia (Anodonta, Archanodon) Juhesii. 
This shell has been found in the Upper Old Bed Sandstone of Ireland and 
England associated with land-plants ( Archmpteris , Sphenopteris, Bothroden- 

1 For a synopsis of all known species of fossil insects tip to the year 1890, see B. U.K <7. N. 
No. 71, 1891. 

2 Proe, Roy, Phys. tioc. Mdin. vii. (1882), p. 179. 

3 See the note on p. 1013 regarding the age of these plant-heels. If found in the Carboni¬ 
ferous portion, the shell mentioned in the text must be removed from the list of Devonian 
or Old Bed Sandstone fossils. 
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(Iron, Ulodendron, Stigmariu, Calamites ), fishes ( Coccosteus ) and arthropods 
(Eurijjjiems)} A. closely allied species (A. ccdshillensis') has been met 
with in the Catskill formation of the United States, likewise accompanied 




Fig. 3S7.—Lower Old Red Sandstone Fishes. 

a Ceplialaspis Lyelli, Ag. (side view) restored by Professor Ray Lankester; b, Osteolepis microlepi- 
dotus, Sedgvr. and Murch., restored by Dr. Traquair; c, Dipterus Valenciennesii, Sedgw. and 
Murch., from a sketch by Dr. Traquair; d, Coccosteus decipiens, Ag.; e, Mesacanthus (Acan- 
thodes) Mitchelli, Eg., Forfarshire, from a sketch by Mr. B. N. Peach. 

by land-plants and fishes (. Holmema), while another species has been 
found in Russia. The shells resemble the modem Unio. 

The fauna of the Old Red Sandstone consists pre-eminently of ostra- 

1 R. B. Newton, Gcol. Mag. 1899, p. 245 ; J. M. Clarke, Bull, JS'ctc York fitate Mus., 
No. 49 (1901), p. 199. 
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coderms and fishes (Figs. 387, 388). Among these the Ptemspis^x£vived 
for a while from Upper Silurian times. With it there lived othektenxs * 
(. Rolaspis ) and genera of the allied family of the Cephalaspidse. OimT 
genus Cephalaspis, upwards of ten species are known, the largest of 
which (C. magnified), from the Caithness flags, measures 12 inches in 
breadth. The ancient Dipnoi, which still survive in a few forms in some 
African and Australian rivers ( Protopterus , Geratodus), were represented in 
the lakes of the Lower Old Eed Sandstone by the abundant Dipterus, and 
in those of the Upper by Pluvneropleuron. The 
Elasmobranchs were represented by the acan- 
thodians, distinguished by their strong spines, 

(Mesacanthus [Amnthodes], Diplacanthus, Cheira- 
canihus). Some of the most bizarre forms 
were such ostracoderms as the Pterkhthys (Fig. 

388), Astcwlepis , and Dothriolepis. The order 
Crossopterygidee, so remarkable for the central 
scaly lobe of their fins, and represented at the 
present time by Polypterus , swarmed in the 
waters, some of the most characteristic genera 
being Tristkhopterus, Gywptkhins , Glyptolepis , Osteo- 
lepis , Thursius , and Diplopterus , which are found 
in the Caithness Flagstones of Scotland, and 
Glyptopomus and JPoloptychius , which are character¬ 
istic of the Upper division of the system. The 
order Arthrodira, which comprises the family of 
the coccosteids, includes the type genus Coccosteus , 

Phlydtenaspis , and the gigantic Homosteus (A stew- 
lepis of Hugh Miller, but not of Eichwald). This 
latter form appears to have been the largest fish 
of the period in the European area, its massive 
cuirass-like head - shield sometimes measuring twenty inches in length 
by sixteen in breadth. Ganoids were represented by some small 
sturgeon-like fishes ( Glmrolepis) in the fauna of the earlier portion of 
the period in Scotland (Lake Orcadie), while in the Upper Old Eed 
Sandstone there were selachians of the genera Psammosteus and 
Cosmacantlms. 1 The Dinichthys already referred to (p. 988) as occurring 
in the Devonian rocks of North America was probably one of the largest 
and most formidable of these early fishes. Its head alone, encased in 
strong plates, attained a length of three feet, and was armed with a 
powerful apparatus of teeth. 

A few eurypterids are met with in the Old Eed Sandstone, especially 
of the genera Eurypterus and Pterygotus (Fig. 384). The species of the 
former are small, but one of the latter, P. anglicus, is found in Scotland, 
which must have had a length of five or six feet. Other genera are 
Eurypterella, Slimonia, and Stylonurus. Phyllopods allied to the modern 

1 Traquair, GeoL Mag. 1888, p. 507, and “ Tlie extinct vertehrata of the Moray Firth area” 
in Harvey Brown and Buckley’s ‘Vertebrate Fauna of the Moray Basin,’ 1896. M. Lohest, 
Ann. Soc. G$ol. Belg. xv. (1888), p. 112. Whiteaves, Carnal. Nat. x. Nos. 1, 2 (1881). 



Fig. 388.—Pterichthys 
testudinarius, Ag. (cornutus, Ag.). 
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brackish-water Esthevicc abound in the Caithness flagstones, in north-west 
Eussia and in the Catskill group (New York). Ostracods (Aparchites, 
Isochilintt, JBeyrichia, or Dreyxmella ?) occur in Scotland. Phyllocarid 
genera are found, especially in the upper part of the system, in the United 
States (. Echinocaris , Pephricaris , Eleutherocaris , Elynwcaris, Trojntlocaris). r 


§ 2. Local Development. 


Britain.—Murchison, who strongly advocated the opinion that the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone and Devonian rocks represent different geographical conditions of the same period, 
and who had with satisfaction seen the adoption of the Devonian classification by 
Continental geologists, endeavoured to trace in the Old Red Sandstone of Britain a 
threefold division, like that which had been accepted for the Devonian system. He 
accordingly arranged the formations as in the subjoined table :— 


V 


's ri o 
<3 CJ .w 

rrj M hi 

P5 


f Yellow and red sandstones and conglomerates (Iklhriolepis [formerly 
Ph \ Pterichthys] major , IIolopty chins nobilissimus , &c.) = Dura Den beds. 

_c5 f Grey and blue calcareous and bituminous flagstones, limestones, and 
-! red sandstones and conglomerates ( Dip terns , Osteal epis, Homostens , 
[ Mesacanthus, Pterichthys , &c.) = Caithness flags. 

S f Red and purple sandstones, grey sandy flagstones, and coarse con- 
o \ glome rales ( C y <i>>< lasj>is, I J ter aspis, Pierygotus) — Arbroath flags. 


It is important to observe that in no district can thesp three subdivisions be found 
together, and that the so-called “ middle ” formation occurs only in one region—the 
north of Scotland. The classification, therefore, does not rest upon any actually ascer¬ 
tained stratigraphical sequence, but on an inference from the organic remains. The 
value of this inference will be estimated a little farther on. All that can be affirmed 
from the observed stratigraphy is that a great physical and palaeontological break can 
everywhere be traced in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, dividing it into two 
completely distinct series. 1 A similar hiatus will not improbably be discovered in the 
Old Red Sandstone of South "Wales. 

As above remained, the Old Red Sandstone, where its strata are really red, is, like 
other masses of red deposits, singularly barren of organic remains. The physical con¬ 
ditions under which the precipitation of iron-oxide took place are not easily explained, 
but were evidently unfavourable for the development, or at least for the fossilisation, 
of animal life in the same waters. Ramsay connected the occurrence of such red 
formations with the existence of salt lakes, from the bitter waters of which not only iron- 
oxide but often rock-salt, magnesian limestone, and gypsum were thrown down. 2 He 
pointed also to the presence of land-plants, footprints of amphibia (in Permian and later 
formations) and other indications of terrestrial surfaces while truly marine organisms are 
either found in a stunted condition or are absent altogether. "We have seen that where 
the strata of the Old Red Sandstone, losing their red colour and ferruginous character, 
assume grey or yellow tints and pass into a calcareous or argillaceous condition, they 
not infrequently become fossiliferous. At the same time, it is worthy of remark that 
red conglomerates, which might be supposed little likely to contain organic remains, 
are occasionally found to be full of detached scales, plates, and bones of fishes. 


1 A. G., Q. /. G. S. vol. xviii. (i860), p. 312. 

2 Professor Gosselet contends that the precipitation of iron might quite well have taken 
place in the sea, and he cites the case of the Devonian basin of Dinant, where the same 
beds are in one part red and barren of organic remains, and in another part of the same 
area are of the usual colours, and are full of marine fossils. But the red colour of the Old 
Red Sandstone is general, and is accompanied with other proofs of isolation in basins (p. 1000). 
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Tlio Old Red Sandstone of Britain, according to the author’s researches, consists of 
two subdivisions, the lower of which passes down conformably into the Upper Silurian 
deposits, the upper shading off in the same manner into the base of the Carboniferous 
system, while they are separated from each other by an unconformability. 

1. Loweii. —Red sandstones, conglomerates, flagstones, and associated igneous 
rocks, passing in some places conformably down into Upper Silurian formations, 
elsewhere resting unconformably on Dalradian or other older rocks— Pachytlieca, Parka, 
Kampecaris , Euryptcncs, Ptcrygotas, Cephalaspis, Mesamnthus , Ischnacantlms (. Dipla >- 
canthus ), Climatins, Thelodus, kc. 

In a memoir on the Old Red Sandstone of Western Europe, the author proposed 
short names for the different detached basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone 
was accumulated. 1 The most southerly of these (the Welsh Lake) lies in the Silurian 
region extending from Shropshire into South Wales. Here the uppermost parts 
of the Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 10,000 feet thick, which 
in turn pass up conformably into the base of the Carboniferous system. This vast 
accumulation of red rocks consists in its lower portions of red and green shales and 
flagstones, with some white sandstones and thin cornstones ; in the central and chief 
division, of red and green spotted sandy marls and clays, with red sandstones and 
cornstones ; in the higher parts, of grey, red, chocolate-coloured, and yellow sand¬ 
stones, with bands of conglomerate. No unconformability has yet been proved in any 
part of this series of rocks, though, from the observations of De la Rcche and Jukes, it 
may he suspected that the higher strata, which graduate upwards into the Carboniferous 
formations, are separated from the underlying portions of the Old Red Sandstone by a 
distinct discordance. 2 

Although, as a whole, barren of organic remains, these red rocks have here and 
there, more particularly in the calcareous zones, yielded fragments of fishes and 
crustaceans. In their lower and central portions remains of Cephalaspis, Didymaspis , 
Ptemspis, and Cyathaspis have been found, together with eurypterids of the genera 
Stylo imrus, Pterygotns , the crustacean Breardurus, and obscure traces of plants. The 
upper yellow and red sandstones contain none of the cephalaspid fishes, which are 
there replaced by JMhriolepis and Iloloptychins, together with Amnigenia ( Anodonta) 
and distinct impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of the Old Red 
Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Serpula . and Conularia occur, but these are 
exceptional cases, and point to the advent of the Carboniferous marine fauna, which 
doubtless existed outside the British area before it spread over the site of the Old Red 
Sandstone basins. 

It is in Scotland 2 that the Old Red Sandstone shows the most complete and 
varied development, alike in physical structure and in organic contents. Throughout 
that country the system is found to be distributed in distinct basins of deposit, in each 
of which, where fully developed, it consists of two well-marked groups of strata, 

1 A. G., Trans. Boy. Soe. Edhn vol. xxviii. (1879). 

2 Be la Beebe, Menu Geol. Sum. vol. i. (1846), p. 50. J. B. Jukes, ‘Letters, &c.’ (1871), 
p. 508 ; letter to A. O. Ramsay, dated 1857. Symonds, c Records of the Rocks’ (1872). 
Hughes, Hr it. Asm\ Rep. (1875), sects, p. 70. The Geological Survey is now engaged in 
revising the maps of South Wales and may succeed in determining the detailed stratigraphy 
of the Old Red Sandstone in that region which, in its western part, is somewhat complicated. 

' Up to the present time, however, no definite break in the stratigraphical sequence of the 
formation has been detected. Summary of Progress for 1901. 

2 See Agassiz, ‘Poissons du Vieux Gres Rouge.’ Hugh Miller’s ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ 
and ‘ Footprints of the Creator.’ J. Anderson’s ‘Dura Den.’ Huxley, Decade x. of Mem. 
Geol. Sam, 1861. Explanations Geol. Sum. Scotland, sheets 14, 15, 23, 24, 32, 33, 34 ; 
Geol. Sum. Memoirs on “Central Fife,” 1900, and “East Fife,” 1902 ; author’s memoirs cited 
on this and the previous page, and ‘Ancient Y oleanoes of Great Britain,’ Book Y. 
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separated from each other by a strong unconfonnability and a complete break in the 
succession of organic remains. There is sufficient diversity of lithological and paleonto¬ 
logical characters to indicate that these several areas were on the whole distinct basins, 
separated both from each other and from the sea. The interval between the Lower and 
Upper Old Red Sandstone was so protracted, and the geographical changes accomplished 
during it were so extensive, that the basins in which the late parts of the system were 
deposited only partially corresponded with those of the older lakes. 

Of the basins in which the Lower division of the system was deposited the most 
important (Lake Caledonia) occupies the central valley, between the base of the High¬ 
land mountains and the Uplands of the southern counties. On the north-east, it 
presents a series of noble cliff-sections along the coast-line from Stonehaven to the 
mouth of the Tay. On the south-west it ranges by the island of Arran anil the south 
of Cantyre across St. George’s Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to the western 
seaboard, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by hills of crystalline rocks, and on the 
south chiefly by a Silurian belt. Both divisions of the Old Red Sandstone are here 
typically seen. The lower series of deposits attains a maximum depth of perhaps 
20,000 feet, and everywhere presents traces of shallow-water conditions. The 
accumulation of so great a thickness of sediment can only he explained on tlm supposition 
that the subterranean movements, which at first ridged up the Silurian sea-lloor into 
land, enclosing separate basins, continued to deepen these basins, until eventually, 
enormous masses of sediment had slowly gathered in them. This massive series of 
deposits passes down conformably in Lanarkshire into Upper Silurian rocks ; elsewhere 
its base is concealed by later formations, or by the unconfonnability with which different 
horizons rest upon the older rocks. Covered tmconformably by every rock younger than 
itself, it consists of reddish-brown or chocolate-coloured, grey, and yellow sandstones, red 
shales, grey flagstones, coarse conglomerates, with occasional bands of limestone and 
cornstone. The grey flagstones and thin grey and olive shales and “ calmstones ” are 
almost confined to Forfarshire, in the north-east part of the basin, and are known as the 
“ Arbroath flags.” One of the most marked lithological features in this central Scottish 
basin is the occurrence in it of extensive masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. These, 
consisting of andesites, dacites, diabases, agglomerates, and tuffs, attain a thickness of 
more than 6000 feet, and form important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Oehil, and 
Sidlaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the base of the system, and are 
regularly interstratified with hands of the ordinary sedimentary strata. They point to 
the outburst of numerous volcanic vents along the lake or inland sea in which the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of Central Scotland was laid down ; and their disposition shows that 
these vents ranged themselves in lines or linear groups, parallel with the general trend of 
the great central valley. The fact that the igneous rocks are succeeded by thousands of 
feet of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, without any intercalation of lava or tufl', 
proves that the volcanic episode in the history of the lake came to a close long before 
the lake itself disappeared. 1 As a rule, the deposits of this basin are singularly imfos- 
siliferous, though some portions of them, particularly in the Forfarshire (Arbroath) flag¬ 
stone group, have proved rich in remains of crustaceans and fishes. Nine or more species 
of crustaceans have been obtained, chiefly eurypterids, but including one or two 
phyllopods. The large pterygotus (P. anglicus) is especially characteristic, and must 
have attained a great size, for some of the individuals indicate a length of 6 feet, with a 
breadth of 1| feet. There occur also a smaller species (P. minor), two JEuryptcH and 
three species of Styloimrus.. Upwards of twenty species of fishes have been obtained, 
chiefly from the Arbroath flags, belonging to the groups Acanthodii and Ostracodermi 
(Fig. 387). One of the most abundant forms is the little Mesaccmthus (JccmthoPes) 
Mitchelli. Another common fish is Isclinaccmthus (Diplacanthus) gracilis. There occur 

1 A. G., Presidential Address, Q. J. G. 8. 1892, p. 62 seq. This volcanic history is more 
fully discussed in ‘Ancient Volcauoes of Great Britain,’ Book v. 
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also CUmatiux scutujer, 0. reticulatus, C. vncinutus, C. Macnieoli, 0. gratvclis, 0, gracilis, 
Parc.rus ■incurnix, (Jephalaspis Lycllii , Ptcraspis Mitchelli , and the curious shark-like 
genus Thclodus , which survived from Upper Silurian time. Some of the sandstones and 
shales are crowded with indistinctly preserved vegetation (. Pachijfhcca , &c.), occasionally 
in sufficient quantity to form thin laminae of coal. The egg-like impressions known as 
Pu'rlca decipiens and interred to on p. 1001, also abound in some layers. In Forfarshire, 
the surfaces ot the shaly flagstones are now and then covered with linear grass-like 
plants, like the sedgy vegetation of a lake or marsh. In Perthshire, certain layers 
occur, chiefly made up of compressed stems of Psilophgton (Fig. 386). The adjoining land 
was doubtless clothed with a flora in largo measure lycopodiaceous. 

On the northern side of the Highlands lies another still larger basin (Lake Orcadie), 
but only a portion of it emerges above the sea. Skirting the slopes of the mountains 
along the Moray Firth and the east of Ross and Sutherland, it stretches through 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands to the southern part of the Shetland Group. It 
may possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sognefjord and Dalsfjord 
in Norway, where red conglomerates like those of the north of Scotland occur. It 
may even have ranged eastwards into Russia, or at least have had a water-channel 
connecting it with that region, for, as already stated, some of its most character¬ 
istic fishes are found also among the Russian Devonian formations. Its strata are 
typieally developed in Caithness, where they consist chiefly of the well-known dark- 
grey bituminous and calcareous flagstones of commerce. These lie unconformably upon 
various crystalline schists, granites, &c., and must have been deposited on the uneven 
bottom of a sinking basin, seeing that occasionally even some of the higher platforms are 
found resting against the more ancient rocks. The lower zones consist of red sandstones 
and conglomerates, which graduate upward into the flagstones. Other red sandstones, 
however, supervene in the higher parts of the system. The total depth of the series in 
Caithness has been estimated at upwards of 16,000 feet. Murchison was the first to 
attempt; the correlation of the Caithness flagstones with the Old Red Sandstone of the 
rest of Britain. Founding upon the absence from these northern rocks of the cephalaspi- 
dean fishes characteristic of the admitted Lower Old Red Sandstone in the south of 
Scotland and in Wales and Shropshire, upon the presence of numerous genera of fishes 
not known to occur elsewhere in the true Lower Old Red Sandstone, and upon the 
discovery of a Ptenjgotus in the basement red sandy group of strata, he concluded that 
the massive flagstone series of Caithness could not he classed with the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone, but must he of younger date. He supposed the red sandstones, con¬ 
glomerates, and shales at the base, with their Pkripjokis , to represent the true Lower 
Old Red Sandstone, while the great flagstone series with its distinctive fishes was made 
into a middle division, answering in some of its ichthyolitic contents to the Middle 
Devonian rocks of the Continent. It must be admitted that the fauna of Lake Orcadie 
is unlike that of Lake Caledonia, while the identity of some of the northern genera with 
those elsewhere found in middle or even upper Devonian horizons is so far in favour of 
Murchison's view. On the other hand, considered from the tectonic side it is difficult to 
believe that the similar Old Red accumulations on the two sides of the Grampians, now 
only a few miles apart, can belong to widely different periods. Long continued isolation 
in separate basins would lead to great changes in the faunas of these areas, and the 
conditions for biological development, if we may judge from the abundance of the fish 
remains, were more favourable in the northern than in the southern waters. A few of 
the genera specially distinctive of the Lower Old Red Sandstone do occur in the Moray 
Firth area (Pleri/gottis, Oephaluspls, Mcsucauthus, and perhaps Pared 1 us). Moreover, the 
Lake Orcadie flagstones and fish-beds are overlain unconformably by the undoubted 
Upper Old Red Sandstone, with its characteristic fishes, so that they occupy a strati- 
graphieal position identical with that of the unquestioned Lower Old Red Sandstone 
on the south side of the Highlands. More than sixty species of fishes have been obtained 
from the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland. Among these, the genera 

vol. n x 
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Cheiracanthus , Chcirolcpis , Coccosteus, Eiplacanthus, Eiplopterus, Eipterus, Glyptohpis, 
Gyroptyehius, Homacanthus , Hoimstcus, Mcsacanthus, Osteolepis , Palieospondylus, 
Pfcrichfhys (several species), PJiadinamntlms and Thursius are specially characteristic. 
Some of the shales are crowded with the little phyllopod crustacean Estheria membran- 
acca, and the largest species of CcpluUaspis [C. magnijica) comes from this basin. Land- 
plants abound, especially in the higher groups of the flagstones, where forms” of 
Psilophyton, Lepidoclendron , Stig maria, Sigilhtria (?), Gala mites and Uyclopteris , as well 
as other genera, occur. In the Shetland Islands, traces of abundant contemporaneous 
volcanic rocks have been observed. 1 These, with the exception of two trifling examples 
in the region of the Moray Firth, are the only known instances of volcanic action in the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lake Orcadie. 

A third basin in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was deposited extends through 
the district of Lome in the west of Argyllshire. The rocks in that area consist in 
large measure of andesitic and trachytic lavas and tuffs, but with some underlying and 
intercalated shales, sandstones, and conglomerates. From these strata an interesting 
series of organic remains has been obtained near Oban, including a new species of 
Cephalaspis (C. lor musts), Mesacanthus , Thclodus (?) ; several genera of ostraeods 
(Aparchites, IsocJiiliiui, and Beyrichia or Drepanclla ?), Ptcrygotus (like P. Anglieus ); two 
species of chilognathous myriapods (.Kampecaris and Archidesmus) and plant-remains, 
some of which are allied to Psilophyton. 2 3 The researches of the Geological Survey, 
which have brought these organisms to light, have also determined that the younger 
granites of this region have invaded and altered various members of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone, and thus that some portions of the great intrusive bosses of the High¬ 
lands are not older, but may be younger, than the Lower Old Red Sandstone. 

Another basin of accumulation of the Lower Old Red Sandstone lies in the east of 
Berwickshire, and includes the Cheviot Hills. Its materials are again largely of volcanic 
origin (andesitic lavas and tuffs, &c.), but they include strata containing remains of plants 
and Pterygotus. It is interesting to notice that in this tract also the volcanic rocks 
have been invaded by a granitic boss. Hot improbably here and in the Highlands 
these intrusive masses were connected with the closing phases of the volcanic period, 
like the great ^ones of granophyre and granite among the Tertiary basalts of the inner 
Hebrides. 4 

2. Upper.—T his division consists of red sandstones, deep-red clays or marls, 
conglomerates, and breccias, the sandstones passing into yellow or even white. These 
strata, wherever their stratigraphical relations can be distinctly traced, lie unconformably 
upon every formation older than themselves, including the Lower Old Red Sandstone, 
while, on the other hand, they pass up conformably into the Carboniferous rocks above, 
As already remarked, they were deposited in basins, which only partially corresponded 
with those wherein the Lower Old Red Sandstone had been laid down. Studied from 
the side of the underlying formations, they seem naturally to form part of the Old Red 
Sandstone, since they agree with it in general lithological character, and also in con¬ 
taining some distinctively Old Red Sandstone genera of fishes, such as Bothriolepis , 
Coccosteus , and HoloptycMus ; though, approached from the upper or Carboniferous 

1 A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxviii. (1878), p. 345 ; Presidential Address, Q. J. Q. S. 
xlviii. (1892), p. 94; 'Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxi. (1898), pp. 383, 
865. Peach and Horne, Proc. Roy. Pliys. Soc. Edin. v. (1880) ; Trans. Roy . Soc. Edin. 
xxxii. (1884), p. 359. J. S. Flett, op. cit. xxxix. 

2 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 341; Summary of Progress of Geol. Surv. 
for the years 1897-1901 ; H. Kynaston, Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. viii. (1900), p. 87. 

3 See especially the work of Mr. Kynaston in Summary of Progress for 1901 and 
previous years. 

4 C. T. Clough, “Cheviot Hills,” Geol. Surv. Mem. Sheet 108 N.E. (1888). J. J. H. Teall, 
Geol. Mag. 1883. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. p. 336. 
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direction, they might rather he assumed as the natural sandy base of that system, into 
which they insensibly graduate. On the whole, they are remarkably barren of organic 
remains, though in some localities (Dura Den in Fife, Lauderdale) they have yielded 
a number of. genera and species of fishes, crowded profusely through the sandstone, as 
il^ the individuals had been suddenly killed and rapidly covered over with sediment. 
Among the distinctive iossils of the Upper Old Fed Sandstone are species of 
Asterolepis, Bothriolcpis (formerly confused with Pterkhihys), Ooccostcus , Conchodus, 
CoHniaeanthus, Oli/plopomuH, Ot/ropft/c/uvs, Holoptgchlus (four or more species), Phaacro- 
pleifroii, I^ii/Uolrpis, .Polyplocodas and Psummostcus. 



Kig. :tst». —Section showing the relation of the two divisions of the Old Red Sandstone in Hoy, 

Orkney Islands. 

1, Caithness flagstones; L\ zone of lavas and tuffs lying on red sandstones and conglomerates; 

3, two volcanic necks marking the sites of eruptive vents; 4, Upper Old Red Sandstone, with a 

volcanic zone near its base. 

This subdivision is well developed in Central Scotland (Fife, Lothians, Berwickshire, 
Ayrshire), where it forms the conformable base of the Carboniferous system and lies 
transgressively on older formations. In the north of Scotland, along the lowlands 
bordering the Moray Firth, yellow and red sandstones, containing characteristic Upper 
Old Red Sandstone fishes, are well developed. In the island of Hoy (Orkney) they 
can he seen to lie uneonformahly on the Caithness flags and to include some intercalated 
diabase and tuff, which mark the only known volcanic episode in the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone of England or Scotland (Fig. 389). In these northern tracts, the same 
relation as in the neutral counties is thus traceable between the two divisions of the 
system. 1 

In the north of England sandstones and conglomerates representing the ordinary 
type of the Upper Old Red Sandstone emerge from underneath the Carboniferous 
formations, and lie uneonformahly on Silurian rocks and Lower Old Red Sandstone. 
Some of the breccia. ted conglomerates have much resemblance to glacial detritus, and it 
was suggested by Ramsay that they have been connected with contemporaneous ice* 
aetimiA Such are the breccias of the Lammermuir Hills, and those which show 
themselves here and there from under the overlying mass of Carboniferous strata that 


1 A. (1., 7’w/ns'. Hop* Hoc. Etlhu xxviii. (1878), p. 405; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,' i. p. 850. 

‘ 2 The examples of supposed glacial striae on the pebbles in these breccias may be merely 
frictional markings connected with faults or internal movements of the rocks. But the 
forms of the pebbles, their moraine-like unstratified or rudely-stratified accumulation, and 
the occurrence of aggregated lumps of breccia in the midst of fine sandstone strongly remind 
one of the familiar features of true glacial deposits. Compare H. Reusch, on similar evidence 
from the Paheozoie rocks of Norway, Notyes Gwl. UndersUg. Aarbog. 1891, and A. Strahan 
q. J. a . K liii. (1897), p. 187. 
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flank the Silurian kills of Cumberland and 'Westmoreland. Red conglomerates and 
sandstones appear interruptedly at the base of the Carboniferous rocks, even as far as 
Flintshire and Anglesey. They are commonly classed as Old Red Sandstone, but 
merely from their position and lithological character, no organic remains having been 
found in them. They may therefore, in part at least, belong to the Carboniferous 
system, having been deposited on different successive horizons during the gradual 
depression of the land. In South Wales and the border counties of Fugland, as 
already stated, the Carboniferous series passes down conformably into the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, which cannot at present be separated from older parts of the system. 
In Devonshire, at Barnstaple, Tilton, Harwood, and Baggy Point, certain sandstones, 
shales, and limestones (already referred to in the account of the Devonian rocks) 
graduate upward into the base of the Carboniferous system, and appear to represent 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone of the rest of Britain. They contain land-plants and 
also many marine fossils, some of which are common Carboniferous forms. 

The Old Red Sandstone attains a great development in the south and south-west of 
Ireland. The thick “Dingle-Beds” and “Glengariff grits” pass down into Upper 
Silurian strata, and no doubt represent the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. 
They are succeeded in Kerry by red sandstones which cover them tuiconformably, and 
resemble the ordinary Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. In Cork and the south¬ 
east of Ireland they are followed by the pale sandstones and shaly flagstones known as 
the “Iviltorcan beds,” with apparently a perfect eonfonnahility. The Kiltorean bods 
(which pass up conformably into the Carboniferous Slate) have yielded a, few fishes 
(.Both rial?pis , Coccasions, Ghjptolcpis), sonic merostomata ( Bcthmras, J'feojgoftts), 
the unio-like Amnigcnict ( Anodonta) Julcesii, and a number of ferns and other 
land-plants ( Archxoptcris , Pphouptcris, Pagonaria (Ogelostigma ), and those described 
under the name of Knorrla). 1 2 

Norway, Arctic Regions. —On the continent of Europe the Old Red Sandstone type 
can hardly be said to occur. Some outliers of red sandstone and conglomerate (p. 1000) in 
northern and western Norway reach a thickness of 1000 to 1200 feet. Near Christiania, 
they follow the Silurian strata like the Old Red Sandstone, but as yet have yielded no 
fossils, so that, as they pass up into no younger formation, their geological horizon 
cannot be certainly fixed. The Devonian rocks of Russia have been above referred to 
as presenting a union of the two types of this part of the geological series. The 
extension of the land of the Old Red Sandstone period, with its characteristic flora, far 
north within the Arctic circle is indicated by the discoveries made at Bear Island 
(lat. 70° 30' N.) between the coast of Norway and Spitzbergeu. Certain scams of coal 
and coaly shale occur at that locality, underlying beds of Carboniferous Limestone and 
overlying some yellow dolomite, calcareous shale, and red shales. They were assigned 
by Heer to the Carboniferous series, but were regarded by Dawson as Devonian. They 
may be correlated with the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Britain. Of the eighteen 
species enumerated by Heer, only three were stated by him to be, peculiar to the 
locality, wdiile among the others were some widely-diffused forms; Astorooahnnitcs 
scrohicnlafas (= Catamites radiatus, (7. transitimm), Arcluvopteris roenierimm, PpJionojiforis 
Schimperi, Cardiopleris frontlosa, Lepidodoulroib vclfhcimianv/m. Here recently other 
forms have been found, including the characteristic fern Aroluvoptoris hdieraioa and a 
few other species, Eothrodendron kit to Accuse, species of Copkalothooa, Cydostigma , 
Knorria , Mucrostadinja, Pteridomchis, Pphenoptcridvuvi, Ptigmana, &c., together with 
the typical genus of Upper Old Red Sandstone fish, IfoloptgcMnsA 

1 Professor Hull, Q. J. C. ft. xxxv. xxxvi.; Trans. Pag. JhdMn Poo. (new scr.) i. p. 135 
(1880); Explanations of the, Geol. Picrveij. .Ireland , sheets 167, Ac., 187, &c. J. Nolan, 
Q. J. G. S. 1880, p. 529. Kinahan, Trans. Geol. Poo, Edin. 1882, p. 152. The south of 
Ireland formed another of the basins in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was accumulated. 

2 Heer, Q. /. G. P. xxviii. p. 161. Dawson, op. oif. xxix. p. 24. A. G. Nathorsf, ‘ Zur 
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Still farther north more complete evidence of the northward extension of the Old 
Red Sandstone lias been found in Spitsbergen, where both the Lower and Upper 
divisions of the system are represented by their characteristic fossils. The Lower 
section is marked in the red micaceous sandstones and cornstones of Dickson Bay by 
the occurrence of Ptcrasptis. Crpluduspis, Acanthaspis, and other genera, while the 
Upper is indicated by the strata of Mimers Valley, containing Psammostcus, Asteropku 
Ongchodas and teeth, scales, and plates, which may be referable to Ilolopitychius , Sauri- 
pterus, and other forms. 1 

North America.—It is interesting to observe that in North America representatives 
occur of the two divergent Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types of Europe. The 
American Devonian facies has already been referred to. On the eastern side of the 
ancient pre-Cambrian and Silurian ridge, which, stretching southwards from Canada, 
separated in early Palaeozoic time the great interior basin from the Atlantic slopes, we 
find the Devonian rocks of New York, Pennsylvania, and the interior represented in 
New Brunswick and Nova, Scotia by a totally different series of deposits. The contrast 
strikingly recalls that presented by the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland and 
the Devonian rocks of North Germany. On the south side of the St. Lawrence, the 
coast of Gaspe shows rocks of the so-called C£ Quebec group” uncon form ably overlain by 
grey limestones with green and red shales, attaining, according to Logan, a total thick¬ 
ness of about 2000 feety and in some hands replete with Upper Silurian fossils. They 
are conformably followed by a vast arenaceous series of deposits termed the Gaspe Sand¬ 
stones, to which the careful measurements of Logan and his colleagues of the Canadian 
Geological Survey assign a depth of 7036 feet. This formation consists of grey and 
drab-colonml sandstones, with occasional grey shales and bands of massive con¬ 
glomerate. Similar rocks reappear along the southern coast of New Brunswick, where 
they attain a depth of 0500 feet, and again on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 
The researches of Sir ,T. W. Dawson, already referred to, have made known the remark¬ 
able flora of these rocks!* Some, of the same plants are said to occur in the Devonian 
rocks to the west of the Arclnean ridge, and thus to afford a presumption of the con¬ 
temporaneity of the deposits on the two sides. Associated with the vegetation axe the 
remains of insects, myriapods, arachnoids, and a scorpion, together with two species of 
land-snails. In recent years a considerable number of fossil fishes have been obtained 
from two localities in New Brunswick, which prove beyond question that the rocks 
containing them represent the Old Bed Sandstone of Europe. In the lists, as published, 
there is a commingling of both Lower and Upper forms. From Campbell ton, at the 
head of the Bay of Ohalcur, have been obtained Cpphalaspis (two species), Phhjctmmspis , 

palaozoisehen Flora dor arklischen Zone,’ Srensk. Vet. A hid. Handling . xxvi. No. 4 (1894) ; 
‘Zur oberdevonischon Flora von Biiren-Insel,’ op. at. xxxvi. No. 3 (1902); Lull. Geol, Inst 
Upsafa, No. 8, iv. Part ii. (1899), 

1 10. Ray Lankester, Srensk. Akad. Handling . xx. (1884), No. 9. A. S. Woodward, Ann. 
Mag. Eat 7 list viii. (1891). 

“ ‘ Geology of Canada,’ p. 393. The probable limits of the lake or lagoon in which the 
Oneonta sediments were laid down (with their Estheeia dip mb panacea and -1 ninigen uc 
eatskil/pusis) are being traced by some of the geologists of New York State, who have 
suggested a connection between that sheet of water and the lakes of Nova Scotia and 
Gaspe. Papers by Messrs. .7. M. Clarke, E. O. Ulrich, and G. Sclmcliert in recent Lulldius 
of the New York State Museum (1900-2). 

a *«■ possti plants of the Devonian and Silurian Formations of Canada,” Geol. Sure. Canada , 
1871. There appears, however, to he some difference of opinion as to the stratigraphical 
position of some part at least of the flora which is found at St. John, New Brunswick. 
Regarded by Dawson and others as undoubtedly Devonian, it has more recently been 
claimed as Carboniferous, ami the strata containing it to he the equivalents of the Rivers- 
ilale series of Nova Scotia. See -I. F. Whiteaves, Address to Sect, E. Anier. Assoc. 1899. 
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Gyr acanthus, Gheir acanthus, Acanthodes, Prutodus , Dqiludus, together with Psilophyfon , 
Arthrostigma, Lcptophlanim, Gordaites, and Prototaxitcs . This assemblage resembles 
that of the Caithness flags. From Scanmenac Bay comes another species of Cephalaspis, 
also Acanthodes, Bothriolepis, Scaiirnenacia ( Phancropleuron ), Glypt.olcpis, and Eusfheno - 
2 ) f cron (allied to the Tristkhopterus of Caithness). Here Cephalaspis, which in Europe 
is a characteristic genus of the older part of the system, is placed with Bothriolepis, 
which is only found in the younger part. Some more detailed stratigraphical research 
in this region would seem to be desirable. 1 


Section iv. Carboniferous. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

This great system of rocks has received its name from the seams of 
coal which form one of its distinguishing characters in many parts of the 
world. Both in Europe and America it may he seen passing down con¬ 
formably into the Devonian and Old Bed Sandstone. So insensible indeed 
is the gradation in many consecutive sections where the two systems 
join each other that no sharp line can there be drawn between them. 
This stratigraphical passage is likewise frequently associated with a 
corresponding commingling of organic remains, either by the ascent of 
undoubted Devonian species into the lower parts of the Carboniferous 
series, or by the appearance in the Upper Devonian beds of species which 
attained their maximum development in Carboniferous times. Hence 
there can be no doubt as to the true place of the Carboniferous system in 
the geological record. In some places, however, the higher members of 
this system are found resting unconformably upon Devonian or older 
rocks, so that local disturbances of considerable magnitude occurred lie- 
fore or during the Carboniferous period. It is deserving of notice that 
Carboniferous rocks are very generally arranged in basin-shaped areas, 
many of which have been wholly or partially overspread unconformably 
by later formations. This disposition, so well seen in Europe, and 
particularly in the central and western half of the continent, has in some 
cases been caused merely by the plication and subsequent extensive 
denudation of what were originally wide continuous sheets of rock, as 
may be observed in the British Isles. But the remarkable small scattered 
coal-basins of France and Central Germany were probably from the first 
isolated areas of deposit, though they have suffered, in some cases very 
greatly, from subsequent plication and denudation. In Russia, and still 
more in China and western North America, Carboniferous rocks cover 
thousands of square miles in horizontal or only very gently undulating 
sheets. 

Bocks. —The materials of which the Carboniferous system is built 
up differ considerably in different regions • but two facies of sedimenta¬ 
tion have a wide development. In one of these, the marine type, lime¬ 
stones form the prevailing rocks, and are often visibly made up of 

1 See the Address of Mr. Whiteaves just cited, and the references then* given. 
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organic remains, chiefly encrinites, cprals, foraminifera, and mollusks. 
According to Dupont’s researches in the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium there are two main types of limestone: (1) the massive lime¬ 
stones formed by reef-building corals and coralloid animals, and disposed 
in, fringing reefs or dispersed atolls, according to their nearness to or 
distance from the coast of the time ; and (2) the detritic limestones, mainly 
consisting either of an aggregation of crinoid stems or of coral-debris, 
and often stretching in extensive sheets like sandstone or shale. 1 The 
limestones of both types assume a compact homogeneous character, with 
black, grey, white, or mottled colours, and are occasionally largely 
quarried as marble. Local developments of oolitic structure occur 
among them. They also assume in some places a yellowish, dull, finely 
granular aspect and more or less dolomitic composition. They occur in 
beds, sometimes as in Central England, Ireland, and Belgium, piled over 
each other for a depth of hundreds of feet, and in Utah for several thou¬ 
sand feet, with little or no intercalation of other material than limestone. 
The limestones frequently contain irregular nodules of a white, grey, or 
black flinty chert (phtanite), which, presenting a close resemblance to the 
flints of the chalk, occur in certain beds or layers of rock, sometimes 
in numbers sufficient to form of themselves tolerably distinct strata. 2 
These concretions are associated with the organisms of the rock, some of 
which, completely silicified and beautifully preserved, may be found im¬ 
bedded in the chert. Dolomite, usually of a dull yellowish colour, 
granular texture, and rough feel, occurs both in beds regulaidy inter¬ 
strati bed with the limestones and also in broad wall-like masses running 
through the limestones. In the latter cases, it is evident that the lime¬ 
stone has been changed into dolomite along lines of joint; in the former, 
the dolomite may be due to contemporaneous alteration of the original 
calcareous deposit by the magnesian salts of sea-water, as already explained 
(pp. 4-2(>, o.'K)). Traced to a distance, the limestones are often found to 
grow thinner, and to he separated by increasing thicknesses of shale, 
or to become more and more argillaceous and to pass eventually into 
shale. The shales, too, are often largely calcareous, and charged with 
fossils ; but in some places assume dark colours, become more thoroughly 
argillaceous, and contain, besides carbonaceous matter, an impregnation 
of pyrites or mareasite. Where the marine Carboniferous type dies out, 
the shales may pass into coal or ironstone, associated with sandstones and 
clays. In Britain, abundant contemporaneous volcanic rocks are pre¬ 
served in the Carboniferous Limestone series. 

The second facies of sedimentation points to deposit in shallow 
lagoons, whieh at first were replenished from the sea, but afterwards 
appear to have been brackish and then fresh, or in lakes into which 
coarse and fine detritus as well as vegetation and animal remains were 
washed from neighbouring land. The most abundant strata of this type 
are sandstones, which, presenting every gradation of .fineness of grain up 

1 Hull. Acad. /to//. Jkhj. (3) v. 1883, No. 2. See also the papers on reef-knolls by Mr. 
Tiddeman, cited ]). 1041. 

‘ 2 Reimvd, Ball. Acad. Jtoi/. Behj. (2) xlvi. p. 9. 
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to pebbly grits, and even (near former shore-lines) conglomerates, are 
commonly yellow, grey, or white in colour, well-bedded, sometimes 
micaceous and fissile, sometimes compact; often full of streaks or layers 
of coaly matter. Besides the existence of pebbly grits and conglom¬ 
erates pointing to shallow water and comparatively strong currents pi 
transport, there occur in different parts of the Carboniferous system 
scattered pieces and even blocks of granite, gneiss, quartzite, or other 
durable material which lie imbedded, sometimes singly sometimes in 
groups, in limestone, sandstone, and in coal. Various explanations have 
been proposed to account for these erratics, some writers having even 
suggested the action of drifting ice. 1 The stones were most probably 
transported by floating plants. Seaweeds, like our living lOtcus, with 
their rootlets wrapt round loose blocks might easily be torn up and 
drifted out to sea, so as to transport and drop their freight among corals 
and crinoids living on the bottom. But more usually trees growing on 
the land would envelop soil and stones among their roots, and if blown 
down and carried away by storms and floods might bear these with them. 2 

Next in abundance to the sandy sediment came the deposits of mud 
now forming shales. These occur in seams or bands from less than an 
inch to many yards in thickness. They are commonly black and carbon¬ 
aceous, frequently largely charged with pyritous impregnations, sometimes 
crowded with concretions of clay-ironstone. Coal occurs among these 
strata in seams varying from less than an inch up to several feet or yards 
in thickness, but swelling out in some rare examples to 100 feet or more. 
A coal-seam may consist entirely of one kind of coal. Frequently, how¬ 
ever, it contains one or more thin layers or “ partings 55 of shale, the 
nature or quality of the seam being alike or different on the two sides of 
the parting. The same seam may be a cannel-coal at one part of a 
mineral field, an ordinary soft coal at a second, and an ironstone at a 
third. Moreover, in Britain and other countries, each coal-seam is 
usually underlain by a bed of fire-clay or shale, through which rootlets 
branch freely in all directions. These fireclays, as their name denotes, 
are used for pottery or brick-making. They appear to be the soil on 
which the plants of the coal grew, and it was doubtless the growth of the 
vegetation that deprived them of their alkalies and iron, and thus made 
them industrially valuable. In the small coal-basins of Central France 
the coal is dispersed in banks and isolated veins all through the Carboni¬ 
ferous strata. Clay-ironstone occurs abundantly in some coal-fields, both 
in the form of concretions (sphmrosiderite) and also in distinct layers from 
less than an inch to eighteen inches or more in thickness. The nodules 
have generally been formed round some organic object, such as a shell, 
seed-cone, fern-frond, &c. Many of the ironstone beds likewise abound 
in organic remains, some of them, like the “ mussel-band ” ironstone of 

1 For remarks on the climate of the Carboniferous period s qq poster p. 1019. 

2 For accounts of these travelled stones in Carboniferous rocks see especially D. Stur, 
Jahrb. GeoL Reichsaast. xxxv. (1885), p. 613, and the authorities cited by him. W. s! 
Gresley, GeoL Mag. 1885, p. 55 3 ; Q. J. G. & xliii. (1887), p. 734. V. Ball, op. ciL xliv’ 
(1888), p. 371. 
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Scotland, consisting almost wholly of valves of Anthracosia or other shell 
converted into carbonate of iron. 

The mode of origin of coal cannot he closely paralleled by any modem 
formation, and various divergent views have been expressed on the sub¬ 
ject. There seem to have been two distinct modes of accumulation : (1) 
by growth in situ, and (2) by drifting from adjacent land. It is possible 



Kig. Carboniferous Corals. 

tf/ZapliwntiH (syllndrioa, Seoul.; 6, Liihosirotion jnucoum, Flm; 1A. .Do. 

Z IX,. marital, louKituiliiKil naottou; Lithoslrotion rortlocta, M.lne Mw. Do nily* b 
ulfloil; , 1 , CyuUiopliylUmi HliiteMmryi, Milm, Edw.; r, Llttiostrotiou basalt, forme, Ph.ll., 


that in some coal-fields both these processes may have been successively 
or simultaneously in operation, so that the results are commingle . 

1. In those eases where the evidence points to growth in situ the 
coal-seams have been laid down with tolerable uniformity of “ess 

and character over considerable areas of ground, and they < 
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regular layers intercalated between sheets of sediment, and for the most 
part rest on fireclay or shale, into which roots and rootlets may fre¬ 
quently be seen to ramify as in the position of growth. 1 The nearest 
analogy to these conditions is probably furnished by cypress swamps, 2 
and by the mangrove swamps alluded to already (p. 609), where masses 
of arborescent vegetation, with their roots spreading in salt water among 
marine organisms, grow out into the sea as a belt or fringe on low shores, 
and form a matted soil which adds to the breadth of the land. The coal- 
growths no doubt also flourished in salt writer; for such shells as Aviculo- 
peden and Qoniatites are found lying on the coal or in the shales attached 
to it. Each coal-seam represents the accumulated growth of a period 
which was limited either by the exhaustion of the soil underneath the 
vegetation (as may be indicated by the composition of the fire-clays), or 
by the rate of the intermittent subsidence that affected the vdiole area of 
coal-growths. Though the vegetation in these coal-fields may have 
grown as a whole in situ, there may also have been considerable trans¬ 
port of loose leaves, branches, trunks, &c., after storms, and also during 
times of more rapid subsidence. Erom the fact that a succession of coal- 
seams, supposing each to represent a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, 
can be seen in a single coal-field to extend through a vertical thickness of 
10,000 feet or more, it is clear that the strata of such a field must have 
been laid dov r n during prolonged and extensive subsidence. It has been 
assumed that, besides depression, movements in an upward direction were 
needful to bring the submerged surfaces once more up within the limits 
of plant growth. But this would involve a prolonged and almost incon¬ 
ceivable sea-saw oscillation; and the assumption is really unnecessary if 
we suppose that the downward movement, though prolonged, was not 
continuous, but was marked by pauses, long enough for the silting-up of 
lagoons and the spread of coal-jungles. 3 

That the vegetation actually grew on the spot v r here its remains are 
now found is further shown by the succession of platforms of vertical 
tree-trunks standing in their positions of growth and with their roots 
branching freely in the sediment on which they had sprung up. In these 
instances there may be no coal-seam, as, on the other hand, there are vast 
numbers of coal-seams without the accompaniment of vertical stems. 
The St. Etienne coal-field displays a succession of these forests, and in 
that of Nova Scotia Dawson enumerated no fewer than sixty-eight, one 
above another. Grand’ Eury has shown that it was not merely one genus 

1 For arguments in support of the view that coal was formed of plants in situ see Logan, 
Trans. GeoL Soe. vi. (1842), p. 491. Newberry, Amer. Juurn. Sci. xxiii. (1857), p. 212 ; 
c Geol. Surv. Ohio,’ vol. ii. Geology, p. 125 ; School of Mines Quarterly , New York, April 
1893. Gtimbel, Sitzb. Buyer. Akad. 1883. W. S. Gresley, GeoL Mag. 1901, p. 29. C. R 
Bertrand and B. Renault, Compt. rend, cxvii. (1893), p. 539, where evidence is given of tlie 
formation of “ boghead ” from algoe. The origin of coal formed the subject of a discussion 
at the British Association in 1900, Report , p. 746. 

2 For an account of the submerged lands (Dismal Swamp) of the Mississippi, see Lyell’s 
Second Visit to the United States,’ chap, xxxiii. 

3 See a statement of the oscillation theory as far back as 1849 by M. Virlet d’Aoust 
B. S. G.F. (2) vi. p. 616. 
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or group of trees that had this aquatic habitat, but that all the more 
important arborescent plants actually lived in swamps or shallow water 
with their roots in the sand or mud of the bottom,— Stigmaria, 
Sjjringodrndrou, Stigmariopsis , Sigillaria, Catamites, Galamodendron , tree-ferns 
(Fsaronius, Aidacapterip <fcc.), and Cordaiies . 1 

2. Those who advocate the view that most coal-seams have resulted 
from the deposit of transported vegetation point to the evident stratifica¬ 
tion of the coal and to the intercalation of thin seams or lamime of shale 
in the seams. Coal passes laterally into shale and ironstone, sometimes 
even into dolomite. 2 Moreover, the researches of Grand’ Eury, Fayol, 
and others in the small coal-basins of Central France have shown that in 
these regions much vegetable matter was washed down from adjacent 
land. 3 The coal is irregularly distributed among the strata, and it is 
associated with beds of coarse detritus and other evidence of torrential 
action. Numerous trunks of calamodod endra, sigillarise, and other trees 
imbedded in the sandstones and shales vertically and at all angles of 
inclination bear witness, like the “ snags ” of the Mississippi, to the 
currents that transported them. The basins in which the accumulated 
detritus and vegetation were entombed seem to have been small, but 
sometimes comparatively deep, lakes lying on the ancient crystalline 
rocks that formed an uneven land-surface during the Carboniferous 
period in the heart of France. But there is evidence, even in these 
basins, of the growth of coal-plants in situ , and of the gradual subsidence 
of the alluvial floors on which, they took root. Grand’ Eury, in studying 
the tree-trunks with their roots in place on many successive levels in the 
coal fields of Central France, has ascertained that these trees, as they 
were enveloped in sediment, pushed out rootlets at higher levels into the 
silt that gathered round them. 

It would thus appear that no one hypothesis is universally applicable 
for the explanation of the origin of coal, but that growth on the spot 
and transport from neighbouring land have both in' different regions 
contemporaneously and at successive periods come into play. 

In this place reference may most conveniently be made to the probable 
climate in which these geological changes took place. The remarkable 
profusion of the vegetation of the Carboniferous period, not only in the 
Old World but in the New, suggested the idea that the atmosphere was 
then much more charged with carbonic acid than it now is. Undoubtedly 
there has been a continual abstraction of this gas from the atmosphere 
ever since land-plants began to live on the earth’s surface, and it is 


1 See Ms series of papers in the Oompt. rend, for 14th June 1897 and April to July 
1900 ; Oonipf. rend. Cantjres Q6ol, Internal, Paris, 1900, p. 520. 
a A. iStrahan, Q. J. U. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 297. 

a For the detrital origin, of coal, see Grand’ Bury, Ann. des Mines, 18S2 (i.), pp. 
99-292 ; Mem. S. U. F, 3° ser. iv. 1887 ; ‘ Geol, et Paleontol. du bassin Houiller du Garcl,’ 
1891 ; Oompt. rend . exxiv. (1897), exxx. (1900). Fayol, ‘Etudes sur le Terrain Honiller de 
Commentry,’ Part 1 ; Hull. Soc. Industrie Min. ser. 2, vol. xv. and Atlas (1887) ; B. S. 
O. F. 3° ser. xvii. (1888). B. Renault, ‘Flore Fossile de Commentry,’ Bull. Roe. Hist. Fat. 
d’Autun (1891). A. de Lapparent, Rev. Quest, Rcien. July 1892. 
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allowable to infer that the proportion of it in the air in Palaeozoic 
time may have been somewhat greater than now. But the difference 
could hardly have been serious, otherwise it seems 
incredible that the numerous insects, labyrinthodonts, 
and other air-breathers, could have existed. Most 
probably the luxuriance of the flora is rather to 
be ascribed to the warm moist climate which in 
Carboniferous times appears to have spread over 
the globe even into Arctic latitudes. On the other 
hand, evidence has been adduced to support the 
view that in spite of the genial temperature indicated 
by the vegetation there were glaciers even in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Coarse boulder-conglomer¬ 
ates and striated stones have been cited from 
various parts of India, South Africa, and Eastern 
Fig. 39i.— Carboniferous Australia, as evidence of ice-action. These will be 
Crmmd. . more particularly noticed farther on. 

Life.—E ach of the two facies of sedimentation 
part of stem ; b, portions above described has its own characteristic organic 
of the stem; c, one of the types, the one series of strata presenting us chiefly 
central canal. with the fauna of the sea, the other mainly with 

the flora of the land. 

I. The Marine fauna is specially rich in crinoids, corals, and 
brachiopods, which of themselves constitute entire beds of limestone. 
Among the lower forms of life the Eoraminifera are well represented. 
The genera include Saccamminci, Endothym , Vulculim, Climaccmmina, 
Stacheia , Lagena , Nodosaria , Texiularia , Arclmcliscus , Fusulina. Some of 
these genera exhibit a wide geographical range ; Saccammina, for example, 
forms beds of limestone in Britain and Belgium; Fusulina plays a still 
more important part in the Carboniferous Limestone of the region from 
Russia to China and Japan, as well as in North America ; while a 
species of Valmdmci (K palmotrochus) extends from Ireland to Russia, 
on the one side and to North America on the other. As already noticed, 
species of organisms, with a wide geographical extension, have also a 
long geological range, and this is more specially exemplified in such 
lowly grades of existence as the foraminifera. The form named 
Trochammina incerta, for instance, is found through the -whole Carboniferous 
Limestone series of England, reappears in the Magnesian Limestone of 
the Permian system, and occurs not only in Britain but in Germany and 
Russia, while Saccammina is a still living genus. 1 Radiolaria are 
extremely abundant on some horizons in the Lower Carboniferous 
formations, where they form layers of dark chert and occur also in soft 
grey shales. Thus the Lower Culm of Devon and Cornwall has yielded 
twenty-three genera, seventeen of which are common to the Culm of 
Germany, Sicily, and Russia. 2 The existence of Sponges in the Carbon- 

1 H. B. Brady, ‘ Monograph of Carboniferous and Permian Foraminifera/ Palwonivq . 
Soc. (1876). 

‘ 2 G-. J. Hinde and H. Fox, Q. J. G. 8. li. (1895), pp. 609-668. 
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iferous sens is shown by the occnrreuco of siliceous spicules, more rarely 
l>y enfire specimens, 1 and hy early types of the calcareous pharetrones 
and syeoues. 4 'orals (V'\g. MO) arc represented hy tabulate (Mkhelinia, 
. hihi/Kiiv, C/tlfti/nrlmiiii*, (’lukelcs, especially prominent as a reef builder, 



l' 1 iii;. UU*J1.—(‘arbuniforouH Braehiopods. 

tp Spirilbrinn lumtuitH.'i, M‘('(; !>, Hpirithr striutus, interior of dorsal valve, showing spiral calcareous 
supports for Hit' arms ; <\ Toivbratuiu (Dhdasma) hastata, How.; d, Produetus giganteus, Martin (§). 


and the ancient and waning genus Fawsites ), and still more by rugose 
forms (. hnjilr.nid, Zaylmnih, CifafJiophtjlhini, jhllopliyllvm, Clisiophyllum, 
Lnmlalr'm, IWlipmdnm). Among the Echinoderms, which 



ft h 


Fig. 111)!!,—Carboniferous Bamellibranehs. 

a, ConoearUium alifarmo, How.; ft, Avtculopecton(StreblopteriaV) sublobatus, Pliill., 
showing colour-bands. 

were abundant and varied, the sea-urchins were represented by Ardimu- 
d<hri% Fmschodomui s* („ Kmmchmlam ), Lepulocidaris , PalmcMnus , and 
Mehneehimx (Melomles). The blastoids, which now' took the place in 

J As in the Pminatitvs from Yorkshire, described by Dr. Hinde, Q, /. O. S. Hi. (1896), 
p. 438. 
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Carboniferous waters that in Silurian times had been filled by the 
cystideans, attained their maximum development, nineteen genera and 
upwards of 120 species having been found in the sub-Carboniferous 
group of North America (Pentremites, Codaster, Orbitrcmites , A'c.). But 
it was the order of crinoids that chiefly swarmed in the seas where 
the Carboniferous Limestone was laid down, their separated joints now 
mainly composing solid masses of rock several hundred feet in thickness. 
Among their most conspicuous genera were Platycrinus, Endadocrmus, 
Dlchocrinus, Actinocrinus, Batocrinus , lihodocrinus , Belemnocrinus , (djathocriuur, 
(Fig. 391), Poterioermus, Woodocrinus, and Taxocrinus. Tubicolar Annelids 



a h 

Fig. 394.—Carboniferous Gasteropoda. 

a, Buomplialus pentangulatus, Sow.; b , Pleurotomaria carinata, Sow., showing colour-kinds. 


abounded, some of the species being solitary and attached to shells, corals, 
&c., others occurring in small clusters and some in gregarious masses form¬ 
ing beds of limestone (Spirorbis, Serpulites, Ortonia). Free-swimming forms 
are represented by detached jaws and toothed plates, 1 and by abundant 
burrows and trails among the sedimentary strata. Bryozoa abound in 
some portions of the Carboniferous Limestone, which were almost entirely 
composed of them, the genera Fenestella, BJwmbopora, Polypora, Archimedes, 
Tkamniscus, and Pinnatopom (Glauconome) being frequent. 

Of the Brachiopods (Fig. 392) some of the most common forms 
are Productus (a characteristic genus), Spirifer, Ijhynchoiiella (Pngnax, 
Eypothyris, &c.), Athyris, Chonetes, Orthis, Terebmhda (Diehtsma), 
Leptmia, Deri yet, Lyttonia, ‘ Lingula, Orbiculoidea (Piscina), and Crania. 2 
There are species that appear to range over the whole world, such as 
Productus seniirefimlat/us, costatus, hngispinus , puMnsns. com, acuhatus, 
undatns ; Orthothetes (Streplorhyurhus) crenistria ; StdrAr liueaius, glaber ; 
Athyris globidaris; and Terebratula ( Dielasma) hastata. Mollusks now 
begin to preponderate over brachiopods. The Lamellibranchs (Fig. 393) 
include forms of Aviculopecten, Posidonomya , Nuculana (Leda), Nucula, 

1 G. J. Hinde, Q. J. O. S. xxxv . p. 370, 386 ; xxxvi. pp. 368 ; lii. p. 448. 

2 Productus is almost wholly Carboniferous, and in the species P. gigem terns (Fig. 
392, d) of the Carboniferous Limestone reached the maximum size attained by the 
brachiopods, some individuals measuring nearly twelve inches across. Other genera had 
already existed a longtime ; some even of the species were of ancient date —Orth is resupinata 
of the Carboniferous Limestone ami the Devonian 0. striatula and Etrophomenu depresm had 
survived, according to Gosselet, from the time of the Bala beds of the Lower Silurian period 
(Gosselet, Esquisse , p, 118). 
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SangiiinoHtes , Schhodus, Edrnondui, Garbonicola ( Anthracosia ), Anthracomya , 
Naiadite. s*, Myalina , Modi oh , and Conocardiim. The Gasteropods (Fig. 394) 
arc represented by numerous genera, among which Euom- 
phalus , '-4.', Murchisonia , Bhurotomaria , Macrrochilina 

and Loxouewa are frequent. The genus Better ophou is repre¬ 
sented by many species, among which 2>. Urei and B. 
dccvrsalux are specially common. Another abundant genus 
is Consularia (Fig. 395), which often attains a length of 
several inches. Of the Oephalopods (Fig. 39G) the most 
abundant and widely distributed are forms of Orthocems, 

Cnrh»‘c.ra.<. Actinoceras , Boferioceras , Discites , Gadonautilus , 

GlypMocems (Gcmiadfes), Gastrioceras and Brolceanites. 

The Crustacea present a facies very distinct from that 
of the previous Palaeozoic formations. Trilobites now almost 
wholly disappear, only five genera of small forms of the 
single family of the Proetidse (.Proefus, Griffithides, Phillipsia, 
Praehymetopvs) being left. But other Crustacea are abun¬ 
dant, especially ostracods (. Bairdia , Gypridellma , Cythere , Kirkbya, Leperditia , 

h 




Fig. 305. 
Conularia quad, 
risulcata, Sow. 
Carboniferous 
Limestones. 


Fig. 31Ki.— Carboniferous Cephalopoda. 

Nautilus (Discites) Kouinckii, D’Orb.; 5, Goniatites crenistria, Phill.; r, Ortboceras (Breynii, Mart.; 

laterale, Phill.). 


Beyridda , &c.), which crowd many of the shales and sometimes even 



Fig. 397.—Carboniferous Schizopocl. 
AnthrapaUemon Ktheridgii, reach, twice nut. size. 


form seams of limestone. Some schizopod forms are met with 
( PaUcocaris , rseudogalafhm), and a few occur not infrequently, particu- 
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larlv Anthrapahernm (Fig. 397) and Palmocrangon (Innuppw). Several 
■phvllocarids (Dithyroearis, Cmitiocark) appear, together with some 
phyllopods ( Esther ™, Learn), and with the larger merostomatous 



Fio;. 39S.—Carboniferous I cbthy od or ul ite, or Dorsal 1* isU-bpiiu» 
Spheuacantlms liYbodaidt'K, Egerton. 


Euryptems and king-crabs ( Prestuichia , Behnmis). Ihe Garbomteions 
Limestone of the British Isles has supplied more than 100 gcncia of 
fishes, chiefly represented by teeth and spines (Pm>m,wdi,*, CorMwd,^ 



Fig. 399 .—Carboniferous Fisli. 

Jaw of Bhizodus Hibberti, Ag. sp. 3 one-third nat. size. 


Clctdodus, Petalodus , Ctenodus, RUsodus, Otenoptychm.% &c.). _ bom 
these were no doubt selachians which lived solely or usually m the sea 
but many, if not all, of the ganoids probably migrated between salt and 
fresh water; at least their remains are found m Scotland not only m 





Fig. 400 .—Carboniferous Fish. 

Eurynotus crenatus, Ag., Ci Cement-stones ” of Scotland (after Traijuan). 

marine limestones, but also in strata full of land-plants, cyprids, and other 
indications of estuarine or fluviatile conditions. Some of the fishes met 
1 The supposed Carboniferous Macrura are now regarded as Seliizopods ; see B. N. Beach, 
Proc. Roy. Phys , Soc, Min . xiv. (1901), p. 370. 
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with in the plant-bearing type of the Carboniferous system are mentioned 
on p. 1031, together with the air-breathers and other terrestrial organisms. 
The Carboniferous system of the United States has likewise furnished a 
large list of fossil fishes. The census given in 1889 by Newberry com¬ 
prised nearly 400 species from the Carboniferous Limestone series. 
They were nearly all elasmobranchs, recognisable as a rule only by teeth 
and spines or dermal tubercules. The Coal-measures of America have also 
yielded, as in Europe, a great many ichthyolites, chiefly small tile-scaled 
ganoids allied to Pahmniscus, but a considerable number of larger forms 
of the same order (PJiizodus, Megalichthys, Cadacanthus), together with 
dipnoans ( Ctenodus ) and numerous elasmobranchs represented by teeth 
( Cladodus, Diplodus, Petalodus) or by spines ( Edestus , Otenacmthus, Ortha- 
cmtlius). 1 

It is deserving of remark that in the marine type of the Carboniferous 
system considerable differences may be observed between the distribution 
of the fossils in the limestones and shales even of the same quarry. The 
limestones, for example, may be crowded with the joints of crinoids, 
corals of various kinds, producti and other braehiopods, while the shales 
above them may contain few of these organisms, but afford polyzoa, 
Conularia, horny braehiopods (Lingula, Orhiadoidm), many lamellibranchs, 
especially pectens, aviculopectens, nueulas, ledas, and gasteropods 
(Pleurotomaria, Loxonema, Brflmgdiou, &c.). It is evident that while some 
organisms flourished only in clear water, such as that in which the 
limestones accumulated, others abounded on a muddy bottom, although 
some seem to have lived in either situation, if we may judge from finding 
their remains indifferently in the calcareous and the muddy deposits. 

II. The Lagoon phase of sedimentation, or that of the coal-swamps, is 
marked by a very characteristic suite of organic remains. *Most abundant 
of these are the plants, which possess*a special interest, inasmuch as they 
form the oldest terrestrial flora that has been copiously preserved. 2 
This flora presents a singular monotony of character all over the 
northern hemisphere, from the Equator into the Arctic Circle, the same 
genera, and sometimes even the same species, appearing to have ranged 
over the whole surface of the globe. It consisted almost entirely of 
vascular cryptogams, and pre-eminently of Ferns, Equisetaceae, and 
Lycopodiaccae, but with some gymnosperms allied to cycads and yews. 
The presence of Algae in the coal-swamps has now been proved by the 

1 J. S. Newberry, Monograph xvi. (1S89), XI.ti. O. S. 

3 On the Carboniferous Horn, consult A. Brongniart, ‘Prodrome d’une Histone des Vegetaux 
fossiles,’ 1828. Lindley and Hutton, ‘ Fossil Flora of Great Britain,’ 1831-37. C. E. Weiss, 
‘ Fossile Flora d. jiingsten Hteinkohl im Saar-Rhein-Gob,’ Bonn, 1869-72 ; ‘ Die Flora d. 
Steinkohlen Formation,’ Berlin, 1881. Williamson’s Memoirs “On the Organisation of the 
Plants of the Coal-measures,” RhiL Trans, clxii. (1872), and subsequent volumes. Zeiller, 
on the Carboniferous flora of Valenciennes, Autun, and Brive, in the series of volumes 
entitled ‘Etudes des Cites Minf*raux de la France,’ published by the Ministry of Public 
Works. D. Stur, “Die Culm-flora,” Abhmd. K.1L Geol. Reichsanst, Vienna, viii. (1875). 
Zeiller and Renauft on Fossil Flora of Commentry, Bull. tioe. Indust. Min. tit. Etienne, 
2 vols. with Atlas, 1888-90. R. Kidston, Trans. It ti. Edin. xxx. xxxv. xxxvii. I). White, 
“Fossil Flora of Lower Coal-measures of Missouri,” Monog. XI.ti. G. ti. No. xxxvii. 1899. 
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detection of their remains among the sediments, and as main constituents 
of some of the varieties of cannel-coal (boghead). Fungi have also been 
detected on the leaves of ferns, Cordaites and other plants. Although the 
plants of the Carboniferous system are referable, in many cases, to still 
living types of vegetation, they presented many remarkable differences from 
these. In particular, save in the case of the ferns, they, much exceeded 

in size any forms of the present 
vegetable world to which they 
can be assimilated. Our modern 
horse - tails had their allies in 
huge trees among the Carboni¬ 
ferous jungles, and the familiar 
club-moss of our hills, now a 
low creeping plant, was repre¬ 
sented by tall-stemmed Lepido- 
dendrct that rose fifty feet or 
more into the air. The ferns, 
however, present no such con¬ 
trast to forms still living. On 
the contrary, they often recall 
modern genera, which they re¬ 
semble not merely in general 
aspect, but even in their circin- 
nate vernation and fructification. 
With the exception of a few 
tree-ferns, they seem to have 
been low-growing plants, and 
perhaps were to some extent 
epiphytic upon the larger vege¬ 
tation of the lagoons. Some 
of the more common genera 
/rv , A1N Ci , , . . are Bhacopteris , Calymmatotheca 

(big. 401), Sphenoptens (upwards of two dozen of species), J\ T europteris 
(a dozen or more species, Fig. 402 a), Cyclopteris , Odontopteris ,, Mariopteris , 
Pecoptens (many species), Alethopteris (Fig. 402 b)G There occur also 
the stems of tree-ferns (Megaphyton, Caulopteris). 

Among the Equisetacese, 2 the genus Galamites is specially abundant, 
it usually _ occurs m fragments of jointed and finely-ribbed stems. 

^ e J omts or nocles stem numerous branches were given 

oft, and numerous rootlets proceeded, whereby the plants were anchored 
in he mud or sand of the lagoons, where they grew in dense thickets. 
According to Dawson they seem to have fringed the great jungles of * 
bigillarxse, and to have acted as a filter that cleared the water of its 
sediment and prevented the vegetable accumulations of the coal-swamps 
from admixture with muddy sediment. To the foliage of Galamites 

Q , f U ,f 7 SSa f .^ le mor Pk° lo gy and classification of the Carboniferous ferns see D. 

Stur, Sitzb. Abaci. T Men. Ixxxvi. (1883). 

On Carboniferous Calamaries, consult Weiss, A bh. Geol. Specialkarte Preussen, v. 



Fig. 401.—Carboniferous Fern. 
Calymmatotheca (Sphenopteris) affinis, Lindl. and Hutt. 
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different generic appellations have been attached (Fig. 403). The name 
Caiamodaclus (Asterophyllites) is given to jointed and fluted stems with 
verticils of slim branches proceeding from the joints and bearing whorls 
'of long, narrow, pointed leaves. Anmdarm has the close-set leaves 
united at the base. Culamodendron is believed by some botanists to be 
the cast of the pith of a woody stem belonging to some unknown tree, by 
others it is regarded as only a condition of the preservation of Catamites. 
Some examples of the fructification of the calamites have been met with. 
Of these Pothocites has been found attached to Asterocalamites , Stack- 
annularia is probably the cone of Annularia , while others, known as 
Volfonannia, Calamostachys and Macrostachya , are probably the fructification 
of calamites. Sphenophyllum is the name given to a genus of plants in 
which the leaves are borne in whorls of six, or some multiple of six, 
and are wedge-shaped. 

The Lycopods (Fig. 404) were distinguished by the leaf-scars on their 
dichotomous stems. Their branches, closely covered with pointed leaves, 
bore at their ends cones or spikes (Lcpidostrohus) consisting of a central 
axis, round which were placed imbricated scales, each carrying a spore-case. 
Of the type genus Lepidodendron there are many species; other genera 
are Lepidophloios, Ealonia , VmphaTophloios and Bothrodendron. 

Among the most remarkable trees of the Carboniferous forests were 
the Sigillarias, which are believed to have been akin to the Lepido- 
dendra. The genus Sigillaria was distinguished by the great height (50 
feet or more) of its trunk, which sometimes measured five feet in diameter. 
Its stem was fluted (Fig. 405), and marked by parallel perpendicular 
lines of leaf-scars. The base of the stem passes into the roots known as 
Stigmaria , the pitted and tuberculed stems of which are such common 
fossils (Figs. 405 b, and 406). There can be little doubt, however, that 
Stigmaria was a form of root common to more than one kind of tree. 
The genus Cordaites belonged to a type of tree which had affinities both 
so the cycads and to the conifers, but was very different from either. It 
attained a great profusion in the time of the Coal-measures. Shooting up 
to a height of 20 or 30 feet, it carried narrow or broad, parallel-veined 
leaves, somewhat like those of a Yucca, which were attached to the stem 
by broad bases at rather wide distances, and on their fall left prominent 
leaf-scars. It bore catkins which ripened into berries not unlike those of 
yews ( Cardiocarpus) (Fig. 408). Both of these forms of fructification 
occur in great abundance in some bands of shale. Other fruits of un¬ 
certain parentage are named, llkabdocarpus, Carpolitkus , and Trigonocarpus. 
The latter has been supposed to belong to some member of the 
Cordaitacese, somewhat like the fruit of the living Ginkgo (Salistmria). 

Large stems having a well-preserved internal structure have been 
preserved in the sandstones, where they occur as drift-wood, perhaps 
from higher ground (Fig. 407). Some of these ancient trees are from 
50 to 70 feet in length. They have been grouped under the generic 
names Calamopitys, Pitys , and Dadozylon, and their pith-casts have long 
been known as Stembergia or Artesia. Recent research has shown that 
these stems belong to the Cordaitacese, and that while their structure is, 
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in many respects, similar to that of gymnosperms, they also possess some 



a 


Fig. 404.—Carboniferous Lycopods. 
a, Lepidodendron (J) ; h, Lepidostrobus, nnt. size. 

of the characters of the Cycadoficales. 1 There would appear to have been 



Fig. 405 .—a, Sigillaria; portion of decorticated stem; b, Sigillaria stem terminating 
in Stigmarian Roots and Rootlets. 


also coniferous trees in the Carboniferous flora. JValchia, a characteristic- 

1 D. H. Scott, Tram . Roy. Sor. Edith xl. (1902) p. 331. 
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ally Permian conifer, appears at the top of the Coal-measures. That 
true monocotyledons existed in the Carboniferous period was formerly 



Fig. 406 — Stigmaria with attached rootlets. 


supposed to be proved by the discovery of a number of spikes, referred 
to the living order of Aroideae (Pothocites), in the lower part of the 
Carboniferous system of Scotland, until Mr. R. Kidston showed that 



Fig. 407.-Tree-trunk (Pitys Withami, Lind. Hutt.) imbedded in Sandstone, Craigleith, Edinburgh 

(after Witham). 

the specimens are the fructification of Asterocalamites scrobmdatus, a genus 
of Calamite. 1 

1 Ann. Mag. Xat. Hist. May 1883, p. 297. 
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The animal remains in the coal-bearing part of the Carboniferous 
rocks are comparatively few. As already stated, certain bands of shale, 
coal, and ironstone in the lower half of the Coal-measures afford 


undoubted proofs of the presence 
of the sea by the occurrence of 
some of the familiar shells of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. But 
towards the upper part of the 
Coal-measures, where these marine 
forms almost entirely disappear 
(among their last representatives 
being species of Lingula and 
Orbkuloidea), other mollusks, that 
were probably denizens of brackish 
if not of fresh water, occur in 



abundance. Among the more 

frequent are Anthmcomya, Carboni- T'i : - 


Cola (Anthmcosia), and Naictditcs Fig. 40S.—Inflorescence with Cardiocarpus. 

(Anthmcoptera). 1 Arthropods are 

represented by vast numbers of ostracods (. Bairdia , Beyrichia, Bythocypris, 
Carbonia, Cytherella , Leperditia) ; by a few phyllopods (Estheria, Leaia) ; 


phyllocarids (Dithyrocaris, Accmthocaris) ; schizopod crustaceans (Anthra- 
palemnon, Fig. 397); and eurypterids (, Enrypterus , Glyptoscorpius). Fishes 



are found frequently, remains of the larger kinds usually appearing in 
scales, teeth, fin-spines, or bones, while the smaller ganoids are often 
preserved entire. Common genera are Ctenodus, Uronemus, Acanthodes, 
Ehkodus , Strepsodus (Fig. 409, b), MegalichtJiys , Elonichthys , Ehadinichthys , 

1 Dr. Wheelton Hind on Oardonicola, A nthmcomya, and Naiadites, Palseontograph Soc. 
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Kemitoptychius, Gomtodus , Eury)Lotus, Cheiroclus (Fig. 409, a), Ctenacanthvs, 
Gyracanthus, Pleumcanthas, and Ctenoptychius. 

The presence of true air-breathers among the jungles of the Carboni¬ 
ferous period has been established by the discovery of numerous specimens 
of arachnids, insects, myriapods, pulmonate mollusks, and labyrinthodonts. 
According to the census of Mr. Scudder there were known up to 1890 
no fewer than 7 5 species of Carboniferous 
arachnids. 1 Scorpions (Eosmjnus) have been 
found both in Europe and America, and have 
been obtained in great numbers, in excellent 
preservation and of gigantic size, in the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland (Fig. 410). 
Other arachnids occur, including aneient forms 
of spider (Protolycosa). Myriapods, of which 
upwards of 40 species have been determined, 
were represented by various plant-eating milli¬ 
pedes (Xylobias, Ar chiul as, Euphoberia). True 
insects likewise flitted through these dense 
jungles. Mr. ScuddeFs census of 1891 con¬ 
tained 239 species of orthoptera, 109 of 
neuroptera, 17 of hemiptera and 11 assigned 
to coleoptera. M. Charles Brongniart, in his 
great Monograph published in 1894, enumerated 
Fig. no.— carboniferous scorpion, as having been found in the Carboniferous 
Eoscorpms giaber (b. x. Peach), ro cks, principally in the Commentry Coal-field 

Scotland. ■ of Central 4 ranee, upwards of 40 genera of 

neuroptera, and 19 of orthoptera. But these 
numbers are continually on the increase. Thus the number of 
known Palaeozoic genera of cockroaches, the predominant insects, 
in the year 1879 was 58, and in 1893 amounted to 193. 2 The 
Carboniferous insects included ancient primitive forms of cockroach, 
cricket, and beetle. It is remarkable that from some coal-fields hardly 
a single trace of insect life has been obtained, while in others great 
numbers of specimens have been brought to light. A variety of forms 
has been found in the Saarbruck Coal-field; but perhaps the greatest 
number of individual specimens has come from that of Commentry, which 
up to the end of the year 1884 was computed to have furnished not less 
than 1300 individuals. Some of the insects were of considerable size. 
Thus the orthopterous Archmptilus from the Derbyshire Coal-field had a 
spread of wing of perhaps fourteen inches or more; and a species of 
Bictyoneum (D. Monyi) had a wing about 12 inches in length. Others 
were remarkable for the vividness of their colouring (Brodia), the markings 
of which are still recognisable in the fossil specimens. One of the most 
singular features yet observed among these ancient insects is the union in 
the same individual of types of structure which are now entirely distinct. 

1 B. U.8. G. S. No. 71 (1891). The number has since been increased. See the later 
synopses of Dawson and Brongniart quoted below. 

2 Scudder, B. U.8. G. 8. No. 124 (1895), p. 21. 
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M. Ch. Brongniart has shown that wings which were admittedly neuro 
pterous, and were referred to the genus IJidyoneura , were really attached 
to bodies which are unquestionably orthopterous. 1 

An interesting discovery was made by Lyell and Dawson in 1850 
when they found that the erect fossil trees in the coast-section of Car¬ 
boniferous strata, South Joggins, Nova Scotia, decayed in the centre 
while still standing, and have consequently preserved in their interior 
remains of some of the air-breathers of the time. Since that time the 
progress of research has brought to light a large number of specimens 
which, at the last census published by Dawson in 1894, included 26 
species of vertebrates, 33 of arthropoda (insects, scorpions, and myria¬ 
pods), and 5 of pulmonate mollusks. The insects comprise species of 
cockroach (Arcldmylacris, Mylacris , Peirnblaitina ), mayfly (. Flatephnnem ), 
and stick-insects (HaplojYilebium). The vertebrates are all small amphi¬ 
bians, which probably crawled into the hollow tree-trunks to die. The 
pulmonate shells were land-snails (. Demlropwjut , Fyramkluh , Archasozonites ). 2 

The earliest known amphibia appeared in Carboniferous times, and, so 
far as known, all belonged to the order Stegocephalia* (Labyrinthodonts, 
&c.). 3 They had a salamander-like body with relatively weak limbs 
and a long tail. Sometimes the limbs seem to have been undeveloped, 
so that the body was serpent-like. The head was protected by bony 
plates, and there was likewise a ventral armour of integumentary 
scales. The British Carboniferous rocks have yielded about 20 genera 
(Anthracoscmms, Loxomma, Ophiderpetou, Fholiderpeton , Pteroplax, Kera- 
ierpeton , Uroemdyhis, &c.). These were probably fluviatile animals of 
predaceous habits, living on fish, Crustacea, and other organisms of 
the fresh or salt waters of the coal-lagoons. The tree trunks of Nova 
Scotia above alluded to have furnished 9 genera of small, no doubt 
terrestrial, forms (Hylonomus, Flyleqwion , Dcndrerpeion). The larger 
amphibia of the time are believed to have measured 7 or 8 feet in 
length; some of the smaller examples, though adult and perfect, do not 
exceed as many inches. 4 The coal-field of Bohemia, which may be in 

1 Oh. Brongniart, B. 8. (J. F. (3), xi. p. 142; c Reeherches pour servir a l’histoire des 
Insectes Fossiles cles Temps Prinmires,’ 2 vols. quarto, St. Etienne, 1804. Scudder, Geol. 
Mag. 1881, p. 293, 1896, p. 10 ; Mem. Boston . Soc. Nat . Hist. iii. (1883), p. 213 ; Froc. Anier. 
Acad. 1884, p. 167 ; B. U. 8. G. 8. Nos. 31, C59, and 124. H. Woodward, < x >. 7. G . 8. 1872, 
p. 60. J. W. Dawson’s “ Synopsis,” cited in the following note. The student interested in 
the study of fossil insects will find Mr. Scudder’s Bibliography of the subject, B. U. 8. C. 8. 
No. 71, a valuable book of reference. 

a Lyell and Dawson, Q. J. G. 8. ix. (1853), p. 58. J. W. Dawson, “Synopsis of the air- 
breathing animals of the Palaeozoic (rocks) in Canada up to 1894,” Trans. Itog. 8oe. Canada. 
1894, sect. iv. pp. 71-88. The list includes a few examples not obtained from the tree 
trunks, and from Cape Breton and Pictou, likewise a small number of arachnids and insects 
from, the so-called “ Devonian ” plant-bearing strata of St. John, N.B. The latter, as has 
already been pointed out, are claimed by palteobotanists as undoubtedly belonging to the 
Coal-measures. 

8 See British Museum “ Catalogue of Possil Reptilia and Amphibia,” Part iv. by R. 
Lydekker, 1890. 

4 Miall. Brit. Assoc. 1873, 1874. 
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part Permian, has furnished a considerable number of genera and species 
of labyrinthodonts and fishes. 1 Marsh has described a series of foot¬ 
prints from the middle Coal-measures of South-eastern Kansas, some 
of which, he thought, were probably amphibian, others lacertilian or even 
deinosaurian. The most abundant of the larger prints have four toes on 
both fore and hind feet, while in another type the fore-feet had five toes 
and those behind only four. 2 

It has been hitherto the general experience of geologists that fossil 
plants do not serve so well for purposes of geological classification as 
fossil animals (pp. 832, 839, 848). 3 Eut there can be no doubt that 
certain broad stratigraphical subdivisions may be based on the evidence 
of plant remains, and the attempts in this direction that have been made 
in recent years with regard to the stratigraphy of the Carboniferous 
system, encourage the hope that when the fossil floras are more minutely 
investigated they may afford valuable assistance in stratigraphical 
determinations. It is nearly half a century since Geinitz (1856) dis¬ 
tinguished five zones in the German Carboniferous formations, each 
characterised by its own facies of vegetation. 1st. The Culm with 
Lepidodendron reltheimianwn , Catamites transitionis , 4 followed by the remain¬ 
ing four zones, which comprise the productive Coal-measures; viz. 2nd, 
the zone of Sigillarias ; 3rd, the zone of Calamites; 4th, the zone of 
Annularia; and 5th, the zone of Ferns. 5 6 Twenty years later Grand’ 
Eury gave a much more elaborate classification of the Carboniferous 
system of Central France, according to the succession of vegetation, as 
shown in the following table : G — 

Supra-Carboniferous Flora, simpler and less rich than that below, showing a 
passage into the Permian flora above, characterised by a rapid diminution of Alethoptcris, 
Odontopteris xenoptcroides , Dicfyoptcrls, Annularia, Sphenophyllnm. The Calamites are 
represented by abundant individuals of C. varians and 0, Suclcowii, also Aslerophyllites 
equisetiformis: the ferns by Pecopteris cyatheoides. P. hemitelLouies, Udontopteris minor, 
0. Achlotheimii, several species of JSfeuroptepis, &c.; the Sigillarias by A. Brardii, A. 
spimdosa, and Atigmaria ficoidcs; Cordaites by numerous narrow-leaved forms; the 
Calamodendra by a prodigious abundance of some species, e.g. Oalamodendron bistriatum, 


1 0. Feistmantel, Archiv. JYaturw. Landesdurehforseh. Bohmen. v. No. 3 (1883), p. 52 ; 
and especially the great monograph of A. Fritsch, “ Fauna der Gaskohle Bolimens,” 1879 
and subsequent years. 

2 Amer. Jo urn . Aci. xlviii. (1894), p. 81. 

:i Some palaeobotanists, however, hold a contrary opinion. See, for instance, Mr. Kidston, 
Proc. Roy. Phys. Aoc. Edin . xii. (1893), p. 184. Possibly the reason for the prevalent belief 
is to be found, as he suggests, in the fact that fossil plants have been less fully studied than 
fossil animals, especially from a stratigraphical point of view. 

4 Now known as Asterocalwmiies scrobiculatus. 

5 ‘Geognost. Darst. Steink. Sachsen,’ 1856, p. 83 ; ‘Die Steinkohlen Deutschlands,’ 1865, 
i. p. 29. 

6 ‘Flore Carbonifere du Departement de la Loire et du Centre de la France,’ Cyrille 
Grand’ Eury, Mem. Aar. Etrangers , xxiv. (1877). This table is here given as the fullest 
available synopsis of the classification of the Carboniferous system of a single country on the 
basis of fossil plants. But further and more extended research is required before a scheme 
of arrangement can be perfected that may be capable of general application. 
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Catamites cruciatus, Arthropiius subcommunis ; the conifers by Walchia piniformis and 
some othei's. 

Upper Coal Flora (properly so called).—Calamites often abundant— Catamites 
interruptus, C. SucTcowii, C. cannxformis, C. cruciatus , Asterophyllites hippuroides, 
Macrostachya irifimdihiliformis (very common), Annularia bremfolia, and A. longifolia 
(common throughout), Sphenopthyllum oblongifolium. Ferns richly developed, par¬ 
ticularly of the genera JPecopteris (P. unit a, arguta, polymorphct , and especially 
Schlotheimii); Odontopteris ( 0. reichiana, Brardii, mixoneura, xenopteroides, the last 
extremely abundant); Gaulopteris macrodiscus, Alethopteris Grandini in great profusion, 
Callipteridium (C. ovatum, gig as, densifolia, common). Lepidodendra have almost 
disappeared ; Sigillarim are not uncommon (S. rhitydolcpis, S. Brardii), with Stig- 
mariopsis and Syringodendron. Cordaites occurs in great abundance ; the conifers are 
represented by JFalchia piniformis and a few other species. 

Upper Coal Flora—(Lower Zone, Flore du terrain houillcr sous-superienre ).— 
Calamites and Asterophyllites abundant in individuals and species (C. Snclcowii, Cistii, 
camiaforrnis, mrians, approximatus, A. rigid-us, grand is, hippuroides). Annular at 
radiata, Sphenophyllum . Among the ferns there are few true sphenopterids, but 
Neuropteris is common (N. fiexuosa, aurieulata), also Odontopteris ( 0 . reichiana, 
Schlotheimii), Pecopteris (P. arborescens, pulchra, candolliana, villosa, oreoptcridia, 
crenulata, aspidoides, elegans), Gaulopteris, Psaronins. Lepidodendra are few (X. Stern¬ 
berg Li, elegans, Lcpidostrobus sitb-mriabilis, Lepidophloios laricinus, Knorria Sellout, 
Lepidophyllum mnjus). Sigillarioid forms are likewise on the wane when compared 
with their profusion below (Sigillaria clliptica, Candollii, tcssdlata, elegans, grasiana, 
Brardii, spinulosa; Syringodendron cyclostigma, distans ; Stigmavia ficoides abundant). 
Cordaites, however, now becomes the dominant group of plants, blit with a somewhat 
different facies from that which it presents in the middle Coal-measures (C. horassifolius, 
C. principalis, Dadoxylon Brandiingii, Oardiocarpns emarginatus , Gutbieri, major, 
ovatus). Calamites cruciatus makes its appearance, also JFalchia piniformis. 

Middle Coal Flora—(Upper Zone, Supra-moyenne ),—Calamites numerous (C. 
Suchowii, Cistii, camuiformis, ramosus; Asterophyllites foliosus, longifolius, grandis, 
rigidiis ; Annularia minuta, bremfolia; Sphenophyllum saxifragnfoliuni, Schlotheimii, 
iruncatum, majus. Ferns represented by Sphenopteris (S, latifolia, irregularis, trifolio - 
lata, cristata, &c.). Prepecopteris (maximum of this genus), Jhcopieris (P. ahbremaia ,, 
villosa, Cistii, oreoptcridia, &c.), Gaulopteris, Neuropteris, and other genera. Lepido¬ 
dendra are not infrequent (Lepidodendron acnlcatnm, Sternbcrgii, elegans, rimosum; 
Lcpidostrobus mriabilis; Lepidophloios laricinus, Lepidophyllum majus\, and various 
Lycopodites. The proportion of Sigillaria is always large (S. Cortei, intermedia, Silli- 
manni, tesscllata, cyclostigma, altermvns, Brongnia.rti, Stigmaria ficoides, minor). 
Pseudosigillaria is abundant, especially P. monostigma. Cordaites appears in some 
places abundantly (C. borassifolius, Artesia tramversa, Oladiscm schnorriauus), and its 
fruits are numerous and varied (Cardiomrpus emarginatus, orbicularis, ovtttns). 

Middle Coal Flora (properly so called), characterised above all by the dominant 
place of the Sigillarioids, which now surpass the lepidoden droids and form the main 
mass of the coal-seams. The genus Sigillaria here attains its maximum development 
(S. Grosser i, angnsta, scutdlata, intermedia i, elongata, notata, alternants, rugosa, reni- 
formis, leopoldina, and many more; Pseudosigillaria striata, rimosa, monosligma; 
Stigmaria ficoides, minor). Lepidodendroids are large and frequent ( Lepidodendron 
aculeatum, obovatum, caudatum, rimosum, SternbergU, elegans; Lepidophloios laricinus; 
Ulodendron majus, minus; Ifalonia tubcrculata, tortuosa, regular is; Lepidophyllum. 
majus; Lepidostrobus mriabilis). The ferns are abundant and varied; the Sphenop¬ 
terids include many species, of which Sphemptcris Iloeninghausii and tenella are common 
(also S. Bromii, Schlotheimii, tennifolia, rigida, furcata, elegans); Alethopteris is very 
plentiful (A. lonchitica, Serlii , Mantelli, h&terophylla) ; also Lonchopteris Bricii and L . 
Pbhlii; Prepecopteris, Pecopteris, Megdphyton, Neuropteris {N. flexuosa, Loshii, ienui* 
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folia, gigautca), Cyclopteris , Aulacoptcris. The calamites are widely diffused and 
abundant, especially Calamites dabius, undulatus, ramosus, decoratus, Steinhaueri ; 
Aster ophyllites subhippuroidcs, grand is, longifolius ; Volkinannia binneycma ; Spheno- 
plujllum seems here to reach its maximum, characteristic species being S. emarginatum, 
saxifragmfolium, crosum, dentatum , truncatum, Schlotheimii. Some coals and shales 
abound with Cardiocarpus, also Trigonocarpus , and Noggerathici. 

Middle Coal Flora—(Lower Zone, Flore houillere sous-moyenne ).—Lepidodendroids 
are characteristically abundant and varied (Lepidodemlron aculeatum , obovatum, crenatum, 
Hctidingeri, undulatum, longifolium ; and Lepidophloios laricinus, intermedins , crassi- 
caulis; Ulodendron, abundant in England, U. dichotomum, punctatum, majus, minus , 
&c.; Halonia ; tortuosci, regu/aris, &c.). Sigillarioids are numerous (Sigillaria oculata, 
elegans, scutellaia, elongata, rna.mil/aris, alveolaris, reniformis; Stigmaria ficoides, 
•minor, stellata, reticulata; Dktyoxylon, Lyginodcndron). Calamites abound (C. can¬ 
nmformis, Suckowii, Cistii, decoratus, approximates; Aster ophyllites subhippuroides, 
longifolius ; Volkmannia polystaehya). Ferns likewise form a notable part of the flora 
especially sphenopterids (Sphenopteris latifolia, acutifolia, elegans, disseda, furcata, 
GkravenhorstH, nervosa, muricata, obtusiloba, trifoliata ); also Prepecopteris silesiaca, 
oxyphylla, dockeri, dentata; Mcgaphyton majus; Pecopteris ophiodcrmatica and other 
similar forms. The neuropterids become abundant (Neuropteris heterophylla, Loshii, 
gigantea, temiifolia; Cyclopteris obliqua; Alethoptcris lonclvitica, &c.). The abundant 
Cordaites of the higher measures are absent, though the fruit Carpolitlius occasionally 
occurs. 

Infra Coal-measure Flora—(Millstone grit, Vctage infra-houiller), characterised 
essentially by lepidodendroids and stigmarias .—Zepidodendron aculeatum, obovatum 
crenatum, hrevifolium, caudatum, earinatum, rimosum, volkmanniannm; Ulodendron 
punctatum, ellip>ticum, majus; Halonia tuberculosa; Lepidophloios intermedins, laricinus. 
Sigillaria is not very common, but S. oculata, alvcolata (Stern.), Knorrii, trigona, 
minima, and other species occur. The ferns are more varied than in older parts of the 
system, sphenopterids being the dominant types (Sphenopteris distans, elegans, tridacty¬ 
lites, furcata, disseda, rigida, divarkata, linearis, acutiloba, &c.). The genus Pecopteris 
is represented by a few species. Neuropteris is comparatively rare (iV. Loshii, tenuifolia), 
Alethoptcris appears in tbe widespread species A. lonchitka, and a few others. Calamites 
are not relatively abundant (Calamites undulaUis, Steinhaueri, communis, cannmformis, 
Cistii; Asterophyllitesfoliosus, &c.). 

Flora of the Upper Greywaeke.—Lepidodendroids are the prevalent forms 
{Zepidodendron earinatum, polypliyllnm, vollemannianum, rugosum, caudatum, aculeatum , 
obovatum ; Halonia tetrasticha, regularis; Ulodendron ovale, commutatum). Stigmaria 
in several species occurs, sometimes abundantly ; but Sigillaria is rare (S. undulata, 
Voltzii, cosfata, subclcgans, venosa, Guerangeri, verneuillana). Calamites are not in¬ 
frequent (C. Poemeri, Voltzii, cannmformis, &c.). Tbe ferns are chiefly sphenopterids 
{Sphenopteris disseda, elegans , Gcrsdorfii, distans, tridadylites, schistorum; Cyclopteris 
temiifolia, Haidingeri, flabellata ; Prepecopteris aspera, subdentata; Neuropteris hetero¬ 
phylla, Loshii). 

Flora of the Culm, characterised by tbe abundance of lepidodendroids of the type 
of L. veltheimianum (with Knorria imbricata), by the number of Bornia transitions, 
associated with Calamites Poemeri, Stigmaria ficoides (and other species), and by the 
abundance of the palseopterid ferns {Palmopteris Machandi, antigua, disseda, Qalym- 
matotheca ( Sphenopteris) affinis (Fig. 401); Gardiopteris frondosa; Phodea divarkata, 
elegans, moravica; Sphenopteris Gbpperti, Schimperi, &c.). 

Carboniferous Limestone Flora.—The palaeopterid ferns reach a maximum 
{Palmopteris inceguikitera, lindsemformis, polymorpha, frondosa, Calymmatotheca affinis ). 
Sphenopterid forms are found in Sphenopteris bifida, lanceolata, confertifolia. The old 
genus Gyclostigma here disappears {C. rninnta, Nathorstii). The more characteristic 
lepidodendroids are Zepidodendron weikianum, veltheimianum, squamosum; Knorria 
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imbricata, acicularis. The flora includes also Stigmaria jicoides, rugosa; Bomia tran¬ 
sit ionis ; Asterophyllitcs elegans , &c. 

This subject has increasingly engaged the attention of palseobotanists 
during recent years. The late D. Stur, whose labours in the Carbonifer¬ 
ous flora were so fruitful, correlated the Carboniferous system of Britain 
with that of Central Europe mainly by means of the plants. He regarded 
the Coal-measures of Wales and the west of England generally as 
equivalent to the higher series of Germany, those of central and northern 
England and Scotland as equivalent to the lower series, both of these 
series being represented in Lancashire. 1 The question has since been taken 
up with much zeal and success by Mr. Kidston, with reference to the 
British Carboniferous flora, and he is still engaged in the investigation. 
A preliminary statement of his results was published by him in 1893, to 
which further reference will be made in the sequel. 2 Mr. I). White has 
likewise insisted upon the stratigraphical succession of floras in the 
southern anthracite coal-field of Pennsylvania. He thinks that the plants 
of the Pottsvilie Formation in that field “ exhibit a rapid development 
and series of changes or modifications, which if treated with great 
systematic refinement are of high stratigraphical value.” 3 


| 2. Local development. 

The European development of the Carboniferous system presents certain well- 
marked local types, which bring clearly before the mind some of the successive 
geographical features of the time. During the earlier half of the Carboniferous period, 
there still lay much land towards the north and north-west of the present European 
area, whence a continuous supply of sandy and muddy sediment was derived. A sea of 
moderate depth and clear water extended from the Atlantic across the site of Central 
Ireland, the heart of England and Belgium into Westphalia. The southern margin of 
this ancient Mediterranean was probably formed by the ridge of older Palaeozoic and 
crystalline rocks, which, extending from the west of England into the Boulonnais, and 
from Brittany into Central Prance, sweeps eastward by the uplands of the Ardennes, 
Hundsriick, Tamius, and Thuringer W T ald into Saxony and Silesia. In the deeper and 
clearer water, massive beds of limestone accumulated ; but towards the land, at least on 
the north side of the sea, there was an increasingly abundant deposit of sand and mud, 
with occasional seams of coal and sheets of limestone. The whole region underwent 
slow subsidence and infilling of sediment, until at last vast marshes and jungles occupied 
tracts that had been previously sea. By degrees, the lower parts of the surrounding 
land were likewise submerged beneath the accumulating coal-growths, which conse¬ 
quently spread over the sinking areas. Hence, while across the central portions of the 
Carboniferous region the normal succession of strata presents a lower marine division, 
consisting mainly of limestone, and an upper brackish-water division, composed of sand¬ 
stones, shales, and coal-seams, the marginal tracts show hardly any limestone, some of 
them indeed, as in Central France, containing only the highest part of the upper 
division. 


1 Jahrb. IC K. Geol. Reichsanst, 1889. 

2 Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1890-91), pp. # 63, 391 419 ; xxxvii. (1893), p. 307. 
Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin . xii. (1893), p. 219. 

2 20 th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. S. (1900), pp. 749-918. 
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The British Isles. 1 —The general sequence just referred to is well illustrated in 
the structure of the Carboniferous tracts of Britain, which being sufficiently extensive 
to contain more than one type of the system, cast interesting light on the varied 
geographical conditions under which the rocks were accumulated. As the land, whence 
the chief supplies of sediment were derived, rose mainly to the north and north-west, 
while the centre of England and Ireland lay under clear water of moderate depth, the 
sea shallowed northwards into Scotland, and its bottom was covered with constantly 
accumulating banks of sand and sheets of mud. Hence vertical sections of the 
Carboniferous system of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in which they 
are taken. The subjoined table may be regarded as expressing the typical subdivisions 
which can be recognised, with modifications, in all parts of the country :— 


3. 


Coal-measures- 


"‘Upper .series of red and grey sandstones, clays, and sometimes 
breccias, with occasional seams and streaks of coal and Spirorbis 
limestone. This group contains workable coals in the Bristol and 
Somerset (Radstock and Farrington), South Wales, and Forest 
of Dean fields, but in otho" parts England is represented by red 
sbales without workable <■. a I- U-1 on p. 1049). 

Middle or chief coal-bearing series of sandstones, clays, and shales, 
with numerous workable coal-seams (p. 1048). 

Lower Coal-measures or Gannister beds,—flagstones, sbales, and thin 
j coal - seams, with in some districts hard siliceous pavements 
| (gannister). Many of the characteristic plants of the Middle 
\ Coal-measures are here absent. 


f Grits, flagstones, and shales, with thin seams of coal and occasional 
layers of fossiliferous limestone and shale. The plants are 
generally scarce and badly preserved, but are of Coal-measure forms 
| and specifically distinct from these of the strata below. The 

I limestones are marine and the fossils contained in them are 

l. generally common to the Carboniferous Limestone below (p. 1047). 

"'Yoredalo Group of shales, limestones, and grits, passing laterally into 
the iliick limestones of the centre and south-west of England. 
The limestones and calcareous shales contain Carboniferous 
Limestone fossils. The dark shales and sandstones yield plants 
which can be distinguished from those of the true Coal-measures. 
The prevalent form is Lepidodendron veltheimianum ; 8n])£>v<ptPrh- 
dicksonioides, 8. Lin hi', h. J/aorri, 8. Gersdorfi , 


1 For detailed information regarding British Carboniferous rocks and fossils the student 
may consult, among early works, Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshire/ 1836, and papers by 
Prestwich (Geol. Trans . 2nd ser. v.), and Sedgwick (op. cit . iv. Q. J. G. 8. viii. Proc. Geol. Soc. 
ii.). Of later date are memoirs by Binney (Q. J. G. 8. ii. xviii.) ; Kirkby (op. cit. xxxvi.) ; 
Davis and Lees, ‘ West Yorkshire/ 1878; G. PI. Morton, numerous papers in Proc. 
Liverpool Geol. Soc. ; Hull’s ‘Coal-Fields of Great Britain.’ The Memoirs of the. Geological 
Survey will be found to supply much detailed information for the various Carboniferous 
tracts of Britain ; see, for example, the “ Geology of the Yorkshire Coal-Field,” by Messrs. 
Green and Russell, “Geology of Flint and Mold,” by A. Strahan, and the Memoir on the 
South Wales Coal-field, of which several parts have appeared. 

The proposal to arrange the stratigraphical subdivisions of the British Carboniferous 
system on the basis of a study of the zonal distribution of the fossil plants, has been 
supplemented by the endeavour to work out the same idea with reference to the animal 
remains, and some progress has been made in the subject. See Garwood and Marr, Geol. 
Mag. 1895, p. 550, also 1896, p. 46. Wheelton Hind, op. cit. 1896, p. 255 ; 1897, pp. 159, 
205 ; 1898, p. 61. G. H. Morton, op. cit. 1897, p. 132. A committee for the consideration 
of the question has been appointed by the British Association, Reports, 1896, 1897, 1899, 
pp. 371-376. 
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Carboniferous 

Limestone 

series 


Machanekii and Arclueopteris Tschermaki , appear to be restricted 
to the Carboniferous Limestone series (p. 1042). 1 

Thick (Scaur or Main) limestone in south and centre of England and 
Trelnml. pa^incr northwards into sandstones, shales, and coals with 
1 i!::^■ -:-(:i:ii:: corals, polyzoa, brachiopods, lamellibranchs), 
of which a more detailed account follows this table. 

Lower Limestone Shale of south and centre of England (marine fossils 
like those of overlying limestone). The Calciferous Sandstone 
group of Scotland (marine, estuarine, and terrestrial organisms), 
which probably represents the Scaur Limestone and Lower Lime¬ 
stone Shale, and graduates downward insensibly into the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone, is described at p. 1042. 


1. Carboniferous Limestone Series and local equivalents.— In the south-west 
of England, and in South Wales, the Carboniferous system passes down conformably 
into the Old Red Sandstone. The passage beds consist of yellow, green, and reddish 
sandstones, green, grey, red, blue, and variegated marls and shales, sometimes full of 
terrestrial plants. They are well exposed on the Pembrokeshire coasts, marine fossils 
being there found even among the argillaceous beds at the top of the Red Sandstone 
series. They occur with a thickness of about 500 feet in the gorge of the Avon near 
Bristol, but show less than half that depth about the Forest of Bean. At their base 
there lies a bone-bed containing abundant palatal teeth. Not far above this horizon 
plant-bearing strata are found. Hence these rocks bring before us a mingling of terres¬ 
trial and marine conditions. In Yorkshire, near Lowther Castle, Brough, and in 
Ravenstonedale, alternations of red sandstones, shales, and clays, containing Btigmarm 
and other plants, occur in the lower part of the Carboniferous Limestone. Along the 
eastern edge of the Silurian hills of the Lake District, at the base of the Pennine escarp¬ 
ment and round the Cheviot Hills, a succession of red and grey sandstones, and green 
and red shales and marls .with plants, underlies the base of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
It is highly probable, however, that these red strata form merely a local base, and 
occur on many successive horizons ; so that they should be regarded not as marking any 
particular period, but rather as indicating the recurrence or persistence of certain peculiar 
littoral conditions of deposit during the subsidence of the land (p. 652). Farther north, 
in the southern counties of Scotland, the Upper Old Red Sandstone, with its character¬ 
istic fishes, graduates upward into reddish and grey sandstones with Carboniferous 
plants. 

In Devon and Cornwall a type of the Carboniferous system is found, which, though 
it does not occur elsewhere in Britain, has been ascertained to reappear and to have a 
wide extension in Central Europe. It presents a thick series of well-bedded grits, sand¬ 
stones, shales, often dark grey, with occasional thin limestone and radiolavian cherts, 
and passes down conformably into upper Devonian strata. Though much contorted 
and faulted, like the Devonian formations of the same region, this arenaceous and shaly 
series has yielded a sufficiently large number of recognisable fossils to show its geological 
position. The plants resemble generally those found in the Calciferous Sandstone series 
of Scotland. The animal remains include species of Orthocems, Glyphioecrtr* ( Gonia - 
tites), Proleccmites ( Goniatites ), Nomismoceras ( Gomatitos), Pericychts ( Oo/datites), 
Posidonomya (P. Recheri), Chonetes , Bpirifer (B. Urci), Producf/us (P. plkatns, P. 
concentricus ), Orthis Mkhelini, Phillipsia, Gnffithides , Proetus , Cmlamnthus ctegans, 
Elonichthys AitJceni, &c., an assemblage that also points to a position low down in the 
Carboniferous system. The siliceous bands or cherts, and some of the softer shales 
have yielded 23 genera of radiolaria. 2 This series of strata is known as the Culm- 


1 The plants here mentioned are given on the authority of Mr. Kidston in bis paper in 
Proc. Roy. Phys. Boc. Edm. cited above on p. 1037. 

2 G. J. Hinde and H. Fox, Q. J. G. B. li. (1895) ; Trans. Devon. Assoc, xxviit (1896), 
p. 774. Gen. M‘Mahon, Geol. Mag. 1890, p. 106. 
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measures, and the name Culm has been adopted as the designation of this type of 
Lower Carboniferous rocks abroad. Bands of tuff, diabase, &c., mark contemporaneous 
volcanic activity during the deposition of the Devonshire Culm. 1 

In the south and south-west of England, and in South Wales, the base of the 
Carboniferous system consists of certain dark shales known as Lower Limestone 
Shale, in which a few characteristic fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone occur. 
The distinctive lamellibranch is Modiola Maectdamii. These basement beds vary up to 
rather more than 400 feet in thickness. They are overlain conformably by the thick 
mass of limestone, which in Britain and Belgium forms a characteristic member of 
the Carboniferous system. 

The name Carboniferous Limestone (or Mountain Limestone) was given by 
Conybeare to the thick mass of limestone which in the south-west of England is inter¬ 
posed between the Old Red Sandstone and the Coal-measures. As the geological 
structure of the country came to be more fully known, the limestone was found to pass 
laterally into sandy and argillaceous strata. The term Carboniferous Limestone Series 
is now applied to this division of the system, which attains its greatest thickness in the 
north, though the limestone there forms a subordinate part of the whole series. Towards 
the south, on the other hand, the limestone increases in dimensions till it practically 
constitutes the entire thickness of the series. In the Pennine chain, which forms the 
axis of the north of England, the Carboniferous Limestone series attains a thickness of 
nearly 4000 feet, yet this is not its entire depth, for its base is not seen. Of this great 
thickness the lowest visible 1600 feet consist of limestone. Traced southward this lime¬ 
stone increases in magnitude, till in the Mendip Hills it attains a thickness of about 
3000 feet. Followed, on the other hand, towards the north, the calcareous part of the 
series diminishes in Scotland to a few thin seams of limestone, the main mass of rock 
consisting of sandstone and shale with seams of coal and ironstone. The Pennine 
chain appears to have been the area of maximum depression during the early part of 
the Carboniferous period in England. The great and rapid variations in thickness of 
the limestone may indicate inequalities in the downward movement, and perhaps to 
some extent irregularities in the growth of corals and the accumulation of calcareous 
debris. The great mass of 3000 feet of limestone in the Mendip Hills dwindles down to 
less than 400 feet in the Forest of Dean, a distance of only some 30 miles. The thick¬ 
ness sinks at Abergavenny, in the east of Glamorganshire, to hardly more than 100 feet 
of thin seams of limestone and shale. Thirty miles to the south, at Barry, it has 
increased to more than 1000 feet, while only 20 miles farther west, at Porthcawl, it is 
estimated to he as much as 4500. The whole of the Carboniferous rocks of South 
Wales thicken towards the south and west. It is therefore surprising to find that 
towards the western limits of the region the Carboniferous Limestone on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire disappears altogether, 2 * * * * and the Coal-measures come immediately next to 
the older Palaeozoic rocks. This structure, however, is not improbably due to gigantic 
overtbrusts, whereby the Carboniferous Limestone has been concealed. 

Where typically developed, the Carboniferous Limestone is a massive well-bedded 
limestone, chiefly light bluish-grey in colour, varying from compact homogeneous to 
distinctly crystalline in texture, and rising into ranges of hills, whence its original name 
“Mountain Limestone.” It is sometimes, especially near Bristol and along the north 


1 De la Beche, ‘Geology of Cornwall,’ &c. Ussher, Geol. Mctg. 1887, p. 10; Proc. 
Somerset Arch. A 7 at. JHst Soc. xxxviii. (1892), pp. 111-219. 

2 Dela Beche {Mem. Geol. Surv. i. p. 112) states that the limestone is there overlapped 

by the Coal-measures. But the complicated structure of the ground was not realised in his 

day. This region is now being mapped in detail by the Geological Survey, and its structure 

will soon he better understood. See the published maps and the successive Parts of the 

Memoir on the South Wales coal-field. 
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crop of tlie South "Wales coal-held, distinctly oolitic 1 and often contains occasional 
scattered irregular nodules and nodular beds of dark chert (plitanite). 2 * Though it is 
abundantly fossiliferous, little has yet been done in working out in detail the success¬ 
ive life-zones of this great mass of rock, as has been performed so well for the corre¬ 
sponding limestone series of Belgium."’ Product an glganteus and P. com have been claimed 
as distinctive of the thick limestone, but the former ascends far above that platform. 
Some of the other organisms certainly range through the whole of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series, even up into the Coal-measures, such as Product us scm ireticulatus. 
P. scabrkulus , Edmond let rudis, Lithodomns {Moddola) lingiudis and species of Lingula , 
indicating a long continuity of the same general geographical conditions. Some portions 
of the limestone are made mainly of bunches and sheets of coral ( Lithodrotion , Phillips- 
astrma, &c.), while solitary cup corals ( Zuphrcntis , Oyathophyllum, &c.) are often pro¬ 
fusely abundant. Many of the sheets of calcareous material consist almost entirely 
of the joints and broken stems of crinoids, mingled with valves of brachiopods and 
lamellibranclis, gasteropods and cephalopoda of the genera already enumerated, while 
occasional teeth and spines of the elasmobranch fishes are dispersed through the rock. 
Such deposits point to clear and moderately deep water, into which little or no ordinary 
sediment was carried from the land, but where a prolific marine fauna gradually built up 
masses of limestone hundreds or even thousands of feet in thickness. Mr. Tiddeman 
has described under the name of u reef-knolls ” certain mound-like aggregations of 
calcareous matter, which he supposes to be partly of the nature of coral-reefs. 4 

On a weathered surface of the limestone the fossils commonly stand out conspicuously, 
as their more largely crystalline calcite enables them to resist the atmospheric influences 
better than the fine detrital material in which they lie. Even, however, limestones 
which may appear to the naked eye destitute of fossils and structureless, may be shown 
by the examination of thin slices of them under the microscope to be crowded with 
organic remains, both entire minute forms (spicules, foraminifera, racliolaria, &c.) and 
fragments of larger kinds. Diversities of colour and lithological character occur, 
whereby the bedding of the thick masses of limestone can be distinctly seen. Here and 
there, a more markedly crystalline structure has been superinduced ; while along lines 
of principal joints the rock on either side for a breadth of 20 or 30 fathoms is occasionally 
converted into yellowish or brown dolomite or “ dunstone ” (see p. 426). 

In England and in Ireland interesting evidence exists of submarine volcanoes during 
the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. In Derbyshire sheets of basalt-lava and tulf, 
locally termed “ toadstone,” together with some volcanic vents filled with agglomerate 


1 In Glamorganshire a band of white oolite 40 feet thick lies in the middle of the main 
limestone, while some parts of the lower limestone are also oolitic. 

2 The chert bands of the Carboniferous Limestone have been shown by Dr. Hinde to be 
largely composed of spicules of siliceous sponges, Geol. May . 1887, p. 435 ; and ‘ British 
Pakeozoic Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. for 1887, 1888. He has also described similar beds from the 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Spitzbergen, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 241. 

As examples of recent careful papers descriptive of the Carboniferous Limestone and the 
distribution of its fossils, reference may be made to two memoirs by the late G. H. Morton on 
the Vale of Glwyd and on Anglesey, Proc. Liverpool Geol. Hoc. 1898 and 1901 ; and 
to the memoir by Dr. Wheelton Hind and Mr. J. A. Howe, (2* T S. lvii. (1901), pin 
347-402. 

4 Brit. Assoc. 1889, p. 600 ; 1900, p. 740; Geol. Mag. 1901, p. 20. Mr. Marr regards them 
as probably due to local thickening as a consequence of rupture and overthrust {Q. J. G. S. Iv. 
1899, p. 327 ; see also Lamplugh, op. cit. lvi. 1900, p. 11). W. Hind and J. Howe, op, cit . 
lvii. (1901), p. 361. The original reef-knolls described by Mr. Tiddeman from the Clitheroe 
district appeared to me to be due to the irregular aggregation of submarine organic debris 
in situ, though I could not detect any true reef-structure. 
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and tuff, mark one of the centres of eruption. 1 Another is to he seen at the south end 
of the Isle of Man. 2 A third appears in Somerset 3 (Fig. 3341, and a fourth in Southern 
Devonshire. 4 Two widely separated volcanic tracts have been found in Ireland, one in 
King's County, the other, on a much larger and more diversified scale, in Limerick. 5 
It is in Scotland, however, as will he immediately referred to, that the most remarkable 
proofs of abundantly active Carboniferous volcanoes have been preserved. 

In the Carboniferous areas of the south-west of England and South Wales, the limits 
of the Carboniferous Limestone are well defined by the Lower Limestone Shale below, 
and by the Farewell Rock or Millstone Grit above. In the Pennine area, however, the 
massive limestone passes laterally into a series of shales, limestones, and sandstones, 
known as the Yore dale Group. 6 These cover a large area and attain a great thick¬ 
ness. In North Staffordshire they are 2300 feet thick. In Lancashire they attain 
still greater dimensions, Mr. Hull having there found them to be no less than 4500 feet 
thick. Both the lower or main (Scaur) limestone and the Yoredale group pass north¬ 
wards into sandstones and shales with coal seams. In Northumberland, the Carboni¬ 
ferous Limestone series has been grouped into the following subdivisions :— 

Upper Calcareous group, from the base of the Millstone grit to the Great Lime¬ 
stone, 350-1200 feet. 

Lower Calcareous group, from the Great Limestone to the bottom of the Dun or 
Bedesdale Limestone, 1300-2500 feet. 

Carbonaceous group, Scremerston coals, from the Dun Limestone to the top of the 
Fell Sandstone, 800-2500 feet. 

Fell Sandstone, 500-1600 feet. 

Tuedian or Cement Stone group, 500-1500 feet. 

Basement conglomerate. 

These subdivisions are not all fully developed in any one district, but the average thick¬ 
ness of the whole is at least as great as in districts farther south. 

Traced northwards into Scotland, the Carboniferous Limestone series undergoes a 
still further petrographical and palaeontological change. Its massive limestones dwindle 
down, and are replaced by thick courses of yellow and white sandstone, dark shale, and 
seams of coal and ironstone, among which only a few thin sheets of limestone are to be 
met with. Scottish geologists have named the lower part of their Carboniferous system 
the Calciferous Sandstone series. It passes down conformably into the Upper Old 
Bed Sandstone, and graduates upwards into the base of what is known as the Carboniferous 
Limestone series of Scotland. There can he no doubt, however, that it is really the strati- 
graphical equivalent of the greater part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England, 
including both the Lower Limestone Shale and the Yoredale rocks. 7 The Calciferous 
Sandstones present two distinct types of sedimentation. In the more usual of these, 
known as the Cement-Stone group, the strata consist of thin-bcdded white, yellow, and 


1 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxix. and authorities there cited. H. 
Arnold Bemrose, Q. J. G. 8. 1. (1894), p. 603 ; lv. (1889), pp. 224, 239, 548. 

2 J. Home, Trans . Geol 8oc. Min. ii. (1874), p. 332. B. Hobson, (f J. G. 8. xlvii. 
(1891), p. 432; Yn Lioar Manninagh, Douglas, January 1892, p. 337. A. G., ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap. xxix. The geology of this island has been worked out 
in detail by Mr, Lamplugh for the Geological Survey, and his memoir on the Geology of the 
Isle of Man is now in the press. 

3 Summary of Progress of Geol. Sarv. for 1898, p. 104. 

4 De la Beche, ‘Report on the Geology of Cornwall,’ &c. (1S39), p. 119. F. Rutley, 
e ‘ The Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor,” Mem. Geol . Sure. (1878). Q. J. G. 8. xxxvi. (1880), p. 
286. General M‘Mahon, op. eit. 1. (1894), p. 338. 

5 ‘Ancient Yolcanoes of Great Britain,’ chap, xxx., and references there given. 

6 Dr. Wheelton Hind, Geol. Mag. 1897, pp. 159, 205. 

7 See W. Gunn, Geol Mag. 1898, p. 342. 
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green sandstones, grey, green, blue, and red clays and sliales, with thin bands of pale 
argillaceous limestone or cement-stone. Seams of gypsum occasionally appear. These 
deposits are, on the whole, singularly barren of organic remains. They seem to have 
been laid down with great slowness, and without disturbance, in enclosed basins, which, 
as a rule, were not well fitted for the support of animal life, though occasional ostracod 
limestones and other traces of organisms may be noted, while fragmentary plants serve 
to show that the adjoining slopes were covered with vegetation. The cement-stone 
group in Central Scotland is overlain with an important volcanic platform, to which 
reference will immediately be made, but in the southern counties a corresponding 
platform lies below it. The second type of the Calciferous Sandstones is well developed 
in the Lothians and Fife. It may there be seen lying upon the volcanic rocks that 
cover the normal cement-stone group, of the upper part of which it may be the 
equivalent. It is known as the Burdie House or Oil-sliale group, and consists of yellow, 
grey, and white sandstones, with blue and black shales, clay-ironstones, limestones, 
“ cement-stones, ” and occasional seams of coal. The sandstones form excellent building 
stones, the city of Edinburgh having been built of them (p. 165). Some of the shales are 
so bituminous as to yield, on distillation, from thirty to forty gallons of crude petroleum 
to the ton of shale ; they have consequently been largely worked for the manufacture 
of mineral-oil. The limestones are usually dull, grey or yellow, and close-grained, in 
seams seldom more than a few inches thick, and graduate by addition of clay and' 
protoxide of iron into cement-stone ; but occasionally they swell out into thick lenti¬ 
cular masses like the well-known limestone of Burdie House, so long noted for its 
remarkable fossil fishes. This limestone appears to be mainly made of the crowded 
cases of a small ostracod crustacean {Lipcrditia Okeni , var. scoto-burdigalmsis). The 
coal-seams are few and commonly too thin to be workable, though one (Houston coal) 
has been mined in Linlithgowshire and several others in East Fife. The fossils of 
the Burdie House group indicate an alternation of fresh or brackish water and marine 
conditions. They include numerous plants, of which the most abundant are Ccdym- 
m,atotheca [Sphenopterls] ajfinis (Fig. 401), Rhacopteris Jiabellata, Sphenopteris pachy- 
rachis , S. bifida , Lcpidodcnitron volkmannkmum, L. vdthehnianum, Lepklostrohus fim- 
briatus, Catamites, Stigmaria ficoidcs , Araacarioxylmi. Ostracod crustaceans, chiefly 
the Leperditia above mentioned, crowd many of the shales. With these are usually 
associated abundant traces of the presence of fish, either in the form of coprolitcs, or 
of scales, bones, plates, and teeth. The following are characteristic ganoid species : 
Elonichthys striolatus, E. llobmnxi , Ilhadinichthys ornatissimus, Nematoptychins 
Greenockii, Eurynotus crenatus (Fig. 400), llhizodus llibberti , MegalicMhys sp. with 
the selachians Gyracanthus forma sits, Gallopristodus ( Cienoptychim) pedinatus and 
Tristichius arcualus. At intervals throughout the group, marine horizons occur, 
usually as shale hands marked by the presence of such distinctively Carboniferous 
Limestone species as Spirorbis carbtmarins, Orhimloidea [ Uiscina ] nitida , Lingula 
squamiformis, L. mytiloidcs, Murchisonia, Lellcrophon demssatns, Qoniatitcs, Orthoceras 
cyltndraceum, 0. sulcatum. The marine bands increase in number in the East of Fifed 

One of the most singular features of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Scotland is 
the prodigious abundance of intercalated volcanic rocks. So varied, indeed, are the 
characters of these masses, and so manifold and interesting is the light they throw 
upon volcanic action, that the region may be studied as a typical one for this class of 
phenomena. (See Book IY. Part VII. Sect, i.) Inland sections are abundant on the 
sides of the hills and in the stream-courses, while along the sea-shorc the rocks have 

1 For descriptions of the Calciferous Sandstone group, see Maclaren, * Geology of Fife 
mid the Lothians ’; also the Explanations to accompany the Maps of the Geological Survey 
of Scotland, particularly those on Sheets 14, 22, *23, 32, 33, and 34 ; the Memoir on Central 
and Western Fife (1900) and that on Eastern Fife (1902). T. Brown, Trans. Roy. 8oc. 
Edin. xxii. (1861), p. 385. Kirkby, Q. J. G. 8. xxxvi. p. 559. 
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been admirably exposed. Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carboni¬ 
ferous time may be recognised: (1) Plateaux, where the volcanic materials, discharged 
copiously from many scattered openings, now form broad tablelands or ranges of hills, 
sometimes many hundreds of square miles in extent and 1500 feet or more in thickness ; 
(2) Puys, where the ejections were often confined to the discharge of a small amount of 
fragmentary materials from a single independent vent, and where, when lavas and 
showers of ash were thrown out, they generally covered only a small area round the 
volcano which discharged them. 1 

The Plateau type of eruption was specially developed during the deposition of the 
Calciferous Sandstones. Its lavas consist of augite-olivine rocks (picrites, limburgites), 
basalts, andesites, and trachytes, while its necks or vents are filled with agglomerates, 
felsites, and in East Lothian, phonolites. Sheets of tuff are intercalated among the 
bedded lavas. The Puy type was, on the whole, of later date, reaching its chief de¬ 
velopment during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone. Its lavas are mostly basalts 
of various types, together with limburgites, picrites, and diabases. Tuffs and ag¬ 
glomerates are abundant, not infrequently containing organic remains (Figs. 330-333). 

While the scattered vents of the puys, with their associated lavas and tuffs, occur 
on many horizons, the plateau-lavas occupy a tolerably definite position in the Calci¬ 
ferous Sandstones, though sometimes confined to the lower part of that group, sometimes 
ascending to the very base of the Carboniferous Limestone series. This volcanic zone 
forms an important feature in the geology of Southern Scotland. Composed of nearly 
horizontal sheets of andesite, diabase, and basalt, it extends from the Clyde islands 
on the west to Stirling on the east, and sweeps in high tablelands through Renfrewshire 
and Ayrshire. It reappears in East Lothian, and presents there some interesting and 
remarkably fresh trachytic lavas. In Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, and Kirkcudbright, 
the volcanic sheets already referred to a intervene between the top of the Old Red 
Sandstone and base of the Cement stones, and extend across into the English border. 

The Carboniferous Limestone series of Scottish geologists, probably represents 
the upper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of England. The main or Twelve-fathom 
limestone of Yorkshire, which lies not far below the Millstone grit, has been traced into 
the north of Northumberland. The continuity of the outcrops is then interrupted by 
the Silurian ridge of the Lammermuir Hills, hut if the identification of the uppermost 
Yoredale limestones of Northumberland with the lower limestones of the Scottish series 
near Dunbar be correct, it will follow that the so-called “Carboniferous Limestone series” 1 
of Scotland lies above the Yoredale rocks, and indicates a great northward development 
of the highest strata of the Carboniferous Limestone series of England. 2 As represented 
north of the Tweed, this series consists mainly of sandstones, shales, fire-clays, and coal- 
seams, with a few comparatively thin seams of encrinal limestone. The thickest of these- 
limestones, known as the Hurlet or Main limestone, is usually about 6 feet in thickness, 
but in the north of Ayrshire swells out to 100 feet, which is the most massive bed of 
limestone in any part of the Scottish Carboniferous system. It is made of marine 
organisms, some parts being sheets of lithodendron coral. Together with the shales, 
overlying it, it is the great repository of the marine fossils of the series. It forms one 
of a group of limestone beds at the base of the series, and lies upon a seam of coal, in 
some places associated with pyritous shales, which have been largely worked as a source 
of alum. This superposition of a bed of marine limestone on a seam of coal is of 
frequent occurrence in Scotland. 3 Above these lower limestones comes a thick mass of 

1 The volcanic geology of this region is fully discussed in my ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain,’ and in the Cfeol. Sure. Memoirs cited on the previous page. See also ante, pp. 
749-753, 755-764. 

2 TV. Gunn, Geol. May . 1898, p. 342. 

3 For examples of remarkable alternations of marine and lagoon conditions, see GeoL 
Surrey Memoir, “Eastern Fife,” 1902. 
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strata containing many valuable coal-seams and ironstones (Lower or Edge Coals). 
Some of tliese strata are full of terrestrial plants ( Lcpidodendron, Sigillaria , Stigmaria , 
Sphenopteris, Alcthoptcris) ; others, particularly the ironstones, and the shales associated 
with the limestones and ironstones, contain marine shells, such as Lingula, Orbicvloidea, 
Nuculaact ( Lcda), Myalina , Euomphalus . Numerous remains of fishes have been obtained, 
more especially from some of the ironstones and coals (Gyracanthus formosus and other 
fin-spines, Mcgcilichthys Eibberti , Rhizodus Ribbcrti , with species of Elonichthys , Acan- 
thodes, Ctenoptychvus, &c.). Remains of labyrinthodonts have also been found in this 
group of strata, and have been detected even down in the Burdie House limestone. The 
highest division of the Scottish Carboniferous Limestone series consists of a group of 
sandstones and shales, with a few coal-seams, and three, sometimes more, bands of 
marine limestone. Although these limestones are each only about 2 or 3 feet thick, 
they have a wonderful persistence throughout the coal-fields of Central Scotland. As 
already mentioned (p. 651), they can be traced over an area of at least 1000 square 
miles, and they probably extended originally over a considerably greater region. The 
Hurlet limestone, with its underlying coal, can also be followed across a similar extent 
of country. Hence it is evident that, during certain epochs of the Carboniferous period, 
a singular uniformity of conditions prevailed over a large region of deposit in the centre 
of Scotland. 

As above stated, a distinguishing feature of the Carboniferous Limestone series of 
Scotland is the abundance of its intercalated volcanic rocks of the puy type. They are 
well developed in the basin of the Forth and in North Ayrshire. The lavas and tuffs 
are interbedded among the ordinary sedimentary strata, and the tuffs are sometimes 
full of plants or of marine shells, crinoids, &c. (pp. 755, 756). The volcanic activity 
ceased before the time of the Millstone Grit. 

The difference between the lithological characters of the Carboniferous Limestone 
series, in its typical development as a great marine formation, and in its arenaceous 
and argillaceous prolongation into the north of England and Scotland,' has long been 
a familiar example of the nature and application of the evidence furnished by strata as 
to former geographical conditions. It shows that the deeper and clearer water of the 
Carboniferous sea spread over the site of the central and south-western parts of England ; 
that land lay to the north, and that, while the whole area was undergoing subsidence, 
the maximum movement took place over the area of deeper water. The sediment 
derived from the north, during the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, seems to have 
sunk to the bottom before it could reach the great basin in which foraminifers, corals, 
crinoids, and mollusks were building up the thick calcareous deposit. Yet the thin 
limestone bands, which run so persistently among the lower Carboniferous rocks in 
Scotland, prove that there were occasional episodes during which sediment ceased tc 
arrive, and when the same species of shells, corals, and crinoids spread northwards 
towards the land, forming for a time, over the sea-bottom, a continuous sheet of cal¬ 
careous ooze, like that of the deeper water farther south. These intervals of limestone- 
growth no doubt point to times of more rapid submergence, perhaps also to other 
geographical changes, whereby the sediment was for a time prevented from spreading 
so far. It is further deserving of remark that the fossils in these thin upper limestones 
in Scotland, though specifically identical with those in the thick lower limestones and 
in the massive Carboniferous Limestone of central and south-western England, are often 
dwarfed forms, as if the conditions of life were much less favourable than where the 
thicker sheets of calcareous material were accumulated. The corals, for instance, are 
generally few in number and small in size, and the large Productus {P. giganims) is 
reduced to a half or third of its usual dimensions. 

Viewed as a whole, the Carboniferous Limestone series of the northern part of the 
British area contains the records of a long-continued but intermittent process of sub¬ 
sidence. The numerous coal-seams, with their undef^claifs, may be regarded as surfaces 
of vegetation that grew in luxuriance on wide marine mud-flats. They mark pauses In 
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the subsidence. Perhaps we may infer the relative length of these pauses from the 
comparative thicknesses- of the coal-seams. The overlying and intervening sandstones 
and shales indicate a renewal of the downward movement, and the gradual infilling of 
the depressed area with sediment, until the water once more shoaled, and the vegetation 
from adjacent swamps spread over the muddy flats as before. The occasional limestones 
serve to mark epochs of more prolonged or more rapid subsidence, when marine life was 
enabled to flourish over the site of the submerged forests. But that the sea, even 
though tenanted in these northern parts by a limestone-making fauna, was not so clear 
and well suited for the development of animal life during some of these submergences 
as it was farther south, seems to be proved by the paucity and dwarfed forms of the 
fossils, as well as by the admixture of clay in the stone. 

Ireland presents a development of Carboniferous rocks, which on the whole follows 
tolerably closely that of the sister island. In the northern counties, the lowest 
members are evidently a prolongation of the type of the Scottish Calciferous Sandstones 
and Carboniferous Limestone. In the southern districts, however, a very distinct and 
peculiar facies of Lower Carboniferous rocks is to be observed. Between the Old Bed 
Sandstone and the Carboniferous Limestone there occurs in the county of Cork an 
enormous mass (fully 5000 feet) of black and dark-grey shales, impure limestones, and 
grey and green grits, which have been so affected by slaty cleavage as to have assumed 
more or less perfectly the structure of true cleaved slates. To these rocks the name of 
Carboniferous Slate was given by Griffith. They contain numerous Carboniferous 
Limestone species of brachiopods, echinoderms, &c., as •well as traces of land-plants in 
the grit bands. Great though their thickness is in Cork, they rapidly change their 
lithological character and diminish in mass, as they are traced away from that district. 
In the almost incredibly short space of 15 miles, the whole of the 5000 feet of 
Carboniferous Slate of Bantry Bay seems to have disappeared, and at Kenmare the Old 
Eed Sandstone is followed immediately and conformably by the Limestone with its 
underlying shale. This rapid change is probably to be explained, as Jukes suggested, 
by a lateral passage of the slate into limestone ; the Carboniferous Slate being, in part 
at least, the equivalent of the Carboniferous Limestone. Between Bandou and Cork 
the Carboniferous Slate is conformably overlain by dark shales containing Coal-measure- 
fossils, and believed to be true Coal-measures. Hence in the south of Ireland, the 
thick calcareous accumulations of the limestone series appear to be replaced by a 
corresponding depth of argillaceous sedimentary rocks. 1 

The Carboniferous Limestone covers a large part of Ireland. It attains a maximum 
in the west and south-west, where, according to Mr. Kinahan, 2 it consists in Limerick 
of the following subdivisions :—- 


Upper (Burren) Limestone 
Upper (Calp) Limestone 

Lower Limestone , 

Lower Limestone Shales. 


Bedded limestone . 
Cherty zone . 
f Limestones and shales 
\ Cherty zone . 
Fenestclla limestone 
Lower cherty zone . 
Lower shaly limestones 


Feet. 

240 

20 

1000 

40 

1900 

20 

280 

100 


S600 

The chert (phtanite) bands which form such marked horizons among these limestones 
are counterparts of those found so abundantly in the Carboniferous Limestone of England 
and Scotland. Portions of the limestone have a dolomitic character, and sometimes are 


1 J. B. Jukes, Memoirs (Jeol. Survey, Ireland , Explanation of Sheets 194, 201, and 
202, p. 18 ; Explanation of Sheets 187, 195, and 196, p. 35. 

4 “ ‘Geology of Ireland,’ p. 72. 
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oolitic. Great sheets of basalt and tuff, representing volcanic eruptions of con¬ 
temporaneous date, are interpolated in the Carboniferous Limestone of Limerick (Fig. 
332). As the limestone is traced northwards, it shows a similar change to that which 
takes place in the north of England, becoming more and more split up with sandstone, 
shale, and coal-seams. 1 

2. Millstone Grit.— This name is given to a group of sandstones and grits, with 
shales and clays, which runs persistently through the centre of the Carboniferous 
system from South Wales into the middle of Scotland. In South Wales it has a depth 
of 400 to 1000 feet; in the Bristol coal-field, of about 1200 feet. Traced northwards it 
is found to be intercalated with shales, fire-clays, and thin coals, and, like the lower 
members of the Carboniferous system, to swell out to enormous dimensions in the 
Pennine region. In North Staffordshire, according to Mr. Hull, it attains a thickness 
of 4000 feet, which in Lancashire increases to 5500 feet. These massive accumulations 
of sediment were deposited on the north side of a ridge of more ancient Palaeozoic rocks, 
which, during all the earlier part of the Carboniferous period, seems to have extended 
across central England, and which was not submerged until part of the Coal-measures 
had been laid down. North of the area of maximum deposit, the Millstone Grit thins 
away to not more than 400 or 500 feet. It continues a comparatively insignificant 
formation in Scotland, attaining its greatest thickness in Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, 
where it is known as the “ Moor Hock.” In Ayrshire it does not exist, unless its 
place be represented by a few beds of sandstone at the base of the Coal-measures. 

The Millstone Grit is generally barren of fossils. When they occur, they are either 
plants, like those in the coal-bearing strata above, or marine organisms of Carboniferous 
Limestone species. In Lancashire and South Yorkshire, indeed, it contains a band of 
fossiliferous calcareous shale undistinguishable from some of those in the Yoredale 
group and Scaur limestone. * 

3. Coal-Measures. —This division of the Carboniferous system consists of 
numerous alternations of grey, white, yellow, sometimes reddish, sandstone, dark-grey 
and black shales, clay-ironstones, fire-clays, and coal-seams. In South Wales it attains 
a maximum depth of 4800 feet; in the Bristol coal-field, about 6500 feet, in North 
Staffordshire about 5000 feet, which in South Lancashire increases to 8000. These 
great masses of strata diminish as we trace them eastwards and northwards. In 
Derbyshire they are about 2500 feet thick, in Northumberland and Durham about 2000 
feet, and about the same thickness in the Whitehaven coal-field. In Scotland they 
attain a maximum of over 2000 feet. Some of these remarkable variations in thickness 
take place within short distances, as we have seen to he also tile case in regard to the 
Carboniferous Limestone series. Thus in the South Wales coal-field the Coal-measures, 
like the limestone, are thinnest towards the east and rapidly thicken westward. They 
are 1880 feet thick in Monmouthshire, and swell out to 3126 in the east of Glamorgan¬ 
shire and to 4753 feet in the west of the same county. Yet the direct distance within 
which this increase takes place is not more than 40 miles. There can be little doubt 
that the Carboniferous period was one of considerable terrestrial disturbance, some 
areas sinking, others remaining long stationary, and others undergoing upheaval. The 
occurrence of a marked unconformability in the Shropshire Coal-measures affords a 
striking proof of these movements. 2 

It must of course be borne in mind that except possibly in some parts of the 
Midlands the visible top of the Coal-measures is in Britain a denuded surface even 
when preserved under later formations, and that it is impossible to say how much 
of the strata originally deposited has been removed. Palaeontological considerations, 
to be immediately adverted to, indicate that the closing part of the Carboniferous period 
is not now represented in Britain by fossiliferous strata. Towards the end of the 


Hull’s ‘ Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland/ 2nd. edit. (1891), p. 49. 
2 W. Shone, Q. J. G. & lvii. (1901), p. 86. 
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Carboniferous period, possibly also within early Permian time, the terrestrial disturbances 
increased so much that the Carboniferous system was in many, if not most, districts 
of Britain upheaved so as to be exposed to denudation. In some areas the denudation 
was so great that the Permian rocks, as in the case of the Magnesian Limestone of 
Durham, sweep across the denuded edges of the Coal-measures, Millstone grit, and even 
the higher parts of the Carboniferous Limestone. 

The Coal-measures are susceptible of local subdivisions indicative of different and 
variable conditions of deposit. The following table shows the more important of 
these:— 


Bristol and Somerset. 

Feet. 

Upper series, com- 
Tir^ivr tlr TVrl- 

stones and shales, 
with 8 seams of 
coal underlain by 
the Farrington 
series, with a group 
of red shales having 
a distinctive flora ' 2000 
MicMl" -‘"■rips. c’.yV-Hy 
sands?-' imp.-. rtiiii 
Pennant grit (970 
feet) . . . 2000 

Lower series, con¬ 
sisting an upper 
groan (Ivingswc-n!. 

&c.) and a lower 
rr.([IrierWrt'.. 

s!.’. '.2500 

Millstone Grit. 


Glamorganshire . 1 

Feet. 

Upper series: sand¬ 
stones, shales, &c., 
with 7 workable 
coal-seams, more 
than . . . 1300 

Pennant Grit: hard, 
thick-bedded sand¬ 
stones, and 3 to 7 
workable coal- 
seams . . . 1S30 

Lower series: shales, 
ironstones, and 12 
to 25 workable coal- 
seams . . . 1070 

Millstone Grit. 


South Lancashire. 


Spirorhi« limestone. 
iroi.'U"!! ■, am! iliiii 
coal-seams 1000 to 2000 
Middle series : sand¬ 
stones, shales, clays, 
and thick coal- 
seams. The chief 
repository of coal 

3000 to 4000 
Lower or Gannister 
series : flagstones, 
shales, and thin 
coals . 1400 to 2000 

Millstone Grit. 


Central Scotland. 

Fet 

Upper red sand¬ 
stones and clays, 


■i:. u ■ 
ures of England; in 
Fife upwards of . 000 

Coal-measures: sand¬ 
stones, shales, lire- 
days, with bands 
of black-band iron¬ 
stone, and numer¬ 
ous seams of coal, 
probably represent¬ 
in'.: ;.he Lower Coal- 
measures of Eng¬ 
land. Thickness 
in Lanarkshire up¬ 
wards of . 2000 

Moor Rock, or Millstone 
Grit. 


The Coal-measures of Britain are marked by evidences of a mingling of lagoon and 
marine conditions. The numerous coal-seams with their underclays indicate the sites of 
wide tracts of swampy terrestrial vegetation. The intercalation of layers of shale and 
ironstone containing what were probably fresh-water or at least brackish water mollusks 
points to the complete or partial exclusion of the sea from these tracts, while the 
frequent interposition of hands containing undoubted marine shells shows that the sea 
could never have been far distant, but from time to time, during the slow subsidence of 
the region, spread over the submerged jungles. Hence the remarkable alternation of 
terrestrial or lagoon surfaces with the bottoms of shallow seas. 

1. The Lower Series .—The Lower Coal-measures have furnished an abundant flora, 
in which the most common species are Neuropteris heterophylla, Alethopteris lonehitica, 
A. demrrens, Sphenopteris obtusiloba, Lepidodcndron ophiurus , Ccdamites Sttclwrii 
and G. rcunosus. Sigillaria , though represented by a number of species, is not common. 
Large tree-ferns make their appearance in rare stems of Megaphyton frondoswn and 
21. approA'Lmaticm . 2 Upwards of 70 species of marine fossils have been obtained 
from this group, the most distinctive being Aviculopeeten papyraceus , Gastriocems 
{Goniatites) earbonarimn, Posuloniella lands, and P. minor. In Scotland occasional 
bands of marine fossils occur even near the top of the Coal-measures which are believed 
to be the equivalents of the Lower series of England. Thus in Fife a shale forming the 
roof of a thin coal at the top of the series contains Lingula , Orbimloidea , Productus 
semireticulatus , Adisina ( 2£%rchisonia) striatula , Bellerophon Urcii, Orthoeeras , and 
Liscites . 3 


2. The Middle Series is distinguished by its much richer Bora. While it includes the 


1 H. Iv. Jordan, Address to South Wales hist. Eng in. May 1898. “ Memoir of 
Geological Survey on South Wales Coal-field.” 

2 R. Kidston, op. supra cit. p. 225. 

:1 J. W. Kirkby, Q. J. Q. S. xliv. p. 747. 
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more frequent species found in tlie Lower series, it contains many additional forms 
peculiar to itself. The genus Sphenopteris here attains its chief development {S. 
e/randifrons, S. Scmveuri, S. Marratii , S. rotmidifolia , S. mixta, S. corlarea, S. JacqnoU, 
S. flexuosa , S. trifoliolata). The genera Odontopferis and Neuropteris are also repre¬ 
sented by a larger number of species than lias been observed on any other horizon, some 
of the species being found only here, together with a number of other genera of ferns. The 
Oalamites are strongly represented, also Sphenophyllum , Lepidodendron , and Sigillaria , 
the last-named attaining here its maximum development and being represented by 
some species only found in this subdivision (S. polyploea , S. elongata, S. deutschiana, S . 
Saalii, S. cordigrra). Cordaitcs abounds, its commonest species being here, as in the 
Lower series, 0. principalis. The most distinctive mollusks of the English Middle 
Coal-measures are Naiad itcs modioluris and Anthracomya*tnodiolccris. These shells are 
not found in immediate association with the indubitably marine organisms, but on the 
contrary are mingled with a peculiar assemblage of fishes and reptiles, annelids and 
crustaceans, such as may be supposed to have inhabited brackish or fresh water, 
together with abundant remains of terrestrial vegetation. 1 Some of the more 
characteristic fishes are Strepsodus smiroules (Fig. 409 b), PMzodopsis sauroides, Mega- 
lickthys Hibberti , Chcirodus granulosus (Fig. 409 A), Janassa linguseformis , Sphenacanthus 
hybodoides (Fig. 398), Fleur acanthus Imvissimns , Ctcnopty chius apicalis. Some species 
range from bottom to top of the Coal-measures— e.g. Calloprisiodns pcetinatns and 
Gyracanthus form osns . 2 * 

3. The Upper Series. —This highest subdivision of the English Carboniferous system, 
appears to be best developed in the Bristol and Somerset coal-field, but to be present 
also in the Midlands. It lias lately been worked out in great detail by the Geological 
Survey in North Staffordshire, where it is capable of subdivision into four distinct 
groups of strata. At the base and passing continuously and conformably down into 
the Middle series comes (a) the Black-Band group (300 to 450 feet), consisting of grey 
sandstones, marls, and clays, with some thin coals, black-band ironstones, and seams of 
Spirorbis Limestone, (b) Etruria marls (800 to 1100 feet), red and purple marls and 
clays, with thin bands of green grit and seams of Spirorbis Limestone near bottom and 
top. (c) Newcastle-under-Lyme group (300 feet), grey sandstones and shales with four 
thin coals and an entomostracan limestone at the base, {d) Keele series (above 700 
feet), red and purple sandstones and marls with thin black and grey limestones, grey 
sandstones, and an entomostracan shale at the base. :! The flora of this series is 
characterised by the prominence of ferns of the genus Pecoptcris , belonging to the 
Cyatheitcs group of Gbppert (P. arborescens, J\ oreopteridea , P. distil, P. Bucklaudit, P. 
pteroidcs, P. unita , P. creniUata, P. pivmntlfida, &c.), species which are not found on any 
other horizon. Another common fern is Alcthopteris SerUL There are likewise peculiar 
species of Sphenopteris, Odontopteris, and Ncnropteris. Tree-ferns here attain their 
maximum development. Oalamites appears to be dying out, likewise Lepidodendron 
and Lepidophloios, wliile Sigillaria shows great diminution, being represented by several 
species of which only one ( S . tesselaM) is common ; of Cordaitcs two species are known. 
A specimen of Walchia has likewise been obtained near Birmingham. 4 The fauna of 
this scries has its distinctive shell, Anthracomya PhiUipsii, together with Qarbouieola 
Vinti , the last British representative of this fresh-water genus. There occur also 
immense numbers of Spirorbis in the limestones, likewise various species of the ostracod 
genus Uarhonia and some fishes ( Elonichthys , Megalichthys Hibhcrti , Codacanthns 
leptwms , Uiplodus gibbosus, Otenodus cnstatx<s). 

1 Wheelton Hind, Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 259 ; op. cit. lv. (1899), p. 365 ; 
Palmontog. Soc. xlix, (1895). 

2 My friend Dr. Tracpiair has been kind enough to furnish me with 'information on this 

subject, which he has so carefully .studied. 

8 W. Gibson, Q. J. G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 251. 


4 It. Kidston, op. supra cit. p. 229. 
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In North Staffordshire there appears to he no break in the conformable continuity 
of the Coal-measures. But in the adjoining county of Shropshire, at a distance of not 
more than 25 or 30 miles to the south-west, a strong unconformability (locally known 
as the et Symon Fault ”) has been detected between the Middle and Upper Coal-measures. 
The older strata have been thrown into folds, over the top of which the younger series 
lias been laid down. 1 Other unconformabilities have been claimed in various districts 
both in England and Scotland. Discussion has arisen in recent years as to the value of 
these breaks and as to tlie relation of the Carboniferous to the Permian system. It has 
been proved that certain red rocks, which for many years had been regarded as Permian, 
are really continuous with undoubted Coal-measures and contain an unquestionably 
Carboniferous flora and fauna. It has likewise been demonstrated that the red colour of 
these strata is original, and consequently that the peculiar geographical conditions 
which produced the red sediments of Permian time had already set in during the 
Carboniferous period. 2 * * The Carboniferous flora persisted for a time under these 
altered conditions, but its remains become fewer as we ascend into the highest parts of 
the red series, while the fauna grows increasingly impoverished. The remarkable 
breccias which form so conspicuous a part of these red rocks in some areas of the 
Midlands, and have long been claimed as characteristically Permian, appear to form an 
integral part of the red series which graduates downward into the grey Coal-measures. 
If these breccias are retained as parts of the Permian system, it becomes clear that in 
this region no definite boundary-line can be drawn between Carboniferous and Permian 
deposits. Such gradations are of course perfectly natural, for there was no abrupt 
break in the continuity of the two periods. It may be an open question, for at least the 
present, whether or not any part of the red series of the Midlands below the base of the 
Trias should be separated from the Coal-measures and be regarded as Permian. 

The breccias just referred to have much interest in the history of geological investi¬ 
gation, inasmuch as they were claimed by Ramsay in 1855 as proofs of glacial action 
in Permian time/ 5 He pointed out their resemblance to moraine-stuff and boulder-clay, 
showing that the shapes of the stones recall those of ice-worn boulders and pebbles, 
and that in many cases they are distinctly striated. He believed that he could trace 
the origin of the contents of the breccias to the Silurian high grounds of North Wales, 
and he came to the conclusion that they had been transported by floating ice connected 
with glaciers, which existed among the hills of that region in the Permian period. 
Subsequent investigation has made it more probable that the materials of the breccias 
were not far transported, but may have been derived from a ridge of old Paloeozoic and 
pre-Cambrian rocks, the summits of which have been well-exposed by the denudation of 
the Triassic strata in Charnwood Forest and elsewhere. These deposits have been 
compared to the subaerial detritus accumulated by streams, as in the gravel fans at 
the foot of the hill-ranges in the drier parts of Western and Central Asia. But the 
character of the striation on the stones is strongly suggestive of ice-action, as is admitted 

1 T. C. Can trill, Q. J. CL & li. (1895), p. 542. W. J. Clarke, op. cit Ivii. (1901), p. 86. 

2 T. C. Cantrill, op. cit li. (1895), p. 528. W. Gibson, op. cit Ivii. (1901), p. 215. 
It will be remembered that the peculiar red sediments of the Old Red Sandstone had, in 
like manner, made their appearance while an Upper Silurian fauna was still abundant. 

8 “On the occurrence of angular, sub-angular, polished and striated fragments and 
boulders in the Permian Breccia of Shropshire, Worcestershire, &c., and on the probable 
existence of Glaciers and Icebergs in the Permian Epoch/’ Quart. Journ,. Geol. A S be. 1855, 
pp. 185-205. See also Mr. W. Wickham King, Midland Naturalist, xvi. (1893), p. 25 ; 

Q. J. G. K Iv. (1899), p. 97. R. D. Oldham, op. cit. 1. (1894), p. 463. While the breccias in 
question are intercalated among strata continuous with undoubted Coal-measures, no trace 
of any glaciated surface of older rock bas been found associated with them, and they 
become coarser towards the south-east and east, that is, away from the north-western source 

attributed to them by Ramsay. Posted, p. 1070. 
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which, alike by paleontological and petrograpliical characters, it is closely linked. 
The Carboniferous rocks of the north of France and of Belgium have undergone 
considerable disturbance. A remarkable fault (“la grande faille” of this region) result¬ 
ing from the rupture of an isoclinal syncline, and the consequent sliding of the inverted 
side over higher beds, runs from near Liege westwards into the Boulonnais, with a 
o-eneral but variable hade towards the south. On the southern side lie lower Devonian 
and Upper Silurian strata, below' which, the Carboniferous Limestone, and even Coal- 
measures are made to plunge. Bores and pits near Liege at the one end, and in the 
Boulonnais 1 at the other, have reached workable coal, after piercing the inverted 
Devonian rocks. By continuing the boring the same coals are found at lower levels 
in their normal positions. Besides this dominant dislocation many minor faults and 
plications have taken place in the Carboniferous area, some of the coal-seams being 
folded in zig-zag, so that at Mons a bed may be perforated six times in succession by the 
same vertical shaft, in a depth of 350 yards. At Charleroi a series of strata, which 
in their original horizontal position occupied a breadth of 8.V miles, have been com¬ 
pressed into rather less than half that space by being plicated into twenty-two zig-zag 
folds. 

Southwards the plateau of crystalline rocks in central and southern France is dotted 
with more than 300 small Carboniferous basins which contain only portions of the 
Coal-measures. The most important of these basins are those of the Roannais and 
Beaujolais, St. Etienne, Autun, Com men try, Card, and Brive. It would appear, 
however, that some of the surrounding slates are altered representatives of the lower 
parts of the Carboniferous system, for Carboniferous Limestone fossils have been found 
in them between Roanne and Lyons, and near ‘Vichy. 2 3 Even as far south as 
Montpellier, beds of limestone full of Productus gigantcas and other characteristic 
fossils are covered by a series of workable coals. Grand’ Eury, from a consideration of 
the fossils, regards the coal-basins of the Roannais and lower part of the basin of the 
Loire, as belonging to the age of the :c culni and upper greywacke,” or of strata 
immediately underlying the true Coal-measures. But the numerous isolated coal-basins 
of the centre and south of France he refers to a much later age. He looks on these as 
containing the most complete development of the upper coal, properly so-called, 
enclosing a remarkably rich flora, which serves to fill lip the paleontological gap 
between the Carboniferous and Permian periods. 2 Some of these small isolated coal- 
basins are remarkable for the extraordinary thickness of their coal-seams. In the most 
important of their number, that of the Loire (St. Etienne), 31 workable beds of coal 
occur, with a united thickness of 164 feet, in a total depth of 11,500 feet of strata. In 
the basin near Chalons and Autun, the main coal averages 40, but occasionally swells 
out to 130 feet, and the Coal-measures are covered, apparently conformably, by Permian 
rocks, from which a remarkable series of saurian remains has been obtained. In some 
of those small basins, like that of Brive, the Carboniferous strata consist in large part of 
breccias and coarse conglomeratic sandstones, which rest unconfonnably upon, and have 
been formed out of, the contorted gneisses and schists of the central plateau. 4 In other 
basins they have undergone intense compression and dislocation. A notable example 
of this complicated structure is furnished by the coal-field of the Card on the east side 

1 For the Boulonnais, see Godwin-Austen, Q. J\ G. 8. ix. p. 231 ; xii. p. 38. Rarrois, 
Proc. Geol. Assoc, vi. No. 1. Report of meeting at Boulogne, B. 8. G. Id, ser. 3, viii. p. 483. 
Rigaux, Mem. Soc. Sci. Boulogne, vol. xiv. (1892); ‘Notice GeoL sur le Bas Boulonnais,’ 
Boulogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

2 Murchison, Q. J. G. 8 . vii. (1851), p. 13. Julien, Comptes Rendus, lxxviii. p. 74. 

3 Grand’ Eury, ‘Flore Carbonilere’ ; Cmnpt. rend. Congres GeoL Internal. Paris, 1900, 
p. 521. Bertrand, Bull. Soc. GioL France , xvi. (1888), p. 517. Fayol, p. 968 el setj. 
Memoirs cited ante, p. 1051. Le Terrier, Bull. Carte Geol. France , No. 15, p. 34. 

4 G. Mouret, ‘ Bassin Houiller et Permien de Brive,’ 1891. 
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of the ridge of crystalline rocks that form the Cevennes. Tin* strata have there been 
not only ruptured but overturned, and traversed by thrust-planes on which portions of 
them have been pushed bodily forward. 1 In the north-west of France, representatives 
of the Carboniferous Limestone and the coal-bearing series above it are found. The 
Carboniferous Limestone is also well developed westward in the Cantabrian mountains 
in the north of Spain, where it likewise is surmounted by coal-bearing strata. 2 

North Germany. 2 — The Coal-measures extend in detached basins north-eastwards 
from Central France into Germany. One of the most important of these, the basin of 
Pfalz-Saarbriicken, lying unconformably on Devonian rocks, contains a mass of Coal- 
measures believed to reach a maximum thickness of not less than 20,000 ieet, and 
divided into two groups 

2. Upper or Ottweiler beds, from 6500 to 10,000 feet thick, consisting of red sand¬ 
stones at the top, and of sandstones and shales, containing 20 feet of coal in 
various seams. P* ecopt.ee is arboresceus , Odoutoptens ohtusct , Garhotueola, 

Estheria , Leake; fish-remains. 

1. Lower or main coal-bearing (Saarbriicken) beds, 5-150 to 9000 feet thick, with 
82 workable and 142 unworkable coal-seams, or in all between 350 and 400 
feet of coal. Abundant plants of the middle and lower zone of the Upper Coal 
flora. The base of the Carboniferous system does not here reach the surface. 

The Franco-Belgian Coal-field is prolonged across the Rhine into Westphalia. The 
Carboniferous Limestone here dwindles down as a calcareous formation, and assumes the 
“Culm” phase, passing up into the ££ flotzleerer Saudstein” or Millstone Grit—a group 
of sandstones, shales, and pebbly beds some 3000 feet thick, but without coal-seams. 
These barren measures are succeeded by the true Coal-measures, about 10,000 leet thick, 
with 90 workable seams of coal, having a united thickness of more than 250 feet. 

Southern Germany, Bohemia. —Carboniferous rocks occur in many scattered areas 
across Germany southwards to the Alps and eastwards into Silesia, including repre¬ 
sentatives both of the lower or Culm phase and of the Coal-measures. The Culm 
rocks reappear in the Iiartz, where they are traversed by metalliferous veins and enclose 
small patches of Coal-measures. 4 The same structure extends into Thuringia, the 
Fiehtelgebirge, Saxony, and Bohemia, the series of shales, sandstones, greywaekes, 
and conglomerates of the Culm yielding Carboniferous Limestone fossils, as well as 
Megaphyton, Asteroecdamites, Lepidodendron , &c., and containing sometimes, as in 
Saxony, workable coals. The abundant fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone is 
reduced to a few mollusks (Prodactus antiquus, P. latissimus , P. semireticuhdnsj 
Posidonomya Becheri, Goniatites (Glyphioceras) spluvrieus, Orthocems dritduluni, 
&c.). The Posidommya particularly characterises certain dark shales known as 
cc Fosidonia schists.” Of the plants, typical species arc Astenmlamitrs serobienlatas 
[Catamites transition'!s], Lepidodendron velthcimianum, Stiy maria ficoidcs, Ephcnoptcris 
dista/is, Cyclopteris tmnifolia. This flora bears a strong resemblance to that, of the 
Calciferous Sandstones of Scotland. True Coal-measures, however, also occur in these 
regions, though to a smaller extent than the lower parts of the system. One of the 
most extensive coal-fields is that of Silesia, 5 where the seams of coal are both numerous 
and valuable, one of them attaining a thickness of 50 feet. It is noteworthy that in 

1 M. Bertrand, Compt. rend . exxx. 29th January 1900. 

2 Barrois, B. S. G. F. xiv. (1886), p. 660 (Finisterre) ; ‘Recherehes sur les Terrains 
aneiens des Asturies,’ p. 551. Zeiller (Mem. Aoc. Geol. JSford , i. 1882) refers the Asturian 
plants to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures of France. 

3 Geinitz, ■ Die Steinkohlen Deutschlands/ Munich, 1865. Yon Deehen, ‘ Erlautermigen 
zur Geol. Karte der Rheinprov.’ ii. (1884). C. E. Weiss, k Fossile Flora tier jiingsten 
Steinkohlen formation mid des Rothliegeiulen im Saar-Rhein Gebiete,’ 1869-72. 

4 H. Potonic on the Culm-Flora of the Harz, Ab'handl. Preass. Geol. LandesansL , Neuo 
Folge 36 (1901). 

5 D. Stur, Abhandl. Jc. k. Geol. Jleiehsanst. (1877). 
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tlie Coal-measures of eastern and southern Germany horizons of marine fossils occur 
like those so marked in the corresponding strata of Britain. 

The coal-field of Pilsen in Bohemia occupies about 800 square miles. It consists 
mainly of sandstone, passing sometimes into conglomerate, and interstratified with 
shales and a few seams of coal which do not exceed a total thickness of 20 feet of coal. 
In its upper part is an important seam of shaly gas-coal (Plattel, or Brettelkohle), 
which, besides being valuable for economic purposes, has a high palaeontological interest 
from Dr. Fritsch’s discovery in it of a rich fauna of amphibians and fishes. The 
plants above and below this seam are ordinary typical Coal-measure forms, 1 but 
the animal remains present such close affinities to Permian types that the strata 
containing them may belong to the Permian system (pp. 1068, 1074). What are 
believed to be true Permian rocks in the Pilsen district seem to overlie the coals 
unconformably. 

Alps, Italy.—The Carboniferous strata of the Alps have been already (p. 801) referred 
to in connection with the metamorpliism of that region. They consist of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and dark carbonaceous shales, which in some places lie unconformably on 
the crystalline schists, with which elsewhere, owing to compression, they appear to be 
conformable or parallel. To the south-west of Mount Blanc the shales contain Coal- 
measure plants, Peeopleris polymorpha being the commonest form.’ 2 * In other parts of the 
chain, the Carboniferous lentieles occur imbedded in or associated with a great series of 
reddish sandstones, conglomerates, and red or greenish shales or slates, which occasionally 
become quite crystalline, and cannot indeed be satisfactorily separated from what have 
been regarded as the primitive schists of the mountains. To these strata the name of 
“ Verrucano ” has been given. That they are partly, at least, of Carboniferous age is 
shown by the characteristic flora, amounting to upwards of 60 species, which the dark 
carbonaceous bands have yielded. 15 The plants have had their substance converted into 
a silvery sericitic mica. In Carinthia, through the labours of Stur, Stache, and others, 
Carboniferous formations have long been known to form part of the central and 
southern bands of the Alpine chain. They arc especially developed in the Gail Thai, 
where they have yielded numerous marine fossils like those of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Western Europe. They extend eastwards into Styria, and thence through 
the hilly ground of Illyria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. Shales, sandstones, conglomerates, 
and bands of Aa6'a./«w-limestone (with Produdns semirdicalatus, &c.), occur folded 
with the Trias on the western confines of Styria. 4 

Russia.—Over a vast region of the East of Europe Carboniferous limestones, 
sandstones, shales, and thin coal-seams are spread out almost horizontally. They 
unite the marine and terrestrial types of sedimentation so characteristic of the 
north of Britain. In the central provinces of Russia, the Moscow basin or coal-field of 
Tula, said to occupy an area of 18,000 square miles, lies conformably on the Old Red 

1 From the coal-field of Central Bohemia C. Feistmantel enumerated 278 species of 
plants, of which 187 were ferns {Aphenopteris, Nc it ropie r is, Odontoptcris , Cyatheites, 
Alethopieris , JHegaphyton , &c.). Arch hr. JSfatnno. Landesdiirrhfot\sch. Bohmen, v. No. 8, 
1883. For the amphibian remains, see Fritseh’s ‘ Fauna der Gaskohle.’ 

“ E. Ritter, Bull. Carte Gmh Prance, No. 60 (1897), chap. vi. Duparc et Mrazec, Mem. 
Sac. Phys. et Ilid. Pat Geneva, xxxiii. (1898), p. 172. 

:5 For an essay on these rocks, see L. Milch’s ‘Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Verrucano,’ 
Leipzig, 1892. The metamorphism of Carboniferous and Permian rocks in the Alps of 
Savoy is described by P. Termier, Ball. Carte Geol. France , ii. (1891), p. 367. See also A. 
Favre, ‘Geol. Savoie,’ vol. iii. (1867), p. 192; A. Rotlipletz, Ahhandl. Schweiz. Pahvant. 
Gesellsch, vi. (1879). 

4 A. Tommasi, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. viii. p. 564. G. F. Parona and L. Bozzi, op. cit. ix. 
pp. 56, 71. J. Teller, Erlitut. Geol. Kart. (Pagerhof-Wind-Feistritz), Vienna, 1899, p. 41 ; 
Id. Prassberg. d. Sann. p. 34. 
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Sandstone or Devonian system, and contains limestones full of Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils, and a few poor seams of coal. In the south of the empire, the coal-field of the 
Donetz, covering an area of 11,000 square miles, contains 60 seams of coal, of which 44, 
having a united thickness of 114 feet, are workable. Again, on the flanks of the Ural 
Mountains, the Carboniferous Limestone series has been upturned and contains some 
workable coal-seams. It would appear, therefore, that this particular type of mingled 
marine and terrestrial strata of Carboniferous age occupies a vast expanse under later 
formations in the east of Europe. Since so much of the Russian development of the 
Carboniferous system consists of limestone, it is interesting to find that it contains many 
of the familiar fossil species of the Carboniferous Limestone of Western Europe. Thus 
in the Ural region, according to Professor Tschernychew, the Carboniferous system may be 
divided into five zones, of which the lowest, a limestone containing Product us giganteus, 
P. stricitus , Chonetespapilionacea, &c., may be paralleled with the Caleaives (le Tournai 
and Vise in Belgium, and with the British Carboniferous series up to the top of the 
Yoredale group. The second, limestone with Spiv ifcr mosqucnsis , may be regarded as 
corresponding to the non-productive strata of the west, with the Millstone Grit and 
Gannister group. The three upper zones, viz. those of (a) Syringopom parallelu, 
Spirifer siriatus, &e., (5) Produdus caret, and (c) Spirifer fascigcr and Conocardiam 
uralicum, are probably equivalent to the Middle and Upper Coal-measures. 1 One of 
the most abundant and persistent organisms of the upper zones is the foraminifer 
Fusulina. The upper Carboniferous rocks on the west side of the Urals shade upwards 
into the base of the Permian system, and show a commingling of Carboniferous and 
Permian fossils. 

Even as far north as Spitsbergen a characteristic Carboniferous flora has been 
obtained, comprising 26 species of plants, half of which are new, but among which we 
recognise such common forms as Lepulendron Ste/mhergii and Cordaites borassfolkis , 2 

Africa.—The sea in which the brachiopods, corals, and crinoids of the Carboniferous 
Limestone lived extended across the Mediterranean basin into Africa. Species of 
Produdus , Athyris, Spirifer , Streptorhynchas, Orthis, Cyathophyllum, &c., have been 
obtained in the western Sahara between Morocco and Timbuctoo. 3 Farther east, in 
Fezzan, between Ghat and Murzuk, what were believed to be Carboniferous Limestone 
fossils were obtained by Overweg as long ago as 1850. More recently other outcrops of 
Carboniferous rocks have been detected at various points of the interior. The latest 
discovery has been made in the inland region south-west of Tidikelt (Algeria), where a 
group of white limestones, grey and red marls and yellow lumachelles have furnished 
a number of corals ( Lophophyllum , Zaphreniis, Michelinia favosa ), crinoids {Poterio- 
crinus, Rkodocrinus ), Fencstella mcmbranaeea , Athyris lamellosa, Leptmna analoga, 
Produdus semireticulatus, Spirifer, Plcurotomaria Yvanni, Orthoccms —Sm assemblage 
that may be compared with that of the upper part of the Carboniferous Limestone of 
Belgium and England. 4 5 6 The red sandstones which extend into the peninsula of Sinai 
and thence into Palestine, have yielded stems of Lepidodendron and Sigillaria, and 
an intercalated limestone contains Orthis Miehelini and Orthothetes [Streptorhynchus] 
crenistriaS A number of characteristic brachiopods of the Carboniferous Limestone have 
also been obtained from the hills in the Egyptian desert to the west of the Gulf of 
Suez, such as PJiynchonella (Eypothyris) plcurodon, Produclus semireticulatus, Spirifer 
striatusf In Southern Africa the existence of Carboniferous rocks has long been known. 

1 Ann . Soc, Geol. Ford, xvii. (1890), p. 201. Nikitin, Mem. Com. Geol. Russ. v. (1890), 
No. 5. 

2 Heer, Flora Fossiiis Arctica , iv. (1877), p. 4. 

3 G. Stache, JDenksch. Acad. Wiss. Wien. xlvi. (1893). 

4 G. Flamand, Qump>t. rend, cxxxiv. (1902), p. 1533. 

5 R. Tate, Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 404. 

6 J. Walther, Z.L.G. G. (1890), p. 419. E. Schellwien, Z. D. G. G. xlvi. (1894), p. 68 
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Above certain slates and sandstones (Bokkeveldt) containing fossils with Devonian 
affinities come the quartzites of Gape Colony,enclosing Lepidodendron and other Carboni¬ 
ferous plants. These are unconformably overlain by the “ Dwyka Conglomerate and 
the Ecca shales, mudstones and sandstones, some 4000 feet thick. The Ecca group has 
yielded a number of plants which are also found in the Karharbari and Damuda groups 
of India. It may be of Upper Carboniferous or Permian age. It is further alluded to 
on p. 1079. 1 

The Dwyka Conglomerate has given rise to much discussion. Some observers have 
regarded it as of volcanic origin, others have explained it to be a vast littoral accumula¬ 
tion, while the majority have adopted the view that it is a glacial accumulation, 
comparable with the Boulder-clay of Northern Europe and America. It is composed 
of stones varying from the smallest pebbles up to blocks weighing a ton or more, 
dispersed without definite arrangement in a dark grey or blue cement, which decomposes 
into a compact yellowish clay. Sheets of this material, 60 feet thick, alternate with 
horizontal stratified deposits, in which pebbles are sometimes abundant. The blocks 
in this conglomerate are covered with fine parallel strice, like those of glacial origin. 
The older rocks on which the conglomerate rests unconformably have rounded, 
smoothed, striated and grooved surfaces precisely in the manner of roches moutonn6es in a 
glacier valley, the markings mounting over the prominences in one general direction from 
south-east to north-west. The original source of some of the blocks has not been found 
in South Africa. It is believed that this remarkable accumulation has once covered 
the surface of the Transvaal, at least as far north as lat. 26° 40' S. It extends south¬ 
wards into Cape Colony, where it attains a thickness of more than 1200 feet. 2 Further 
allusion will be made to this subject after the similar deposits of Australia and India 
have been described. The age of the Dwyka conglomerate has not been definitely 
ascertained ; it may be provisionally classed with the “Permo-Carboniferous” deposits 
of these countries. 

Asia.—The Carboniferous system is extensively developed in Asia. 3 In China, where 
it covers an area of many thousand square miles, forming a succession of vast tablelands, 
it has been found by Richthofen to be composed of three stages : 1st, a massive brown 
bituminous limestone, which from its foraminifera (. Fusulina , Fimdindla , LinguMna , 
Endothyra , Vainnlina, Climacammina) is obviously the equivalent of the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Europe ; 2nd, productive Coal-measures with both bituminous and 
anthracitic coals, and containing a characteristic Coal-measure flora, among which are 
numerous ferns of the genera Sphenopteris , Palmopteris , Neuropteris, CaIMpteridium, 
Qyatheitcs, &c., also species of Calmnites, Sphcnophyllwm, Lepidodendron (including L. 
Sternbergii), Stigmaria {8. ficoidcs), Cordaitcs, and others ; 3rd, Upper Carboniferous— 
sandstones, conglomerates, and thin limestones, containing marine fossils, among which 
are the cosmopolitan brachiopods mentioned on p. 1022. 4 

In India strata which may represent in part the Carboniferous system of Europe 
are developed in the western half of the Salt flange, where they consist of (1) a lower 

1 G. A. F. Molengraaf, .11 8. O. id 4 m0 ser. i. (1901), p. 13. 

2 The observations of Sutherland, Dunn, Green, and other previous writers are cited by 
G. A. F. Molengraaf, Trims . OeoL Soc. South Africa, iv. (1898), p. 103 and B. 8. O. F. i. (1901), 
p. 67. A paper by Messrs. Rogers and Schwarz advocates a glacial origin for the Prieska 
conglomerate of Orange River Colony, which is probably the same as the Dwyka rock, Trans. 
Phil. Soc. South Africa xi. (1900), p. 113. Since this passage was written information has 
been received of the discovery of a similar conglomerate, also believed to be of glacial origin, 
intercalated in the Table Mountain Sandstone. It differs in some respects from the Dwyka 
band and seems to lie on a different horizon. A. W. Rogers, Trans. South African Phil. 
Soc. xi. .June 1902. 

3 See G. Fliegel, Z. 1). Q . (i. 1. (1898), p. 385. 

4 Richthofen, £ China, ’ vols. ii. and iv. 

VOL. II 2 A 
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"roup of speckled sandstones resting imconformably on the older Palaeozoic rocks, and 
containing at its base a remarkable boulder-bed with striated stones of the type of those in 
South Africa and Australia, and (2) a group of sandstones and highly fossiliferous 
limestones and marls (Productus beds), which have long been known for their remarkable 
admixture of Ammonites among organisms of characteristically Palaeozoic type, such as 
Atkyris Roissyi, Spirifer striatus, Producius cora and F. scmiretiaalo.tus. The higher 
member of this group, a sandy dolomite not more than 100 feet thick, contains a rich fauna 
having a Permian facies, but together with the Pakeozoic forms are the ammonites Cyclo- 
lobus Oldhami, Arcades cmtiqaus , A. priscus, Xenodiscits carbonarius , Ah plicatus, and 
Sageceras hauerianum. In the Central Himalayas crinoidal limestones have been 
found in the Milam Pass containing some familiar Carboniferous Limestone species, and 
similar fossils have been giet with in Cashmere. The great Gondwana system of the 
Indian peninsula, composed of a mass of strata probably in the main of fluviatile origin, 
appears to represent the upper Palaeozoic and older and middle" Mesozoic formations of 
other countries. It is divided into two sections, whereof the lower comprises three 
formations, which in ascending order are the Talchir, Darimda, and Panchet. Of these 
the Talchir may he paralleled with the Upper Carboniferous rocks of Europe and the 
Dwyka and Ecca groups of South Africa. The most remarkable feature in the Talchir 
group is the occurrence of blocks of all sizes up to masses 15 feet in diameter and 30 
tons in weight, which have been dropped among the sandstones and the finest shales. 
In one instance the large boulders have been observed to show smoothed and striated 
surfaces, and the surface of the underlying limestone is found to be also polished, 
scratched and grooved. These features are believed by the geologists who have studied 
them to be only explicable by ice-action. Nor is this the only example of them in 
India. Reference has just been made to the boulder-bed of the Salt Range. Other 
instances have been noticed in the Spiti valley, Central Himalayas, in Simla, and in 
Cashmere. 1 

Australasia.—In Australia, important tracts of true Carboniferous rocks, with 
coal-seams, range down the eastern colonies, and are well developed in Queensland, 
where the government geologists have grouped *a thick series of four or five formations 
under the name of Permo-Carboniferous. The oldest of these is termed (1) the Gympie 
series, which attains in its typical locality a thickness of 2000 feet, but sometimes reaches 
more than ten times that amount. It consists of various sandy argillaceous and 
calcareous rocks with some volcanic intercalations, and has yielded besides some plants 
('Oordaites australis , Lepulodendron austmle), numerous marine fossils, among which 
are Fenestella fossula, Frotoretepora ampla, Spirifer wspertilio, LepUma rhomboidalis, 
and Froducius cora. (2) The Star formation (1353 feet) consists of sandstones, 
conglomerates, shales, and thin limestones, in which, besides a mingling of plant remains 
(Lepidodendron veltheimianum , L. austmle, Catamites varians) a marine fauna is found 
including some characteristic Carboniferous Limestone genera and species, as Act in o- 
crinus, FMllipsia, Fenestella, RhyncJwnella (, Hypothyris ) plenrodon, Retie ularia XJrci, 
Retzia mdialis, OrtMs resupinata , Lcptmna rhomboidalis, OrtJioceras . The Brown River 
coal-field includes three formations, of which the lowest is (3) the Lower Bowen forma¬ 
tion, which is made up chiefly of coarse volcanic agglomerate and amygdaloidal lava, with 
conglomerates and sandstones nearly 1000 feet in thickness. (4) The middle Bowen 
formation, composed of alternations of sandstones and shales, with two seams of coal and 
some conglomerates in the lower part, has furnished a large series of fossils, which include 

1 The glacial origin of the phenomena in question has been ably advocated by Dr. W. 
T. Blanford, ‘ Manual of Geology of India,’ 1st edit, and in his Address to Geological Section 
of British Association, Montreal; and by IT. P. Blanford, Q. J. G. S. xxxi. (1875), p. 519 ; 
W. Waagen, Jahrb. GeoL Reichsanst xxxvii. (1887), p. 143 ; F. Noetling, JVeues. Jahrh. 
1896, ii. p. 61 (where a bibliography of the subject is given), and R. D. Oldham in ‘ Manual 
of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit. 1893, chaps, vi. and vii. 
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Sphenopteris, Glossopteris, and many marine animals {Stenopora, Fenestella fossula, 
Terebratula cymbaformis, Dielasma sacculus, Spiri/er convolutus , S. trigonalis , 
Productus com, &c.). (5) The Upper Bowen formation, made up of 1000 feet or more 

of grey shales and greenish-grey, sometimes pehbly sandstones, with trees and a number 
of coal-seams, and containing Phyllotheca australis, Sphenopteris lobifolia, S. flexuosa, 
S. erebra, Glossopterih broumiana, G. linearis , Derby hi senilis, Productus brachythserus , 
and Goniatites. 1 

In the Kimberley'district of West Australia limestones 1000 to 1300 feet thick, 
with red marl, gypsum, and rock salt, and covered by about 1500 feet of lacustrine or 
fluviatile sandstones, have yielded some familiar Carboniferous Limestone species 
{Productus giganteus, P. semircticulatvs, llhynehonella (Jfypothyris) plewrodon and 
others).- 

In New South Wales the Carboniferous formations are divisible into : 1st, Lower 
Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian)—sandstones, conglomerates, limestones, and shales, 
much disturbed by granite in some places, traversed by valuable auriferous quartz-reefs, 
and yielding plant-remains {Lepidodendron australe), Spirifer disjunctus and PhyricJiou- 
ella (Hypothyris) plmi/rudon ; 2nd, Upper or Permo-Carboniferous, including a series of 
coal-bearing strata, both below and above which are thick masses of calcareous con¬ 
glomerates and sandstone abounding in marine fossils. The coal-seams are sometimes 30 
feet thick, and among the plants associated with them are five species of Glossopteris , also 
< Gangamoptcris (several species), Phyllotheca, Anmdaria, Vertebraria, BrachyphyHum, and 
Naggeratli-iopsis. The genus Glossopteris was formerly believed to be entirely Mesozoic, and 
its occurrence with true Carboniferous organisms was for a time denied. There can now 
he no doubt, however, that it appears among strata in which are found the widespread and 
characteristic Carboniferous Limestone forms Lithostrotion basalt if or me, L. irrcgvlare, 
Fenestella plebeia, .slthyris lloyssvi, Orth is Michelini, 0. resupinafa, Productus aculeatvs, 
P. com. P. longispimts , P. punctatus, P. semiiretiealatus , and many more. 11 -Professor T. 
W. E. David, in summarising our knowledge of the coal-bearing rocks of New South 
Wales, gives a thickness of 10,000 feet to the Upper or Permo-Carboniferous series. 
The productive Coal-measures lie in the upper series, which is subdivided into six groups. 
In descending order those are (0) the Newcastle Coal-measures ; (5) Dempsey beds ; (4) 
Tomago (East Maitland) group ; (3) Upper Marine group ; (2) Greta Coal-measures ; 
(1) Lower marine series. The Newcastle coal-seams are notable for their thickness, the 
lowest of them being from eight to fifteen feet, and another, near Jamberoo, twenty-five 
feet thick. An uncouformability and strong break in the flora separate the upper 
division from the lower Carboniferous (or Upper Devonian). 4 

One of the most interesting features of the Permo-Carboniferous formations of Australia 
is to found in the occurrence among them of conglomerates like the South African Dwyka 
conglomerate and those of India, tilled with well-striated blocks and resting upon 

1 Messrs. Jack and Etheridge, ‘Geology and Paleontology of Queensland,’ chaps, vi. 
xxii. 

2 E. T. Hardman, “Deport on the Geology of the Kimberley District,” Perth, 1885. 

2 See the papers by W. B. Clarke, R. Etheridge jun., De Koninck, and Wilkinson, cited 
on p. 980. 

4 Prof. David, Trans. Austral. Assoc. Sue. vol. ii. (1890), pp. 459-465 ; Proa. Linn. Soc. 
M. S. Wales, viii. (1893) ; Jo urn. Roy. Soc. X.S. Wales, xxx. (1896). O. Feistmautel, Mem. 
Gaol. Sure. JY.S. Wales, Palaeontology, No. 3, 1890, p. 37. The Carboniferous and 
Permo - Carboniferous corals of New South Wales are described by E. Etheridge, jun., 
op. tit. No. 5, 1891. E. A. N. Arber, Q. J. G. S. lviii. (1902), p. 1. For information on 
the Australian Coal-fields, see papers by Walker, Robertson, and Cox, Tram. Fed. Inst. 
Min. Eng. ii. (1891), pp. 268, 321 ; iv. (1893), p. 83. For a detailed account of the 
Permo-Carboniferous rooks and fossils of Queensland, see R. L. Jack and, E. Etheridge, 
jun., ‘The Geology and Palaeontology of Queensland,’ 1892, chaps, vi.-xxii. 
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rounded and striated bosses of older rocks. These boulder-beds are well stratified and 
are associated with finely laminated shales, indicating deposition in water. They 
suggest that the stones were dropped into the fine silt that was gathering on the sea¬ 
floor. No marine fossils, however, have been found in the deposits, the only organisms 
being remains of land-plants ( Gangamopteris ). The stripe on the boulders and the 
rounding, polishing and grooving of the rocks underneath so exactly resemble those 
produced by glaciers, that since the phenomena were originally observed and described 
by Selwyn, as far back as 1859, they have been generally accepted as proof of the 
action, either of land-ice or of floating-ice. They extend over a wide region, from at least 
as far south as latitude 42° S. in Tasmania to the Bowen River Coal-field in Queens¬ 
land, latitude 20° 30' S., and from about long. 137° 30' E to about 151° 30' E. In 
Victoria probably several thousand square miles are covered with these glacial con¬ 
glomerates, which, with their included sandstones, attain the enormous thickness of 
3500 feet or more. The ice which furrowed the rocks and transported the boulders 
appears to have moved from the south, but the source of the erratics is not definitely 
known. The glaciated materials are not confined to one platform ; at Bacchus Marsh, 
in Victoria, there are at least nine or ten distinct boulder-beds, separated from one 
another by thick deposits of sandstone and conglomerate ; and in New South Wales the 
Greta Coal-measures, more than 230 feet thick, and containing from 20 to 40 feet in 
thickness of coal, are intercalated between the erratic-bearing horizon of the Lower 
Marine group and that of the Upper Marine group. 1 

The evidence now accumulated from South Africa, India, Cashmere and Australia 
seems to point to some general operation on a gigantic scale in the southern hemisphere 
at the close of the Carboniferous or in the Permian period, whereby boulder-beds were 
produced and limestones and rocks in situ were polished, striated and grooved. The 
assemblage of these peculiar features so exactly reduplicates the familiar phenomena of 
the Glacial Period, that it is hardly possible to resist the conclusion which has been 
reached by those who have studied the details on the ground, that it proves the 
occurrence of a former ice-age in late Paheozoic time which rivalled in its extent, and 
seems to have surpassed in the magnitude of its deposits, the glaciation of the northern 
hemisphere. From the fact that the boulder beds are intercalated among marine strata 
it is clear that, to some extent at least, the ice reached sea-level. We are still in 
ignorance, however, of the position of the high grounds from which the ice-sheets 
descended. 2 

In New Zealand rocks assigned to the Permo-Carboniferous period consist of a 
large mass of sandstones .and shales, or slates and occasional limestones passing down 
into true limestones at the base, from which 8pirifer hisulcatus, 8. glaber, Prodnetus 
Irachytlmrus, &c., have been obtained. They are estimated to he from 7000 to 10,000 
feet thick, and though they do not yield coal, they are geologically important from 
the large share they take in the structure of the great mountain-ranges, and from the 

1 Professor Edgeworth David, Q. J. G. 8. lii. (1896), p. 289 (where an excellent account 
of the phenomena is given, also a bibliography of the writings of previous observers), Address 
to Section C. Australasian Assoc. Brisbane, 1895 ; Jo urn. Proe. Roy. Soe. A T . 8. Wales , 
xxxiii. (1900), p. 154. Penck, Zeitsch. Gesell. Prdhunde. , Berlin, xxxv. No. 4. (1900). 

2 The early paper by A. C. Ramsay, already cited (p. 1050), was the starting-point of 
inquiry into possible Palaeozoic glacial periods, in regard to which a considerable mass of 
writing has since been published. Traces of such periods have been claimed for a succession 
of geological formations up into the pre-Cambrian series (Torridonian). Of those dealing 
with supposed Carboniferous glaciation reference may here be made to A. Julien, who has 
advocated the glacial origin of the coarse Carboniferous breccias of Central France, Gompt. 
rend . cxvii. (1893), p. 255 ; and to Dr. E. Kalkowsky, who has described what he believes 
to be a glacial pebbly shale from the Carboniferous rocks of the Frankenwald, Z. I). Q. G. 
xlv. (1893), p. 69* 
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South America.—A large series of marine Upper Carboniferous fossils has been 
obtained from the district of the lower Amazonas below the mouths of the Rio Negro 
and the Madeira. Five fossiliferous groups are known, 1000 to 2000 feet thick, among 
which a blue amorphous limestone is remarkable for the excellent preservation of its 
silicilied fossils. The list includes numerous species of Froduetus , Spirifc?', Athyris , 
Streptorhynchus , Avinilopeden, Schizodm, Plenrotonutria, and Bellerophon, with species 
of PhilUpsia, Griffifhidcs , Fusulina , and other forms which, though specifically dis¬ 
tinct, remind one of the general type of the marine Carboniferous fauna of Europe. 1 


Section v. Permian (Dyas). 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The Carboniferous rocks are overlain, sometimes conformably, but in 
Europe also unconformably, by a series of red sandstones, conglomerates, 
breccias, marls, and limestones. These used to be reckoned as the 
highest part of the Coal formation. In England they received the 
name of the “ New Red Sandstone 97 in contradistinction to the “ Old 
Red Sandstone ” lying beneath the Carboniferous rocks. The term 
“ Poikilitic ” was formerly proposed for them, on account of their 
characteristic mottled appearance. Eventually they were divided into 
two systems, the lower being taken as the summit of the Palaeozoic series 
of formations, and the upper as the basement of the Mesozoic. This 
arrangement, which is mainly founded on the difference between the 
organic remains of the two divisions, is generally adopted by geologists. 2 

Following the usual grouping, we remark that the portion of the red 
strata classed as Paheozoic has received the name of “ Permian,” from its 
wide development in the Russian province of Perm, where it was studied 
by Murchison, De Yerneuil, and Iveyserling. In Germany, where it 
exhibits a well-marked grouping into two great series of deposits, the 
name “ Dyas,” proposed by Geinitz, has on that account been to some 
extent adopted. In North America, where no good line of subdivision 
can be made at the top of the Carboniferous system, the term tc Permo- 
Carboniferous ” has been used to denote the transitional beds at the 
top of the Palaeozoic series, and this name has been proposed for use also 
in Europe and in Australia. 

In Europe two distinct types of the system can be made out. In one 
of these (Dyas) the rocks consist of two great divisions: (1) a lower 
series of red sandstones and conglomerates, and (2) an upper group of 
limestones and dolomites. In the other (Russian or Permian) the strata 
are of similar character, but are interstratified in such a way as to 
present no twofold petrographical subdivision. 

Rocks. —The prevailing materials of the Permian series in Europe 

1 OAA. Derby, Journ. Geol. ii. (1894), p. 480. 

2 Some writers, however, still contend that the red rocks of Europe between the summit 
of the Carboniferous aud base of the Jurassic system form really one great series, the break 
between them being merely local. See, for example, H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mag. 1874, 
p. 385 ; ‘ Geology of England and Wales,’ 2nd edit. (1887), p. 207, and authorities cited 
by him. 
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are undoubtedly red sandstones, passing now into conglomerates and 
now into fine shales or “ marls.” In their coarsest forms, these detrital 
deposits consist of conglomerates and breccias, composed of fragments of 
different crystalline or older Palaeozoic rocks (granite, diorite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, quartzite, greywacke, sandstone, Ac.), that vary in size up 
to blocks a foot or more in diameter. Sometimes these stones are well 
rounded, but in many places they are only partially so, while, here and 
there, they are quite angular, and then constitute breccias. The pebbles 
are held together by a brick-red ferruginous, siliceous, sandy, or argilla¬ 
ceous cement. The sandstones are likewise characteristically brick-red 
in colour, generally with green or white layers and spots of decoloration. 
The “ marls,” showing still deeper shades of red, and passing occasionally 
into a kind of livid purple, are crumbling sandy clay-rocks, sometimes 
merging into more or less fissile shales. Of the argillaceous beds of the 
system the most remarkable are those of the Marl-slate or Kupferschiefer 
—a brown or black often distinctly bituminous shale, which in certain 
parts of Germany is charged with ores of copper. The limestone, so 
characteristic a feature in the “Dyas ” development of the system, is a 
compafet, well-bedded, somewiiat earthy, and usually more or less dolomitic 
rock (Zechstein). It is the chief repository of the Permian invertebrates. 
With it are associated bands of dolomite, either crystalline and cavernous 
(Rauchwacke) or finely granular and crumbling (Asche); also bands 
of gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt. In certain localities (the Harz, 
Bohemia, Autun) seams of coal are intercalated among the rocks, and 
with these, as in the Coal-measures, are associated bituminous shales and 
nodular clay-ironstones. In Germany, France, the south-west of England, 
and the south-west of Scotland, the older part of the Permian system 
contains abundant contemporaneous masses of eruptive rock, among 
which occur diabase, melaphyre, andesite, tuffs, agglomerates, and various 
forms of quartz-porphyry. 

Reference has already been made to the occurrence of breccias 
containing striated stones in the Midlands and west of England, and to the 
possibility that these rocks, which have long been accepted as of Permian 
age, may be more naturally placed near the top of the Carboniferous 
system. Ho satisfactory line can be drawn betw r een the two systems in 
that region, and the breccias have accordingly been described together 
with other evidence of possible glacial action in Permo-Carboniferous 
times (pp. 1050, 1057-1060). 

The Permian system in the greater part of Europe, from the prevalent 
red colour of its rocks, the association of dolomite, rock-salt, saliferous 
c l a J s > gypsum, and anhydrite, and the remarkably impoverished and 
stunted aspect of its fauna, has evidently been deposited in isolated basins 
in which the water, cut off* more or less completely from the sea, under¬ 
went concentration until chemical precipitation could take place. * Look- 
ing back at the history of the Carboniferous rocks, we can understand 
how such a change in physical geography was brought about The Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone sea having been by upheaval excluded from the 
region, wide lagoons, wherein coal-forming vegetation accumulated, 
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occupied its site, and these, as the land slowly went down, crept over 
the old ridges that had for so many ages been prominent features. The 
downward subterranean movement was eventually varied by local eleva¬ 
tions, and at last, after the close of the Carboniferous period, the Permian 
basins came to be formed. As a result of these disturbances, the Permian 
rocks overlap the Carboniferous, and even cover them in complete dis¬ 
cordance, the denudation of the older formations having been, in some 
places, enormous before the Permian strata were laid down. 1 

In Southern Europe and thence eastwards, abundant evidence of open 
seas is supplied by limestone containing a rich pelagic fauna of foramini- 
fera, gasteropods, orthoceratites, and early precursors of the ammonites. 

Life. —The conditions under which the Permian rocks of the greater 
part of Europe were deposited must have been eminently unfavourable to 
life. Accordingly we find that these rocks are on the whole singularly 
barren of organic remains. So great is the contrast between them and 
older formations, that instead of such rich faunas as those of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous systems, they have yielded only somewhere 
about 300 species of organisms. 

The flora of the older Permian rocks presents many points of resem¬ 
blance to the Carboniferous. 2 * * According to Grand 5 Eury upwards of 50 
species of plants are common to the two floras. Among the forms which 
rise into the Permian rocks and disappear there, are Catamites Suckowii, 0, 
approxhnatas, Asterophyllites A. rigidus, Pecopteris elegans , 

Odontopteris Schlothemii , Sigill-na T,r>>r>N> (and others), Stigma,ria ficoides, 
Cordaites borassifotius, <&c. Others, which are mainly Permian, are yet 
found in the highest coal-beds of France, e.g. Catamites gig as, Catamodendron 
striatum, Arthropiins ezouaia, Tmiiopteris almormis, IVakhia■ gi-A,:- i:i A. &c. 
But the Permian flora has some distinctive characters ; such as the variety 
and quantity of the ferns united under the genus Callipferis, which do 

1 In some x>laces, the whole of the Carboniferous system had been worn away down to 
the Carboniferous Limestone, upon which the Permian sandstones and conglomerates have 
been directly deposited. The discordance, however, sometimes disappears, and then the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks shade into each other. 

2 See Goppert’s c L>io Fossile Flora dor Permischen Formation,’ Cassel, 1864-65. F. 
Weiss, Abhandt . Pmm. (Jeol. iM-ndesimsf. iii. Heft 1. H. Potonic (Flora of the Thuringiau 
1-tothliegende), op. oil. Neuo Folge, Heft 9 ; and “ Die floristische Gliederung des Peutschen 
Carbon und Perm,” op. ciL Heft 21. In this last paper, Potonic has recognised ten 
successive lioras from the base of the Carboniferous system up into the Zechstein. Of these 
six are Carboniferous, viz.:—I. The Culm, with Archmpteris disseda and abundant species of 
Rhodea. II. The IIultschiner ftchichten of Upper Silesia, with Adiantites obi ongi folia s and 
Sphenoptcm clegamt. ILL Asterocalamites extends thus far, and from here onward comes 
Mariopteris mainctda; Favidaria-zoxie. IV. Upper limit of Neuropteris Sch l eh an i ; many 
true Splienopterids, Palmalopterls fareata, lonchopteris, &c. ; the richest flora in species. 
V. A Hofa similar generally to the last; from here onward, Ammlaria stellata. VI. Abun¬ 
dant Pecopterids ; from here onward, Sigillada Brardii. VII. Base of the Permian Roth- 
liegendes, with Catlipteru and \ Vulchia. VIII. To this point come Earn! am ties and 

Calamithia, but Carboniferous types are waning. IX. Stylocaltunites ascends to this 

division, and from here onward come TTlhnuiwia Broun i and Bit lent digittda. X. Zee'll stein; 

hence onward Voltzia appears. 
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not occur in the Coal-measures, the appearance of Glossopteris and Ganga- 
mopteris, 1 the profusion of tree-ferns (Psaronius, of which 24 species are 
described by Goppert, Proiopteris, Caulopteris, Zygopteris, Asterochlmia, 
Selenochlmna, Temp sky a, Medullosa , &c.), of Bquisetites (Catamites major, 
C. decussatus, Q. striatus, Arthropiius), and of the conifers (TValchia pini- 
formis, TV. jUiciformis, TV. hypnoides, Ulmannia Bronni, U. lycopodioides, 
Voltzia hexagona, Piceites, Amucariozylon). The most characteristic plants 
throughout the German Permian groups are Odontopteris ohtusiloba, Gallipteris 
conferta, Catamites gigas, and TValchia piniformis. The higher Russian 
subdivisions of the system, and also corresponding rocks in India, 
Australia, and other southern regions, contain what is called the Glossopteris- 
flora, with G. indica, G. angustifolia, G. stricta, Gangamopteris major , G. cyclop - 
teroides. The last representatives of the ancient tribes of the Lepidodendra, 
Sigillarioids, and Calamites are found in the Permian system. Cycads 
now gained increased importance in this and succeeding geological periods. 
Among their Permian forms are the genera Pterophylhm and Psygophyllum. 
In extra-European Permian areas a marked commingling of Northern 
and Southern types of vegetation has been observed, forms of Voltzia , 
Pterophylhm, and Glossopteris being, there prominent, together with species 
of Lepklodendron and Sigillaria. 2 

The impoverished fauna ‘of the Permian rocks of Central Europe is 
found almost wholly in the limestones and brown shales, the red con¬ 
glomerates and sandstones being, as a rule, devoid of organic contents. 
A few corals ( Polycodia ) and polyzoa (. Fenestella , Phyllopom , Synod add a , 
Thamniscus, Acanthocladia) occur in the limestones, the latter sometimes 
even in continuous masses like coral-reefs, as in the dolomite-reef of S.E. 
Thuringia. The last of the cystidean echinoderms died out in Permo- 
Carboniferous time. Among the brachiopods (Fig. 411 a, b), of which 
some 30 species are known, the most conspicuous are forms of Producing 
Caviarophoria , Spirifer , A thyris , Strophalosia , Chornies , Chonefina , an dAttlmtcges. 
The long-lived families of the Productidse, Orthidse and Pentameridm now 
appear for the last time. Lamellibranchs are not infrequent, characteristic 
genera being Sclmodns (Fig. 411 d), Allorisma, Solemya, Edmoudia, Pleura - 
phorus, Parallelodon , Amelia, Psetcdomonotis, BaJcevellm (Fig. 411 h), and 
Peden (Streblopteria), while the Russian brackish or freshwater strata 
contain Palmomutela and Oligodon. Among the few gasteropods, forms of 
IVaticopsis, Turbo, Murchisonia, Pleurotomaria, Cymatochiton, and Plagioglypta 
have been recorded. An occasional Tevmocheilus, Orthoceras, or Cyriocenis 
represents the rich cephalopodan fauna of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
The last trilobites (Phillipsia) have been found in the Permian rocks of 
North America. 

These ferns, however, are found, as we have seen, in the Upper Carboniferous or Permo- 
Carboniferous rocks of Australia (p. 1059). * 

Zeiller has recorded the association of Gangamopteris with Lepklodendron and 
Lepidophloios in the coal-beds of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil (B. S. G. F. xxiii. (1895), p. 
601). A Lepklodendron has been met with in Argentina among the Glossopteris-flora (Roc. 
Geol. haro. India, xxix. Part ii. (1896), p. 58), and Sigillaria in similar company in South 
Africa (A. C. Seward, Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 315). 
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It is not, however, from the sites of the brackish inland seas of 
western and central Europe that we can obtain the best conception of 
the animal life of Permian time. If we pass southwards into the Alps 
and the Mediterranean basin, or eastwards into the Uralian region and 
thence into India, we find that while some of the European forms extend 



Fig. 411.—rerrniaii Bmchiopodw and Mollusks. 
a, fttrophalosia Goldfussi, Miinst. (enlarged); h, Productus liorridus, Sow.; r, Bakavellia 
tumida, King; d, Heldnodus Sehlothmmii, Gnnitz. 

into these areas, they are accompanied by many hundreds of other species. 
One of the most remarkable features in this richer pelagic fauna is 
the great number of the cephalopods and the affinities which many of 
them present to the Ammonites so characteristic of Mesozoic time. 1 
Among the Permian genera, of this type are Adrimites, Medlkottm , Popctno- 



Fig. 412.—PaliconisouH macropomus, Ag. (|) Kuplbrscbiefer. 
From a restoration by Dr. Tmqmiir. 


cents, Stiticheoeeras, Thaltmoceras, and Waagenoceras. They are associated 
with many forms of OrtJumras , Gyroceras, and some which have been called 
Nautilus (though probably belonging to other genera)—a blending of 

1 On the structure and classification of the Permian Ammonites see E. Hang, B, *S y . G. S, 
xxii. (1894), p. 385. 
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Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types which is much less clearly shown in central 
and western Europe. 

Fishes, which are proportionately better represented in the European 
Permian rocks than the invertebrates, chiefly occur in the marl-slate or 
Kupferschiefer, the most common genera being Palmnisms (Fig. 418), 
which is specially characteristic, Platysomus (Fig. 413), Pygqpterus, 
Acanthodes, Acrolepis, and Arnblypterus. 

Amphibian life appears to have been abundant in Permian times, 
for some of the sandstones of the system are covered with footprints, 
assigned to the extinct order of Labyrinthodonts. Occasional skulls and 
other bones have been met with referable to A rchegosavrus, Bra/nchiosaurns, 
(Protriton, Pleuroneura). Zygosaurus, <fcc. The remains of comparatively 
few forms, however, had been found until the remarkable discoveries of 
Dr. Anton Fritsch in the basins of Pilsen and Pakowitz in Bohemia. The 
strata of these localities have been already (p. 1055) referred to as contain- 



Fig. 413.—Platysomus striatus, Ag. (A), Magnesian Limestone. 
Restored By Dr. Traquuir. 


ing an abundant and characteristic coal-flora, yet with a fauna that is as 
decidedly like that of known Permian rocks. According, therefore, as we 
give preference to the plants or the animals, the strata may be ranked as 
Carboniferous or as Permian. Of the numerous Saxon and Bohemian 
species of amphibians, Professor Credner in Dresden and Dr. Fritsch in 
Prague have published elaborate descriptions. Among the genera are 
BnmeMosaurm, a form resembling an earth-salamander in possessing gills, 
and of which the largest specimen is only about inches long), Sparodm, 
Hylonomus, Dawsonia, Meltmerpeton, Dolichosoma, Ophiderpdon, Macromerion, 
Urocordylus, Limnerpeton, Ihjlopledon , Soeleya, Microbrachis, IHplospondyhx, 
Nyrania, and Dendrerpetm . Some of these forms are remarkably small. 
The adult Protritonidae, for instance, were only from 2-| to 6J inches 
long. Other types, however, attained a much larger size, Pakmdren , for 
instance, being estimated to have had a length of 45 feet. 1 From the 
1 A. Fritsch, ‘Fauna der Gaakohle mid der Kallcsteine der Permformation Ruhmens,’ 
Prag, 1881. See also H. Credner on 3tegocej>JmU from the Rothliegendes of Dresden, 
Z. Z>. G. G. 1881-86. E. D. Cope, Amer. Nat xviii. (1884). 
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corresponding strata of Autun in Central France, M. Gaudry also de¬ 
scribed some interesting forms— Artinodou, Branchiosaurus , EucJdrosciurus, a 
larger and more highly organised type than any previously known from 
the Palaeozoic rocks of France, but inferior to another subsequently found 
at Autun, which he named Stereo rhachis, and which was distinguished by 
completely ossified vertebrae and other proofs of higher organisation that 
connect it with the Theriodonts of Russia and Southern Africa and with 
the Pelycosaurians of the United States. 1 Various other anomodont 
reptiles have been met with, referable to a number of genera (Pareiasaurus, 
&e.). Of still higher grade were other types, to which the names Naosaums, 
(^epMjrfropx, Proteromuru and Palmhatteria (Rhynchoeephalia) have been 
given. Some remarkably successful researches have in recent years been 
carried on by Professor Amalitzky among the Russian upper Permian forma¬ 
tions, where he has disinterred fifteen or twenty skeletons of Pareiasaums , 
some of which must have been four metres in length, four skeletons of 
reptiles resembling the Ehopalodonts, some bones belonging to Dieyno- 
donts, many new genera of Thcromorphs and probably of Deinosaurs, 
and lastly some stegoeephalian skeletons (Melcmerpeton and others). 2 
Other traces of the terrestrial life of the time are furnished by the 
occasional occurrence of the remains of orthopterous insects, 3 scorpions, 
and millipedes. 

No satisfactory scheme of subdivision of the Permian system has yet 
been devised capable of general application. In Europe, where the 
terrestrial and marine types of sedimentation are so well developed, it 
has been proposed to adopt a threefold arrangement. The lowest sub¬ 
division, which has been named Autunian (from Autun in France, where 
it displays the type with a terrestrial flora) or Artinskian (from Artinsk 
in Russia, where it presents the marine facies), includes Carboniferous 
genera and even species of plants and animals, but with a proportion of 
novel forms. The middle includes the Red Sandstones, which in Saxony 
and the north-west of England attain such development, and has been 
termed Saxonian. The upper comprises the English Magnesian Lime- 
tones and German Zechstein, and as it is typically displayed in Thuringia 
it has received the name of Thuringian. 

$ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. 4 -In England on a small scale, a representative is to be found of the two 
contrasted types of the European Permian system. On the east side of the island, from 

1 Gaudry, JL S, (L F. vii. (3 scr.) p. 62; ix. p. 17 ; xiii. p. 44 ; xiv. pp. 430, 444. 

‘ lass Enohamemcnts du Monde Animal,’ 1883 ; Arch. Mus. Nat. Paris, x. (1887). 

2 (Jompt. mat. March 1901 ; Seeley, Phil. Trans, clxxxv. (1894), p. 663. 

E. (huuitz, Neves Jahrh. 1873, p. 691 ; 1875, p. 1 ; Nor. Ad. Leap. Carol, xli. 2 
( 1880 ), * 

4 Sedgwick, Tram. Owl. Soc. (2) iii. (1835) p. 37 ; iv. 383. De la Beehe, ‘ Geology of 
Cornwall, Devon,’ &e. p. 193. Murchison, ‘ Siluria,’ p. 308. W. King, k Monograph of 
the Permian Fossils,’ Palmonlog. tioc. 1850. Hull, ‘ Triassie and Permian Rooks of Midland 
Counties of England,’ in Mem. Oeol. Surv. 1869; Q. J. O. K xxv. 171; xxix. p. 402; 
xlviii. p, 60. Ramsay, op. eU. xxvii. p. 241. Kirkby, op. eJL xiii. xvi. xvii. xx. E. Wilson, 
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the coast of Northumberland southwards to the plains of the Trent, a true “ Dyas ” 
development is exhibited, the Magnesian Limestone and Marl Slate forming the main 
feature of the system ; on the west side of the Pennine chain, however, the true Permian 
or Russian facies is presented. The system is in this country most nearly complete in 
the north-western and south-western counties of England. Arranged in tabular form 
the rocks of the western and eastern areas may be grouped as follows :— 


Red sandstones, clays, and gypsum . 
Magnesian Limestone . . . 1 

Marl slate. f 

Lower red and variegated sandstone,*! 
reddish brown and purple sand- | 
stones and marls, with calcareous j 
conglomerates and breccias . . J 


W. of England. E. of England. 

600 ft, 50-100 ft. 

10-30,, 600,, 

3000 ,, 100-250 ,, 


Lower Sandstone.—This subdivision attains its greatest development in the vale 
of the Eden, where it consists of brick-red sandstones, with some beds of calcareous 
breccia, locally known as “brockram,” derived principally from the waste of the Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone. These red rocks extend across the Solway into the valleys of the 
Nith and Annan in the South of Scotland, where they lie unconformably on the Lower 
Silurian rocks, from which their breccias have generally been derived, though near 
Dumfries they contain some brockram.” The breccias have evidently accumulated in 
small lakes or narrow fjords. In the basin of the Nith, and also in Ayrshire, numerous 
small volcanic vents and sheets of diabase, picrite, olivine-basalt, andesite and tuff are 
associated with the red sandstones, marking a volcanic district of Permian age. The 
vents rise through Coal-measures, as well as more ancient rocks. Similar vents in 
Fifeshire, also piercing Coal-measures, have been referred to the same volcanic period. 
Of these vents no fewer than eighty have been observed in a space 12 miles long by 6 
or 8 broad between St. Andrews and Largo. In Devonshire similar rocks mark the out¬ 
pouring of lavas in the early part of the Permian period. 1 But these volcanic pheno¬ 
mena were on a feeble scale. They are interesting as marking the close of the long con¬ 
tinuance of volcanic activity during Palaeozoic time. Neither in Britain nor, save at one 
or two places on the Continent, has evidence been found of renewed eruptions during 
the long lapse of the Mesozoic ages. 

In Central England, Staffordshire, the districts of the Cleat and Abberlcy Hills and 
the lower basin of the River Severn, the rocks hitherto classed as Permian have been 
subdivided into three groups : 1st, Lower Sandstones and marls, 850 feet; 2nd, Breccia 
and conglomerate group, averaging perhaps 200 feet in thickness, with bands of calcareous 
conglomerate and the remarkable “trappoid” breccia which Ramsay adduced as 
evidence of glacial action (p. 1050) ; 3rd, Upper Sandstones and marls, 300 feet. The 
lower of these groups has been shown from its fossil contents to be really a part of the 
Upper Coal-measures, while the uppermost has much affinity with the Trias.- There 
appears to be no doubt that there is a practically unbroken series of red strain 1500 
feet thick extending downwards into unquestionable Coal-measures and upwards into 

op. cit. xxxii. p. 533. D. C. Davies, op. cit. xxxiii. p. 10. 11. T. Brown, op. dt. xlv. p. 1. 

H. B. Woodward, Geol. Mat/. 1874, p. 385 ; ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ p, 210. T. 
V. Holmes, Q. J. G. A. xxxvii. p. 286. W. T. Aveline and H. H. Howell in various Memoirs 
Geol. T. G.Bonney, Midland EaturaUsl, xv.(1892). W.W. King, op. oil. xvi. (1893), 
p. 25 ; Q. J. G. A. Iv. (1899), p. 97. R. D. Oldham, op. dt. 1. (1894), p. 463. . 

1 A. CL, (hoi . Mag. (1866), p. 243 ; Q. J. G. $. (1892), Preskl. Address, p. 147, and 
‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. ii. The Fife volcanic vents have been described 
by me in detail in the (hoi. Sure. Memoir on Eastern Fife, 1902, chaps, xvii.-xx. 

2 T. C. Cantrill, §. /. G. A li. (1895), p. 528. W. Wickham King, op. ciL lv. (1899), 

p. 97. i 
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cations of various tufls, not unfrequently enclosing organic remains. 1 In the district 
of the Saal these volcanic materials form almost the whole of the Lower Rotliliegendes, 
and have been bored through to a depth of more than 1100 fathoms without their 
bottom being reached. The lowest or Landsberg-Ldbejliner porphyry with large 
crystals has been computed to cover an area of 255 to 260 square kilometers, and to 
contain at least 80 cubic kilometers of material—a mass which may equal or exceed 
that of the eruption ol Skaptar Jbkul in 1786. 2 From the very nature of its 
component materials, the Rotldiegendes is comparatively barren of fossils ; a few ferns, 
catamites, and remains of coniferous trees are found in it, particularly in the lower part 
of the group, where they form thin seams of coal. 

The plants, all of terrestrial growth, on the whole resemble generieally the Carboni¬ 
ferous 11 ora, but seem to be nearly all specifically distinct. They include forms of 
Calwmlies {O. (jujus), Asterophylhfes, and ferns of the genera Callipteris [C. conferta), 
Sp/icnoptcris, ' s. Newropteris, Odoiifopteris, with well-preserved silicified stems 

of tree-ferns {Psanonius, TubicuuHs), Cordudcs, and conifers. The conifer JFolchm 
{IF* piniforinis) is specially characteristic. The mollusks have a fresh-water or lagoon 
facies (// idhraeosia). There occur also species of ostracods ( Estheria ), "while occasional 
traces of insects {Haiti na, Etoblattiua) have been met with. Fish remains occur 
sparingly {Amblypteru, s*, Ihthvoniscm, Acanthodes, Plcur acanthus , Ctenodus ), while, as 
already stated, labyrinthodonts have been found in the Dresden district in consider¬ 
able number and variety. 

The Zechstein group is characterised by a suite of fossils like those of the Magnesian 
Limestone group of England. The Kupfersehiefer contains numerous fish (Pahmniscus 
Frcieslcfimi, P/atysomus ijibbosus , &e.) and remains of plants (coniferous leaves and 
fruits, Ullniannia, &«.). This deposit is believed to have been laid down in some 
enclosed sea-basin, the waters of which, probably from the rise of mineral springs 
connected with some, of the volcanic foci of the time, became so charged with metallic 
salts in solution as to be, unfit for the continued existence of animal life. The dead 
fish, plants, ka., by their decay, gave rise to reduction and precipitation of’these salts 
as sulphides, which thereupon enclosed and replaced the organic forms, and permeated 
the mud at the bottom. This old sea-fioor is now the widely-extended band of copper- 
shite which has been so long and so extensively worked along the flanks of the Harz. 
After the formation of the Kupfersehiefer the area must have been once more covered 
with clearer water, for the Zechstein Limestone contains a number of marine organisms, 
among which Produdus horrid us, Spirifer alalus, Strophulosia Goldfussi , Tcrcbratula 
{Didasma) donyata, Utmurophoria Schhthrimii, Sohizoclus obsmrus,' and Fenestella 
ret (form is are common. Renewed unfavourable conditions are indicated by the dolomite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt which succeed, Reasoning upon similar phenomena as developed 
in England, Ramsay connected them with the abundant labyrinthodont footprints and 
other evidences of shores aud land, as well as with the small number and dwarfed forms 
of the shells in the Magnesian Limestone, and speculated on the occurrence of a long 
“ continental period” in Europe, during one epoch of which a number of salt inland 
seas existed wherein the Permian rocks were accumulated. He compared these deposits 
to what may he supposed to be forming now in parts of the Caspian Sea. 

Homo of the deposits of the Zechstein in Germany have a great commercial value. 
The beds of rock-salt; are among the thickest in the world. At SperenbeJg, near Berlin, 
one, has been pierced to a depth of nearly 4000 feet. Besides rock-salt and gypsum 

1 The petrography of these rocks (augite-porphyrite, basaltic, diabasic, and doleritie 
nudaphyresi is described from the Upper Permian series of the Palatinate by A. Leppla, 
Jahrb. Pram. Ue<>(. landmmst, xiv. (1893) p. 134. 

a F. Boysohlag and K. von Fritsch, AMdMf Preuss . 6 fed. landesunst NeueFolge, No. 
10 (1900), p. 162. 

vo u. n 2 b 
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there occur with those deposits thick masses of salts of potash (Carnallitej, magnesia 
(Kieserite), and other salts. 1 

In Bohemia (pp. 1054, 1068) and Moravia, where the Permian system is exten¬ 
sively developed, it has been divided into three groups. (1) A lower set of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales, sometimes bituminous. These strata contain diffused copper 
ores, and abound here and there in remains of land-plants and fishes. (2) A middle 
group of felspathic sandstones, conglomerates, and micaceous shales, with vast numbers 
of silicified tree-stems ( Araucarites , Psaronius). (3) An upper group of red clays and 
sandstones, with bituminous shales. Eruptive rocks (melapliyro, porphyrite, &e.) are 
associated with the whole formation. The Zechstein is here absent. In place of the, 
marine shells, crinoids, and corals so characteristic of that formation, the Bohemian 
Permian strata have yielded the remarkable series of amphibian remains already alluded 
to, together with abundant traces of the land of the period, such as remains of orthop¬ 
terous insects, scorpions, millipedes, and a rich terrestrial 11 ora (S;pkmopkri.s, Nruroptcris, 
Odontopteris , Pccopteris, Alethopteris, Galliptcris conferta, ScJiir:opteris, Culmidks, 
AsterophyHites, Sphenophyllmn , Lepidodendron, Sifjillariri, Walchui , Artn(cario.cyloti). 

Vosges. —In this region the following succession of strata has been assigned to the 
Permian system:— 

4. Kolilbachel group of red arkoses, felspathic sandstones, shales, conglomerates, 
breccias, and dolomite, 500 to 600 feet, with intercalated sheets of mela- 
phyres and tuffs. 

3,. Variegated tuffs and marls of Meisenlnickel. 

2. Dark shales, limestones, and dolomites of Heisenstein. 

I. Arkose and shale {Callipteris conferta), with conglomerate (sometimes 150 feet 
thick), containing blocks of porphyry, gneiss, quartz, &o, tilling up hollows 
of the crystalline schists on which they lie unconformahly. 

The existence of volcanic action during Permian time in this region is shown by 
the presence of interstratified basic lavas, and by the great quantity of fragments 
of quartz-porphyry in the conglomerates, which have been compared to volcanic 
agglomerates. 2 

France, &c. —Permian rocks occur in many detached areas in France. In the central 
plateau they are found most fully developed, resting upon and passing down into the 
higher parts of the Carboniferous system. They have been carefully studied in the, 
district of Autun, where the lower part of the Permian system is represented by a 
mass, 900 to 1000 metres thick, of alternations of sandstone and shale more or less 
rich in hydrocarbons, with thin hands of magnesian limestone. No marine fossils occur 
in these strata, even the magnesTan limestone containing only fresh-water organisms. 
From the distribution of the fossils a threefold stratigraphioal subdivision of the 
whole series has been made. 1st, A lower group at least 150 to 200 metres thick, 
lying conformably upon the Coal-measures, and containing numerous ferns UWopkris, 
abundant), Sigillariw, Cordaites , a profusion of JFalchia , large numbers of seeds 
or fruits, cyprids crowded in some layers of shale, a crustacean {Ncdotclmi), a 
number of fishes (Palmniscus, Amblyptcrus , Accmthodes , Plcwmcanthus), anti the 
amphibians and reptiles already referred to (Actinodon, Emhirosanrus , HkmrhacMs). 
2nd, A middle group about 300 metres thick, showing a cessation of the character¬ 
istically Carboniferous species of plants, and an increasing prominence of typically Per- 

1 F. Bisehof, 4 Die Steinsalzwerke bei Stassfurt,’ Halle, 1875, 0. Coliseums, ‘.Die Bibbing 
d# Steinsalzlager, 5 Halle, 1877. Precht, ‘Die Salzindustrie von Sfassfurt/ 1885. Kloos, 
Zeitsch. prakt. Geol. , 1895, 1897. 

2 Benecke and Van Wervecke, Mitth. Geol. Landesansi. Elmss-Loth. vol. iii. (1890) 
p. 45. Velain, JB , S. G. E. ser. 3, xiii. Eck, ‘ Geogn. Karte d. Umg, von Lain.* (1884) ; 

Geogn. Karte v. Schwartzwaid (1887). A bibliography for Alsace and Lorraine will be 
found in Abth. Geol. Specialkart. i\ Msass-Lothr ingen, vol. i. (1875), and vol. for 1887, 
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mian forms. Numerous species of Fecopteris still occur, but Callipteris makes its appear¬ 
ance (Q. conferta, Q. gigantea). Walckia (W. pin if or mis, W. hypnoides ), Catamites , 
Sphenophyllum , Calamodendron, and fruits abound. Tlie animal remains resemble those 
of the lower group, but with the addition of Branchiosaurus . 3rd, An upper group 
locally known as that of the ££ Boghead,” from a workable band of bituminous 
shale or coal. 1 The thickness of this group is about 500 metres, the upper portion 
consisting of red sandstones without fossils. The flora is now markedly Permian. 
Pecopterid ferns are rare, and are specifically distinct from those in the group below. 
There is an abundance and variety of Callipteris , together with Sigillaria, abundant 
IValchia and Asterophyllites, Piccites , Sphenophyllum , Carpolithus , &c. The fauna is 
generally similar to that in the middle group, but less varied. 2 

In the extreme south of France, between Toulon and Cannes, Permian rocks re¬ 
appear, and though occupying but a limited area, constitute some of the most pictur¬ 
esque features along the Mediterranean shores of the country. They consist of lower 
massive conglomerates, with intercalations of shale, containing Walchia and Callipteris , 
followed by shales, marls, red sandstones, and conglomerates. But their distinguishing 
feature is the enormous mass of volcanic materials associated with them. The lower 
conglomerates, besides their fragments of gneiss derived from the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the district, contain abundant pieces of quartz-porphyry, of which rock also there 
are massive sheets, that rise up into the well-known group of hills forming the 
Esterel between Cannes and Frejus. Besides these acid outbursts in the older part of 
the formation, sheets of melaphyre are found in the upper part, while dykes of nodular 
felsite, pitchstone, and melaphyre traverse the series. 15 

Farther east the terrestrial facies of the rocks is well displayed in Tuscany, where 
the shales of Monte Viguale and other localities have yielded an abundant flora of ferns, 
Walchia , kc. 4 

Westwards in the region of the Pyrenees, and in various parts of the Iberian peninsula, 
rocks believed to be Permian have been recognised. They have in some places furnished 
marine fossils like those of the Artinsk stage ; in others land-plants, including Walchia. 
They frequently present thick masses of conglomerate, sometimes resting upon Carboni¬ 
ferous rocks, sometimes on formations of older date. 5 

1 ££ Boghead,” so named from a place in Linlithgowshire, Scotland, where the substance 
was first worked for making gas and oil {ante, p. 184). The so-called “Boghead” of 
Autun has been ascertained to contain a large quantity of the remains of gelatinous fresh¬ 
water algie, mingled with the pollen of Coedaites ; B. Renault and C. E. Bertrand, Soc. MisL 
Nat. Autun, 1892. 

2 IE. Roche, 71. S. C. F. ser 3, ix. (1880), p. 78. See also the series of ‘Etudes des 
•Gites Mineraux/ published by the Ministry of Public Works in France, particularly the 
volumes by Delafond on the Autun Basin, and by Mouret on that of Brive ; likewise the 
Memoirs by Grand’ Bury already cited, and his communication in Cowpt. rend. Congees, 
'CM. Internal. , Paris (1900), p. 521. Bergeron, ‘Etude Geologique du Massif au sud du 
Plateau Central,’ and .71. S. C. F. ser. 3, vol. xvi. Professor von Reinach, Z. I>. G. G. (1892), 
p. 23, gives a careful comparison of the French central plateau Permian rocks with those 
■of the Saar and Nairn. 

2 F. Walleraut-, * litude Strat. Potrog. des Maures et de PEsterel/ 1889, p. 89 ; Carte 
Petaill . Giol. France , Feuille <VAntibes. Michel U svy, B. S. G. If. vii. (1870), p. 763 ; 
Bull. Carte CM. France , No. 57. Potier, ,71. S. G. F. ser. 3, v. p. 745. 

4 C. ye Btefani, “Flore Oarbonifere e Permiano,” R. Istilut. Stud. Superior. Sei. Ft's. 
Nal } Florence, 1901. 

5 See J. Roussel, £C fitude Stratigraphique des Pyrenees,” Bull. Carle Giol. France , No. 
35 (1893). E. de Margerie and F. Schrader, Ann. Club Alpin. Frangais , xviii. (1891). 
Viguier, ‘$tudes Geol. snr Dept, de l’Aude/ Montpellier t (1887), p. 286. Caralp, 
Ji. S. G. F. (3), xxii. and xxiv. 
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*' Alps. 1 —On both sides of the Alpine chain a zone of conglomerates and sandstones, 
which intervenes between the Trias and older rocks of the region, lias been referred 
in part to the Permian system. The conglomerates (Verrucano 2 ) are made up of the 
detritus of schistose rocks, porphyries, quartz, and other materials of the central core 
of the mountains. They sometimes contain sheets of porphyry, and occasionally, as at 
Botzen, they are replaced by vast masses of quartz-porphyry and other volcanic rocks, 
with tuffs and volcanic conglomerates, indicating vigorous volcanic action. An inter¬ 
calated zone of shales in the lower conglomeratic and volcanic part of the scries in the 
Val Trompia lias yielded JValchia pinif armis, JV. fihciformis, Sch izuptcns jasciculafa, 
Sphenoptcris indeediflites, &e., and serves to mark the Permian age ol the rocks con¬ 
taining these plants. Eastwards, at Fiinfkirehen, in Hungary, in a corresponding 
position below the Verrueano conglomerate, a group of younger Permian plants lias been 
found, including species of Baiera, Ullmcinnict , Volt::in, Sclnzolepis, and Onryolithus, 
nearly half of which occur also in the German Kupferschieler. Above the conglomerate 
or the porphyry comes a massive red sandstone called the “Grbden Sandstone,’ 1 
containing carbonised plant-remains. But the most distinctive ami interesting feature 
in the Alpine development of the Permian system is found in the upper portion of the 
series in the southern region of Tyrol and Oarinthia. The red Grbden sandstone is 
there succeeded by beds of gypsum, rauchwacke, and dolomite, above which comes a 
bituminous limestone known, from the abundance of species of Bellerophon, as the 
“ Bellerophon Limestone.” This calcareous member is highly fossil herons. It con¬ 
tains an abundant marine fauna, which includes numerous species of Bellerophon , and 
species of “ Xavtilus” (so called),' Ah Am, Peden, A Galloped on , J Gent la, Bakcreflta, 
Sch Latins, Spirifer (7 species), Athyris, St reptorhynclms, Orthis, Leptienu, Product its, 
and Fumlina. Nearly all these are peculiar species, but tlie Sehtzodus, Bakereflia, and 
Kaiiea connect the assemblage with that of the Zeclistein. 

It is interesting to trace in this Bellerophon Limestone an indication of the 
distribution of the more open sea of Permian time in the European area. While the 
Zeehstein was in course of deposition in isolated Oaspian-like basins across the centre of 
the Continent, calcareous sediments were accumulated on the lloor of the opener sea 
already alluded to as lying to the south, over the site of the present Mediterranean, and 
stretching eastwards across Russia and the heart of Asia. A portion of this sea-lloor has 
been detected in Sicily, where near Palermo M. Gommellaro lias described the abundant 
fauna found in its limestones. Foraminifera {FusuUna) abound in these rocks, but 
their most remarkable feature is the number and variety of their ceplialopods, which, 
besides Paheozoic types (Goniatites, Gastrtocems, OrLhocems), comprise many new 
forms (17 genera and 54 species) akin to the tribe of Mesozoic Ammonites 
(. Adrianites , Agathiceras , Cyclolobus, LaraelUes, MedlicotMa , Far apron or lies, Popanu- 
ceras, Staeheoceras, JFaagerwceras), also gasteropoda ( Bdleroplum , Flewrotomana, ke. \ 
and brachiopods. 3 In the valley of Montenotte, Western Liguria, jaspers have been 
found among the sericitic schists, containing numerous genera and species of radiolaria. 
regarded as of Permian age. 4 

1 E. Suess, Sitzb. Akab. Wien, lvii. (1868), pp. 230, 763. G. Stack e, Z. 1), (J. d, xxxvi. 
(18S4), p. 867 ; Jahrb. k. k. deal. Beichsanst. xxvii. (1877), p. 271, xxviii. (1878), p. 98 
(giving the fauna of the Bellerophon Limestone); Verhand. k. k. deal. Belch sand. (1888), 
p. 820. E. Mojsisovics, ‘ Die Dolomit-Riffe von Siidtirol und Venetian ’ (1879), chap, iii. 
Eraas, ‘ Seenerie der Alpen.’ Milch, ‘Beitnige zur Kenntuiss dcs Verrueano,’ Leipzig, 1896. 

2 The age of this rock, like that of the Flysoh, has been long discussed, it f has been 
claimed successively as Liassic, Carboniferous, Triassie, and Permian. It probably represents 
a peculiar phase of sedimentation which persisted through successive geological periods. 
See a recent statement on the subject by C. De Stefani, op. supra cit p. 129. 

2 Professor Gennnellaro, ‘La Fauna dei Calcari con Fusulina/ &e. Palermo, 1887-89. 

4 G. F. Paroua and G. Rovereto, Attn. Jeead. B. Sci. Torino , xxxi. (1895). 
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Russia. 1 —The Permian system attains an enormous development in Eastern Europe. 
Its nearly horizontal strata cover by far the largest part of European Russia. They lie 
conformably on the Carboniferous system and consist of sandstones, marls, shales, 
conglomerates, limestones (often highly dolomitic), gypsum, rock-salt, and thin seams 
of coal. In the lower and more sandy half of this series of strata remains of land- 
plants (Galamites gigas, Cgclojiteris, Fccoptcris, &c.) fishes ( Pcdseoniscus ), and labyrin- 
thodonts occur, but some interstrati tied bands yield Frodudus Cancrini and other 
marine shells. The rocks are over wide regions impregnated with copper-ores. The 
upper half of the series consists of clays, marls, limestones, gypsum, and rock-salt, 
with numerous marine mollusca like those of the Zechstein ( Frodudus Cancrini , 
j P. hornidus , Camarophoria ScJdotJicimii), hut with a rather more abundant fauna, 
and with intercalated bands containing land-plants. 

Much attention has been given in recent years to these rocks, which have now been 
brought into closer comparison with those of other regions. As developed on the 
western slope of the Ural Mountains, they have been found to consist of the following 
groups of strata :— 

Red clays and marls, with intercalated sandstones and limestones, almost 
wholly unfossililerous, but with a few lamellibranclis resembling Unio ( Garbonicola 
lAnthracosia\ natter and 0. umbonatiat). This thick group may possibly be partly 
or wholly Triassie. 

CV'.p'^-beMdn'r sandstone, permeated with oxide and sulphide of copper, nml 
of Catamites {[liars \ Snj.etn.nh ris ( lobata , erosa). CaFi/U-ds 
(, oblitpia , confer fa), .Yrtywr'if?'"*. / r-a. Yw/p/yA, &c. 

Marls, sandstones, m.d ■ in: with ill-preserved plants (which seem to be 

on the whole like those of the Artinsk group below), Carbon kola {Unio) castor , 

(\ umhonatus, 0. Cold, ‘_!-■■/-,/-*' ■■■■/', Acrolejiis, while some of the 
sandy marls contain a ■ ->:-VI-..hy ■; : : fauna, Froduetus Cancrini, P. 

Irani nckianus, Athgris f- and S'pirifer lineatiis. 

(lypseons limestones 

Artinsk group of sandstones, conglomerates, shales, marls, limestones, and 
dolomites, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Kirgiz Steppes, and lying 
conformably on the Carboniferous Eusulina Limestone. This group contains a 
remarkably abundant and varied assemblage of fossils. The plants include species 
of Catamites, Niiggerathia , Sphenojiteris, Odontopteris, &c. The fauna eowprwe'; 
a number of common Carboniferous shells such as Froduetus .*• //-V- A ' yo .... 

F, corn, F. longispinus , F, scahriculus, Orthofhdcs {Stn'j/torhgnch "A. emu stria, 
but with these are found many new typos nf eophnlopwis iiSc.: tin- ammonoid forms 
above alluded to as occurring in the iicllemphon himesiom- of the Tyrol (Ar/athi- « 
ceras, Cast riocerus, AfcdttcoUta, Po/»>utr'ceos. Fri.i-nraes). About 300 species 
of fossils have been found in the group, of which a half also occur in the 
Carboniferous system, and only about a sixth in the Permian above. 2 

The recent; researches of Professor Amalitzky in the basins of the Soukhona and 
Dwina in the north of Russia have thrown much light on the Permian deposits ol that 
region and their equivalents elsewhere. These formations comprise examples of marine 
and continental sedimentation ; the latter contain in their lower stages a Lepidodendroid 
flora of the type of the Herman Rothliegendes, while in their upper.stages, consisting of 
marls and variegated sandstones, long believed to he unfossililerous, a rich fauna of 
fresh-water nmllusks and other organisms has been detected. The upper Permian 
deposits of the lower course of the Soukhona and the upper portion of the Dwina are 
capable of being grouped as under in descending order 

1 Sector the earliest descriptions ‘Russia and Ural Mountains,’ Murchison, DeVernouil, 
ami Keyserling, 4to, 2 vols. 1845. 

2 A. Krasnopolsky, Menu Com. CH. Russ, xb, (1889), No. 1. A. Karpinsky, Verhaml. 
k. AUn. Cased. St. Fete rsbou rg, ix. (1874), p. 267; Mem. Acad. St. Petersbourg, 18S9. 
T. Tsehcrnyschcw, I ’erh. d. k. Min. Ces., St. Petersbourg, 1886 ; Mein. Com. Oeol. Russ. iii. 
^1889), No. 4. 
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4. Marls and sandstones ( = upper Zechstein) with Synod ad ia ■- d 1 t'dho¬ 
ti ad ia anceps, Edmondia elongafa, Loxonema Gibson i, L. >■> ■ and 

Turbo cibtusus. 

3. Glossopterian stage, consisting of marls and lenticular sandstones, with the 
Glossopteris flora and a remarkably varied fauna. 

2. Marls and sandstones with a Lower Permian flora ( Oallipteris conferta, 
Lepidodendrcm, &e.). 

1. Sandstones, marls, and sands with a Lower Permian marine fauna {( iciu if zdlo 
columnar is , Fenestella vetiformis , Product as Cu nor ini, Macrodon idiajimt ant, 
Fuadanu, (Leda,) spduncan'a, Fucula Beyrkhii, Ihikerelliu, certdophagu, 
Schizodus rnssicus, 8. planus, 8treblopteria sericea, Jlwrchisonia suhangulata). 


The fossils of the third or Glossopterian stage include a considerable number of fresh¬ 
water shells (Palmomutcht, Oligodon, Palmanodonta, Carl>onicoIa [Aidhracosia], Jufhra- 
cotnija), crustaceans of the genus Estheria and cyprids, remains of ganoid Ashes, together 
with a large series of vertebrate remains, comprising stegocephalous amphibians, among 
which some resemble Melanerpeton and Pachygonia, theromorph reptiles belonging 
to Pareiasaurians and Dicynodonts, and some that resemble the Elginia and Gordouia 
of the Elgin (Triassic) sandstones of the north of Scotland. With these animal 
remains are associated abundant relics of the Glossopteris flora, comprising the ferns 
Glossopteris (G> indica, G. angustifolia, G. sfricta ), both as impressions of fronds and as 
rhizomes ( Fertcbraria), Gangamopfcris major, Q. cyclopteroides, Timuopicris, Sphcno- 
pteris, Oallipteris , likewise species of Eqwisctum, Foeggcrathiopsis, and forms resembling 
the Schizoneurem. 1 


Asia.— The type of sedimentation found in the east and south of Europe extends into 
Asia. In the valley of the Araxes a limestone occurs containing Product us horrid as, 
Athyris subtilita, and a number of the ammonoid forms above referred to ; while in 
Bokhara other limestones occur at Darwas -which from their ecphalopods ( Pronordrs , 
Popanoceras, &c.) probably represent the Artinsk group of Russia. The same character 
of deposits and of palaeontology is still more extensively developed in the Salt Range of 
the Punjab. In this region the ancient Paheozoie sediments with their saliferous do] >osits 
are overlain by a remarkable limestone which has yielded a large assemblage of fossils. 
At the base of this deposit conies a coarse conglomerate and sandstones followed by the 
well-known Productus Limestone.* 2 The lower portions of the limestone abound in 
Fumlina with Carboniferous brachiopods (Productus cor a, P. scmircticulatus, P. /in a dun 
Athyris Itoyssii, Spirifer striatus). The cephalopods are numerous and include the 
auynonoid types (Cydolobus, Armies, Medlicottia, Popanoceras, Xenodiscus), as well as 
many Nautili, Orthoceratites, and Gyroceratites. The gasteropods include forms of EcG 
lerophon, Euomphahis, ILolopella, Phasiauella, and Pleurotonmaia. Lamellibranchs am. 
abundantly represented by such genera as Allorisma, Schizodus, Avicula, Aviculoprdcn, 
and Pccten, hut also with others of a distinctly Mesozoic character, as Lima, Lucina, 
Qardinia, Astartc, and Myophoria. Yet with these evidences of a newer flu Acs of 
molluscan life, it is interesting to notice the extraordinary variety and abundance of 
the brachiopods, including ancient genera such as Productus {*20 species), (JhonePn 
Athyris, Or this, Lcptmna, and Streptorhynchus, mingled with a number of new genera 
first met with here (ILemiptychina, Fotothyris, Lyttonia, O/dhamia, &e.). Though tho 
general aspect of this fauna is so unlike that of the Permian rocks of Central Europe, 
the appearance of a number of Zechstein species links the limestone of Northern India 
with the European tract. Among these are Camarophoria humblctoneusis, Stropladosia 
emcavata, 8. horrescens, Spiriferiria cristata. 


1 Ainalitzky, Soc. Imp. Nat. St. Petersbours,', 1899 ; Vmpt. rend, cxxxii (1901) r, 091 
and <J. J. U. S. li. (1895), p. 337. ’ ' 1 ' ’ 

f m ' ( i mL SUn ' IndUl ’ ‘ Salt Rauge i ’ ossiIs >’ vo1 - »• Pjjoductns Lime 
stone, 18 / 9-88 ; Palvont. Indica, 1888, 1891. Diener, Mem. deal. Hun-. India, Part Hi., 
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Tliis oceanic typo of deposit, however, does not seem to extend southwards across 
the Indian peninsula. • South of the line of the Narbada River a totally different series 
of sedimentary formations occurs. In that southern region, as has already been stated 
(p. 1058), the lower and middle Mesozoic marine rocks and the upper part of the Palaeozoic 
series of other countries are represented by a vast thickness of strata, chiefly sandstones 
and shales, probably almost entirely of fluviatile origin. To this great fresh-water 
accumulation the name of Godwana system has been given by the Geological Survey of 
India. The exceedingly coarse Talchir conglomerates in the lowest group of the series 
have beam above noticed among the Carboniferous formations. The Talchir is succeeded 
by the Ivarharbari group, marked by the occurrence of seams of excellent coal and an 
abundant flora, which includes a number of species of Ganyamoptcris and Glossopteris, 
with some cycads (Gloxsozamifes), conifers (Voltzia, Albertia) and the doubtful Nocggera- 
fhto'psts. The overlying Damuda series consists chiefly of sandstones and shales with 
ironstones, and nearly all the valuable coal-seams of the Indian peninsula, and attains 
a thickness of 10,000 feet.. It has yielded an abundant flora, in which species of 
Glossoptcris and (hmgwmopicns are prominent, while some rare vertebrates have likewise 
been found in it ((Handwanosaurus, a labyrinthodont allied to Archcgosaurus and 
Brt(dijfops). This great mass of sediments is probably homotaxial with the Permian or 
Permo-Carboniferous formations of other regions. In the Salt Range the upper part 
of the Productus - beds, as above stated, is probably referable to the Permian 
system. It is overlain, without visible unconform ability, by the Chidra group, only 
about If) feet thick, in which the fossils are less Palneozoic in aspect than those of the 
groups below, seeing that nearly half of them have Mesozoic affinities and only four 
species are identical with Permian species of other countries. 1 The Panchet series 
which succeeds is more probably Triassie, wliile the upper subdivisions of the Gondwana 
system are of .Jurassic age.“ 

In north-western Afghanistan a series of coal-bearing sandstones, believed to be the 
equivalents of the Gondwana system of India, terminates downwards in a group of shales 
altered into mica-schists with graphitic and anthracitic seams and impure limestone, 
the whole invaded by granite. It is interesting to note that towards the base 
of this ,series a coarse conglomerate or boulder-bed occurs, precisely similar to that 
of the Talchir group. Beneath it lies a dark limestone with casts of brachiopods. This 
series of strata was referred by Mr. Griesbach, who first described it, to a Permo-Carboni¬ 
ferous age. It passes upward into what are evidently Triassie rocks {poster p. 1107). 8 

Australia.-—The remarkable coal-bearing series of the Australian colonies witlf its 
boulder-beds, which has been termed Permo-Carboniferous, has been described above 
(p. 1059). No satisfactory line can he drawn there between Carboniferous and Permian 
typos, while on the other hand, the highest members of the series are separated from 
the next overlying formation sometimes, though not always, by an uneonformahility, 
and more especially by the abrupt change in the character of the fossil flora, which has 
been referred provisionally to the Triassie system. 

Africa..Throughout a vast extent of the centre and south of this continent, a group 

of rocks known as the Karoo series presents some of the lithological and palaeontological 
types of southern India and south-eastern Australia. It lies unconfbrmably on every¬ 
thing older than itself, and has been separated into three groups. Of these (1) the 
lowest has already been referred to (p. 1057) as composed of the .Dwyka Conglomerate, 
surmounted by tlm Keen mudstones and shales. In these dark friable argillaceous beds, 
a flora kis been found which presents a remarkable resemblance to that of the lower 
members of the great Gondwana series of India. Some of the species are' actually 

1 Medlieott and Blau ford, ‘ Manual of Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by R. D. Oldham, 

p, 128. 

4J Op. At, chaps, vih and viu. 

Grieshach, Records Oeoi. Rurw India , xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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identical in the two countries, such as Glossopteris bromiiana, Gangamoptcris cyelopter aides, 
and Noeggerath iopsis Hislojri. The middle division (2) or Beaufort group, which extends in 
nearly horizontal sheets over a vast region, consists of sandstones, shales, often carbon¬ 
aceous, with seams of coal and intercalated sheets of diabase. It contains a mingling of 
Carboniferous genera of plants ( Sigillaria) with the characteristic Glossopteris-flora, and 
of the latter a number of the species are common to the Damuda rocks of India, such 
as Glossopteris browniana, G. angustifolia , G. communis, G. striela, G. ret if era, and 
G. dctmudica. 1 The Beaufort beds have yielded a remarkable reptilian fauna. The 
most striking feature, indeed, in the Karoo series is the extraordinary number and 
variety of its Anomodonts, which here reach their culmination. The families of the 
Pareiasaurs, the Tapinocephalids, the Galesaurians, the Dicynodonts and the Endothio- 
donts seem to have had their chief habitat in Southern Africa. Of this interesting 
fauna the Beaufort beds have furnished a large share. It may be remarked that some 
of the species have representative forms in the meagre fauna of the Lower Go ml wan a 
rocks of India. 

North America.—The Permian system is represented in the United States by a series 
of strata which graduate downward into the Coal-measures and, where their top is seen, 
pass upward more or less gradually into what are believed to be representatives of the 
Trias, hut which do not furnish any strongly-marked palaeontological features. They 
have accordingly been classed by many geologists as Permo-Carboniferous. In the 
great Appalachian coal-field, as well as Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the uppermost coal-bearing group (see p. 1061) is overlain conformably 
by a group of strata, upwards of 1000 feet thick, which in Pennsylvania was called 
the “Upper Barren Measures.” At its base lies a massive conglomeratic sandstone, above, 
which come sandstones, shales, and limestones, with thin coals, the whole becoming very 
red towards the top. Professors W. M. Fontaine and I. G. White have shown that, 
out of 107 plants examined by them from these strata, 22 are common to the true Pennsyl¬ 
vanian Coal-measures and 28 to the Permian rocks of Europe; that even where, the 
species are distinct they are closely allied to known Permian forms; that the ordinary 
Coal-measure flora is but poorly represented in the {£ Barren Measures,” while on the 
other hand, vegetable types appear of a distinctly later time, forms of Pecopleris, Gallip - 
teridium, and Sapart tea foreshadowing characteristic plants of the Jurassic period. These 
authors likewise point to the indications furnished by the strata themselves of important 
changes in the physical condition of the American area, and to the remarkable paucity 
of animal life in these beds, as in the red Permian rocks of Europe. Some drab-coloured 
limestones crowded with ostvacods may be compared with the Spirorbis Limestones of 
Central England. The evidence seems certainly in favour of regarding the upper part 
of the Appalachian coal-fields as representing the reptiliferous beds overlying the Coal- 
measures at Autun and their equivalents. 2 In Nova kScotia and the neighbouring regions 
a similar upward passage has been observed from true Coal-measures into a group of reddish 
strata containing Permian types of vegetation. 

To the west and south-west of the Appalachian region the Permian type becomes 
more developed, and in Kansas and Texas acquires considerable importance. In 
the former State, the uppermost Coal-measures are overlain by a series of thin lime¬ 
stones, and yellowish, green and chocolate shales (Neosho formation of Prosser) having 
a united thickness of 130 feet and numerous marine fossils (Produetus seuiireficuRtfus, 
Ohonetes gmnulifem, Beriya crassa, Athyris subtilita, Pscadommolis llawni , Avieuio - 
pecten occidcntalis, Pleuroplwms subcostatus , Meehclla striafo-costata, ku .). r Above 
these strata lies a middle group (Chase) of limestones and shales, with a number 
of hands of flint, the whole having a thickness of about 265 feet, and containing 

1 Feistmantel, Ablumdl. Bohn. gas. Wissenseh. vii. 3 (1889). 

2 “On the Permian or Upper Carboniferous Flora of W. Virginia and 8.W. Pennsyl¬ 
vania,” Aecoud Geol. Surv. Penn. Report, p.p. 1880. 
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many mollusks, including species of Bakevcllia , Plexiropliorus, Aviculopeeten, Eclmondla , 
J)crhya, Prodncf/us, Chonetes, Bpirifer, &c. The upper group (Marion) consists of 
about 400 feet of limestones, and in the uppermost, part, shales, marls, and gypsum. 
Its fossils are, on the whole, similar to those in the groups below. 1 The Kansas Permian 
formations extend northwards into Nebraska, where they have likewise yielded an 
abundant marine fauna. 2 They spread southwards into Texas, where also a threefold 
subdivision of them has been made, the lower group being termed Wichita, the middle 
Clear Fork, and the upper Double Mountain. The Wieliita beds contain a flora like 
that of the cc Upper Barren Measures” of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and com¬ 
prise a number of species of Pecopteris and CaUipteridimn , together with Ccdlipteris 
eonferta, Qdmitoptcrls nervosa, Goniopteris ohtonga, Sphenophyllum , and Walchia. The 
marine bands have yielded species of Goniatites , Ptychitcs, Medlicoitict, Popanoccras, 
Orihoeeras, Nautilus, koj From those strata also and the c£ Clepsydrops shales” of 
Illinois a number of iish, stegoccphalous amphibia, and rhynchoccphalous reptiles 
have been obtained. 4 

Spitzbergen. —The Permian sea appears to have extended far within the Arctic 
circle, for above the Carboniferous rocks of Spitsbergen there occurs a group of strata 
which contain Permian marine forms ( Produdns , StrcptorhyncJvus, Betzia, PscudomonotLs 
Bakevcllia, &c. ). 5 


Part III. Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Though no geologist now admits the abrupt lines of division which 
were at one time believed to mark off the limits of geological systems 
and to bear witness to the great terrestrial revolutions by which these 
systems were supposed to have been terminated, nevertheless the influence 
of the ideas which gave life to these banished beliefs is by no means 
extinct. The threefold division of the stratified rocks of the terrestrial 
crust into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary, or, as they are now called, 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Oainozoic, is a relic of those ideas. This three¬ 
fold arrangement is retained, however, not because each of these great 
periods of geological time is thought to have been separated by any marked 
geological or geographical episode from the period which preceded or 
that which followed it, but because, classification and subdivision being 
necessary in the acquisition of knowledge, this grouping of the earth’s 
stratified formations into three great series is convenient. In our survey 
of the older members of these formations we have come to the end of 
the first series of fossiliferous systems, and are about' to enter upon the 
consideration of the second. But we find no indication in the rocks of 
any general break in the continuity of the processes of sedimentation 

1 (!. 8. IVosser, BuK. Geol. Foe, America, vi. (1894), p. 26 ; Journ . Geol iii. (1895), pp 
682,761 ; University Geol. Fare. Kansas, ii.(1897), p. 51. 

W. (J. Knight, Joumu Geol. vii. (1899), p. 357. This paper contains a list of the 
invertebrate Permian fossils of Kansas, Nebraska and partly of Texas, with columns showing 
the geographical range of the genera in the Old world and the New. See also the paper by 
0. R. Keyes on “ American llomotaxial Equivalents of the Original Permian,” in the same 
vol. p. 321. 

u (j, A. White, Amer. Naturalist, February 1889 ; B. U. S. G. B. No. 77 (1891); X. C. 
White, Bull. Geol. Boe. Amer. ill (1892) p. 217. 

4 E. I). (lope, l*roe. Amer. Phil. Bog. xvii. (1877-78), pp. 182, 505. 

5 B. Lundgren, Bihang. Bvensk. Vet. A lead. Haridl. xiii. (1887); Neues Jahrb. 1891. 
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and of life which we have seen to he recorded among the Palaeozoic 
rocks. On the contrary, so insensibly do the Palaeozoic formations in 
many places merge into the Mesozoic, that not only can no sharp line 
he drawn between them, but it has even been proposed to embrace the 
strata at the top of the one series and the base of the other as parts of a 
single continuous system of deposits. 

Nevertheless, when we look at the Mesozoic rocks as a whole, and 
contrast them with the Palaeozoic rocks below them, certain broad 
distinctions readily present themselves. Whereas in the older series 
mechanical sediments form the prevalent constituents, piled up in masses 
of grevwacke, sandstone, conglomerate, and shale often many thousands 
of feet in thickness, in the newer series limestones play a much more 
conspicuous part. Again, while in the Palaeozoic formations a single kind 
of sediment may continue monotonously persistent for many hundreds or 
even thousands of feet of vertical depth, in the Mesozoic series, though 
thick accumulations of one kind of material, especially limestone, are 
locally developed, there is a much more general tendency towards frequent 
alternations of different kinds of sedimentary material, sandstones, shales, 
and limestones succeeding each other in rapid interchange. Another 
contrast between the two series is supplied by the very different extent 
to which they have suffered from terrestrial disturbances. Among the 
Palaeozoic rocks it is the rule for the strata to have been thrown into 
various inclined positions, to have been dislocated by faults and in 
many regions to have been crumpled, pushed over each other, and 
even metamorphosed. The exceptions to this rule are so few that they 
are always signalised as of special interest. Among the Mesozoic rocks, 
on the contrary, the original stratification-planes have usually been little 
deranged, faults are generally few and trifling, and it is for the most part 
only along the flanks or axes of great mountain-chains that extreme 
dislocation and disturbance can be observed. A further distinction is to 
be found in the relation of the two series to volcanic activity. We have 
seen in the foregoing chapters that every period of Palaeozoic time has 
been marked somewhere in the Old World by volcanic eruptions, that in 
certain regions, such as that of the British Isles, there has been an abundant 
outpouring of volcanic material again and again in successive geological 
periods within the same limited area, and thus that masses of lava and 
tuff thousands of feet in thickness, and sometimes covering hundreds of 
square miles in extent, have been thrown out at the surface. But in the 
European area, with some trifling exceptions at the beginning, the whole 
of the Mesozoic ages appear to have been unbroken by volcanic erup¬ 
tions. The felsites, rhyolites, andesites, diabases, basalts, and ofiher 
lavas and eruptive rocks so plentiful among the Primary formations 
are generally absent from the Secondary series. * 

But perhaps the most striking, and certainly the most interesting, 
contrast between the rocks of the older and the newer series is supplied 
in their respective organic remains. The vegetable world undergoes a 
remarkable transformation. The ancient preponderance of cryptogamic 
forms now ceases. The antique types of Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Lepido- 
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dendron, Calamites, and their allies disappear from the land, and their 
places are taken by cycads and conifers, while eventually the earliest 
dicotyledons come as the vanguard of the rich flora of existing time. 
Nor are the changes.less marked in the animal world. Such ancient and 
persistent types as the cystideans, blastoids, and trilobites had now 
wholly vanished. The crinoids, that grew so luxuriantly over the sea¬ 
floor in older time, now flourished in greatly diminished numbers, while 
the sea-urchins, which had previously occupied a very subordinate position, 
took their place as the most conspicuous group of the echinoderms. The 
braehiopods, which from the remotest time had filled so prominent a place, 
now rapidly diminished in number and variety. But perhaps the most 
striking biological feature which meets us as we pass from the Palaeozoic 
into the Mesozoic formations is the apparently sudden and prodigious 
development of the cephalopods. We have seen, indeed, in the foregoing 
pages that the advent of these varied types of higher moll us can life was 
already heralded by the appearance of a number of their genera in strata 
believed to be of Permian age. But the extent and importance of this 
feature in the history of the invertebrates was not recognised until the open 
sea deposits of Triassic time were explored in Southern Europe and India. 
It was then found that the Ammonoids attained their culmination in the 
early ages of Mesozoic time. So sudden is their expansion in variety of 
type in the Trias that we are constrained to believe that a vast interval 
of time must have elapsed, which is inadequately represented either by 
sedimentary formations or by organic remains, between the known 
Permian formations and those of the pelagic Trias. The Orthoceratites 
which had played so prominent a part throughout the Palaeozoic ages 
disappeared in the early part of Mesozoic time. The Goniatitoids were 
likewise waning, to be replaced by the Geratitoids, which were the 
dominant types in the first Mesozoic period. But the characteristic forms 
through the rest of the periods were the various tribes of Ammonites. 
These, however, all died out before Tertiary time. The dibranchiate 
cephalopods now made their appearance, and in the- belemnoids soon 
reached a remarkable development, only, however, to decline, until they too 
had almost died out when the Tertiary ages began. They are represented 
by only a single living genus. Another distinctive feature of the fauna 
was the variety and abundance of reptilian life. The labyrinthodont 
amphibians were replaced by many new reptilia, such as the Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs, Ornithosaurs, Deinosaurs, and Crocodiles. It was in Mesozoic 
time also that the first mammals made their appearance in marsupial 
forms, which remained the highest types that were reached before the 
beginning of the Cainozoic periods. 

The Mesozoic formations have been grouped in three great divisions, 
which* though first defined in Europe, are found to have their repre¬ 
sentative series of rocks and fossils all over the world. The oldest of 
these is the Trias or Triassic system, followed by the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous. 
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Section i. Triassie. 

It lias been already mentioned that the great mass of red rocks, which 
in England overlies the Carboniferous system, was formerly classed as 
New Red Sandstone, but is now divided into two systems. We have 
considered the lower of these under the name of Permian. The general 
facies of organic remains in that division is still decidedly Palaeozoic, 
though with clear indications of the coming of new types of life. Its 
brachiopods and plants connect it with the Carboniferous rocks below ; a 
number of its cephalopods link it with the Trias above. It forms the close 
of the long series of Palaeozoic formations. When, however, we enter the 
upper division of the red rocks, though the general lithological characters 
remain in most of Europe very much as in the lower group, the fossils 
bring before us the advent of the great Mesozoic flora and fauna. This 
group therefore is put at the base of the Mesozoic or Secondary series, 
though in some regions, as in England, no very satisfactory line of 
demarcation can always be drawn between Permian and Triassie rocks. 
The term Trias was suggested by F. von Alberti in 1834, from the fact 
that in Suabia, and throughout most of Germany, the group consists 
of three well-marked subdivisions. 1 But the old name, New Red Sand¬ 
stone, is familiarly retained by many geologists in England. The word 
Trias, like Eyas, is unfortunately chosen, for it elevates a mere local 
character into an importance which it does not deserve. The threefold 
subdivision, though so distinct in Germany, disappears elsewhere. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

As the term Trias arose in Germany, so the development of the 
Triassie rocks in that and adjoining parts of Europe was long accepted 
as the normal type of the system. There can be little doubt, however, 
that though this type is best known, and has been traced in detached 
areas over the centre and west of Europe, from Saxony and Franconia to 
the north of Ireland, and from Basle to the Germanic plain, reappearing 
even among the eastern States of North America, it must be looked upon 
as a local phenomenon. This assertion commends itself to our accept¬ 
ance, when we reflect upon the nature of the strata of the central 
European Triassie basins. These rocks consist for the most part of 
bright red sandstones and clays or marls, often ripple-marked, sun-cracked, 
rain-pitted, and marked with animal footprints. They contain layers, 
nodules, or veinings of gypsum, beds (and scattered casts of crystals) of 
rock-salt, and bands or massive beds of limestone, often dolomitio. Kuril 
an association of materials points to isolated basins of deposit—salt- 
lakes or inland seas—to which the outer sea found occasional access, and 
in which the water underwent concentration, until its gypsum and salt 

1 ‘Beitrag zu einer Monographic ties Buntcn Sandateins, Musehelkalks, und Kemper,s 
imd die Verbindung dieser Gebihle zu einer Formation/ Stuttgart, 1834, p. 324. Thirty 
years later the same observer published his £ Ueberhlick liber die Trias/ 1864, and gave a 
synopsis of the Triassie literature of that interval. 
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were thrown down. That the intervals of diminished salinity, during 
which the sea renewed, and perhaps maintained, a connection with the 
basins, were occasionally of some duration, is shown by the thickness and 
fossiliferous nature of the limestones. 

It is evident, however, that in this, as in all other geological periods, 
the prevalent type of sedimentation must have been that of the open sea. 
The thoroughly marine or pelagic equivalents of the red rocks of the 
basins have now been traced over a far wider portion of the earth’s 
surface. In the Mediterranean basin and thence eastward through the 
Carpathian Mountains and Southern Russia into the heart of Asia and 
Northern India, the deposits of the open Triassic sea are well developed. 
Masses of limestone and dolomite, attaining sometimes a thickness 
of several thousand feet, are there replete with a characteristically 
marine fauna. The same fauna has been detected over a wide region of 
the north of Asia from Spitzbergen to Japan, the western regions of 
North and South America, in New Zealand, and in Southern Africa. 

The German or lagoon type of the system has been divided into 
three formations, as its name denotes; the lower being called Bunter, the 
middle Musehelkalk, and the upper Keuper. It is evident, however, 
that this classification, being founded mainly on lithological characters, can 
only be of local application even in areas where the same type of sedimenta¬ 
tion prevails. A nomenclature capable of general use must be based on 
the pelagic development of the system and on the evidence of organic 
remains. The Austrian geologists, from a study of the distribution of the 
cephalopoda throughout the formations in the Mediterranean Triassic 
province and their extension into India, have proposed a division into two 
great sections, the lowet consisting of two series of formations with 
distinct palaeontological zones, and the upper formed also of two 
formations and a number of zones, the whole being capped by the Rhaetic 
group or zone of AmcuJa contorta. This classification will be found in 
tabular form on p. 1106. 

Life.— The flora of the Triassic period appears to have been more 
closely similar to that of Jurassic than to that of Permian time, the 
Palaeozoic types, such as Uftlamites, Lepidodendron, and Sigillaria, 1 now 
becoming extinct. It consisted mainly of ferns (some of them arborescent), 
equisetums, conifers, and cycads. Among the ferns, a few Carboniferous 
genera (, Sphenopteris , Fecopteri% Ogdopferis) still survived, together with 
Glomptem, Dmiopteris, Gaulopleris, and other old genera, but new forms 
appeared (A‘tymwpten.% Acrostic/rites, Gladoplilehis , (Jlathropteris , JJanmopsis , 
Lepidopteris, L(mdwpterL% huxoptcrk, Meritmopieris , Neuropteridium (Crema - 
topteris), Sagenopte/riTMnnfddia). The earliest undoubted horse-tail 
reeds appear in the Carboniferous rocks, but they become common in 
this system, where they are represented by the two genera Equisetites 
and Shhisomim. The conifers are represented by Volfaia, the cypress¬ 
like or spruce-like twigs of which are specially characteristic organisms 
of the Trias (Pig. 415), and by Albertia, Abidites, Araucarites , Amu - 

1 SiyUlanti and Ulompteria are associated together among strata in South Africa which 
have been regarded as possibly of Triassic age, (p J. (/. S. liix. (1897), pp. 810-340. 
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carioxylon , Br achyphyll um , Balissya , Ac. The Ginkgoacem are represented 
by Baiera, and in the United States a grass-like plant has been found 
(Torkia). But the most distinctive feature in the flora of the earlier 
Mesozoic ages was the great development of cycadaeeous vegetation. 
The most abundant genus is Pterophyllnm ; others are ' M aomoza/mifes , 
Ctenophyllwm ,• <%■'"■« /..o■■■;■//..//./. Gycadites , Nilssonia , Ofozamites , Podozamifex , 
Ptilophyllum, Sphenozamites, Zamiostrobus, and Zlimit es. So typical are these 
plants that the Mesozoic formations have been classed as belonging to 
the £< Age of Cycads.” Calcareous algae {GyropurGbi, Ac.) abounded in the 
open seas of the time and contributed to the growth of limestone reefs. 



The fauna is exceedingly scanty in the red sandy and marly strata 
of the central European Trias, and comparatively poor in forms, though 
often abundant in individuals, in the calcareous zones of the same region. 
From the Alpine development, a much more varied suite of organ irons 
has been disinterred. Some of the Alpine limestones are full of foramb 
nifera ( Orbulim , Globigerina), others contain numerous calcareous sponges 
(Eudea, Corynella, Stellisponyia, Peronidella, Ac.). Corals abound in some 
localities in the same rocks, occasionally forming true reefs. They do 
not include any typical rugose forms, which had died out in Pakeozoic 
time, but show a great variety of perforate types ( Thamnastma , Astmo- 
morpha, Spongionwrpha, Heptastylis , Slromatomorpha), and of aporose forms 
(Montlivaltia, Stybphglfam, Isastma , Oalamophyllia , Thecosmilia , Bylina ). 
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x411 the Palaeozoic families of Echinoderms had now disappeared, but two 
groups of crinoids begin to attain prominence in genera of Encrinidae 
and Pentacrinidae, some of which are plentiful among the limestones, 
particularly crinoid-stems, of which these rocks are in some cases almost 
wholly composed. One of the most characteristic fossils of the 



Fi^. 415. —Triassic Fossils. 

o, Carat itoM nodowus, Do Haan.; 5, Estlioria mimita, Gold!', (f); c, Tapes? (Pnllastra) arenicolus, Strick¬ 
land (nat. size and enlarged)*; d, Eneriims liliiformis, Sckloth. (nat. size): e, Temnoclieilus (Nautilus) 
hidorsains, Schloth. Q). 


Muschelkalk is tlio crinoid Encrinus liliiformis (Fig. 415, d). Species of 
urchins (especially forms related to Cidaris ) are common in the Alpine 
Trias. .An abundant fossil in some of the upper Triassic and Ehrntic 
shales is the little phyllopod Estheria (Fig. 415, h). Ostracods 1 also 
abound in some shales (Ihmmmila, Cytherklm). Decapod Crustacea now 
made their appearance, replacing the extinct trilobites. Long-tailed 

1 On tlio Kinetic ostracods of Britain, T. Rupert Jones, Q, J. O. S. 1. (1894), p,.156. 
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forms, like our living shrimps and prawns, were represented (Peimu, s*, 
AEgcr, Pemphix , &c.). The Brachiopods, while showing some resemblances 
to those of Palaeozoic time, present on the whole a great contrast to these 
in their comparatively diminished numbers, and in the final disappearance 
of some of the ancient genera. Thus the families of the Strophomcnkhe, 
Centronellidse, and Athyridee make their last appearance, while, on the 
other hand, the Terebratulidae, Bhynchonellidae, and Koninckinidie attain 
a great development. 

While the brachiopods were waning the Lamellibranchs were taking a 
more prominent place in the molluscan fauna, and in the Triassic seas they 
had already established the predominance which they have maintained 
down to the present day. Some of the older genera now died out, such 
as Solenopsls and A llorismu, while a large number of new forms made 
their appearance. Among these new-comers were Limopsis, true Uni os, 
Dimya, the Pholadomyacidse, Pleuromyacidae, Astartkke, Luciuaceae, 
Cardiidse, and Corbulidie. One of the most distinctively Triassic genera 
is Myophoria , of which there is a great abundance and variety of species. 
Other common genera are Pecten (Pleurai bedites), Ilalohia (J)aonella), 
Trigoiiochs , Pachycardia, Monotis , Gervillia (Ilcemesia), Anoploplwnt , A vkula , 
Cardium ( Protocardia ), Gardita , Mcgalodus, Numlu , Cassuwella (Tapes ? 
Fig. 415, e). Among numerous Gasteropocls we find that the families 
of the Neritidoc, Enlimidse, Natieidee, Turritellidre, Nerineidie, and 
Cerithiidae now take their rise. The Nautiloidea were manifestly waning 
in importance, while the Ammonoidea reached the striking development 
above referred to. In no respect is the contrast between the palaeonto¬ 
logical poverty of the German, and the richness of the Alpine Trias so 
marked as in the development of cephalopods in the respective regions. 
In the former area the Nautiloidea are represented by a few species of 
Temnocheilus (Nautilus) (T. bidorsatm , Fig. 415, e), the Ammonites by 
species of Oeratites ( 0 . nodosa s, Fig. 415, a; C. semipartitm). In the Alpine 
limestones, however, there occurs a profusion of cephalopod forms, among 
which a remarkable commingling of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types is 
noticeable. The genus Orthoceras, so typical of the Palaeozoic rocks, has 
never yet been met with in the German Triassic areas; but it appears in 
the Alpine Trias in species which do not differ much from those of the 
older formations. Associated with it are some new Nautiloid forms 
(Clymenonautihts, Glydonautilus , Pleuronautilus). It is especially interesting, 
amid these examples of the persistence of primeval forms, to notice the * 
advent of the earliest precursors of types which played a conspicuous part 
in the animal life of later periods. Thus among the dibranchiate 
cephalopods, the family of the Belemnites, which appeared so prominently 
among the denizens of the Mesozoic seas, had its earliest known forms in 
the open Triassic waters of the Alpine region (Aulacocerus, Atmdites), 
Though the earliest Ammonites had appeared long before, it was not 
until Triassic time that this great order assumed the importance which it 
maintained all through the Mesozoic ages. So long as only the German 
type of the Trias had been studied, this early development was not 
known. But we have now learnt that the Ammonoidea really attained 
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their culmination in Triassic time, more than 1000 Triassic species 
having been described. In the open seas which then spread over Southern 
Europe and extended into Asia, into America, and even into the Arctic 
regions, there flourished an altogether extraordinary profusion and variety 
of cephalopod life, as may be gathered from the following list of some of 
the generic types— Ncmnites, Otoceras, TIalorites, Tropites , j Pharciceras, 
Sageceras, Hedenstroemia , Lecanites , Bacliolites, FFiningif^s, Meekocems , 
Frionites , Ftychites , AEgoceras, Himgarites , Celtites , Sibirites , Danubites , 
Tirolites , Dinarites, Uuchifes , Arpadites, Tr achy cents , I’ibetiies, Finacocems , 
Ghoristoceras, Bdiabdoceras , Cochloceras , Norites , Lobites, Fopanocems , Arcestes, 
Didymites, Gladiscites , Megaphyllites , Bhacophyllites. 

The fishes of the Triassic period include teeth and spines of selachians 
(Hybodus, Acrodus ), scales, teeth, or exoskeletons of ganoids ( Gyrolepis , 
Dapedius , Dictyopyge , Semionotus , Lepidotus , Nephrotus , Sanrichthys , J7w- 
gnathus) and teeth of the dipnoan genus Ceratodus. 

One of the distinctive palaeontological features of the Trias is the re¬ 
markable assemblage of amphibian and reptilian remains found in it. The 
ancient order of Stegocephalia (Labyrinthodonts) still flourished; numerous 
prints of their feet have been observed on surfaces of sandstone beds 
(Gheirotherium or Gheirosaurus ), and the bones of some of them have been 
found ( Labyrinthodon , Trematosaurits, Mastodonsaurus, Gapitosaums , Metopias , 
JHaddogiutthus, &c.). The Reptilian class was well represented. Anomo- 
donts were especially abundant and varied in form — Fareiasaurus, 
Tapir ocephalus , Titan osnrhus, Galestnirus, Gynotontu^ Dicynodon , Ouden- 
odon, Endothiodoii, Frocolophon. Of the rhynehocephalous types which 
first appeared in Permian time, and are almost extinct at the present day, 
bones and even nearly entire skeletons have been discovered in the Trias, 
the most important genera being Ilyperodapedon , Rhynchosavrus , and 
TelerpeUm. The earliest deinosaurs yet certainly known occur in this 
system ( Thecodoatosaarus , Zaaclodtm [Teratosa‘urus 7 Flateosaums], Falmsaurus , 
Gladyodon, A inmost turns, ArAdsaurus , &c.)d These long-extinct types of 
reptilian life presented characters in some measure intermediate between 
those of the ostriches and true reptiles, and their size and umvieldiness 
gave them a resemblance to the elephants and rhinoceroses of modern 
times. They appear to have walked mainly on their strong hind legs, 
the prints of their hind feet occurring in great abundance among the red 
sandstones of Connecticut (Fig. 211). Many of them had three bird-like 
toes, and left footprints quite like those of birds. Others had four or 
even five toes, and attained an enormous size, for a single footprint 
sometimes measures twenty inches in length. 

The ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs, which played so foremost a part 
in the reptilian life of Mesozoic time, had their Triassic forerunners 
(MLrosauiots, Nothosaurus, Siinosaurus, FaAippleura = Nensticosaurus). Of 
highei^grade were the earliest types of crocodiles, the remains of which 

1 Hut* on (U‘inosaiirn of tlio Trias, Huxley, y. (/. S. xxvi. 32. Marsh, Jmer. Jtmrn. 
Hei . x.vxvii. (mil), p. 331 ; xlii. (1891), [a 267 ; xliii. (1892), p. 542 ; xlv. (1893), p. 169 ; 
1 (1896), p. 491 ; (tent. Jl/u,,. (1893), p. 150; (1890), p. 388; (1897), p. 38; (1898), p. 
6 ; (1899), p, 157 ; HHU Aim, lU'p. U.K O. & (1890), pp. 1-13-244. 
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have been detected in Triassic rocks. They belong to an extremely 
generalised type, and appear to have been widely distributed. Stagonolepis 
and Erpetosxidius occur among the other reptilian remains at Elgin, 1 while 
Belodon (Phytosaums) has been obtained in Germany, India, and North 
America. 

It may be remarked here, with reference to the occurrence of reptilian 
remains, that though they may be, rare throughout a system, they are 
not infrequently met with in considerable numbers at some particular part 
of a deposit. Thus in Britain, a specially prolific locality for them has 
been the district of Elgin in the north of Scotland, formerly believed to 
be Upper Old Eed Sandstone. This rock contains the remains chiefly in 
the form of empty casts. Besides the small lizard, Telerpeton , described 
by Mantell in 18*52, as well as the larger possibly allied form Hypero- 
dapedon, the sandstone has yielded a number of new forms of anomodonts 
which present a curious resemblance to those found in the South African 
Karoo beds. These skulls and skeletons have been skilfully worked out 
and described by Mr. E. T. Newton of the Geological Survey. 2 One of 
them, Gordonia, was nearly allied to Dkynodon (Owen), Geikia was closely 
related to Ptychognatlms, while Elginia was a remarkable many-horned 
animal distinctly allied to Pareiasaurus (Owen). The same sandstones 
have yielded the crocodiles Stagonolepis, Erpetosudms, and Ornithosuchus. 
Again, a slab of the “ Stubensandsteinnear Stuttgart was obtained in 
the year 1877 on which lay twenty-four individuals of another crocodile, 
Aetosaurns . 3 But perhaps the most remarkable assemblage of Triassic 
vertebrates has been obtained from the Karoo formation of South Africa. 
These remains include Labyrinthodonts (Micropholis, Petrophryne), Anomo¬ 
donts ( Tapinocephalus, Pareiasaurus , Anthodm), Rhynchocephalia (Sauro- 
stemon), and a large number of genera belonging to a remarkable* 
carnivorous order, the Theriodonts, distinguished by having three sets 
of teeth, like those of carnivorous mammals ( Lycosaunis , Tigrisudius, 
Cynodraco, &c.). There were likewise examples of Dicynodonts, char¬ 
acterised by having no teeth, or by a sipgle tusk-like pair, the jaws 
being probably prolonged into a horny beak. The limbs of these 
creatures were well developed, and the animals probably walked on the 
land (Dicynodon, Ondenodon, &c.). 4 

It has been supposed that evidence of the existence of Triassic birds 
is furnished by the three-toed footprints above referred to. But prob¬ 
ably these are mostly, if not entirely, the tracks of deinosaurs, the 

1 On the Crocodilian remains of the Elgin Sandstone see Huxley, Q. J. (L 8. 1859 ; Mem. 

Geol. 8‘urv . Monograph iii. 1877; and E. T. Newton’s Memoirs, Phil. Tmns. vols. elxxxiv. and 
clxxxv. (1893-94). A new form from the Elgin Sandstone, named by E. T. Newton 
Ornithosuchus, is regarded by him as probably deinosaurian (Phil. Trans, clxxxv. (1894), 
B. p. 601. e 

2 In the memoirs cited in the foregoing note. 

3 0. Eraas, Jahrb. Ver. Eat. Wurtemberg, xxxiii. (1877). It may be remarked also 
that the recent discovery by Professor Amalitzky of abundant Permian reptiles (p. 1069) 
was made from lenticles of sandstone in what had been supposed to be unfossiliferous strata. 

4 Owen’s ‘ Catalogue of Fossil Reptilia of South Africa,’ Brit. Museum, 1876. 
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absence of two pairs of prints in each track being accounted for by the 
bird-like habit of the animals in the use of their hind feet in walking. 
One of the most noteworthy facts in the paleontology of the Trias is the 
occurrence in this system of the first relics of mammalian life, in what 
are believed to be detached teeth and lower jaw-bones. These have 
been referred to small Prototheria which present some resemblance to 
the Myrmecobins, or Banded Ant-eater of New South Wales. The 
European genus is Microlesfes. In the Trias of North Carolina a supposed 
marsupial has been described under the name of Dromatherium. It is 
possible, however, that some of these organisms may be reptilian. 


$ 2. Local Development. 


Britain. 1 —Triassic rocks occupy a large area of the low plains in the centre of 
England, ranging thence northwards along the flanks of the Carboniferous tracts to 
Lancaster Bay, and southwards by the head of the Bristol Channel to the south-east of 
Devonshire. They have been arranged in the following subdivisions :— 


Blnetie." 


Upper Trias 
or Keuper. 


Lower Trias 
(or Binder 
(1000 to 
2000 feet). 


f Ihmarth beds.—Red, green, and' grey marls, black shales, and “ White 
f Lias ” (20 feet or less up to 150 feet). 

I 'Upper Keuper or New Red Marl.—Red and grey shales and marls, 
with beds of rock-salt and gypsum (800 to 3000 feet). 

Lower Keuper Sandstone.—Thinly laminated micaceous sandstones 
and marls (Waterstones), passing downwards into white, brown, 
or reddish sandstones, with a base of conglomerate or breccia (150 
to 250 feet). 

f Upper Mottled Sandstone.—Soft bright red and variegated sandstones, 
without pebbles (200 to 700 feet). 

Pebble-beds. — Harder reddish-brown sandstones with quartzose 
pebbles, passing into conglomerate ; with a base of calcareous 
breccia (60 to more than 1000 feet). 

Lower Mottled Sandstoue.—Soft bright red and variegated sandstone, 
without pebbles (80 to 650 feet). 


Like the Permian red rocks below, the sandstones and marls of the Triassic series 
are almost barren of organic remains. Extraordinary differences in the development of 
their several members occur, even within the limited area of England, as may be seen 
from the subjoined table, which shows the variations in thickness from north-west to 
south-east: — 


1 See P. B. Brodie, Traus. Geol. Nor. Ijotidon, v. (1842), p. 331 ; tj. J. (f. S. xii. (1856), 
p. 374 ; xliii. p. 540 ; xlix. (1893), p. 171 ; b (1894), p. 170. E. Hull, “Permian and 
Triassic Rocks of England,” Geohgiad Survey Memoirs, 1869. H. B. Woodward, Geol 
Mag. 1874, p. 385 ; “Geology of East Somerset and Bristol Coal-fields,” Mem, (Seal. Survey, 
1876, Lusher, Q. J. (L S. xxxii. p. 367 ; xxxiv. p. 459 ; Geol Mag. 1875, p. 163 ; T-roc. 
Somerset. Arch. Eat. Hist, Soe. xxxv. (1889). Etheridge, Q. J: G. S. xxvi. p. 174. A. Irving, 
Geol. Mag. 1874, p. 314; 1887, p. 309 ; Q. J. G. S. 1888, p. 149. W. T. Aveline, 
op. eit. 1877# p. 380. J. G. Goodehild, Trans. Cumber!. West morel. Asm*, xvii. (1891-92). 
E. Wilson, Q. J. (I N. xliv. (1880), p. 761. T. Tate, op. ciL xlviii. (1892), p. 488. 

a The term “ Kinetic ” is derived from the Rhietian Alps, where the rocks so named are 
well deveto]»ed. “ Banter ” and “ Keuper ” are terms borrowed from Germany, the first was 
taken by Werner from the variegated (German, burnt) colours of the strata, the second is a 
local miner's term. 
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Lancashire 
and W. 
Cheshire. 

l 

Stafford si i ire. 

Keuper. 

Bunter. 

f Red marl .... 

\ Lower Keuper sandstone . 

( Upper mottled sandstone . 

-j Pebble-beds .... 

\ Lower mottled sandstone . 

Feet. 

3000 

450 

500 

500-750 

200-500 

Feet. 

800 

200 

50-200 

100-300 

0-100 


Leicestershire 
and Warwick¬ 
shire, 


Feci. 

700 

mo 

absent. 

0-100 

absent 


Hence we observe that, while towards the north-west the Triassic rocks attain a. 
maximum depth of 5200 feet, they rapidly come down to a fifth or sixth of that thick¬ 
ness as they pass towards the south-east. South-westw'ards, however, they swell out in 
Devon and Somerset to probably not less than 2500 or 3000 feet. 1 2 Decent borings in 
the south-eastern counties show the Trias to be there generally absent.** 1 he main 
source of supply of the sediment which formed the material of the driassic deposits 
probably lay towards the north or north-west. The pebble-beds, besides local materials, 
contain abundant rolled pebbles of quartz, which have evidently been derived from some 
previous conglomerate, probably from some of the Old Red Sandstone masses now 
removed or concealed. The Trias rests with a more or less decided unconlormability on 
the rocks underneath it, so that, although the general physical conditions as regards 
climate, geography, and sedimentation, which prevailed in the Permian period, still con¬ 
tinued, terrestrial movements had, in the meanwhile, taken place, whereby the Permian 
sediments were generally upraised and exposed to,denudation. Hence the I Has rests 
now on Permian, now on Carboniferous, and sometimes even on Cambrian or Pre- 
Cambrian rocks. Moreover, the upper parts of the Triassic series overlap the lower, so 
that the Keuper groups repose successively on Permian and older rocks. 

The Bunter series is singularly devoid of organic remains. The rolled fragments in 
the pebble-beds have yielded fossils at Budleigh Salterton, on the southern coast of 
Devonshire (where a line coast-section of the Triassic series is displayed), proving that 
Silurian and Devonian rocks were exposed within the area from which tint materials of 
these strata were derived. The peculiar quartzites of the Budleigh Salterton pebbles 
do not seem to have come from any British rocks now visible, but rather to have been 
derived from the north-west of France. 3 The pebbles in the Bunter conglomerates of 
the Midlands'likewise indicate derivation from some source which has not yet been 
satisfactorily traced in the British Islands. A marked characteristic of the Bunter 
series in Central England is its capacity for holding water, whence it is an important 
source of water-supply. 

At the base of the Keuper series, in the region of the Mendip Hills, a remarkable 
littoral breccia or conglomerate occurs. Over Carboniferous Limestone it consists mainly 
of limestone, and is precisely like “brockram ” (p. 1070), but in the slaty tracts of 
Devonshire, the fragments are of slate, porphyry, granite, &c. Its matrix being some- 


1 Ussher, Q. /. (red. Bog. xxxii. 392. 

2 Red strata in the deep boring at Richmond are believed by Professor Judd to be 
Triassic, Mr. Whitaker regards as Trias similar rocks found under Kentlsh^Town and 
Crossness near London. 

3 For an account of their included fossils see Davidson, Puhr autograph. Bor. 1881. The 
nature and origin of the pebbles in the Bunter series of the centre of England have been 
repeatedly discussed by Professor Boimey. ' See especially his last paper in (J. J. <L B. Ivi. 
(1900), p. 287. 
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times dolomitic, it has been called the Dolomitic Conglomerate ; but it occasionally 
passes into a magnesian limestone. It represents the shore deposits of the Trias salt- 
lake or inland sea, and, as it lies on many successive horizons, we see that the con¬ 
ditions for its formation persisted during the subsidence by which the Mendips and 
other land of this region were gradually depressed and obliterated under the red sand¬ 
stones and marls (see Figs. 213, 225). 1 The Dolomitic conglomerate averages 20 feet 
in thickness, but here and there rises into cliffs 40 or 50 feet high. It has yielded 
two genera of deinosanrs {Pakvosaurus, Thceodontosaurus),' 2 Some geologists have 
regarded this band of rock as an English representative of the German. Muschelkalk. 
But the manner in which it ascends along what wars the margin of the Triassic land 
shows it to ho a local base occupying successive horizons in the red rocks. There is no 
equivalent of the Muschelkalk in Britain, unless the middle division of the Devonshire 
Trias can he so regarded. 11 

The lower Keuper group is composed of red and white sandstones with occasional 
lenticular bands of coarser material, and, like the corresponding strata in the Bun ter 
group, is generally unfossiliferous, but has furnished many amphibian footprints. The 
surfaces of the sandstone-beds are likewise impressed with rain-drops and are marked 
with desiccation-cracks and ripple-marks, suggestive of flat shores exposed to the air. 

In the upper Keuper group the sediments were generally muddy, and now appear as 
red and variegated marls, with occasional partings of sandstone or hands of dolomite or 
of gypsum. Among these strata are beds of rock-salt, varying from a few inches to more 
than 100 feet in thickness. The marly character of the upper Keuper is a distinguishing 
feature of the group from the south of Scotland to the south of Devonshire, and from 
Antrim to the east of Yorkshire. Throughout this wide area cubical casts of salt 
(chloride of sodium) are not infrequent, though this substance is only workable at a 
few places (Antrim, Cheshire, Middlesbrough). 4 The salt is chielly obtained by dis¬ 
solving the material underground and pumping up the brine, very little being now 
actually mined. The rock-salt as it occurs interealeated in the marls is a crystalline 
substance, usually tinged yellow or red from intermixture of clay and peroxide of iron, 
but is tolerably pure in the best parts of the beds, where the proportion of chloride of 
sodium is as much as 98 per cent. Through the bright red marls with which the salt 
is iuterstra,tilled there run thin seams of rock-salt, also hands of gypsum, somewhat 
irregular in their mode of occurrence, occasionally reaching a thickness of 40 feet and 
upwards. 

The paucity of organic remains in the English Keuper indicates that the conditions 
for at least animal life must have been extremely unfavourable in the waters of the 
ancient; Dead Sea wherein these red rocks were accumulated. The land possessed a 
vegetation which, from tin*, fragments yet known, seems to have consisted in large 
measure of cypress-like coniferous trees (JY/AAq ITalchiu), with calamites on the lower 
more marshy grounds. The red marl group contains in some of its layers numerous 
valves of the little, crustacean Esfheritr minuta, and a solitary species of lamellibranch, 
Tup's? {Pidi(tstra) (nriueohta. The. green gritty marls of Warwickshire have yielded 
three species of probably marine shells (Thracia? Phohulotnyit ? Nucitht?), too imper¬ 
fectly preserved for satisfactory determination. 8 A number of teeth, spines, and some¬ 
times entire skeletons of iish have been obtained {Dieteronotus vyphus, JDictyopyge 
(IK sitprt’i s'/cs), Aeroilun keu/H'i'i'twn, A . minimum, &e.). The bones, and still more 

I I)c la^ Beebe, Mem. (led. Atim% i. p. 210. H. B. Woodward, “Geology of East 
Somerset and Bristol Goal-Fields,” Mm, (JeoL Aurvep, 1876, p. 58. 

- Etheridge, <J. J. (r. K xxvi. p. 174. 

II Dasher, op. cU. xxxiv. p. 409. 

4 T. Hugh Bell on salt deposits of* Middlesbrough, Pm'. Chmehuid Ltd. Knyin. Session 
1882-83 ; and the papers by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Tate cited on p. 1091. 

R. B. Newton, Jottrn. Po/tehtdoyi/, vii. (1894), p. 408. 
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frequently the footprints, of labyrinthoclont and even of saurian reptiles occur in the 
Keuper beds— Lalyrinthoclon (4 species), Cladyodon LIot/dii, Eyperodapedov, Tftkvostnmm, 
Zamlodon ( Teratosaurus\ Thecodont ostnt rus< Bhynehosaurus , and footprints of Cheiro- 
therium. The remains of MicroUsies have likewise been discovered in the highest beds 
sometimes taken as the base of the Khaetic series. 

At the top of the Keuper marl certain thin-bedded strata form a gradation upwards 
into the base of the Jurassic system. As their colours are grey, line, and black, and 
contrast with the red and green marks below, they were formerly classed without 
hesitation in the Jurassic series. Egerton, however, showed that, from the character 
of the fish remains found in the “ bone-bedof the black shales, they had more 
pala?ontological affinity with the Trias than with the Lias, Subsequent research, 
particularly among the Rluetian Alps and elsewhere on the Continent, brought to light 
a great series of strata of intermediate characters between the previously recognised Trias 
and Lias. These results led to renewed examination of the so-called hods of passage in 
England (Penarth beds), 1 which were found to he truly representative of the massive 
formations of the Tyrolese and Swiss Alps. They are therefore now known as Kinetic, 
(sometimes as Infra-Lias). In England this subdivision is usually classed as the 
uppermost member of the Trias, but by some continental geologists it is placed as the 
base of the Lias. It offers evidence of the gradual approach of the physical geography 
and characteristic fauna and flora of the Jurassic period. 

The Kinetic (Penarth) beds occur as a continuous though thin band at the top of the 
Trias, throughout the British area. They extend from the coast of Yorkshire across 
England to Lyme Regis on the Dorsetshire shores. a They occur in scattered patches up 
the west of England, and on both sides of the Bristol Channel, and they have boon 
detected in the west and north of Scotland (p. 1137). Their thickness, on the average, 
is probably not more than fifty feet, though it rarely increases to lf>0 feet. In the south¬ 
west of England, they consist of the following subdivisions in descending order : 

White Lias-—composed of an upper hard limestone (Sun-bed or Jew-stone, (5 to IS 
inches) with Modiola minima and Ostrca liassira; and a lower group of pale 
limestones (10 to 20 feet) with the same fossils and Pnotocardia {(drdium) 

{ a : rlmticnm), Premium on at in fall a,v. The Botham Stone or Land¬ 
scape. Marble (4 to 8 inches) is a hard compact limestone, with dendritic 
markings, lying at the base of these calcareous strata. At Aust it lias yielded 
elytra of Coleopteia, wings of insects, and scales mul perfect specimens of the 
fishes Ley nonotv n cothammsis, Phnh’dnphorvfi Jlip/inni. 

Black paper-shales (10 to 15 feet), finely hmdnaii-d and pyritous, with selenite and 
fibrous caleite (“beef* ) and one or more seams of ferruginous and micaceous 
sandstone (bone-bed) containing remains of fish and saurians/ 5 Some of tlm shales 
yield Aincida contorta , Protocurdia (Canlium) phillipuma (O. rhniiami) Point 
vedoniensis (^Acictda contorta zone). ' 


1 So named from theii lasing well developed in the dills oT Penarth oiTUm (ilamorgnn- 
slnre coast. Bristow, Brit. Assoc. 1864, sects, p. 50; (hoi. Saw. Vertical Scclwm, sheets 
47, 48. 

2 Strickland, Pros. (hoi. Sue. iii. Part ii. p. 5S5. H. W. Bristow, ((ml. j nH (il ) 
p. 236. T. Wright, Q. ,r. a. S. xvi. p. 374. C. Moore, op. rit. xvi. p. .183 • xiiii. ,, 45 ,, ’. 
xxxvii. pp. 67, 459. W. B. Dawkins, xx. p. 396. E. B. Tavvney, xxii. p. 69. P. B. Brodie’ 
p. 93. F. M. Burton, xxiii. p. 315. W. J. Harrison, xxxii. p. 212. p. M. Duncan, xxiii. m 

J : W ‘ DaVis ’ XXXvii ‘ I’' 414 ‘ B - 'Wilson, xxxviii. p. 451. H. B. Woodward, *’Ooology 
nek, ' Set “ d BriSt01 Coal - fields ’” JIm - «'<*• I*. 09; /-roc. Uml. .issue. x. 

(lobo). it* 


2 These remains have likewise been found in vast numbers filling insures in the Carbnn- 
l erons Limestone which must have communicated with the surface in Bluetio time. One of 
these fissures ui the Mendip Hills yielded twenty-nine teeth of Microlestes, nine species of 
reptiles, and fifteen of fishes, and as many as 70,000 teeth of Acrodvs. Olms. Moore O ./ 
(S. xxiii. p. 487. ’ 4 * * 
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Green and grey Marla (20 to 30 feet), with alabaster, celestine, and sometimes 
pseudomorphs of rock-salt; generally nnfossiliferous, but yielding Microlestes. 
These Marls form properly the top of the Keuper, the bone-bed above serving as 
a convenient base for the fthsetic beds. 

A bone-bod similar to that in the foregoing section reappears on the same horizon in 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Franconia. Among the reptilian fossils are some precursors 
of the great forms which distinguished the Jurassic period (. Ichthyosaurus and Plesio¬ 
saurus). The fishes include Acrodus minimus, Ceratodus IcUissimus (and five other 
species), Hybodus minor , Nanacantlms monilifcr, &c. Some of the lamellibranchs 
(Fig. 416) are especially characteristic ; such are Protocardia ( (Jardium ) phillipiana 
(G. rluvticum), Aricula contorta , Pecten valoniensis, and Tapes? ( Pullastra) arenieola 
(Fig. 415). 



Fig. 41 (i.—Rhu*tic Fossils. 

a, Protocardia phillipiana (Gardium rhartieuin, Merian.); h, Avicula contorta, Fortloclc; 
r, Pecten valoniensis, Defrance. 


Central Europe.—The lagoon type of the Triassic system, stretching from England by 
Heligoland (whore it is well developed) 1 into Germany, is one of the most compactly 
distributed geological formations of Europe. Its main area extends as a great basin 
from Basel down to the plains of Hanover, traversed along its centre by the course of 
the .Rhine, and stretching from the Hanks of the old high grounds of Saxony and 
Bohemia on the east across the Vosges 'Mountains into France, and across the Moselle 
to the Hanks of the Ardennes. This must have been a great inland sea, out of which 
the Ilarz Mountains, and the high grounds of the Eifel, Hunsdriick, and Taunus 
probably rose as islands. To the westward of it, the Palaeozoic area of the north of 
France and Belgium had been raised up into land. 2 Along the margin of this land, 
red conglomerates, sandstone, and days were deposited, which now appear here and 
there reposing miconformahly on the older formations. Traces of what were probably 
other Ifcisins occur eastward in the Carpathian district, in the west and south-east of 
France, and over the eastern half of the Spanish peninsula. But these areas have been 


1 W. Dames, BttrJj. A had. Berlin, 7th Dec. 1893. 

- This land, according to M.M. Cornet and Briart, rose into peaks 16,000 to 20,000 feet 
high ! (A nn. tioc. CfSol. JS r ord , iv.). 
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considerably obscured, sometimes by dislocation and denudation, sometimes by the 
overlap of more recent accumulations. In tlie region between Marseilles and Nice, 
Triassic rocks cover a considerable area. They contain feeble representatives of the 
Gres bigarre or Bunter beds, and of the Marncs irisees or Iveuper division, separated by 
a calcareous zone believed to be the equivalent of the Musehelkalk of Germany. Their 
highest platform, the Kinetic or Infra-Lias , contains a shell-bed abounding in Avicula 
contorta , and is traceable throughout Provence. 1 

In the great German Triassic basin 2 the deposits are as shown in the subjoined 
table :— 

"Rhaetic (Rhat, Infra-Lias).—Grey sandy clays and line-grained sandstones, 
containing Fquisetnm, Asplenites , and cycads (Zanutes, Pteroyhylhun ), 
sometimes forming thin seams of coal— Prutoeardia (Cardinal ) phit- 
lipiana ( C . rhivticnm), A cicala contorta, Esthcria m in ula, Mothosanrns, 
Trematosaurus , lielodon, and Micro tastes ctnti gnu si 

' Keupermergel, Gypslceuper.—Bright red, green and mottled marls, with an 
underlying set of beds of gypsum and rock-salt. In -oiim phuvs win we 
sandstones appear, they contain numerous plants (/v,-#/hr fa,,, !u„. tutr-'. 

Pterophylluin , &c.), and labyrintliodont and lish romaim 1 (h'ts m 1000 
feet). 

Lettenkohle, Kohlenkeuper/'—Grey sandstones and dark marls and clays, with 
abundant plants, sometimes forming thin seams of an earthy hardly work- 
| able coal Lidmnkoidr), about 230 feet. The plants include, beside those 
sA above mentioned, the conifers Amvcarioxylon thwringicum , Voltda- hdero- 
johylla , Widdnngtoniies kenperianus, Tivniopteris nit fata, Pterophyll inn 
longifohum , &e. A few shells have been obtained from this group, 
especially from a band of dolomite at its upper limit (Lingula ten uissnina, 


l &§*■( 

51—, a 

a P 


1 Hebert, Bull. Sue, Geol. France (2° ser.) xix. p. 100. Dieulafait, Amu *S H. Goal. i. 
p. 337. 

2 E. Weiss, Mites Jaltrb. 1869, p. 215 ; Z. D. G. G. xxi. (1869), }). 837. G. W. Giimbel, 
4 Geognostische Beschreibung des Konigreiclis Bayern/ iii. (1879), chap. xv. P. Roomer, 
‘Geologie von Oberschlesien/ 1870, p. 122. E. W. Benecke, ‘ Uber die Trias in Elsass- 
Lothringen und Luxemburg/ Abh. Geol. Apedalkarte Mtmss-Loth. i. Part iv. (1877). 
G. Meyer, Mitth. Com. Geol. Ms.-Loth . i. Parti. (1886). H. Bucking and E. Kcliumaelmr, 
op. cit. ii. Part ii. (1889). E. W. Benecke and L. van Werveeko, op. lit. iii. Part i. (1890). 
A. Steuer, op. cit. iv. (1896) ; and papers by E. E. Schmid, M. Ikmer, W. Frantzen, 
J. G. Bornemann, A. von Koeuen, IT. Loretz, II. Grebe, H. Prdseholdt and G. Midler in 
the volumes of the Jahrbuch of the Prussian Geological Survey. Detailed measured sections 
of the Musehelkalk and Lettenkohle in Franconia are given by F. v. Sandberger, Verb. Phi/s. 
Med. Ges. Wurzburg, xxvi. (1892) No 7. S. Passarge, ‘Das Both im ostlielnm Thiiringien/ 
Jena, 1891. E. A. Waiting, Jahresheft Verein. Vaierland. NaturkuauL Warlemhera lvi 
(1900), pp. 1-4,6. 


n The Amenta contorta zone (see Dr. A. von Ditmarr, ‘Die Contorta-Zone/ Munich, 
1864) ranges from the Carpathians to the north of Ireland and from Sweden to the hills of 
Lombardy. In northern and western Europe, it forms part of a thin littoral or shallow- 
water formation, which over the region of the Alps expands into a massive calcareous series, 
that accumulated ,in a deeper and clearer sea. It is well developed also in northern Italy' 
See Stoppani, ‘Geologie et Paleontologie des Couches a Aviotila Contorta on Lombardio ’ 
Milan, 1881. 

. 4 ^ is deservm S of notice that while in the pelagic or Alpine facies of the European 
Trias fish-remains are on the whole scarce, and only occur in numbers at a lew plaels, they 
are widely distributed and tolerably abundant throughout the German Trias. See (). 
Jaekel, Abhand. Geol. Apecialkart. Llsass-Loihr. iii. Heft iv. (1889). 

® On the lithological subdivisions of the Musehelkalk and Lettenkohle groups see 
Professor SaudbergeFs paper above cited. The Lower Keuper of Eastern Thuringia is 
described by E. E. Schmid, Ahhandl, Preuss. Geol, Landesanst. i. Heft ii. 
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I Myophoria Gold/ussi, M. tra ns versa, Anophphora , Ilternesia social is , 
Cent titan Schmidt i). Some of tlie shales are crowded with small phyllopod 
j Crustacea (Esthcria rninuta, also Baird ia), .Remains of fish (Acroclus, 

| Ifyhodus , Ccratodvs) and of the Mastodon saurus Jwgeri and Xothoscmrus 
\ have been obtained from one or two bone-beds in the group. 

( Upper Limestone (Hanptnmschelkalk), divisible in Thuringia into two groups, 
a lower hard encrinite limestone (Trochitenkalk) and an upper group of 
thin limestone with argillaceous partings, known as the Nodosus group 
from the abundance of Ceratites nodosus (200 to 400 feet), in some regions 
(Wurzburg) a third still higher group of dolomites and limestones, 6 feet 
thick, is called the Trigonus group from the prevalence in it of Trigonodus 
Sandbergcri. The upper Muselielkalk is by far the most abundantly fossil- 
iferous division of the German Trias. Among its fossils, Tenrnocheilus 
( Nautilus) bidnrsatus, Ptychites diu\ Ceratites antcceclens, C. trinodosus , 
Lima striata , Myophoria vulgaris, pf^dh^rgnd. and Terebratida 

(Ctmothyris) ndga.ris are specially : i:i E, ' Ulii/ormis 

in the lower and Ceratites nodosus in tlie upper part of the rock. Some 
parts of the lower limestones are almost wholly made up of crinoid stems. 
Middle Limestone and Anhydrite, consisting of dolomites with nr.byIrtte. 
gypsum, and rock-salt. Nearly devoid of organic remains, 
and teeth of saurians have been found (100 to 300 feet). 

Lower Limestone (Wellenkalk), consisting of limestones and dolomites 
(Wellendolomite), with in the upper part bands of porous limestone known 
as Schaumkalk (100 to 500 feet). This zone is on tlie whole poor in 
fossils, save in the limestone bands, some of which are full of Encrinus 
Brahli, M. gracilis , E. silesincus, E. Carnalli , Pccten laevigatas, Ilocrncsia 
soeitdis, Myophoria orbicularis. The middle portion of the limestone has 
yielded a number of brachiopods (Spiriferina fray Ms, 8. hivsuta, Athyris 
tviyonella , Terebratida vulgaris, T. angusta, while the upper part or Schaum¬ 
kalk contains numerous lamellibranchs, especially fV- 
Myophoria {M. vulgaris, orbicularis , clegans, >■ ■ ■■■".-. V-'.'.' 

costata , Monoids Alberti , Pccten discites, Dental in m ftrrqvfdum. and some 
ammonites (Beneekcia Buchi, Hung a rites Strombecki, Htu'ort.,, //,>• Ottonis , 
. Acroehordiceras Duwiesi). 




(Upper (Roth).—Red and green marls, with gypsum in the lower part, and 
sometimes beds of rock-salt (250 to 300 feet). Occasional bands of dolo¬ 
mite (lih Locoralliunb dolomite of Thuringia) yield a number of fossils 
\ bly a sponge, Myophoria costaia, M. vulgaris, 

//■ !’;■ ■ ■ mart routes, the ammonite Benecheia tenuis). 

The Myophoria . is specially characteristic. The plants of this stage con¬ 
sist chiefly of Voltzia, with ferns and horse-tails, 
j Middle.—Coarse-grained sandstones (1000 feet), sometimes incoherent, with 
I wayboards of Jisthcria-d'iuM ; amphibian footprints and remains of laby- 
j rinlhodonts. 

Lower.—Fine reddish argillaceous false-bedded sandstone (Gres des Yosges) 
J several hundred feet thick, often micaceous and fissile, with occasional 
iutnrstratifications of dolomite and of the marly oolitic limestone called 
“ Rogenstein." Fossils extremely scarce ; Esthcria, minuta occurs in some 
layers. 

The Hunter division, in the north and centre of Germany, lies conformably 
on and passes in-vnsihly iu;o the Zeehsteiu. lAxcept in the dolomite beds of 
the Roth, it is usually barren of organic remains. The plants already 
known include Eipiisetum ttrcnttceuin, M. Mouyeoti, one or two ferns (Ano- 
luopteris, Cunlopteris), and a few conifers (Aibcriia and VoUzitt). The 
lamellibraneli Myophuria cosfata is found in the upper division all over 
Germany. Numerous footprints ((Tcirofheriuni, Figs. 211, 212) occur on 
• the sandstones, and the bones of lahyrmthodonis ( Tronalosaurus, Capita - 
h stturns) as well as of lish have been obtained. 


In the Yosges, the Hunter (Gres bigarre, Yosgian) consists of (1) a lower coarse red 
unfossiliferous sandstone (Gre,s des Yosges) resting conformably on the red Permian 
sandstone and marked by the frequent crystalline condition of its quartz-grains (crystal¬ 
lised sandstone, p. 1GG) ; also by its quartz-conglomerates, which occasionally reach a 
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thickness of more that 1600 feet ; (2) an upper series of red sandstones, surmounted hy 
marls, forming the Gres bigarrt and •containing among other fossils Voltzia , Alhertia, 
Erjuisetum arciiaeeum, Mgophoria, Nothosaurv,s Sdiimperi, Menodon plicatus, Odonto- 
saurus Voltzii, Mastodonsanrus tvaslenensis. The Muschelkalk in the same region is a 
compact grey limestone capable of subdivision into three zones, as in Germany, while 
the Iveuper (Marnes irisees) presents a characteristic assemblage of bright red and green 
mottled argillaceous marls. 3 

Spanish Peninsula. —The lagoon type of the Trias extends southwards into the 
eastern part of the Pyrenees and through the east and south of Spain. In the district 
around Molina de Aragon the three German subdivisions of the system have been 
recognised. 2 The lower conglomerates and sandstones of the province contain land- 
plants ( Equisctum, Albertia). Higher horizons in different parts of the peninsula 
present marls and dolomites sometimes with Muschelkalk fossils. In the Pyrenees also 
various saliferous marls occur which are assigned to this system. 

Scandinavia / 5 —Northwards the Triassic lagoons of Central Europe stretched as far as 
Sweden. Though fragmentary remains of the terrestrial flora that clothed the land 
which surrounded the German Triassic inland sea not infrequently occur in the deposits 
of that basin, it is towards the north that the most abundant traces have been recovered 
of the vegetation of the period. Above reddish saliferous rocks, presumably Triassic, 
there come In southern Sweden certain light grey and yellow strata, which, from the 
occurrence of Avicula contorta and other fossils in them, are assigned to the Kinetic 
stage, though possibly their higher members may be Jurassic. They attain in some 
places a thickness of 500 to 800 feet, and cover about 250 square miles. They have 
been divided into a lower fresh-water group, with workable coal-seams, but no marine 
fossils, and an upper marine group, with only poor coals, but with numerous marine 
organisms ( Ostrea, Pecten, Avicula , &c.). In the coal-bearing strata clay-ironstones 
occur, and seams of fireclay underlie the coals. Nathorst and Lundgren have brought 
to light 150 species of plants from these beds—a larger number than the whole of the 
Triassic flora of the rest of Europe. At Bjuf they include 36 species of ferns, 36 eycads, 
15 conifers, and 1 monocotyledon. The Swedish Triassic rocks have been arranged as 
follows :— 


Younger Rhsetic 


Middle Rhsetic 


Older RliDstic 


Base of Lias with Oardinia , &c. 

Zone of E ilssonia puhnuorphu. 

“Pullastra 55 bed. (Tapes'l [Pidlusteo] dongedvs , Mytilus minutus, 
Ostrea Ilisinyeri.) 

Zone of Thmmatopteris Schmid. 

Zone of Equisctum gracile , Podozamites lanccolaius . 

Zone of Lepidopteris 0tit mis. 

Zone of Cumptogtteris spiralis, BaPra 

Zone of Anomozamites gracilis, }'<< n Dictyophyllmn 

exile. 


Alpine Trias . 4 —M T e now pass to the consideration of the pelagic or open sea 


1 Benecke, AbhandL Spccialkart . Elsass-Lothringeu, 1877 ; Lepsitis, Z. 1). G. U. 1875, 
p. 83 ; and his 1 Geologie von Deutschland. 5 

2 D. Salvador Calderon, An, Soc, Esp. Hist. Eat. xxvii. (1898), p. 177. 

See Hebert, Ann. ScL deal. 1869, No. 1 ; B. A. G. E. (2), xxvii. (1870), p. 366. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Sweden, especially Nathorst “ Om Floran 8kfines Kol{br¬ 
an de Bildningar,” 1878, 1879; E. Erdmann, u Beskrifning till Kartbladet Helsingborg,” 
1881, p. 42; G. Lindstrdm, “Kartbladet Engelholm,” 1880; also Nathorst, “%idrag till 
Sveriges fossila Flora, 55 E. Vet. A Ami. Handl. Stockholm, xiv. xvi. ; Eeaes Jahrb. 1876, 
pp. 105, 891 ; 1879, pp, 973, 1004 ; (188*2), i. p, 70. Lundgren, Geoi. Boren . Stock¬ 
holm Bo eh. 1880 ; Ann. Geol. Untr. Lund. iv. 

4 See F. von Richthofen, * Geognostische Besclireibung der Umgegend von Predazzo/ &e. 
Gotha, 1860. Gtimbel, 4 Geog. Beschreib. des Bayeriscb. Alpen, 5 1861. Stur, ‘Geologie der 
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development of the European Trias which extends across the Mediterranean basin. In 
tlie western Alps, certain lustrous schists, with gypsum, anhydrite, dolomite, and rock- 
salt, lie underneath the Jurassic series, and have been referred to various geological 
horizons. Some part of them undoubtedly belongs to the Trias. 1 On the Italian side, 
they swell out to great proportions, reaching a thickness of more than 13,000 feet along 
the line of the Mont Conis Tunnel. Traced through Piedmont, they are found to play 
an important part in the structure of the northern Apennines, where they contain 
the celebrated statuary marbles of Carrara (pp. 804, 1105). They have undergone, in 
these mountainous tracts, extensive metamorphism, the original shales or marls being 
changed into lustrous schists, and the limestones into crystalline marbles. But even 
in this altered condition Triassic fossils have been found in them. 

Already in Triassic time a notable distinction had been established between the 
geographical conditions of the regions now marked by the eastern and western Alps. 
The line of division between the two areas may be said to coincide generally with that 
ancient line of N.E. and SAVE disturbance known as the “ Rhine-Ticino fault.” To 
the west the Triassic deposits point to varying conditions of lagoons and inland seas. 
Eastward, however, the corresponding deposits attain an enormous development, and are 
now recognised as presenting a record of the deeper water or pelagic conditions of the 
Triassic period. As Mojsisovies has remarked, what England and North America are 
for the Paheozoic formations in general, what Bohemia is for the Silurian system, what 
the Jura Mountains are for the Jurassic deposits, the eastern Alps are lor the Trias.- 
Special interest attaches to the Trias of those Alps from the great thickness of its 
limestones and their thoroughly marine fauna, with a commingling of Pakeozoic and 
Mesozoic types intercalated between the Permian and Jurassic systems. It would 
appear that during the deposition of these limestones the central core of crystalline and 
Paheozoic rocks of the Alpine chain rose as an island that stretched from the Engadine 
eastward into Austria. North of this 1 old insular tract the Triassic strata arc on the 
whole somewhat sandy, the accumulation of limestone there having, been frequently 
interrupted by inroads of sand or silt. On the south side the deposition of limestone 
and dolomite went on more continuously, though interfered with occasionally by sub¬ 
marine volcanic eruptions. Some of the dolomite masses may have been coral-reefs ; 
Mojsisovies oven believes that in the conglomeratic portions he can detect traces of the 
breaker-action by which the reels were ground down, while the thin marls were deposited 
in lagoons, or in the inner channels between the reefs and the land. But it is specially 

Steicrmark,’ 1871. E. von Mojsisovies, Jahrh. (tool. Reichsamstatt, Vienna, 1869, 1874, 
1875, 1880 ; Ahhandl. Geoh Reiehst install, 1875-1893 ; Yechandh Geoh Reichsmsta.lt , 1866, 
1875,1879, 1896; Sit'd). A had, Wien , ci. (1892), p. 769 ; cv. (1896), p. 5 ; and ‘Dolo- 
mitriilb Siidtirolx und Venetians,’ 1878. E. Bness, ‘ Die Enstelnmg der Alpcn/ 1875. 
Memoirs by Von Hauer, Lanin,\ Suess, Staclie, Htur, Toula, Bittner, and others in the 
Jahrh, (hot. Reichsaustall. Von Hauer’s 1 Geologic,’ p. 358 e,t seq. Mrs. Gordon (Miss M. 
Ogilvie), /: O. S. xlix. (1893), p. 1 ; (Ieoh Mag. 1892, p. 145 ; 1894, p. 355 ; 1900, 
p. 337 ; Verlumdh Geoh ReJchsansh 1900, p. 306. The fossils are described by Benecke, 
Geoh Ptdivontoh Beitr. vol. ik ; Mojsisovies, Abhandh Geol. Reichsanst. vi. vii. x. ; Pales- 
ontologia, Xndicti , ser. xv, vol. iii. (1899) ; (4. L. Laube, JJenksch. A lead. W'ten, xxiv.-xxx. ; 
A. Bothplefcz, PalmntnymqMea, xxxiii (1886), pp, 1-180. Numerous other memoirs are 
cited by Mojsisovies in his ‘ Dolomitriffe.’ 

1 rp llB Bchistes lustres” of the western Alps and the ‘‘BiindnerscMefer” farther east 
have *ven rise to much discussion (p. 802). The controversy has been well summarised by 
Professor J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. S. Hi. (1896), and by Professor Rothpletz, Z. D. G. G. 
1895 Heft i. There can be little doubt that these rocks consist of a great series of altered 
strata, which include Archmn, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and even perhaps Cainozoic formations. 
The Triassic portion of them is generally recognisable by its peculiar lithological characters. 

2 ‘Die Dolomitriffe,’ p. 39. 
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deserving of notice that corals were not the only agents in the accumulation of reef-like 
masses in this region. Alike in the dolomites and the massive limestones calcareous 
sea-algm occur so abundantly as to show that they grew up into wide reefs, which, 
judging from what is known of the distribution of such organisms at present, show that 
the Triassic sea in these tracts did not exceed 200 fathoms in depth. Though organisms 
of higher grade are often associated with these reef-building plants, they occur most 
frequently in the thin-bedded marls and shales at definite horizons in the series of 
strata. 

Having regard to the lithology and palaeontology of the Alpine Trias, Mojsisovics 
proposed some years ago to consider the system in the eastern Alps as pointing to the 
existence of two great marine £i provinces.” The larger of these layover the sites of 
North and South Tyrol, Lombardy, and Carinthia, and stretched far to the east. To this 
area the able Austrian investigator gave the name of the “Mediterranean province.” 
To the other, vdiich occupied a limited tract on the north-east slopes of the Austrian 
Alps, extending from the Salzkammergut into Hungary, he gave the designation of 
“Juvavian province” (from the old Roman name of Salzburg). Though the Triassic 
deposits of these two regions were geologically contemporaneous, they enclose remarkably 
different assemblages of organic remains, insomuch that the paleontological zones which 
can be determined in the one have not been found to hold good in the other. In no 
respect is this independence more strongly shown than in the great contrast presented 
by the Ammonites of the two areas. • The Juvayian province has yielded a Triassic 
cephalopodous fauna far ontrivailing in variety and interest that of any other tract. 
It was for a long time believed that the cephalopods were cpiite distinct in the two 
regions, Phylloccras , Duly mites , Haloritcs, Tropites , Ilhabdoccras , and Cochloceras being 
regarded as the dominant and distinctive genera of the Juvavian province, while 
Lytocems, Sagcccms , and PtycMtcs were equally characteristic of the Mediterranean 
province. 1 The progress of research, however, has shown that the so-called Juvavian 
province can no longer be strictly maintained, for the type of rocks and fossils on which 
it was based have been found in the midst of the Mediterranean basin. Nevertheless it 
remains true that the peculiar lithological and paheontological features, as well as the 
complicated structure, of the district of the Salzkammergut have up to the present time 
interposed very great difficulties in the way of the institution of any exact comparison 
between the Triassic succession in that area and in other parts of the Alpine region. 
The table on the following page, compiled from the results of recent researches, shows the 
contrasted grouping of the Triassic formations on the two sides of the eastern Alps, and 
their distinction from those of the German inland sea, between which and the Alpine 
basins there seem to have been only occasional and brief intervals of connection : 2 — 


1 Mojsisovics has modified his earlier opinions regarding the order of the Triassic forma¬ 
tions in the Salzkammergut (Sitzb. AhtuL Wien , 1892, p. 780). 

2 In the preparation of this account of the Alpine Trias 1 was greatly aided by Mrs. 
Gordon, whose intimate acquaintance with this geological system in the eastern Alps is well 
shown in her papers already cited. The table on next page was entirely drawn up by her. 
Compare the Table on p. 1106. 
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numerous oilier species, Arccstes tridentinus , Finacoceras claonimm , Halobut Lommeli, 
with in some places remains of land-plants, which include Eqaisctitcs armaccus, Neuro- 
pte.ris several species, Sagenoptcris, Frcopteris, Thmnfehlia, Fterophyllmn, Trcniopterts, 
VoltziaA 

4. Carintliian Stage.—The geographical distribution of the two marine provinces 
lasted beyond the early part of this stage. Thereafter the separation between them gradu¬ 
ally disappeared, and some of their peculiar ammonites began to migrate from the one terri¬ 
tory to the other. In the southern area Mojsisovies has noted three distinct Carintliian 
groups : (1) the St. Cassiau beds, consisting of brownish calcareous marls, limestones, and 
oolites. This group has long been celebrated for the astonishing abundance and variety 
of its organic remains. The Eehinoderms are particularly prominent. Abundant also are 
the species ol' IlalubUt ( Jhtondla) (II. C( css la net and If. Jlichthofen i). Corals abound in the 
neighbourhood of the dolomite-reefs, and the coral banks, like the beds of eehinoderms, 
can be traced laterally into these reefs. The St. Cassian beds are represented in other 
parts of the Alps by fossiliferous limestones (Marmolata and Esino limestones in South 
Tyrol aud Lombardy, Wetterstcin limestone in North Tyrol) and nearly unfossiliferous 
dolomites (Sehlern dolomite in South Tyrol, ££ Erzfiihrende Dolomit ” of Carinthia) of 
the £ £ reef-type ” of Mojsisovies. Out of the large series of fossils the following may be 
mentioiicd here :—Trachyccras aon, species of Arcestcs, lob lies, Orthoceras, Nautilus, 
Bactrites , Gerdllia angusta , Ivo7iincJci.ua Leonhanli, Ehynchonclla semiplcctu, JSncrinus 
cassdmus, Fcntacrinus propinqa,us, Gidaris dorsata. (2) The Raibl beds 2 mark the close 
of the separation of the two provinces, for they range from the one into the other. They 
consist of dark bituminous marly strata, with lenticular beds and thick reef-like masses 
of limestone, and frequently with gypsum and raueliwaoke. Their fauna, distinguished 
by tlib large number of littoral lamellibranchs, includes Trig on ia Kefersteini, Cardita 
Gi'mibeli , Gorbida Jloslhomi, Halobia ragosa , Gervillia bipartita, Megalodus carinthiaei^i 
Gheumifzia, e.dmia, Nautilus JFtd/cni, Trachyccras aonoides. TheLunz sandstones, which 
belong to this horizon, have yielded numerous land-plants comprising many species of 
Fferophy/lutu and forms of Equisetilcs, Cal (unites, Nmroptcris , Alethopteris, kc. (3) The 
beds comprising the zone of A cicala c.dlis and Turbo solitarius show a return of the 
dolomitio condition of earlier parts of the system. These, conditions had already set in 
during the deposition of the Raibl beds, hut they reached their full development during 
the accumulation of the next group, when masses of dolomite ranging up to nearly 4000 
feet in thickness were laid down. This group of rocks, though .placed by Mojsisovies 
in the Carintliian stage, is by other authors considered to be Kinetic. In North Tyrol 
it is known as the Main ’Dolomite (Hanptdolomit), in the Salzkammergut as the lower 
part of Liu* Daehstein limestone, which forms an important feature in the scenery of the 
district. These rocks everywhere present a great contrast to the strata below them in 
their poverty of organic remains. (Some of their most prominent fossils are casts of 
Megalodus (M. Gihnbdi, M. complamdns, M. Mojsvuri, kc.), and remains of calcareous 
algm (Gyropordla). The bituminous Scofield beds of the North Tyrol have yielded many 
lushes ( Scuiionotus, Itpidolns, Vholidophoms) and remains of plants. 

Until recently, according to Mojsisovies, the order of superposition of the rocks in 
the Hallstadt. area was misinterpreted. He now believes that the Hallstadt marble 
docs not form a continuous mass overlying the Zlambach beds, but that the latter, 
instead of underlying the Hallstadt rock, actually lie within it. He has grouped a 
section of the Hallstadt series as a separate stage under the name of ££ Juvavian.” It 
consists at the base of red aud variegated lenticular seams of limestone with Sagenites 
Giebdi . Then follow red lenticular limestones with gasteropods (zone of Cladiscites 


1 On the Wongen, St. Cassiau, and Raibl groups of the Seiser Alp, Tyrol, see K. A. von 
Zittel, Aitr:b. Bayer. A had. Munich, xxix. (1899), p. 341. On the fossils of the Wengen and 
Cassiau groups, see Mrs. Gordon, ( t ). ,/. G. S. xlix. (1893), pp. 1-78 ; Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 337. 
s Ereih. v. Wblirnuum, “ Die Kaibler Sohiehten,” Jahrb. Geol. Iieichsanst, 1893, p. 617. 
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ruler). It is here that the Zlambach beds come in with their Choristncems HauerL They 
are succeeded by grey limestone with Pinacoceras Mettemichi, and this by seams of 
limestone carrying CyrtopleurUes bicrenafus. 1 This whole series, comprising several 
paleontological zones, is regarded by Mojsisovics as the equivalent in time of the Main 
Dolomite. 

5. Rhsetic Stage.—Two distinct facies of this stage are developed in the eastern 
Alps, but the unity of the deposits over the whole region is shown by the presence of 
the characteristic Avlcula contoj'ta . The Kossen beds are a marly, highly fossiliferous 
group of strata, marking probably the shallower water, while the upper Dachstein lime¬ 
stone into which they merge may indicate the opener sea. Suess has distinguished a 
series of “facies ” in this group, the lowest (Swabian) marked by the preponderance of 
lamellibranchs, the next (Carpathian) by the abundance of Terehratula gregaria and 
Plieatula intusstriata ; the Hauptlithodendron-limestone—a thick mass of coral lime¬ 
stone ; the Kossen facies including the dark bracliiopod limestones with shaly partings, 
and the Salzburg facies recognisable by the prominence of its cephalopocls ( Choristo - 
cents Jfarshi, jEgoccras jolanorboides). 

The Kossen beds are most fully developed in the northern Alps, more particularly 
in Bavaria and North Tyrol, thinning out towards Salzkammergut, while the dolo- 
mitic facies of Dachstein limestone predominates in the southern Alps, the fossiliferous 
marly facies only appearing in the Lombardy Alps. The occurrence of the fossiliferous 
Kinetic beds in the Alps gave not only the first clue to the identity in time of the 
Triassic beds in Alpine and extra-Alpine regions, but it has proved of the greatest 
importance in tracing the zonal parallelism of the Triassic succession within the Alps 
themselves. As has been said, a great thickness of wholly unfossiliferous dolomitic and 
gypsiferous rock sometimes occurs in the western Alps, and it would be impossible to 
assign a Triassic age to any part of this series were it not for the presence of well-known 
Kinetic fossils in the beds immediately succeeding them. Again, the same fossils give 
undoubted evidence of the gradual submersion of the island of older crystalline and 
Paleozoic rocks in the Triassic sea of the eastern Alps. Kinetic fossils are found on the 
Radstiidter Tauer and on the Stubey Mountains in the central chain of the Alps. 

The intrusive volcanic rocks of the celebrated districts of Predazzo and Monzoni in 
South Tyrol are referred by some authors to Lower, by others to Upper Triassic tiriie. 
At Predazzo there is a core of orthoclase porphyry and tourmaline granite with an 
envelope of syenite, by which, among the now familiar phenomena of contact-mota 
morphism, the Triassic limestones have been in places converted into marble. Similar 
phenomena are presented at Monzoni, where a central boss of augite-syenite, traversed 
by veins of gabbro, melaphyre, &c., cuts across the Triassic strata (ante, p. 774). 

The Triassic rocks of the Alps have participated in tile great earth-movements to 
which this chain of mountains owes its structure, and they consequently present remark¬ 
able cases of dislocation, inversion, and even of metamorphism. Thus the Triassic 
formations of the Radstadter Tauer in the Tyrol cannot be separated from the cal e-mica 
schist of that district, and Professor Suess regards this schist as an altered Triassic lime¬ 
stone. 2 

Mediterranean Basin. —Continued study of the pelagic facies of the Trias as first 
encountered in the eastern Alps has shown that this type extends throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, extending into Asia Minor and sweeping across central and 
southern Asia even as far as Japan and the East Indian Archipelago. On the borders 
of the Mediterranean enough has been ascertained to show liow T widely the open Triassic 
sea spread over that region. On the west side, Lower (Dinarian) and Upper (Noric) 
Triassic eephalopods have been obtained from the district of Barcelona/* The Balearic*, 

1 Mojsisovics, Sitzh. Aim!. Wien , 1892, p. 769. 

2 Aiueiger Ahad. Wien, No. xxiv. 20th Nov. 1890. 

;i Mojsisovics, Sitzb. Ahad. Wien, civ. pp. 1295, 1299. 
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Asia.—The Trias has a wide extension in this continent. From the Mediterranean 
basin it stretches through Asia Minor, where at Balia Maaden in Mysia dark shales and 
limestones enclose species of Arcestes , Nautilus, and Ealobia (Juvavian and probably 
Sevatian), while at Ismid on the sea of Marmora Lower Triassic (Dinarian) forms have 
been obtained by Dr. F. Toula. Traces of still older parts of the system (Scythian)-have 
been detected in the Araxes Pass near Djoulfa in Armenia. The Eastern Pamir has 
yielded three species of Ealorella and Monotis salinaria, indicating the middle or upper 
section of the Juvavian stage. But it is within the confines of India that the most com¬ 
plete representation of the pelagic Trias has been met with in this continent. The Salt 
Range of the Punjab supplied a remarkably full display of the lowest or Scythian series 
of the system, as may be seen from the foregoing table, no fewer than seven distinct 
palaeontological zones being said to be there traceable. Again, in the Himalayan 
region the Upper Triassic groups are well developed and contain a rich 
cephalopodan fauna. The Garinthian stage at Rimkin Paiar, Niti Pass, and Ralphn 
Glaeier has yielded numerous genera and species of eephalopods indicative of the Julian 
group ( Anatomites , Arpadites, Cladisdtes, Clydonautilus, Mttomoceras, Griesbachites, 
Eungarites, Isculites , Jovites, Joannites, Juvavites, Meg aphy Hites, Mojsvariies , Nautilus, 
Orthoceras, Paraclacliscites, Placites, Pleuronautilns, Proardtes , Protmchycerds, Ttychites , 
Sagenites, Sty rites, Tibetites, Trachyceras). The Juvavian stage as displayed in the 
Ealorites-liniQstone affords the richest assemblage of Upper Triassic eephalopods, of 
which 60 species have been obtained. They include the following additional genera : 
Arcestes, Atractitcs , Anatibetites, Bambanagitcs , Clionites (6 species), JDionites, Ditlmaritcs, 
Guembclites, Ealorites (5 sp.), Eelictites, Pam,juvavites (13 sp.), Paratibetites (5 sp,), 
Pinacoccras , Sandlingites, Sirenites, and Steinmannitcs (5 sp.). Above the Ealorites- 
limestono come limestones and dolomites (100 to 120 metres) with Spiriferina GricsbacH , 
but the upward succession of eephalopods has not been traced further, though a 
fragment of a Sagenites has been obtained from the “ Sagenites beds” of Dr. Dienor. 1 

In the terrestrial Gondwana system of peninsular India, the Triassic series is 
believed to bo represented by the Panchet group already mentioned (p. 1079), which 
consists chiefly of thick beds, of pale coarse felspathic sandstones with bands of red clay 
and in the upper part occasional conglomerates, the whole in the Damodar valley not 
exceeding 1800 feet in thickness. These strata have supplied a number of land-plants 
{Schizoneura, Vertcbraria, Pecopteris, Thimifcldia , Olcandridium , Glosso-pteris , Samar - 
opsis), but their most important palaeontological characteristic lies in their being the 
chief repository of the animal remains of the Gondwana system.. They have yielded 
Estheria, a number of labyrintliodonts ( Gonioglyptus , Glyptognathus, Pachygonia), 
dicynodonts {D. orientaUs, Ptyehosiagum), and a deinosaur (Epicamjoodon). 2 

In north-western Afghanistan the Permo-Carboniferous group alluded to on p. 1079 
passes upward into sandstones, limestones, and shales, which are regarded as probably 
Upper Triassic. At their base the typical shells Ealobia Lommeli and Mcmotis salinaria 
are found, indicating a marine horizon, but the great mass of sediments are charac¬ 
terised by a terrestrial flora and intercalated seams of coal, as in the Gondwana system. 3 

Far to the east, in the island of Roth, at the eastern end of the Indian Archipelago, 
Triassic strata have been found containing the characteristic shell Monotis salinaria , 
with Ealobia (JDaonella). Traces of the pelagic type of the system have been detected 
at wide intervals along the western border of the Pacific. In five separate districts of 
Japan representatives of what may be the Anisian, Noric, and Juvavian stages have 
been noted (Ceratites, Arpaditcs, Danubites, Japonites, Anoleites, Gymnites , Pseudomonotis 
oehotica) % The uppermost members of the Japanese Trias, paralleled .with the Rhsetic 
series of Europe, consist of a thick series of shales and sandstones with seams of 
anthracite and a characteristic flora of ferns and cycads, which include Bictyophyllum 

1 Mojsisovics, Paleeont. Indica , supra dt. p. 127. 2 4 Manual of Geology of India,’ p. 170. 

3 Griesbach, Records Geol. Surv . India , xix. (1886), p. 239. 
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acutilubuni and Baierapaucipartelu, also found in Europe. 1 2 3 Tlie Scythian and Dinarian 
stages are developed in the coast province of Eastern Siberia near Vladivostock, where 
Brahmanian and Anisian cephalopoda have been discovered. The Pseudomonotis 
ochotica has been found in the Gulf of Okhotsk. 

Arctic Ocean. —The pelagic type of the Trias extends from the Pacific into the Arctic 
Ocean. It has been recognised among the New Siberian Islands off the mouth of the 
River Olenek, and still farther west in Spitzbergen. The Scythian stage with Ceratites 
snbrobustus, and the Dinarian with Hung antes triformis , have been found in the former 
district. The Dinarian stage, with a Posidoncmi ya-limestone below and a Daonella- lime¬ 
stone above, occurs in Spitzbergen. It fills the geologist with astonishment to find in these 
northern regions a rich cephalopod fauna embracing Ceratites (30 species), iJinarites (8), 
Meekoceras (6), Xenodiscus (4), Bibirites (3), ProspJiinc/ites, Popanoceras (5 or 6), Ptychttcs 
(6), Nautilus (2), Pleurona util its, Hungaritcs, Atractites ; also species of Pseudomonotis 
(11), Daonella, Oxytoma, Aviculo, Pecten , Gervillia, Cardita , Lingula, Bpiriferina, and 
Jlhynchonella, together with remains of fish and reptiles ( Aerodas spikbergensis, Ichthyo¬ 
saurus polaris , Mixosuurus Nordenskioldi a) . 2 An upper Triassic terrestrial flora is 
likewise preserved in the strata of Research Bay, Spitzbergen. 

Australasia. —Returning now to the Pacific basin we may follow the Triassic develop¬ 
ment southward. In New Caledonia the detection of Phylloeeras , Btcnarcesies, Pseudo- 
monotis and other fossils indicates the probable existence there of the Juvavian stage."' 
In New Zealand also the same stage is probably represented by the strata which have 
furnished specimens of Pseudomonotis, Ealobia, Glydonautilns and Nautilus.* In this 
colony Sir James Hector has grouped under the name of Trias a great thickness of strata 
divisible into three series. (1) The Oreti series—a thick mass of green and grey tuff-like 
sandstones and breccias, with a remarkable conglomerate (50 to 400 feet thick) contain¬ 
ing boulders of crystalline rocks sometimes 5 feet in diameter, found both in the North 
and South Islands; fossils, chiefly Permian and Triassic, but with a Pentacnnus like 
a Jurassic species. (2) Above these beds lies the Wairoa series, containing Monads 
salinaria, Ealobia Lommcli, &e., and also plants, as Dammam?, Glossopteris, Zamitcs, 
&c. (3) The Otapiri series, which, from the commingling of fossils nearly allied to 

# Jurassic species with others which are Triassic and some even Permian, and from the 
presence of many forms identical with those of the Rhaetic formations of the Alps, is 
assigned to the Upper Trias or Rhaetic division. 5 

The indications furnished by the rocks of New Zealand as to the southern limits of 
the open sea of Triassic time are supplemented and made clearer by the evidence afforded 
by the rocks of Australia. Thus in New South Wales an unmistakably terrestrial 
condition of sedimentation is revealed by the Hawkesbury series—a succession of 
yellowish-white sandstones and shales provisionally placed in this system. This series, 
which lies upon the Permian or Permo-Carboniferous Coal-measures, sometimes with 
no apparent break and sometimes with a decided unconformability, has been sub¬ 
divided into three groups. 6 ' At the base lie (1) the Narrabeen beds, made up of sand¬ 
stones and shales which range from 350 to 1900 feet in thickness. Their most con¬ 
spicuous features are a band of purplish-red shale at the top,'and the occurrence of 

1 ‘ Outlines of the Geology of Japan/ published by the Imp. Geol Bum. Tokyo. 1900, p. 48, 

2 A. E. Nordenskidld, Geol Mag . 1876, p. 741 ; A. Bittner and A. Teller, Mem.'Acad. 
SI Petersboimj, vol. xxxiii. ; Mojsisovics, Verhandl. k. k. Geol Reichsamt. 1886, No. 7. 

3 Mojsisovics, Compt. rend. 18th Nov. 1895. 

4 Mojsisovics, Verhandl. Geol lleichsanst. 1886. 

5 c Handbook of New Zealand/ p. 33. E. W. Hutton, Q. /. G. & (1885), p.^02. 

6 0. S. Wilkinson, 4 Notes on Geology of New South Wales/ Sydney, 1882, p. 53. 
O. Feistmantel, Mem. Geol Burr. N.S. Wales, Palaeontology, No. 3 (1890) ; R. Etheridge- 
jun. op . cit No. 1 (1888); T. W. Edgeworth David, Anniversary Address, Ron Boo X B 
Wales, 1896, p. 50. 
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flakes and veins of metallic copper among the purplish, gritty, and shaly strata, which 
have been described by Professor Edgeworth David as tuff. 1 In the centre come (2) 
the Hawkesbury sandstones, which form the picturesque cliffs around the coast of 
Port Jackson, and have furnished the stone for the principal public buildings in Sydney. 
They vary from about 250 feet thick in the Western division of the Blue Mountains to 
more than 1000 feet further east. They have yielded Thinnfeldici , G-leichmitcs , Phyllo- 
ihecct, Bqnisetum , &e. At Gosford, near the base of the group, in a thin seam of grey 
shale, a large collection of fossil fishes has been obtained. The animals seem to have 
lived in some land-locked lake or estuary, and to have been killed in large numbers by 
the sudden silting up of the water with coarse sand and gravel. They belong to at least 
six genera, four of which occur in the European Trias. Of these four, two (Dictyopyge 
and Sc?nionotus) are typically Triassic, while the third ( Bclonoi'Tiynclms ) commonly 
ranges to the Idas, and the fourth ( Pholidophorus ) is best developed in the Jurassic 
system. The fifth genus ( Pristisomus ) is new, but scarcely higher in rank than Semio- 
notas , while the sixth (Gleithrolepis) has only been definitely recognised in the Stromberg 
beds of South Africa, the age of which may be Triassic or Lower Jurassic. 2 The group 
has likewise yielded Mastodonsaurus and a marine gasteropod (Trcmanotus). The 
highest member (3), the Wianamatta shales, consists of dark grey strata with clay- 
ironstone and thin seams of coal. Among its fossils, wdiich are abundant in the lower 
part, dwarfed forms of Unionidte are conspicuous ; Mccstodo-nsaurus has likewise been 
found, together with Pahvcmiscus and Gleithrolepis . The tolerably abundant plants are 
chiefly ferns {ThirinfeJdia, Meterotxniopteris). 

Africa. —In South Africa the “ Karoo beds,” which have already been referred to as 
spreading over a wide area of country, in nearly horizontal sheets of incoherent sandy 
materials, and from which so remarkable an assemblage of amphibian and reptilian 
remains has been obtained, appear to represent the various formations which in other 
regions constitute the Permian and Triassic systems. Their lower parts may be of 
Carboniferous age, while their higher members may be Khntic. We have considered the 
lower and middle groups of the three divisions into which they have been separated, and 
have seen the remarkable similarity of their paleontology to thab of the Lower Gondwana 
formations of India. The third or upper group, known as the Stormherg beds, presents 
a not less striking resemblance in its fiof& to that of the Hawkesbury series of New South 
Wales. Among the species common to Africa and Australia arc Sphenopteris elongaia, 
Thinnfeldia odontopteroidcs, T. triloba,ta, Tmviopteris Gamitlicrsi , T. JDavntreei and 
Podozamitcs elongatus. The Stromberg beds have likewise furnished Baiera Scliancbi, 
and species of Pecopteris , Alcthopteris, &c. This assemblage of plants does not Include 
Glossopteris, and indicates a later flora probably of Triassic age. The group may be 
paralleled with the Panchet rocks of India. It has also yielded Dieynodon and other 
reptilian remains. 

North America. —Rocks which are regarded as equivalent to the European Trias 
cover a large area in North America. On the Atlantic coast, they are found in Prince 
Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia ; in Connecticut, New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and North Carolina ; in Honduras and along the chain of the Andes into 
Brazil and the Argentine Bepublic. On the western side of the Kocky Mountains they 
reappear in Idaho and stretch through California into British Columbia. They consist 
mainly of red sandstones, passing sometimes into conglomerates, and often including 
shales and impure limestones. But an important distinction may be drawn between 
their development in the eastern and central parts of the continent, on the one hand, 
and along the Pacific slope on the other. In the latter region it is the pelagic type of 
the system which is developed, in the former it is the lagoon type. 

On the Pacific slope and eastwards into Idaho, strata which may represent the Trias 


1 Rep. Austral, Jssoe. Sydney, i. (1887), p. 275. 

2 A. S. Woodward, Mem. GeoJ. Surv. N.S Wales, Pahmntology , No. 4 (1890), p. 54. 
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are estimated to reach a thickness of sometimes as much as 14,000 or 15,000 feet. The 
stages of the system as worked out in the Mediterranean basin have been more or less 
clearly identified among these strata by means of their fossils. What may be the 
Jakutian stage is found in south-eastern Idaho among the so-called Mcehoccras-beds of 
Aspen Mountain, which contain Meekoccrasgracilitatis, M. ciplanatum , M. mvshbaelianuw, 
and a species of Arcestes, The same stage appears to occur in the Santa Ana Mountains, 
California, where a species of Pseud ovioriotis like P. clami of the Werfen group, atrachy- 
ostracan ammonite and what is probably a PJiynchonella have been found. In Shasta 
County, of the same State, a series of shales with Tmchyceras '!, Proarcestes , and Pseudo- 
moaotis may be Dinarian. Fossils belonging to the Muschelkalk horizon have been 
obtained from the Star Peak Range in Nevada— Tmchyceras , Acrochordiceras, Fhitomo- 
ceras , Arcestes, Orthocems, genera common to the Trias of the Mediterranean province. 
The Noric and Carinthian stages of Plumas and Shasta Counties, California, are well 
represented by a large list of fossils, among which twenty or more species are believed to 
be identical with or closely related to forms found in the Eastern Alps, such as species 
of Eutomoccras, Juvavites, Sagenites , Tropites (including T. subbullafus and tor qn Hiatus), 
Trachyccras, Tirolifes, Na;unites, Halobia, {II. Lommeli, superba ), and Monotls satin aria-. 
The uppermost member of the Trias of California, the Hosselkus limestone, abounds in 
eephalopods. Its upper part, containing Phabdocercts, Tropites , Paratropites and Halorites, 
may possibly belong to the Juvavian stage. 1 The None stage has also been found in 
British Columbia. 

In the interior of the Continent, deposits marking inland seas cover vast areas 
from Wyoming to New Mexico. They contain beds of gypsum and rock-salt, and 
have yielded a few lacustrine or brackish water shells. They occupy the position of 
the Trias, and are from 600 to 2000 feet thick. It is on the Atlantic border, how¬ 
ever, that the lagoon type of the Trias is best developed. The strata, which represent 
the Triassic water-basins may be traced in separate areas from Nova Scotia to South 
Carolina. They have long been known and described in Connecticut, and in the wider 
tract from New Jersey through Pennsylvania and,Maryland into ‘Virginia. The term 
i£ Newark series ” has been applied to this group of‘strata, consisting chiefly of red sand¬ 
stones, interstratified with conglomerates, breccias, shales, occasional impure limestones 
and, in Connecticut, several intercalated sheets of igneous rocks. In the last-named 
state they have been estimated to be from 7000 to 10,000 feet thick. 2 3 

The flora obtained from these strata presents a general resemblance to that of the 
European Trias. In Connecticut and New Jersey it includes horse-tails ( Eguisdmn , 
Schizoneura), cycads ( Pterophjllmn , some European species), Zamites , Otozamilcs , 
Sphcnom,writes, Nilssonia polymorpha, JJioonitcs), ferns ( Pecopteris , Neuropferis, Tivnio- 
pteris, Olathropteris) and conifers ( Cheirolepis ). :i In Virginia, where two distinct 

1 F. B. Meek, U.S. Geol. Mxplor. Fortieth Parallel , vol. iv. Parti. ; A. Hyatt, Jhdl. 
Geol. Aoc. Amer. hi. (1S92) ; Gabb, Palaeontology of California , vol. i. ; J. E. Whiteavcs, 
Contributions to Canadian Palaeontology, i. Part ii. p. 127 ; J. P. Smith, Journ. Oeol. vol. ii. 
p. 602 ; iii. p. 374 ; iv. p. 385. 

2 Professor Emerson, Mon. U. A. G. A. xxix. (1898), pp. 351-517. W. M. Davis, 7th 
Ann. Rep. U.S. G. A. (188S), p. 455 ; 18th Ann. Rep. U.S. G. A. Part ii. (1898), pp. 1- 
192. I. C. Russell, 1>\ U.S. G. A. No. 85, (1892). W. H. Hobbs, 21V, Ami. Rep. 
U.S. G. A. 1901, Part iii. pp. 7-162. Numerous other non-official papers have been 
published on the “Newark system.” The distribution of the rocks and the theories regard¬ 
ing their origin have been stated by Mr. Russell in the paper here cited, which also gives an 
exhaustive bibliography of the subject. The most recent discussion will he found in Mr. 
Hobbs’ essay, which contains also a chapter on the tilting and dislocation of the Pomerang 
Valley, and another on the results of the denudation of the region. 

3 J- S. Newberry, Monograph U.S. Geol. Survey, vol. xiv. (1888), and H mcr. Journ. Aci. 
xxxvi. (1888), p. 342. 
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Mesozoic floras have been preserved, the older appears to be not more ancient than the 
Rhsetic stage. So abundant is the vegetable matter in the sandy strata of the series as 
to form seams of workable coal, one of which is sometimes 26 feet thick. The plants 
include species of Equisctum, Schizoneura , Macrot&niopteris , AcrostichUes, Cladophlebis, 
Lonchopterls, ClathrojAeris, Pterophyllum , Ctenophyllnm , Podozamites. Cycctdites, Zamio- 
strobus, Paiera, Cheirolepis, &c. Again in North Carolina a coal-bearing formation 
occurs with a similar flora, 41 per cent of the plants being also found in Virginia. 1 

The fauna of the North American Triassic rocks fe remarkable chiefly for the num¬ 
ber and variety of its vertebrates. The labyrinthodonts are represented by footprints, 
from which upwards of fifty species have been described. Saurian footprints have like¬ 
wise been recognised ; in a few cases their bones also have been found. Some of the 
vertebrates had bird-like characteristics, among others that of three-toed hind feet, 
which produced impressions exactly like those of birds (pp. 1089, 1090). But, 
as already remarked, it is by no means certain that what have been described as 
‘ ‘ ornithichnites ” were not really made by deinosaurs. The small insectivorous 
marsupial {Dromathcrinm) above referred to, found in the Trias of North Carolina, 
is the oldest American mammal yet known. 


Section ii. Jurassic. 

This great series of fossiliferous rocks, first recognised by William 
Smith in the geological series in England, received originally the name 
of a Oolitic ” from the frequent and characteristic oolitic structures of 
many of its limestones. Lithological names being, however, objection¬ 
able, the term “Jurassic,” applied by the geologists of France and 
Switzerland to the great development of the rocks among the Jura 
Mountains, has now been universally adopted to embrace the whole 
series of formations from the top of the Kbsetic strata up to the base of 
the Cretaceous system. 


§ 1. General Characters. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised over a large part of the world. 
But they do not present that general uniformity of lithological character 
so marked among the Palaeozoic systems, especially the older members of 
the series. The lithology indeed can be seen to become more diversified 
as we ascend in the geological record. The suite of formations now to 
be described changes as it passes from England across France, and is 
replaced by a distinctly different type in Northern Germany, and by 
another in the Alps. If we trace the system farther into the Old World 
we find it presenting still another aspect in north-western India, while in 
America the meagre representatives of the European development have 
again a facies of their own. Hence no generally applicable petrographieal 
characters can be assigned to this part of the geological record. 

The* flora of the Jurassic period, so far as known to us, was 


1 W. M. Fontaine, Monogr. (Jeoh Surv. vol. vi. (1883). The younger Mesozoic 
flora of Virginia is probably Neocomian (podecr, p. 1210). See also Mr. Lester Ward’s 
important memoir on the “'Status of the Mesozoic Floras of the United States,” Part i., in 
20 th Ami . Rep. U.K G. ft 1900. 
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essentially gymnospermous. 1 The Palaeozoic forms of vegetation trace¬ 
able up to the close of the Permian system are here absent. Equisetums, 



Fig. 417.— Jurassic Ferns (Lower Oolite). 

a,, Sphenopteris; b, Tceniopteris major, Lindl. and Hutt. (?); c, Todites "Williamsoni, Brongn. 
(nat. size and mag.); d, Laccopteris polypodioides, Brongn. (nat. size and mag.). 


so common in the Trias, are still abundant, one of them (E. arenaceum) 

attaining gigantic proportions. Ferns like¬ 
wise continue plentiful, some of the chief 
genera being Oladophlebis , Ooniopteris, Piety o- 
phyllum , Laccopteris, Sagenopteris, Sphenopferis, 
Todites, and Timiopieris (Figs. 417,418). The 
cycads (Fig. 41 9), however, are the dominant 
forms, in species of Ctenis, IHoonites, Nils- 
sonia, Otozamites, Podozmniies, Ptilozamites 
Williamsonia, &c. The family of Gink- 
goacese, represented by the living Ginkgo 
or Maiden-hair tree of China and Japan, 
appeared in the Jurassic forests in species 
of Ginkgo, Baiem, and Bmnia. From the 
upper part of the system in Portugal some 
plants have been obtained, which, if really 
primitive angiosperms, as has been supposed, 
are the earliest known forerunners of the 



Fig. 418.—Jurassic Fern—Tamiopteris 
vittata, Brongn. (1). 


1 The entire known Jurassic flora of Britain up to 
the top of the Portlandian stage was estimated in 


of the period. 


1882 to comprise between 60 and 70 genera and about 
200 species—a scanty fragment of the whole vegetation 
Etheridge, Q. J % G. & 1882, Presidential Address. 
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argillaceous once more recur. These changes are more or less local in 
their occurrence, but five repetitions of the succession are to be traced 
from the top of the Lias to the top of the Portlandian stage. Such an 
alternation of sediments points to interrupted depression of the sea- 
bottom. 1 It permitted the growth and preservation of different kinds of 
marine organisms in succession over the same areas,—at one time sand¬ 
banks, followed by a growth of corals, with abundant sea-urchins and 
shells, and then by an inroad of fine mud, which destroyed the corals, 
but in which, as it sank to the bottom, the abundant cephalopods and 
other mollusks of the time were admirably preserved. 

Sponges abounded on some parts of the floor of the Jurassic seas. 
Lithistid genera form thick beds in the Upper Jurassic Spoilgitenkalk of 
Franconia and other parts of the European continent. Calcareous 
sponges are represented by numerous genera ( Peronidella , Cory holla, JV;.). 
Professor Bothpletz has described horny sponges from the Upper Lias of 




Fig. 420.-- Jurassic Corals (Middle Oolite). 

o, Isastnea helianthoides, Goldf.; b, Montlivaltia dispar, Phi 11. ; c, Comosoris irradians, M. Kdw. 


Wiirtemberg,. and more recently an example from the Dogger of the 
Bernese Oberland in which recognisable diatoms were enclosed.- 

A characteristic feature of the Jurassic fauna is the abundance of its 
beds or banks of coral. During the time of the Oorallian formation, in 
particular, the greater part of Europe appears to have been submerged 
beneath a coral sea. Stretching through England from Dorsetshire to 
Yorkshire, these coral accumulations have been traced across the Con¬ 
tinent from Normandy to the Mediterranean, over the east of France, 
through the whole length of the Jura Mountains, and along the 
flank of the Swabian Alps. The corals belonged to the genera Imdrma, 
Asfrocamia , Thamnastrma , Anabacia, Thecosmilla, Montlivaltia, &c. (Fig. 
420). In the Jurassic seas generally Echinoderms were abundant, but 
the types of Palaeozoic time had now entirely disappeared. The Grinoids 
were now represented by comparatively few forms, such as the genera 
Peniacrinus (Fig. 421), Millerkrinu.% and Apiomnus. Among these the 
multiplication of identical or nearly identical parts reaches a climax in 

1 Ante, p. 649. 

2 D. G. G. xlviii. (1896), p. 905 ; 1900, pp. 154, 388. 
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the Pentacrinvs foasilis, which is estimated to have possessed no fewer than 
600,000 distinct ossicles. There were likewise several forms of star-fishes, 
hut it is in [the great profusion of ecliinoids that the eehinoderms now 



<r! Pv- s 






PiS. 4 ill.—Lias Crinoids. 

a, Isoerinus hasaltifurmis, Goldf. (side view and end view of part 
h, Pentaorimis ibssilis, Blum, (-"briareus, Mill.) (-i). 


of stem); 


he<nn to ho distinguished. Among these the genera Acroncdenia , Cidanis 
(IV. 422), Ifemiddans, Glyptku s, Pmdotliadema, Kemipeclina, Nudeolites 
(EMmbrismx), Glypnis, Pygaster, Pygurus, and Collyritex were conspicuous. 
Polyzoa of erooping, foliaceous, and dendroid types abound on many 
horizons in the Jurassic system. They include the genera Stomatopora, 
Probosdmi ., Berenic&i, Dmtopora, Idmonea, Sjriropom, Apmidesia, Ceriopora, 
ffrlfiwpiim. They occur plentifully in the Pea- 
grit beds of the Inferior Oolite near Cheltenham, 
and Forest Marble near Bath, and still more 
abundantly near Metz and near Caen. 1 The 
brachiopods (Figs. 423, 424) continue to decrease 
in importance compared to the prominence they 
cnioyod in Palaeozoic time. So far as known, Fig. 422 .-J««u,sio sea-urchin, 
they chilly belong to the Terebratulkbe, Ehyn- oio^ 1>M1L 
chonollidae, and Thecidiidse, though the Lingulidae, 

Discinidse, and Craniidse still occur as they do in our present seas 
The last of the ancient group of the Spirifers were represented 
i F. D. Longe, deal. Mag. 1881, p. 23. British Museum “Catalogue of Jurassic 
Bryozoa," l>y J. W. Gregory, 1896. 
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by Spiriferina and Suessia, which, did not outlive the Jurassic period. 
The Athyrids also now die out with the genera Amphiclina and 
KoninckeUa. Among the lamellibranchs (Figs. 425-428) a number of 
still living families now began their existence, such as the Arcidie, 
Anomiidse, Anatinidae, Thraciidse, Cyrenidae, Isocardiidae, Yeneridae, 
Tellinidse, Pholadidae, and Donacidse. Some of the more abundant 
Jurassic genera are Avicula, Pseudomonotis, Aucclla, Posiclonomya, Gervillid, 



Fig. 423.—Oolitic Brachiopods. 

a, Rliyncliomdla (Acantliotliyris) spinosa, Sclilotli. (1), Lower Oolite ; b, Terelbratula Pliillipsii, 
Mor. (4), Lower Oolite ; c, Rhyncbonella pinguis, Rrem., Middle Oolite. 


Ostrea, Gryplma, Exogym, Limar, Peden, Pinna, Astarte, Cardinia, Uardium , 
Gresslya, Ilippopodium, Modiola, Pleuromya, Oyprina, Isocardia , Pholadomya, 
Goniomya, and Trigonia. Some of these genera, particularly the tribe of 
oysters, are specially characteristic: Gryphma, for example, occurring in 
such numbers in some of the Lias limestones as to suggest for these 
strata the name of “Gryphite Limestone,” and again in the so-called 
“ Gryphite Grit ” of the Inferior Oolite. Different species of Trigonia , 1 



Fig. 424.—Lias Bracliiopods. 

o, Cadomella Moorei, Dav. (nat. size and enlarged); h, Spiriferina Walcottii, Shy. 


a genus now restricted to the Australian seas, are likewise distinctive 
of horizons in the middle and upper part of the system. Of the^gastero- 
poda some families that can be traced far back into Palaeozoic time 
and still survive at the present day reached their highest development 

1 This genus affords an instructive example of the remarkable changes of form which 
some genera of shells have undergone. See Lycett’s monograph on Trigonia, Palmnlo- 
graphu 8oc. 
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in Jurassic seas. Such were the Pleurotomariidse, Turbinidse, Neritop- 
siddd and Pyramidellidae. The last of the pteropod-like germs Conulana, 
which attained its culmination in the Silurian period, now finally died 
out in the time of the Lias. The more abundant gasteropod genera 



Eil* 425.™Liassie Lamellibranclis. 

(Iryiteu eymbhun, ban,. (»; Lima gigantea, Sby. 

Hyb. ?); <f, Hippopodimn poutoomim, Sbjr. (i); e, ros.donomj-a Bronnu, Goldf. nat, tue), 
/, Nucula Hatnmori, I)ofr. 


(Fig 4*9) in the Jurassic system of Britain are Admonina, Alaria, 
Amberkya, (krithmm, Natica, Nerinrn, Pleurotomaria (nearly eighty species), 
Pmulamdmia, Purpuroidea, Trochus, Turbo, and Turritella. 1 
1 W. H. HiuUcstou and E. Wilson, “ Catalogue of British Jurassic Gasteropoda,” 1892. 
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But the most important element in the molluscan fauna was un¬ 
doubtedly supplied by the cephalopods. The Ammonites, which reached, 
their climax in Triassic time, though still abundant in Jurassic waters 
were already on the wane. Of the nine families which have been 
observed in the Trias only one (that of the Phylloceratidse) can be traced 
through the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Of the dibranchiate 



Fig. 426.— Lower Oolitic Lamellibranchs. 
a, Trigonia navis, Lam. (!•); h, Modiola sowerbyana, D’Orb. (1). 


types the Belemnoidea, which begin in the Trias, rapidly reach a remark¬ 
able abundance and variety in the Jurassic formations. But they 
decline in the Cretaceous system, and are represented at the present day 
by only a single living genus (Spirula). The Sepioidea make their first 
appearance in the Lias (Beloteuthis, Geoteuthis, Teuthopsis), and still survive 
in our modern cuttle-fishes. As has been apparent in the foregoing 



• a 

Fig. 427.—Middle Oolitic Lamellibranchs. 
a, Ostrea (Alectryonia) hastellata, Schloth. (.4) ; h, Trigonia clavellata, Sby. (1). 


description of the Trias, and as will be still more noticeable in the follow¬ 
ing account of the Jurassic system, the cephalopoda possess a great 
importance to the geologist, for their limited vertical range makes them 
extremely valuable in marking successive life-zones . 1 The Jurassic forma¬ 
tions have been divided into a series of platforms, each characterised by 

1 Students interested in the pliylogeny of these organisms will find a suggestive paper 
by A. Hyatt, “Evolution of the Faunas of the Lower Lias/ 5 in the Proc. Boston Hoc. Nat. 
Hist. xxiv. (1888), p. 17. 
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some predominant species or group of Ammonites. In the older part of 
the Jurassic system the genera Aridites, JEgoceras, Amaltheus, Harpocems, 
Lytoceras, Oxi/uoiicems , Phi/llocems, and Stepheoceras are characteristic (Figs. 
441, 442, 443). Higher up, besides some of these genera, we find 



Fig. 42 S.—Upper Oolitic Lamellibnmclis. • 

a, Kxogyra virgulu, D’Orb.; />, Ostrea deltoidca, Sby. ($); c, Astarte hartwellensis, Sby. Q ); d, Pvoto- 
cardia striatula, Sby. (A); e, Trigonia gibbosa, Sby. Q ); /, Protocarriia dissimilis, Sby. (A). 

Cosmoemu s', Perisphirides, Cardiocem,% Kepplerites , and Aspidoceras • (Fig. 
44f>), and in the upper parts J'erispJdnctes, Olcodephams , lieincclda , and 
Oppdia, The Beleranites (Fig. 430), like the Ammonites, though in a 
less degree, serve to mark life-zones. 



Fig. 420.-—Jurassic Gasteropoda. 

o,t Nation lmlliana, Lye. (Lower Oolite); b , Ncrita costulata, Desli. (Lower Oolites, 
nat. size ami mag.) ; c, Plourotomaria reticulata, Sow. (Kimcridge clay, A). 


No contrast can be more marked than between the crustacean fauna 
of the Jurassic and that of the Palaeozoic systems. The ancient trilobircs 
and eurypterids are now replaced by tribes of long-tailed lobsters and 
prawns {Petmus, Aeger , Eryon, Scapheus , Prgrna, Magila , &c.) while the 
earliest hrachyurous forms 1 ( Prosopon) now make their appearance. 

1 For an account of the Jurassic decapods of North Germany see G. Krause, Z. I). G. <7. 
1891, p. 171. 
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These were accompanied by a few Isopods, some of which have been ex¬ 
cellently preserved in the finer-grained strata ( Archwoniscus , Gyclosphazroma). 



Fig. 430.—Jurassic Belemnites. 

a, Belemnites paxillosus, Sclilotli. (Lias, -A); 1>, B. irregularis, Schlotli. (Lias and Lower Oolite, 
nat. size); r. B. liastatus, Blaitiv. (Middle Oolite). 


Here and there, particularly in the Jurassic series of England and 
Switzerland, thin bands occur containing the remains of terrestrial 
insects (Fig. 431). The neuropterous forms predominate, including 


ff 



Fig. 431.—Insects, Purbeck Beds. 

a. &, Wings of Neuropterous Insects ( Orthopiilebki) (nat. size and uiag.); r, CarubiiUum 
elimyatiuih (nat. size and mag. Broclie, ‘ Foss. Insects,’ pi. ii. and v.) 

remains of dragon-flies, mayflies, and white-ants. There are also orthop¬ 
terous genera, such as cockroaches, grasshoppers, earwigs, crickets, and 
walking-stick insects. The elytra of beetles, owing to their durability, 
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have been found in some numbers 



are met with in the Lias, Stonesfield 
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certain favourable deposits, such as 



Slate, aud Puvbeck beds of England. 
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They belong to still familiar types (Curculionidse, Chrysomelidse, Bupre- 
stidse, Elateridse, Melolonthidse). The hemiptera are well represented 
even as low down as the Lias. The earliest flies (Diptera) are found in 
the same formation, and they occur in different platforms higher up in the 
system. The earliest ants (Hymenoptera) have likewise been furnished 
by the Lias and the fine-grained upper Jurassic limestones. 1 

In few departments of the animal kingdom was the advent of Mesozoic 
time more marked than among the fishes. The Palaeozoic types, with 
their heterocercal tails, had nearly died out. The sharks and rays were 
well represented by species of Acrodus and Hybodus , while the ganoids 
appeared in numerous, mostly homocereal genera, such as Lepidotus, 
Dapedius , Tdragonolepis, Mesodon, Microdon , Gyrodus , Eugnathns , Caturus , 
Euthynotus, and Pholidophorus . A few teleosteans occur (Leptolepis, 
Thrissops). 

But the most) impressive feature in the life of the Jurassic period was 
the abundance and variety of the reptilian forms. Mesozoic time, as 
already remarked, has been termed the “ Age of Reptiles,” and it was 
especially during the Jurassic period that reptilian types reached their 
maximum development. The ancient order of labyrinthodonts and the 
abundant anomodonts of the Trias disappeared, and their places were 
taken by other new orders which, after a wonderful profusion of types 
had been reached, died out in Mesozoic time. The earliest known 
Chelonia, which come from the Keuper of Wiirtemburg (Proymtochelys), 
are succeeded in the upper Jurassic formations by other forms which 
■closely resemble living types. Numerous fragments, which may be 
lacertilian, have been obtained from the Purbeck Beds. The bones of 
various crocodilian genera occur, such as Teleosaurus , Pehnjnxtnmts, Steneo- 
saurus, Mystriosaurus , and Goniopholis. Steneosaurns , found in the York¬ 
shire Lias and the Stonesfield Slate, was a true carnivorous crocodile, 
measuring about 18 feet in length, which ventured perhaps more freely 
to sea than the gavial of the Ganges or the crocodile of the Nile. Of 
the long-extinct reptilian types, one of the most remarkable was that of 
the enaliosaurs or sea-lizards. One of these, the Ichthyosaurus (Fig. 432, a), 
was a creature with a fish-like body, two pairs of strong swimming 
paddles, a vertical tail-fin, and a head joined to the body without 
any distinct neck, but furnished with two large eyes, having a ring 
of bony plates round the eye-ball, and with teeth that had no distinct 
sockets. Some of the skeletons of this creature exceed 24 feet in 
length. Contemporaneous with it was the Plesiosaurus (Fig. 432, b), 
distinguished by its long neck, the larger size of its paddles, the smaller 
size of its head, and the insertion of its teeth in special sockets, as 
in the higher saurians. These creatures seem to have haunted the 
shallo\v Liassic • seas, and, varying in species with the successive ages, 
to have survived till towards the close of Mesozoic time. 2 Tfce genus 

1 A. Gr. Butler, Geol. Mag. x. (1873) p. 2 ; i. 2nd ser. (1874) p. 446. Scudder, B. U.K 
G. S. No. 71 (1891), p. 175, and authorities there cited. 

2 On the distribution of the Plesiosaurs see a table by G. F. Whidborne, (J. J. U, K 
(1881), p. 480. 
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Pliosaui'us, related to the last-named, was distinguishable from it by the 
shortness of its neck and the propor¬ 
tionately large size of its head. Another 
extraordinary reptilian type was that 
of the pterodactyles or hying reptiles 
(Ornithosauria or Pterosauria), which 
were likewise peculiar to Mesozoic time. 

These huge, winged, bat-like creatures 
had large heads, teeth (when present) 
in distinct sockets, eyes with bony 
plates like the Pdthijotaunix, the fifth 
finger of each fore-foot prolonged to 
a great length, for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting a membrane for flight, and 
bones, like those of birds, hollow and 
air-filled 1 (Figs. 433-437). The best- 



known genus, 
short tail and 
end to end with long 


Pterodactyl ns , had a 
jaws furnished from 
teeth. Others 


Fig. 433.—Jurassic Pterosaur. 
Scaphoguatluis crassirostris, 

Goldf. (Middle Oolite). 

were JHmorphodon, distinguished 



(nut. size); <>, Do. jaw (X). 

especially by long anterior and short hinder teeth, and by the length of 
its tail; PiJmnphorhynclms (Figs. 435-437), also possessing a long tail, 

1 See Marsh on wings of Pterodactyles, Amec. Jowm . Set. April 1882. The remarkable 
■specimen of PJmmplwchynchm (It. Munster i) from the Solenholen Slate, described by this 
•author (Figs. 435-437), possessed a long tail, the last sixteen short vertebra*, of which 
supported a peculiar caudal membrane which, kept in an upright position by flexible spines, 
must have been an efficient instrument for steering the flight of the creature. The three 
figures which illustrate this structure were supplied by the late Professor Marsh. 
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with a caudal membrane and having formidable jaws, which may have 
terminated in a horny beak; Scaphognathus, with a massive skull in 
which the teeth stretch along the whole length ; Ehamphocephaltts and 
Dorygnathus. These strange harpy-like creatures were ■ able to fly, to 



shuffle on land, or perch on rocks, perhaps even to dive in search of their prey. 
The long slender teeth which some of them possessed probably indicate 
that the creatures lived on fish. Lastly, the most colossal living beings 
of Mesozoic time, and, indeed, so far as we know, of any time, belonged 
to the ancient order of Deinosaurs, which then attained their maximum 
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development. In these animals, which appeared in the earliest Mesozoic 
ages, ordinary reptilian characters (as already remarked) were united to 
others, particularly in the hinder part of the skeleton, like those of Ibirds. 
It was during the Jurassic period that the Deinosaurs reached their 
culmination in size, variety, and abundance. The 
most important European Jurassic genera are 
Compsognathus, Megalosaurus (Fig. 434), and Getio- 
sciimts. In the little Gompsognathus , from the 
Solenhofen Limestone, the bird-like affinities are 
strikingly exhibited, as it possessed a long neck, 
small head, and long hind limbs on which it must 
have hopped or walked. The Megulosaiirns of the 
Stonesfield Slate is estimated to have had a 
length of 25 feet, and to have weighed two or 
three tons. It frequented the shores of the lagoons, 
walking probably on its massive hind legs, and 
feeding on the mollusks, fishes, and perhaps the 
small mammals of the district. Still more gigantic 
was the Getiosaurus, which, according to Phillips, prob¬ 
ably reached, when standing, a height of not less 
than 10 feet and a length of 50 feet. It seems to have 
been a marsh-loving or river-side animal, living on the 
ferns, cycads, and conifers among which it dwelt. 1 

But these monsters of the Old World were 
surpassed in dimensions by some discovered in the 
Jurassic formations of Colorado. Of these, Bronto¬ 
saurus was distinguished by its relatively short 
body, long neck and tail, and remarkably small 
head. Its legs and feet were massive, with solid 
bones, and it made footprints each measuring about 
a square yard in area. Its length is estimated 
at 50 feet or more, and its weight, when alive, 
at more than 20 tons. In habit it was more or less amphibious, probably 
feeding on aquatic plants or other succulent vegetation. The small head 
and brain and slender neural cord indicate a stupid, slow-moving reptile. 2 
Stegosaurus had a remarkably small skull with one of the smallest brains 
in any known vertebrate, short massive jaws, very short, powerful fore¬ 
limbs, and comparatively long and slender hind-limbs. But its most 
singular character was the possession of numerous dermal spines, some 
of great size and power, and many bony plates of various sizes and shapes, 
some of them more than 3 feet in diameter. Thus armed as well as 
protected, it must have been one of the most uncouth monsters that 
haunted the waters of the time. Yet it was itself herbivorous, and 
appears to have been more or less aquatic in habit. The most colossal 



Eig. 43G.— .Jurassic Pterosaur. 
Rhamphorhyuchus phyllurus, 
Marsh (Muustori, Gold!). 
Caudal extremity (nat. size). 


1 Restorations of some of these antique types of life were made by Marsh, Amer. Joimi. 
8ci. 1. (1895) p. 409 &?</., and GeoL Mag. (1890), p. 1 mj. 

2 Marsh, Amer. Jouru. 8cL xxvi. (1883), p. 81. Marsh’s latest lists will be found in 
Monograph No. xxvii. (1896) IT. 8. G. 8. 
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of all these forms, and, indeed, the most gigantic creature yet known, was 
that to which Marsh gave the name of Atlantosaurus. It was built on so 
huge a scale that its femur alone is more than 8 feet high, the correspond¬ 
ing bone of the most gigantic elephant looking like that of a dwarf, when 
put beside this fossil. The whole length of the animal is supposed to have 
been not much short of 100 feet, with a height of 30 feet or more. In 
the same stratum with the bones of Atlantoscmnis were found those of an 
allied gigantic animal, Apatosaurus, which must have been at least 50 feet 
long. Diplodocus had such weak dentition as to show that the creature 
was herbivorous, probably living on succulent vegetation. Morosaurus 
was marked by the small size of its head for a body about 40 feet long. 
Besides these various herbivorous deinosaurs, there were likewise bipedal 
carnivorous types that preyed upon them. Among these the best known, 
Geraioscmrus , was distinguished by the comparatively large size of its skull, 
which -was armed with a high trenchant horn and powerful cutting 



Fig. 437.—Jurassic Pterosaur. 

Rliampliorhynclms pliyllurus, Marsh (Mimsteri) (1), restored by Marsh. 


teeth. The animal was upwards of 20 feet long, and when standing on 
its massive hind feet must have been some 12 feet high. Contempor¬ 
aneous with these huge creatures, however, there existed in Jurassic 
time in North America diminutive forms having such strong avian 
affinities that their separate bones cannot be distinguished from those 
of birds. Professor • Marsh, who brought these interesting forms to 
light, regarded them as having been in some cases probably arboreal in 
habit, with possibly at first no more essential difference from the birds 
of their time than the absence of feathers. 1 Such were the genera to 
which he gave the names of llallopus and Nanosamrus . Baptanodon was 
a large swimming reptile, most nearly related to Ichthyosaurus, but without 
teeth. Pantosaurus is believed to have been a true plesiosaur with teeth, 

A? 

1 For Marsh’s descriptions of Jurassic Deinosaurs see Amer. Jrwrti. >SW. xvi. (1878) p. 
411 ; xvii. (1879) p. 86; xviii. (1880); xix/(1880) p. 253 ; xxi. (1881) p. 417 ; xxii. (1881) 
p. 340 ; xxiii. (1882) p. 81 ; xxvi. (1883) p. 81 ; xxvii. (18S4) p. 161 ; xxxiv. (1887) p. 
413 ; xxxvii. (1889) pp. 323, 331 ; xxxix. (1890) p. 415 ; xlii. (1891) p. 179 ; xliv. (1892) 
p. 347. Monograph XI.A. i7. & No. xxvii. (1896) p. 481. 
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and to have been marine in its habits. There was likewise a small 
crocodile, Gouiopholis (Diplosaurw). 

The oldest known bird, Arclumpterym (Fig. 438), comes from the 
Solenhofen Limestone in the Upper Jurassic series—a rock which has 
been especially prolific in the fauna of the Jurassic period. This 
interesting organism, which was rather smaller than a crow, united some 
of the characters of reptiles with those of a true bird. Thus it possessed 
biconcave vertebrae, a well-ossified sternum, and a long lizard-like tail, 
each vertebra of which bore a pair of quill-feathers. The three wing- 
fingers were all free and each ended in a claw, and there appear to 



Fig. 43N.—Bird (Archaeopteryx macrura, Owen)—Solenhofen Limestone (Middle Jurassic). 
a, Tail and Tail-feathers (|); h, caudal vertebra*, (nat. size); <*, foot Q). 


have been four toes to each foot, as in most of our common birds. The 
jaws carried true teeth, as in the toothed birds found in the Cretaceous 
rocks of Kansas. 1 Remains of birds have likewise been obtained from 
the Upper Jurassic rocks (Atlaritosaurus-beds) of the Wyoming region in 
Western America. The best preserved of these, named by Marsh 
Laopteryr, was believed by him to have possessed teeth and biconcave 
vertebrae. 2 

The most highly organised animals of which the remains have been 
discovered in the Jurassic system are small forms with monotremc and 
marsupial affinities. Two horizons in England have furnished these 
interesting relics—the Stonesfield Slate and the Purbeck beds. The 

1 See Marsh, Amer. Jo-urn. Sci. Nov. 1881, p. 837 ; (hoi. May. 1881, p. 485 ; Carl 
Vogt, Rev. Sci. Sept. 1879 ; Seeley, (hoi. i! far/. 1881, pp. 300, 454 ; W. Barnes, Sitzb. 
Berlin Ahatl. xxxviii. (1882) p. 817 ; (hoi. May. 1882, p. 566 ; 1884, p. 41S. 

2 Amer. Journ. Sei. xxi. (1881) p. 341 ; also xxii. p. 337. 
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Stonesfield Slate has yielded the remains of five genera— Amphitylus , 
Amphilestes , and Phascolotherium (Fig. 439), probably insectivorous, the 
latter resembling the living American opossums; Amphitherium , re¬ 
sembling most closely the Australian Myrmecobius ; and Stereognathus , of 
which the affinities are uncertain. Higher up in the English Jurassic 
series another interesting group of mammalian remains has been obtained 
from the Purbech beds, whence upwards of twenty species have been 
exhumed belonging to eleven genera (Spalacotherium ( Percdestes ), 
Amblotherium , Achyrodon , Kuriodon , Peramus , Stylodon , Bolodon , Triconodon 



Fig. 4311.—Marsupial from the Stonesfield Slate. 
Phascolotheriuin Buck land), Broderip : a, teeth, magnified ; h, jaw, nat. size. 


(Triaamthodon), Fig. 440), of which some appear to have been insecti¬ 
vorous, with their closest living representatives among the Australian 
phalangers and American opossums, while one, Plagurnla.r , resembling 
the Australian kangaroo-rats (PTi/psiprymnus), was held by Owen to have 
been a carnivorous form. 1 A still more varied and abundant assemblage 
of mammalian remains has been exhumed from the Jurassic rocks of the 
western regions of the United States (p. 1159). 

Geographical Distribution.— The Jurassic system covers a vast 
area in Europe. Beginning at the west, remnants of it occur in the far 



Fig. 440.—Mammals from the Purbeck Beds, 
a, Prototherian Jaw of Plagiaulax minor, Falconer (?); b , same (nat. size); r, molar (?); 
<1, Marsupial Jaw of Triconodon mordax (Triacanthodon serrnla), Owen (nat. size). 


north of Scotland. It ranges across England as a broad band from the 
coasts of Yorkshire to those of Dorset. Crossing the Channel, it encircles 
with a great ring the Cretaceous and Tertiary basin of the north of 
France, whence it ranges on the one side southwards down the valleys of 
the Saone and Rhone, and on the other round the old crystalline nucleus 
of Auvergne to the Mediterranean. Eastwards, it sweeps through the 

1 See Falconer, Q. J. <L A. xiii. 261 ; xviii. 348; Owen J “ Monograph of Mesozoic 
Mammals,” Palmntograph Soc. 1871 ; ‘Extinct Mammals of Australia.’ 1877 ; Marsh in 
the papers cited (poftfea-, p. 1159). 
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Jura Mountains (whence its name is taken) up to the high grounds of 
Bohemia. It forms part of the outer ridges of the Alps on both sides, 
rises along the centre of the Apennines, and appears here and there over 
the Spanish peninsula. Covered by more recent formations, it underlies 
the great plain of northern Germany, whence it ranges eastwards and 
occupies large tracts in central and eastern Russia. Neumayr, following 
up the early generalisation of L. von Buch, maintained that three distinct 
geographical regions of deposit, marking diversities of climate, can be 
made out among the Jurassic rocks of Europe. 1 (1) The Mediterranean 
province, embracing the Pyrenees, Alps, and Carpathians, with all the 
tracts lying to the south. One of the biological clurracters of this area 
was the great abundance of Ammonites belonging to the groups of Hctero- 
phylli (Phylloxeras) and Fimbriati (Lytoceras), and the presence of forms 
of Terebmtula of the family of T. tliphya (janitor). (2) The central European 
province, comprising the tracts to the north of the Alpine ridge, includ¬ 
ing France, England, Germany, and the Baltic countries, and marked by 
the comparative rarity of the Ammonites just mentioned, which are 
replaced by others of the genera Aspidoc/ras and Oppclhi, and by 
abundant reefs and masses of coral. (3) The boreal or Russian province, 
comprising the middle and north of Russia, Petschora, Spitsbergen, and 
Greenland. The life in this area was less varied than in the others ; in 
particular, the widely distributed species of Oppelia and A spi docents of 
the middle-European province are absent, as well as large masses of 
corals, showing that in Jurassic times there was a perceptible diminution 
of temperature towards the north. 

Neumayr subsequently extended these three provinces into homoiozoic 
zones or belts stretching round the globe, and showing the probable dis¬ 
tribution of climate and life during Jurassic and early Cretaceous times. 
(1) The Boreal Zone descends as far as hit. JG n in North America,, whence 
it bends north-eastwards, coming as high a,s hit. 63° in Scandinavia; but 
then taking a remarkable bend towards the south-east across J Russia, the 
Kirghiz Steppes and Turkestan into Tibet, about hit. 29° N. and long. 
85° E. This curious projection is explained by the fact that the fauna of 
the Jurassic rocks of Tibet, Kashmir and Nepal, though peculiar, has 
greater affinities with that of the boreal than with that of more southern 
zones. The boreal zone is divisible, as far as yet known, into three 
provinces, the Arctic, .Russian and Himalayan. (2) The North Temperate 
Zone reaches to about hit. 33" in North America. In Europe its limits 
are more precisely defined. It extends from .Lisbon across the Spanish 
tableland to the west end of the Pyrenees, thence across the south of 

1 Neumayr, “ Jura-Studien,” Jahrh. OW. IteicJmmstuk, 1871, pp. 207, 451 ; Verlmnd!. 
UeoL RekhscmxL 1871, p. 165; 1872, p. 54; 1873, p. 288. “ IJber elimatisebe Zonen 

walirend (ter Jura- und Kreidczoit,” Dtaiksch, Wuoi. . 1 katl. xlvii. (1883), p. 277. 'Die 
geographische Verbreitung der Jurafonnation,’ op. cif. 1. (3 885), p. 57. Tn these memoirs 
the student will find much interesting speculation regarding zoological distribution, organic 
progress, and vicissitudes of climate during the Jurassic and Neocomian periods. The last 
memoir contains two suggestive maps of Jurassic geography. (Vmsult also Suess’ “ Antlitz 
des Erde.” 
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France and along the north side of the Alps to the north end of the 
Carpathians, bending southward so as to keep to the north of the Black 
Sea and Caucasus, and then striking south-eastwards into the Himalaya 
chain, where it is nearly cut off by the extension of the Boreal Zone just 
mentioned. In this zone four provinces have been recognised—the middle 
European, Caspian, Punjab, and Californian. (3) The Equatorial Zone 
extends southwards to the southern end of Peru, and does not include 
the extreme southern coasts of South Africa and Australia, which with 
the remaining part of South America, lie in the South Temperate Zone. 
In the Equatorial Zone, seven provinces are more or less clearly defined; 
the Alpine, Mediterranean, Grim-Caucasian, Ethiopian, Columbian, Carib¬ 
bean (?), and Peruvian. The South Temperate Zone is allowed four 
provinces: the Chilian, New Zealand (?), Australian, and Cape. 

By carefully collecting and collating the evidence furnished by the 
discovery of Jurassic rocks in all parts of the world, Neumayr believed 
himself warranted to give a sketch of the probable geographical distri¬ 
bution of sea and land during the Jurassic period, and even to reduce the 
data to the form of maps. He thought there was sufficient proof of the 
existence of three great oceans partly coincident with those still existing 
—the Arctic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean. A 
central Mediterranean stretched across the narrow part of the American 
Continent, and traversing what is now the North Atlantic, swept all over 
central and southern Europe, the present Mediterranean Sea, and the 
north of Africa. It joined the Arctic Ocean in the Eussian plain, sent 
various arms into Asia, and passing across central India stretched south¬ 
wards to the Antarctic Ocean. A long and wide branch extended between 
x4irica and a supposed mass of land connecting southern Africa, Mada¬ 
gascar, and southern India. The chief terrestrial areas of the period, 
according to Neumayr, were the African-Brazilian continent, extending 
across the southern Atlantic ; the Chinese-Australian continent, extending 
from the north of China over the south-east of Asia to Tasmania and 
New Zealand ; the Nearctic continent, extending from south-eastern 
Greenland and Iceland across the North Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
the Scandinavian island, the European Archipelago, consisting of 
numerous insular tracts dotted over the Jurassic sea from Ireland on the 
west to southern Russia on the east; the Turanian island, lying to the 
east of the Caspian; and the Ural island, on the site of the Ural 
Mountains. But much of this geography rests on slender evidence. One 
of the most remarkable facts pointed out by Neumayr is the extent of 
the overlap of upper Jurassic rocks upon lower members of the system. 
He showed that the Lias was not deposited over an enormous part of the 
earth's surface, which nevertheless sank beneath the sea wherein later 
parts of the Jurassic series were laid down. 
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§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. 1 * 3 —Tlic stratigrapliieal succession of the Jurassic rocks was first worked 
out in England by William Smith, in whose hands it was made the foundation of strati- 
graphieal geology. The terms adopted by him for the subdivisions he traced across 
the country have passed into universal use, and, though some of them are uncouth 
English provincial names, they are as familiar to the geologists of other countries as to 
those of England. 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying band from the mouth of 
the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. They consist of sands, sandstones, and limestones 
interstratified with softer clays and shales. Hence they give rise to a characteristic type 
of scenery,—the more durable and more porous beds standing out as long ridges, some¬ 
times even with low cliffs, while the clays underlie the level spaces between. Arranged 
in descending order, the following subdivisions of the English Jurassic system are 
generally recognised :— 


Formations (Jroups or 

or Series. Stages. 

Sub-groups or Sub-stages. 

Maximum 

thicknesses 

Feet. 

. 360 

. 70 

. 150 

. 600 

TV. 

Upper or 
Portland 
Oolites. 

Pnrbeckian 

Portland ian 

_ Kimeridgian 

(Upper fresh-water beds . ) 

. - Middle marine beds . :• 

( Lower fresh-water beds . ) 
f Portland Stone ..... 

\ Portland Sands ..... 

Kimeridge Olay ..... 

3 A 

i—; q ^ 

| Oorallian 

Coral Rag, Coralline Oolite, and Calcareous Grit 

250 

t “" 1 r i A 

hCq 

1 Oxfordian 

Oxford Clay and Kellaways Rock . 

600 


/ fOornbrash. This forms a persistent band at 

Batlionian the top of the lower or variable (marine and 

((.treat or Bath estuarine) group ...... 25 

Oolite group.) Forest Marble and Bradford Clay . . . 160 

^Great or Bath Oolite, with Stoncsfield Slate . 130 

Fullonian . Fuller’s Earth . . . . . .150 

f*Cheltenham beds (thick estuarine series of York- 
Bajocian | shire, representing the whole succession up to 

(Inferior Oolite) 1 the base oiUho < brnbrash) .... 270 

VNorthampton Sands (“ Dogger ” of Yorkshire) . 40 

Midford Stands (passage beds) 

/'Upper Lias.70 to 200 

• Middle Idas . . . . . . . . . 60 to 345 

(Lower Lias. 485 to 960 


1 Of British Jurassic rocks the student will find the fullest account in the (Geological 
Survey Monograph on these rocks in England in live volumes, viz., C. Fox-Strangways, 

£ Yorkshire,’ 1892, 2 vols. H. B. Woodward; ‘England and Wales, Yorkshire excepted,’ 

3 vols. 1893-95. Reference should also he made to previous descriptions, especially to 
Phillips’ 4 (-Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valiev ’ ; Tate and Blake’s 1 Yorkshire Lias’ 

(1876); Hndleston’s “Yorkshire Oolites,” in (jeol. May. 1880-84, and Pcoc. (Jeot. Assoc. 
vols. iii. to v. ; R. Etheridge, Presidential Address, Q. J. O. K 1882 ; Woodward’s ‘ Geology 
of EnglaAl and Wales’; S. S. Buckman, Q. J . O. K xlv. (1889) ; xlvi. (1890) ; xlix. (1893) ; 
li. (1895); liii. (1897) ; Ivii. (1901), and to numerous ,S iheH Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey relating to the districts of the country where the Jurassic rocks are exposed ; 
such as “The Geology of Cheltenham” by E. Hull, and “The Geology of Rutland” by 
J. W. Judd. The fossils of the different formations have been copiously discussed in the 
Memoirs of the Paheontographical Society, as in Morris and Lycett’s 4 Molluxea from 
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Although these names appear in tabular order, as expressive of what is the predomi¬ 
nant or normal succession of strata, considerable differences occur when the rocks are 
traced across the country, especially in the Lower Oolites. Thus the Inferior Oolite 
consists of marine limestones and marls in Gloucestershire, but chiefly of massive estuar¬ 
ine sandstones and shales in Yorkshire. These differences help to bring before us some 
of the geographical features of the British area during the Jurassic period. 

I. The Lias , 1 consists of three stages or groups, well marked by physical and palaeon¬ 
tological characters. 2 In the Lower member, numerous thin blue and brown limestones, 
with partings of dark shale, clay, or marl, are surmounted by other similar argillaceous strata 
with occasional nodular limestone bands. The Middle Lias consists of argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestones (Marlstone) with underlying micaceous sands and clays. In 
some of the midland counties, but more especially in Yorkshire, this subdivision is 
remarkable for containing a thick series of beds of earthy carbonate of iron (Ironstone 
series), which has been extensively worked in the Cleveland district. The Upper stage 
is composed of clays and shales with nodules of limestone, surmounted by sandy 
deposits which are perhaps best classed with the Inferior Oolite. In Yorkshire it 
consists of about 240 feet of grey and black shale, in the upper part of which lies a 
dark band full of pyritous “ doggers ” (ironstone concretions) and blocks of jet, which 
are extracted for the manufacture of ornaments. This jet appears to have been 
originally water-logged fragments of coniferous wood. 3 

These three stages are subdivided into the following zones according to distinctive 
species of Ammonites (Figs. 441-443), though the zones are not so definite in nature 
as in pahuontological lists : 4 — 


the Great Oolite’; Davidson’s ‘Oolitic and Liassic Bracliiopoda ’ ; AYright’s ‘Oolitic 
Echinodermata ’ and ‘ Lias Ammonites ’; Owen’s ‘ Mesozoic Reptiles 5 ; k Mesozoic Mammals,’ 
‘ Wealden and Purbeck Reptiles ’ ; Hudleston’s ‘ British Jurassic Gasteropoda ’ ; Buckman’s 
‘ Inferior Oolite Ammonites. ’ Much information will likewise he obtained from the catalogues 
published by the Trustees of the Museum, such as the ‘Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia and 
Amphibia ’ by R. Lydekker, that of the Fossil Fishes, by A. Smith Woodward, that of the 
Fossil Cephalopoda by A. H/Foord and G. C. Crick; ‘The Jurassic Bryozoa,’ by J. W. 
Gregory; “The Mesozoic Plants-—The Jurassic Flora,” by A. C. Seward. For the 
palaeontological zones reference should he made to the original memoirs by Oppel (‘Die 
Juraformation Euglands, Frankreichs und Deutschlands,’ 1856-58) and Quenstedt (‘Der Jura,’ 
1858). 

1 This word, now so familiar in geological literature, was adopted by William Smith 
who found it given by the Somerset quarrymen to the “layers” of argillaceous limestone 
forming a part of the series of rocks to which the term is now applied. 

2 The Lias of Yorkshire is fully described by Mr. C. Fox-Strangways in the first 
volume of the monograph above cited : and that of the rest of England and Wales by Mr. 
H. B. Woodward in the third volume. 

0. Fox-Strangways, Mem. Geol. turret/, “Scarborough and Whitby” (1882), p. 21. 

4 Wright on Liassic Ammonites, Pahroutugeaph. Sue. and Q. J . G. K xvi. 374 ; C. H. 
Day, up. cit. xix. p. 27<3 ; Etheridge, up. cli. xxxviii. (Address). As the zones are not 
generally defined by lithological features they cannot he satisfactorily mapped. On the 
maps of the Geological Survey the base of the Middle Lias is perhaps not drawn uniformly 
at one palaeontological horizon ; but it generally corresponds with the base of the Margarita! us 
zone (See Judd, ‘Geology of Rutland,’ pp. 45, 89). Considerable differences (f opinion 
have arisen as to the application of the modern generic names of the huge family of 
Ammonites. The terms assigned in this and the succeeding Parts of Book VI. a,re given on 
the authority of Mr. H. Woods, Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, who has been good 
enough to revise the lists. 
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17. Zone of Lytoeeras jurense. 

16. „ Dactylioceras commune. 

15. ,, Harpoeeras falciferum, H. serpentinus and 

11 il d oceras bifrons. 

1-1. Dactylioceras annulatum. 


a> 


c 


I 13. 

i l2 - 

r ii. 


in. 

5. 

S. 



5, 


4. 

‘ 2 . 

I I*- 

resting 


Paltoplenroceras spinatum. 

Amaltlieus margaritatus. 

,, L ipar oceras Henleyi, JEgoceras capricornu, 
Deroceras Davoei, and Lytoceras timbriatuni. 

,, Phylloceras ibex. 

,, iEgoceras Jamesoni. 

,, Deroceras armatum. 

,, C'aloceras rarioostatum. 

Oxynoticeras oxynotum. 

Arietites obtusus, Arietites (Asteroceras) stel- 
laris, and iEgoceras planicostatum. 

Arietites Turneri and Arnioceras semicostatmu. 

,, ,, Bucklandi. 

,, Selilotlieiiuia angulata. 

,, Psiloceras planorbe. 

conformably on the White Lias and A cicala cunturta beds (p. 1094). 


The organic remains of the British Lias now include about 350 genera and more than 
six times that number of species. The plants comprise leaves and other remains of 
cvcads ( Cycaditcs , Ptiluzamitcs, 0 torn mites), conifers {Braclvyphylhm, 

Payiophylhm), ferns (Clafhroytcris, Lomttoptcris, Macrofnmiopteris ), and mares’ tails 
(.Eqiusetites ^ These fossils serve to indicate the general character of the flora, which 
s^ebWTiow to have been mainly eyeadaeeous and coniferous, and to have presented a 
great contrast to the lyeopodiacoous vegetation of Pahcozoic times. The occurrence of 
land-plants dispersedly throughout the English Lias shows also that the strata, though 
chiefly marine, were deposited within such short distance from shore, as to receive 
from time to time leaves, seeds, fruits, twigs, and steins from the land. Further 
evidence in the same direction is supplied by the numerous insect remains, which have 
been obtained principally from the Am. Plan orb i& -zone of the Lower Lias. These were, 
no doubt, blown olF the land and fell into shallow water, where they were preserved in 
the silt on the bottom. The Neuroptera are numerous, and include eight or more 
species of Ortkophlebia. The coleopterous forms comprise a number of herbivorous 
and lignivorous beetles {Elatcr, Baprestitcs, &e.). There were likewise representatives 
of the neuropterous ( Libcllnla, Pljitcrophlcbim), dipterous {Asilas) and orthopterous 
(. Mcsoblaitim , BlatMna) orders. These relics of insect life are so abundant in some of 
the calcareous hands that the latter are known as in sect-beds. 1 With them are 
associated remains of terrestrial plants, cyprids, and mollusks, sometimes marine, 
sometimes apparently brackish-water. 

The marine life of the period has been abundantly preserved, so far at least as 
regards the comparatively shallow and juxta-littoral waters in which the Liassic strata, 
were accumulated. 2 JForamhiifera abounded on some of the sea-bottoms, the genera 
Grist elJixrkt, Marginulina, Frondieularia, Nodosaria, J)entalina, Polymorpldna, and 
Vaginulina, being the more important. Corals, though on the whole scarce, abound 
on some horizons, Astroccmvkt, Iletcmstnra, Isastnm, Monttivaltia , Btylustma, and 
Thecosmilia being the genera that present the largest number of species. The ermoids 
were represented by thick growths of fsucrin ns and Pentgermas. There werebrittle- 
stars, stsfr-fishes, and sea-urchins (Op/dara, Pin,master, Znidia, IZeviipedina , Gidaris, 


1 Brodie, Proc. Geul. Bor. 1846, p. 14 ; ( t K J. U. B. v. 31 ; 4 History of Fossil .Insects,’ 
1846. See Seudder, B . C.B. (J. B. No. 71 (1891), pp. 98-236, for a list of all known 
Mesozoic insects, and references to the authorities for the description of each species. 

2 See R. Tate, * e Census of Lias Marine Invertebrate,” Urol. May. viii. p. 4. 
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Acrosalenia) — all genetically distinct from those of the Paheozoie periods. The 



Fig 441.—Lower Lias Ammonites. 

(i, Galoceras rarieostatum, Zeit. (jp; h, Arietites obtusns, Sby. (I); <\ Ariotites Buoldatuli, Kby. 
(i); d, Oxynoticms oxynotum, Quem st. (jj); r, Psiloeeras planorbo, Shy.; /, Seblothehnia 
angulata, Scbloth. 0. 

annelids were represented by &-orpula (about a dozen species) and Dltrwpa. Among 
the macrourous Crustacea, the more frctjuent genera are JSryon, Glyphma . and Erynm, 
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the ostracods being represented more particularly by species of Baird ia, Cytkerc , and 
Oythcrclla. 



Fig. 442.—Middle and Lower Lias Ammonites. 

a, Amaltffeus niargaritatiw, Mont. (J); l>, Palfcopleiirocerns spinatum, Brag. (A); e, I)eroee.ras 
Davcei, Sty. (i); 0, -Egoc.eras eaprieornu, Selilolh. (1); r, AC. Jumesom, Sby. (t); /, Fluty- 
pleuroeeras brevispmum, Sby. (),). 

The bracluopods appear chiefly in the genera Bkynchonetta, Wcdtlhewvia , Bpirifenna, 
ThecuUum, and Terebmtula . Spiriferina, the last of the Spirifers, is represented by 11 
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species, one or two of which ascend to tlie top of the Upper Lias. With it are 
associated the last forms of the Strophomenidse, of which Liassie species from English 
localities (Fig. 424) have heen referred to the genus Qadomella (allied to Lcptsmm). Other 
genera are Crania, Disc inti. Lingula, Koiiinchella, Suessia, and Zelhtnia. Of the lamel- 
libranchs a few of the most characteristic genera are Peden, Lima, Avieala, Crypksea, 
Gervillia, Ostreu, Pllcatula, Modiola, Cardinia, Nucukma {Leda). Trapezium [Cypri- 
cardia), Astavte, Plcuromya, Hippopodium, and Pholadomga. Gaster opo ds, though 
usually rare in such muddy strata as the greater part of the Lias, occur abundantly in 
some of the calcareous zones. The chief genera are Admonina, Amberleya, Bonrguetia, 
Cerifhium, Cryptrenia , I)iscohcli:e, Pleuroiomaria (upwards of 30 species), Trochus (40 
or more species-, Turbo (upwards of 30 species), Turritella , and Deatalimn . 



Fig. 443.—Upper Lias Ammonites. 

o, Dactyliocenis commune, Sby. (jj); ?/, Lytoeeras jurense, JKieteu (^); r, Harpoeoras 
serpentimim, lieiuecke (1); <I , Hiyllocems lieteropliyllum, Sby. (,\). 


The cephalopods, however, are the most abundant and characteristic shells of the 
Lias; the families of Ammonites being particularly conspicuous. Many of the 
English species are the same as those that have been found in the Jurassic series of 
Germany, and they occupy on the whole the same relative horizons, so that over 
central and western Europe it has been possible to group the Lias into fcho various 
zones given in the foregoing table. The genera JTgoeeras, Arielites, and Sehlotheimia 
are specially prominent in the Lower Lias. The Middle division is more particularly 
characterised by species o i' A ma/theus, though Llarpoeeras, Lytoeents , and other genera 
also occur. The Upper Lias is marked by the prominence of llarpoeeras , IUldoccvas, 
Lytoeeras, Haugiu, Crammoceras, Du mar tier ia, Ac. Of the genus Nautilus about ten 
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species have been found. The dibranchiate cephalopods are represented by at least 50 
species of the genus Belemnites , and by Xiphoteuthis and Geoteuthis. 

From the English Lias numerous species of fishes have been obtained. Some of 
these are known only by their teeth, others by both teeth and spines, while the 
ganoids frequently have the whole exoskeleton preserved. The selachian genera most 
commonly met with are Acrodus and Hybodus. The most frequent ganoids are 
Dapedius, Tkolidophorus, Pachycormus , Eugnatlms , and Piycliolepis. The teleosteans 
are represented by Leptolepis. But undoubtedly the most remarkable palaeontological 
feature in this group of strata is the number and variety of its reptilian remains. 
The pterosaurs are represented by Dimorphodon and ScaphognatJms , and the deinosaurs 
by Scelidosaurus. Of the ichthyosaurs the Lower Lias, especially in Dorset, has 
furnished about ten distinct species, and of the plesiosaurs at least a dozen species, 
besides species of Erctmosaibrus and Thanmatosaurus . In some cases entire skeletons 
of these creatures have been found with almost every bone in place, and more or less 
complete specimens of them are to be seen in many public museums. True crocodiles 
have been met with in the Upper Lias ( Pelagosaunts , Steneosaurm). 

The Lias extends continuously across England from the mouth of the Tees to the 
coast of Dorsetshire. It likewise crosses into South Wales. Interesting patches 
occur in Shropshire and at Carlisle, far removed from the main mass of the formation. 
A considerable development of the Lias stretches across the island of Skye, and skirts 
adjoining tracts of the west of Scotland, where the shore-line of the period is partly 
traceable ; while small portions of the lower division of the formation are exposed 
on the foreshore of the east of Sutherland, near Dunrobin. In the north of Ireland, 
also, the characteristic shales appear in several places from under the Chalk escarpment. 
That these portions of the Jurassic series, together with the Avicula contorta-zone below 
and some of the Chalk above, once extended north-eastwards into the basin of the 
Clyde is proved by the discovery, made by the Geological Survey, of large masses of 
fossiliferous strata which have fallen into an extensive volcanic vent of Tertiary age in 
the Isle of Arran. 1 

II. The Loweji Oolites 2 lie conformably upon the top of the Lias, with which they 
are connected by a general similarity of organic remains, and by about 45 species which 
pass up into them from the Lias. In the south-west and centre of England they chiefly 
consist of shelly marine limestones, with clays and sandstones ; but, traced northwards 
into Northampton, Rutland, and Lincolnshire, they contain not only marine limestones, 
but a series of strata indicative of deposit in the estuary of some river descending from 
the north, for, instead of the abundant cephalopods of the truly marine and typical 
series, we meet with fresh-water genera such as Gyrena and Unio, estuarine or marine 
forms such as Ostrea and Modiola , thin seams of lignite, thick and valuable deposits of 
ironstone, and remains of terrestrial plants. These indications of the proximity of land 
become still more marked in Yorkshire, where the strata (800 feet thick) consist chiefly 
of sandstones, shales with seams of ironstone and coal, and occasional horizons containing 
marine shells. It is deserving of notice that the Cornbrash, at the top of the Lower 
Oolite in the typical Wiltshire district, though rarely 20 feet thick, runs across the 
country from Devonshire to Lincalnshire--and Yorkshire. Thus a distinctly defined 
series of beds of an estuarine character is in the north homotaxially representative 
of the marine formations of the south-west. At the close of the Lower Oolitic period 
the estuary of the northern tract was submerged, and marine deposits were laid down 
across England. 


1 Summflry of Progress of (hoi. Surv. for 1900 ; B. N. Peach, W. Gunn, and E. T. 
Newton, Q. /. G. S. lvii. (1901), p. 126. 

2 For an excellent account of these rocks in their typical development see vol. iv. of the 
Geol. Survey Monograph by Mr. H. R. Woodward, and for the Yorkshire district, vol. i. by 
Mr. C. Fox-Strangways. 

VOL. II 2 F 
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This section of the Jurassic system is subdivided into the following groups of strata 
and palaeontological zones in descending order (Fig. 444):— 


Cornbrash . 


Forest Marble and 
Bradford clay 
Great Oolite and 
Stonestield Slate 
Fuller’s Earth 


Inferior Oolite 


Midford Sands 
(passage - beds 
into the Lias 
below) 


Zone of Macrooephalites maeroeephalus, with Ostrea 
fiabelloides, Terebratula intermedia , Waldheimia 
obovata , W. lagenalis. 

,, Oppelia? discus, with Ostrea Sowerbyi. 

,, Perisphinctes arbustigerus, with Belenmites 
bessinus and Terebratula maxillata . 

,, Macrocephalites subcontracts, with Belemn. 
parallelus, Ostrea acuminata , and Waldheimia 
carinata. 

,, Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Stepheoceras hum- 
phriesianum, Ludwigia Murchisonae, with 
Belemn, aalensis, Gryph&u sublobata , Terebratula 
(jlobata, T. fimbria, and Waldheimia earinata. 

,, Lioceras opalinuni, Lytoceras jurense, with Rhyn- 
chonella cynocephala and Terebratula infra- 
oolitica. 




u, Macrocephalites maeroeephalus, Scliloth. (?,); b, Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Shy. 0); c, Stepheoceras 
humphriesianmn, Sby. Q); <1, Ludwigia Murchisoiue, Shy. (0; <>, Lioceras opalinum, Rein (1); 
/, Lytoceras torulosmn, JZiet. G). 1 


The English Lower Oolites show considerable local variation in their subdivisons. 
They are typically developed in the south-western counties, but the limestones and 
clays pass laterally into sands. The lowest group, that of the Mid ford Sands, 
sometimes placed with the Lias, consists of yellow micaceous sands, r»-with some 
concretionary sandstone and sandy limestone, and ranges from 25 to 200 feet in 
thickness. A ferruginous limestone at its top in Gloucestershire contains so many 
Ammonites, Belemnites, and Nautili, that it has been called the “ Cephalopoda, bed.” 
Two Ammonite zones may be recognised in this group, viz. :— 
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Zone of Lioceras opalinum. 

„ Ly toe eras jurense. 

Among the other characteristic fossils are G rammatoceras aaiense, Pleurolytoceras 
hireinum, Dumortieria radians, Haugia variabilis , Belcmnites compressus , B. irregularis , 
Gresslya adduct a, Trigonia Ramsayi , G err ill la Hartmanni , Rhynchonellcc cynocephala . 

The Inferior Oolite (Bajocian) 1 attains its maximum development in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham, where it has a thickness of 264 feet, and consists 
of calcareous freestone and ragstone or grit. 2 It presents a tolerably copious 
suite of invertebrate remains, which resemble generically those of the Lias. The 
corals include species of Isastrsea , Montlivaltia , and other genera. The crinoids are 
represented by Pentacrinus , Apiocrinus , &c. ; the star-fishes by species of Astropeden , 
Solaster, and Stellaster ? ; the sea-urchins by species of Acrosalcnia■, Cidaris , Olypeus , 
Nucleolitcs ( Echinobrissus ), Hemicidaris, Hemipedina , Pseudodiadema , Pygaster, Stom- 
echvrms, &c. The predominance of Rhynehonella , Waldheimia ,, and Terebralula over 
the rest of the brachiopods becomes still more marked. Arm, Astarte, Avicula , 
Gervillia, Gryphmi, Lima (upwards of 40 species), Mod tola, Plcuromya , Ostrea, Redon 
(upwards of 40 species), Pholadomya, Tancredia , and Trigonia (60 species) are the 
most common genera of lamellibranchs. The gasteropods are abundant, especially in 
the genera Admonina, Alaria (more than 30 species), Bourgudia , Gerithium (upwards 
of 40 species), Natica, Nerinma (more than 40 species), Pleurotomaria (between 30 and 
40 species), Pseudomelania, Troclius , Turbo. The cephalopoda, as in the Lias, continue 
to be abundant and to furnish a valuable basis for the stratigrapineal subdivision of the 
strata. Nearly 200 species of Ammonites have been obtained from this formation, and 
from these it has been subdivided into the following palaeontological zones in descending 
JdJef: 3 — 

Zone of Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, with Oppelia suhradiata , Terebmtida 
globata, Rhynehonella subtdmhedra, &c. 

Zone of Stepheoceras humphriesianuin, Cusloceras Blag deni , Perisphmdes 
Martinsil Waldheimia carinata, &c. 

Zone of Ludwigia Murchisonae, with sub-zone of Sonninia Hoioerhyi in upper 
part, Lioceras concavwm, Terebratnla fimbria, T. simpler , T. plieata, &c. 

The component strata of the group are subject to great variations in thickness and 
lithological character. The thick marine series of Cheltenham is reduced, in a distance 
of 30 or 40 miles, to a thickness of a few feet. The limestones pass into sandy strata, 
so that in parts of Northamptonshire the whole of the formations between the Upper 
Lias Clay and the Great Oolite consist of sands with beds of ironstone, known as the 
Northampton Sand. The higher portions ’of the sandy series contain estuarine shells 
(Cyrena) and remains of terrestrial plants. In Yorkshire the Great Oolite series 
disappears (unless its upper part is represented there by the “Upper Estuarine series”), 
while the Inferior Oolites swell out into a great thickness and are composed of the 
following subdivisions in descending order : 4 -— 


1 So named by D’Orbigny in 1849 from Bayeux in Calvados, where the formation is well 
developed. 

2 This subdivision of the system has recently been treated in great detail by Mr. Buckman 
in the series of papers in the Q. J. S. G. cited on p. 1131. 

3 On the Ammonites of these'zones, see S. S. Buckman, Q. J . G. S.' (1881), p. 588. 

4 Phillips’ ‘Geology of Yorkshire.’ Hudleston, Geol. Mag. (1880), p. 246, (1882), 
p. 146 ; Proc. Geol. Assoc, ill iv. v. C. Fox-Strangways, “Geology of Scarborough and 
Whitby,” Mem. Geol. Burr. (1882), and vols. i. and ii. of the ‘The Jurassic Bocks of 
Britain.’ 
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Feet. 

( Upper Estuarine series, shales and sandstones resting on a thick sand- 
j stone (Moor Grit) ....... more than 200 

Scarborough or Grey .Limestone series, consisting of grey calcareous and 
| siliceous bands with shaly partings (Belemn. giganteus, Coeloceras 

suhcoronatum , 0 . Blagdeni, &c.) 3-100 

Middle Estuarine series, chiefly shales, with three or four beds of sand¬ 
stone full of plant-remains. This is the chief coal-bearing zone of 
the Lower Oolites. A few thin coal-seams occur, only two of which 
have been found worth working; none of them exceed 18 inches 
or 2 feet in thickness ........ . 50-100 

Millepore bed, a ferruginous or calcareous grit passing into a sandy 

limestone ( iSonninia Sowed) yi) ....... 10-40 

Lower Estuarine series, consisting of an upper group of false-bedded 
ferruginous sandstones with carbonaceous matter, separated by some 
ironstone bands from a lower group of carbonaceous shales and sand¬ 
stones with thin coal-seams ....... 300 

Dogger—ferruginous sandstone and sandy ironstone passing down into 
the “ Jurensis-beds ” (Midford Sands with Lytocerasjurense), Ccrony a 
(. bajucicma, Ludwigia Murchisona?, Gmmmocems aalense, &c. 


A tolerably abundant fossil flora has been obtained from these Yorkshire beds. 1 
With the exception of a few littoral fucoids, all the plants are of terrestrial forms. 
Among them are more than 50 species of ferns ( Oladophlebis , Coniopteris, Sphenopteris , 
Dktyoplvyllum, and Tamiopteris being characteristic). Next in abundance come the 
cycads, of which above 20 species are known ( Otozamites, WilMamsonia, JSfilsso?iia). 
The ginkgos are represented by several species of Ginkgo, Baiera, and Bcania. Coni¬ 
ferous remains are not infrequent in the form of stems or fragments of wood, as well as 
in occasional twigs with attached leaves {Araucarites, Brachyphyllum, Cheirolepis, 
Pagiophyllum, Gryptomeritcs, Taxitcs). 

The Fuller’s Earth or Fullonian group is an argillaceous deposit which was dis¬ 
tinguished under this name by William Smith, 1799. It extends from Dorsetshire to 
the neighbourhood of Bath and Cheltenham, and attains a maximum depth of nearly 
150 feet, but dies out in Oxfordshire, and is absent in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. Among its more abundant fossils are Perisphinctes arbusiigerus, Macrocepha/Ues 
subcontracts, Goniomya literata, Ostrea acuminata, Rhynchonclla mrians , and Wald- 
heimia ornithocephala ; but most of its fossils occur also in the Great and Inferior 
Oolite. The conditions for marine life over the muddy bottom on which this deposit 
was laid down would appear to have been unfavourable. Tims few gasteropods are 
known from the Fuller’s Earth, and most of the organic remains occur in the harder, 
more calcareous bauds of ‘‘ stone ” or “rock.” The palaeontological characters of this 
group are intermediate between those of the Bajocian and Bathonian groups. The 
strata are comprised in the zones of Perisph. arbusiigerus and Macroccph. subcontracts. 
Beds of economic fuller’s earth are worked at Midford and Wellow near Bath ; their 
detergent properties are due to physical characters rather than chemical composition. 

The Great Oolite (Bathonian 2 ), between Dorset and Somerset on the west and 
Oxfordshire on the east, consists of five sub-groups of strata : {a) at the base, thin-bedded 
limestones with sands, known as the Stonesfield Slate ; ( b) shelly and yellow or cream- 
coloured, often oolitic limestones, with partings of marl or clay—.the Great Oolite 
proper, comprising the famous freestone of Bath ; (c) pale earthy white limestones and 
false-bedded oolites forming the upper “Ragstones” of Bath; (d) an exceedingly 
variable series of shelly oolitic and flaggy limestones, with clays and shales below and 
above. The underlying clays form the * * B radford Olay” ; the central calcareous zone is 

1 The best account of these plants will be found in Mr. Seward’s essay on the Jurassic 
flora of the Yorkshire coast, published in the Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in the British 
Museum, 1900. 

2 From Bath, the typical district for the formation. 
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the so-called “Forest Marble ”; (e) an uppermost persistent band of tough irregular layers 
of earthy shelly limestone known as “ Cornbrash.” These subdivisions, except the last- 
named, cease to be satisfactorily recognisable as they are followed towards the east 
and north-east. The Forest Marble dwindles away in a north-easterly direction, and has 
not been recognised in the east of Oxfordshire. It appears to be represented in Bedford¬ 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire, by the “Great Oolite Clays” of that 
district. The Cornbrash, however, is remarkably persistent, retaining on the whole its 
lithological and paleontological characters from the south-west of England to the 
district of the Humber. The limestones of the middle sub-group can be traced from 
Bradford-on-Avon to Lincolnshire. The lower sub-group, including the Stonesfield 
Slate, is locally developed in parts of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and passes into 
the “ Upper Estuarine series ” of the Midland counties. 1 

The fossils of the Bathonian group, as developed in England, show the wide range 
which might be expected from the variety of geographical conditions under which the 
strata were deposited. Those of the Stonesfield Slate possess a high geological interest. 
Among them are about a dozen species of ferns, the genera Cladophlebis, Sphcnopteris, 
and Tamiopteris being still the prevalent forms. The cycads are chiefly species of 
Williamsonm and the conifers of Brachyphyllum. With these drifted fragments of a 
terrestrial vegetation there occur remains of beetles (Blapsidium, Buprestis, Curculionites ), 
dragon-flies, and other insects which had been blown or washed off the land. The 
waters were tenanted by a few brachiopods (Iihynchonella concinna and Terebratula), by 
lamellibranchs ( Gcrvillia acuta■, Lima (four species), Modiola, ; imbricata, Pecten annulatus, 
P. lens, P . vagans, Trigonia impressa), by gasteropods (Natica, Nerita, Patella , Trochus , 
&c.), by a few ammonites ( Oppclia discus, Perispliind.es gracilis) and belemnites {B. 
arJ^>Hlhem, B. bessinus), and by elasmobranch and ganoid fishes, of which more than 
40 species are known ( Ceratodus , Ganodus, Uybodus, Lepidot ns, Mesodon, Strophodus, 
&c.). The reptiles comprise representatives of turtles, also species of Cmwliosaurus, 
Steneosaurus , r Telcosaurus , Megalosaurns, and Mhwmplwcephalus. But the most im¬ 
portant organic relics from this geological horizon are the marsupial-like mammalia 
already referred to— Amphilcstes, Amphithcrium, Amphitylus, Phascolotherium, and the 
more doubtful Slcreognathus. 

The fauna of the Great Oolite proper is distinguished, among other character¬ 
istics, by the number and variety of its corals (including the genera Isastrma, Tharn- 
nastrma, Phyllocamia (Adelastrwa), Ghor isastrma, (Jryptoccenia , Cyathoplwm, Montlivaltia, 
&c.). The echinoderms, which rank next to the ammonites in stratigraphical value, 
are well represented. Among the regular echinoids the most frequent forms are 
Hemicidaris, Acrosalcma, Pseudodiadema , and Gidaris. The irregular echinoids are 
represented by species of Nucleolites, Glypc-us, Pygimcs, &c. ; the asteroids by Astro - 
pecten and Solasier ; the crinoids by Pentacrinus, Apiocriims (specially characteristic of 
the Bradford Clay), and Millericrmus . Macrourous Crustacea {Eryma, Eryon , Glyplma) 
are met with, and likewise brachyourous forms (Palminachus, Prosopon). Ostracods 
abound in the Fuller’s Earth, the genera Gythere and Oytheridca (upwards of 40 species) 
being specially prominent. Polyzoa are abundant ( Diastopora, Entalophora, Idmonea, 
Stomatopora, Uetcropora). The brachiopods are repesented by species of Terebratula, 
Rhynchonella, IPaldhewua, Terebratella, Crania, &c. Of the whole British Jurassic 
lamellibranchs, more than half the genera, and about one-fifth of the species, are found 
in the Great Oolite. Specially conspicuous are the genera Pecten, Lima , Osirea, Avicula , 
Astarte, Modiola, Pholadomya, Trigonia, Gardiwn, Area, Tancredia. The characteristic 
gasteropods of the Great Oolite include Natica, Nerinma, Nerita, Purpuroidea , Patella. 
bpecies of ammonite characteristic of the Great Oolite are Perisphinctes arbustigerus , 
Oppclia discus (passes to Cornbrash), Perisphinctes gracilis, Macroccplialites subcontractus, 
and Oppelia Waterhousei . Characteristic likewise are Nautilus Baberi, N. dispamus, 

1 Judd, ‘Geology of Kutland.” J/m. Geol. Surv. 
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Belemnitcs aripistilhmi , and B. bcssinus. Of tlie fishes, the genera most abundant in 
species are Mesodon, Aster acanthus, Hybodus, Strophodus, Ganodus, Ischyodus, &c. The 
reptilian remains include the crocodilians Telcosaurus and Steneosaurus, the pterosaur 
Bhamphocephalus , and the deinosaurs Megalosaurus, Cetiosaiorus, and Cardiodon. 

The Forest Marble varies greatly in thickness and lithological character. Near 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire it is 130 feet thick, but it rapidly diminishes northwards, and 
in Oxfordshire is sometimes only 12 or 15 feet thick. It lies sometimes on the Great 
Oolite, sometimes on the Fuller's Earth. Its lower portion near Brad ford-on-A von is a 
grey marly clay with thin layers of tough limestone and calcareous sandstone about 10 
feet thick, and this argillaceous baud has been separately designated the Bradford Clay. 
The Forest Marble contains a much diminished fauna. Among the forms characteristic 
of it are Apiocrinus ParJcinsoni, Waldhcimia digona, Terebratu/a ma.rillata, PJiyri- 
ehonella concinna , Pecten cmnulatus, Ostrea Sowerbyi, Lima cardiiformis. The Bradford 
Clay of Wiltshire has long been well known for its pear-encrinites ( Apiocrinus 
ParJcinsoni ), which are found at the bottom of the clay with their base attached to the 
top of the Great Oolite limestone. 

The Cornbrash (an old agricultural term adopted by W. Smith) consists of earthy 
limestones, which when freshly broken are blue and compact, but which under the 
influence of the weather break up into rubbly material and make good corn-land. It 
varies from 10 to 25 feet in thickness, yet in spite of this insignificant development it 
is one of the most persistent bands in the English Jurassic system. It is rich in 
echinoderms, lainellibranchs, and gasteropods. Among its common and characteristic 
species are Oppelia ? discus, MaervccphalUcs macrocephalus , which ranges up into the 
Kellaways Rock and Oxford Clay, Nvcleolites dunicularis , Eolccfypus depressus , 
Acrosalenici hemicidaroicles, Waldhcimia lagcnalis, Ostrea, flabdloides , Pecten 
Pleuromya securiformis , Lima duplicata, Komomya gibbosa, Grossly a pcrcgrinu , Pseudo- 
monotis ediinata. 1 

The Great Oolite series in the north-east of Scotland consists mainly of sandstones 
and shales, with some coal-seams which were formerly worked at Brora in Sutherland. 
In Skye and Raasay the formation consists of a very thick estuarine series, with abundant 
oysters, Trigonias, Anomias, Cyrenas, Hydrobias, Cyprids, and remains of land-plants. 

The Middle or Oxford Oolites are composed of two distinct groups: (1) the 
Oxfordian, and (2) the Corallian, each of which is further subdivided into groups of 
strata and palseontological zones as under (Fig. 445):— 


Upper. 

Lower. 


(Upper -Calcareous Grit, Upper] 

~ ^ Coral Rag and Ironstone . -Zone of Perisphinctes plicatilhs. 
{Coral Rag and Coralline Oolite . J 


o 

'C! 


i Lower Calcareous Grit . . . 

'Clays with septaria and iron-’] 
stone nodules 

Clays with pyritous fossils 
(sub-zone of (pimstedfaceras 
Land>er ti) .... 
Shales with pyritous fossils] 
(sub-zone of Amm. [Cosmo - ~ 
cents] Jason) . . .J 

Kellaways f Alt ernations of days and sands] 
Rock ^ 1 concretionary calcareous 

{ sandstone . 

Kellaways /Clay containing selenite and 
Clay. I poor in fossils 


Aspidoeeras per nr mat uni. 


Cardioceras cordatum. 


Co s mo ceras ornatu m. 


Ive p pie rites ,*43 alloviensis. 


(1) Oxfordian, divisible into two sub-groups: (a) a lower division of calcareous 
abundantly fossiliferous sandstone with some underlying clay, known, from a place in 

1 Etheridge, Q: J. G. K (1882), Address, p. 202. 
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Wiltshire as the Kellaways Beds, whence this subdivision and its equivalents abroad 
have been distinguished by the name of Gallovian. The Kellaways Clay is generally 
present, varying from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, and though not especially fossiliferous, 
yields specimens of Ostrca, Waldheimia, llhynchonella mrians, and S&rpula tetragona . 
The Kellaways Rock consists of hard, sandy, calcareous, highly fossiliferous material. 
The Callovian sub-group forms really the basement of the Oxford Clay. Ranging from 
a few feet to more than 50 feet in thickness, it may be traced from Wiltshire through 
Bedfordshire to Lincolnshire, and it attains a considerable importance in Yorkshire. It 
contains about 200 species of fossils, of which one-third are found in lower parts of the 
Jurassic series, and nearly the same proportion passes upward into higher zones. 
Am on <r its characteristic forms are Alarm trifida, Avicula oval is , Cardium cognatum , 
Isocardia minima, Pholadomya acuticosta, llhynchonella varians, Gryphma bilobata. 
The distinctive ammonite of this stage is Kepplerites calloviensis, which gives its 
name to a zone. Numerous other species of ammonites occur, including Cosmoceras 
modiolare, G . gowerianum, Pcrisphinetes Bakerim, Cadoccras Koenigi, Macrocephalitcs 
macrocephalns, also Ancyloceras callovien.se, Nautilus calloviensis, and Belem,nites 
Oweni? 



Ki#. 445.—Middle Oolite Ammonites. 

a, Aspidoceras perannatum, Sby. I ; h , Quenstedtoceras Ijamberti, Shy. ; c, Cosmoceras Jason, 
Zeit. (&); d, Kepplerites calloviensis, Shy. (¥). 


(b) The Oxford Clay—so called from the name of the county through which it passes 
in its course from the coast of Dorsetshire to that of Yorkshire—consists mainly of 
layers of stilt blue and brown clay, with bands of scptaria and occasional layers of earthy 
limestone, attaining a thickness of from 300 to nearly 600 feet. From the nature of 
its material and the conditions in which it was deposited, this rock is deficient in 
some forms of life which were no doubt abundant in neighbouring areas of clearer 
water. Thus there are no corals, hardly any species of eehinodenns, no polyzoa, and 
less than a dozen species of brachiopods. Some lamellibranehs are abundant, par¬ 
ticularly Gryphma dllatata and Ostrea (both forming sometimes wide oyster-beds). The 
lower half of the Clay, containing the zone of Cosmoceras ornatam, has yielded small 
forms of Gryphma dilatata, together with Cerithinm muricatum, Avicula inmquivalvis, 
Belemnites Oweni, and a number of Ammonites— lleineckia an ceps, Peltoceras athleta, 
(Elcotranstcs crenatus, Cosmoceras Dnncani, C. Elizabe.thm, Q. Jason, Hecticoeeras hecti- 
cum, Cardioceras Lamberti, Quenstedtoceras Marim. The upper part of the deposit, 
including the zone of Cardioceras cordatum, contains large forms of Gryphma dilatata, 
with Thra^a depressa, Serpula vertebralis, Belemnites hastatus (which is found all the 
way from Dorset to Yorkshire), and various species of Ammonites, Quenstedtoceras 
Lamberti, Aspidoceras perarmatum , Cardioceras vertebrate . The Oxfordian fishes 
include the ganoid genera Aspidorhynchus, Eurycormus, Hypsocormns, Lepidotus, the 

1 A list of the remarkable assemblage of ammonites in the Kellaways Rock of Yorkshire 
will be found in Mr. Fox Strangways’ Memoir on the Jurassic rocks of that county, p. 277 
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selachian Asteracanthus, Hybodus , Notidanus , the chimaeroid Brachymylus , Ischyodus, 
and Pachymylus, and the teleostean Leptolepis, while the reptiles embrace species of 
the pterosaur JRhamphorhynchus , the deinosaurs Camptosaierus , Cctiosaurus , Cryptodraco , 
Megalosaurus , Omosaurus, Ornithopsis, and Sarcolestes , the crocodiles IMcosaurus and 
Suchodus , also a number of species of Ichthyosaurus , and of the plesiosaurian genera 
Cimoliosaurus , Peloneustes , and Pliosaur-us. 

(2) Corallian, traceable with local modifications from the coast of Dorset to York¬ 
shire. This group attains in Dorset a thickness of about 200 feet, but diminishes as it 
is followed into Oxfordshire. In Yorkshire it again swells out to a thickness of 330 feet. 
The name of the group is derived from the numerous corals which it contains. Accord¬ 
ing to the exhaustive researches of Messrs. Blake and Hudleston, 1 this group when 
complete consists of the following subdivisions :— 


Zone of Perisphinctes 
plicatilis. 


6. Supra-Corallian beds—clays and grits, including the' 

Upper Calcareous Grit of Yorkshire, and the Sands- 
foot clays and grits of Weymouth. 

5. Coral Eag, a rubbly limestone composed mainly of 
masses of coral (sub-zone of Cidaris fiorigemma). 

4. Coralline Oolite, a massive limestone in Yorkshire, 
but dying out southwards and reappearing in the 
form of marl and thin limestone. 

3. Middle Calcareous Grit, probably peculiar to Yorkshire., 

3 ° 0Hte ’ “ 0t oertainly rec °g nised \ Zone of Aspidoceras 

J perarmatum. 


out of Yorkshire, 

1. Lower Calcareous Grit. 


The corals are found in their positions of growth, forming massive coral-banks in 
Yorkshire, Wiltshire, and other districts ( Thaonnasirsea,, Isastrma, ThccosmiUw? 
j Rhabdophyllia, Montlivaltia, &c., Fig. 420). Numerous sea-urchins occur in many of 
the beds, particularly Cidaris fiorigemma (Fig. 422), also Py gurus, Pygasfer. Ilcmi- 
cidaris, &e. Brachiopods are comparatively infrequent. The lamellibranchs are still 
largely represented by species of Amcula, lima, Ostrca, Pecteu, and Gryphsea (Ostrca 
gregaria being specially numerous). Nearly all the species of gasteropods are peculiar 
to or characteristic of the Corallian stage. The lower zone (that of Aspidoceras perar¬ 
matum) is characterised by the occurrence of Perisphinctes convolutus, Oppelia Henrici, 
Cardioceras Sutherlandix, Perisphinctes ? mricostatus, Peltoceras Williamisoni; the 
upper zone (that of Perisphinctes plicatilis) contains some of the same species, but also 
Perisphinctes ? Berryeri, P. cymodoce , Iloplites Calisto , Cardioceras caiotonense , ReineeMa 
decipiens , P. mutabilis , R. pseudomutabilis. 

IY. The Upper or Portland Oolites bring before us the records of the closing 
epochs of the long Jurassic period in England. They are divisible into three groups, 
with subordinate sections and palaeontological zones, as shown in the following table :— 


S3 

Ph 



r £ Clays, shales, and underlying 
a limestone (Marble Bag) and 
0 TTnio- bed. 

$ Limestones, including “ Upper 
building - stones,” and the 
§ band with mammalian 
^ remains. 

£ Marls and limestones with 
| insect-beds and the u Dirt- 
, i-P bed ” of Portland, 
j Upper Freestones and Cherty 
i beds. 

(Lower sands and clays. 


f* 

Zone of Perisphinctes giganteus. 
,, Olcostephanus gigas. 


1 <{ On the Corallian Bocks of England,” Q. J. G. S. xxxiii. p. 260., 
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Upper bituminous shales with Zone of Perisphinctes b ip lex, with As pi- 
layers of cement - stone and doceras longi spin urn. 

septaria. 

Lower clays and dark shales and ,, Cardioceras {Amceboce/ras) alter- 

cement-stones. n an s. 


(1) Kimeridgian, so named from the clay at the base of the Upper Oolites, 
well developed at Kimeridge, on the coast of Dorsetshire, whence it is traceable con¬ 
tinuously, save where covered by the Chalk, into Yorkshire. It consists of dark bluish- 
o-rey shale or clay, which in Dorsetshire is in part bituminous and can be burnt. 
According to Mr. J. F. Blake it may be subdivided into two sub-groups 1 :— 

(«) Upper Kimeridgian, consisting of paper-shales, bituminous shales, cement- 
stone, and clays, characterised by a comparative paucity of species of fossils 
but an infinity of individuals ; perhaps 650 feet thick in Dorsetshire, but 
thinning away or disappearing in the inland counties. This sub-stage, fairly 
comparable with the Virgulian ” of foreign authors, contains the zone of 
Perisphinctes biplcx , and is marked also by the prominence of Piscina 
latissima, which forms a sub-zone in the upper part, while the lower portion 
of the deposit contains abundant Exogyra virgula (Fig. 428). 

(, b ) Lower Kimeridginn. blue or sandy clay with calcareous “doggers,” represent¬ 
ing :hc. " Aslanian sub-stage” of foreign geologists. This is the great re¬ 
pository of the fossils of this group. It has a maximum thickness of 400 
feet, and embraces the zone of Cardioceras aUemans, which in its upper 
part abounds in Exogyra r try it la , while in its lower part Ostrea dcltoidea is 
plentiful enough to form a sub-zone. 

Among the more common fossils of the Kimeridge Clay, besides those above named, 
jire numerous foraminifcra {Pulvnlina pulchella , Ilolndina Munsteri), also Serpula 
tctragona, Exogyra nana, A starte swpracoraUina, Thracia dspressa, Protocardia stria,tula 
(Fig. 428). Upwards of 20 species of ammonite occur only in this stage ; among them 
are Cardioceras (A mailmans) alternans, V. Kapffi, Olcostcphanus cumclus, Reinechia 
eudoxus, R. plicornphahos, Jl. Thurmrmni, Aspidoccras hmgispinmi , A. orthoccra, A. 
lallerianum. Among the belenmites are ]J t abbreviates , B. Blainmllei , B. excentricus, 
B, nitidus. The Ivimeridge Clay derives its chief paheontological interest from the 
fact that it has supplied the largest number of the Mesozoic genera and species of reptiles 
yet found in Britain. The huge deinosaurs are well represented by Bothriospondylus , 
Cetiosaurus, Gigantosaurus, Camptosaurus, Megalosaurus , Dinosaur us ; the pterosaurs 
by Pterodactylus; the plesiosaurs by Cim olios auras (several species), Pelon&ustes, 
Thaumatosaums , and PHosaurus; the ichthyosaurs by Ichthyosaurus (five or more 
species) and Ophthalmosaurus; ehelonians by Tludassamjs and Pelobatochelys ; and 
crocodilians by Geosam'us, Mctriorhyiichns , and titencosaurus. 

In the sea-clids of Speeton, Yorkshire, a thick group of clays occurs, the lower part 
of which contains Kimeridgian fossils, while the higher portions are unmistakably 
Cretaceous (p. 1183). Traces of a representative of the Kimeridge Clay, and possibly 
of the Portlandian, above, are found even as far north as the east coast of Cromarty 
and Sutherland, at Eat hie and Helmsdale. 

(2) Portlandian, so named from the Isle of Portland, where it is typically 
developed. This group, resting directly on the Kimeridge Clay, consists of two 
divisions, the Portland' Sand and Portland Stone. At Portland, according to Mr. 
J. F. Blake, it presents the following succession of beds in descending order :— 

iSliell limestone (Koaeh), containing casts of Cerithium portlandicum^ (very 
abundant), Isodonta (Soioerbya) Dukei , Xu tic a elegans , and casts of Tngonia. 
u Whit-bed”—Oolitic Freestone, the well-known .Portland stone {Perisphinctes 
giganteus). 

“Curf,” another calcareous stone {Ostrea solitaria). 


1 J. F. Blake, “On the Kimeridge Clay of England,” C- S 
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o 

ft 


6 <k Base-bed,” a building stone like tlie Whit-bed, but sometimes containing 
o irregular bands of flint. 

m Limestone, “Trigonia bed” {Trig cm let gibboso., Fig. 428, Pern a mytiloides ). 

^ Bed (3 feet) consisting of solid flint in the upper and rubbly limestone in the 
£ lower flat. 


g Band (6 feet) containing numerous flints {Herpul a gordialis , Ostrea multi- 
ft for mis). 

Thick series of layers of flints irregularly spaced {Perisphinetes bononiensis , 
Trigonia gibbosa , T. incur vet). 

Shell-bed abounding in small oysters and serpuhe {Perisphinetes triplicates, 

I Pleiu’ofomctruc rugatei, P. Rozeti, Protocar diet (tissimilis , Fig. 428, 
l Trigondt gibbosa, T. in curvet , Plevroniya tell inn), 
f Stiff blue marl withou: fossils (12 to 14 feet). 

Liver-coloured marl and sand with nodules and bands of cement stone—26 feet 


{Mytilus emtissiodorensis, Pecten solidus , Ci/prina implieata , Perisphinetes 
biplex, ke.) 

Oyster-bed (7 feet) composed of Exogyra bruntrutenia. 

Yellow sandy beds—10 feet (Cypriua imp!icata, Area). 

Sandy marl (at least 30 feet) passing down into Kimeridge Clay {Perisphinetes 
bipiex, Lima bolonie.nsis , Pecten Morin i, Avicula octarAa , Trigonia ineurva , 
. T. niurieatei , T. Pellati, Rhyndwnella portkmelicee, Piscina humphriesiane/)- 


Among Portlandian fossils a species of coral {Isastrma oblonga) occurs ; echinoderms 
are scarce {Acrosalenia Xdnieji, &c.), there are also few brachiopods. The most abundant 
fossils are lamellibranchs, the best represented genera being Trigonia {T. gibbosa, T. 
ineurva , T. Pellati), Pleuromya tellina , Pecten lamellosus , Ostrea solitaria, Gyprince 
rlongata , Lueina portlandiccc t Protocardia dissimilis. The most frequent gasteropod 
is Qerithiam porHandieum. The ammonites include some additional forms to those 
mentioned in the foregoing table. Fish are represented by Lcpidotus, Hybodus, m 
Ischyodus, and Pyenodus , and some of the older Jurassic reptilian genera {0rnithopsis, 
Goniopholis, Teleosa/urus, IeMhyosaurus, Gimoliosaurus , Pliosaurus) still appear. 

, (3) Purbeckian. 1 —This group, so named from the Isle of Purbeck, whore best 
developed, is usually connected with the foregoing formations, as the highest zone of the 
Jurassic series of England. But it is certainly separated from the rest of that series by 
many peculiarities, which show that it was accumulated at a time when the physical 
geography and the animal and vegetable life of the region were undergoing a remarkable 
change. The Portland beds were upraised before the lowest Purbeckian strata were 
deposited. Hence, a considerable stratigrapliical and paleontological break is to be 
remarked at this line. The sea-floor was converted partly into land, partly into shallow 
estuaries. The characteristic marine fauna of the Jurassic seas nearly disappeared from 
the area. Fresh-water and brackish-water, forms characterise the great series of strata 
which reaches up to the Neocomian stage, and might he termed the Purbcck-Wealden 
series. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen as to whether the group of Purbeck strata 
should he placed in the Jurassic or Cretaceous system. The lithological evidence, would 
rather link them with the former, while the predominant fresh-water nature of their 
fossils would suggest a connection with the overlying fluviatile Wealdon series. 
Though the invertebrate and vertebrate remains show relations to both systems, the 
balance of evidence appears to be in favour of Edward Forbes’s view that on the whole 
the Purbeck beds are more naturally grouped with the Jurassic than with the Oretacous 
formations. The Wealden series itself is by many palaeontologists claimed as properly 
belonging to the former rather than the latter system. This subject is further discussed 
atp. 1184. 

1 See more particularly the following Memoirs of the Geological Survey: E. Forbes, 

“ Tertiary Fluvio-marine Formation of the Isle of Wight” ; FI. W. Bristow, c ‘ The Isle of 
Wight,” new edition by C. Reid and A. Strahan ; A. Stralian, “ The Geology of the Isle of 
Purbeck and Weymouth.” 
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The Purbeckian group has been divided into three sub-groups. Of these, the lowest 
(95 to 160 feet) consists of fresh-water limestones and clays, with layers of ancient soil 
(“dirt beds”) containing stumps of the trees which grew in them ; the middle com¬ 
prises 50 to 150 feet of strata with some marine fossils, while the highest (50 to 60 feet) 
shoAvs a return of fresh-water conditions. Among the indications of the presence of the 
sea is an oyster-bed (Ostrea didorta ) 12 feet thick, with Pcetcn , Modiola^ Avicula , 
Thmcia, &c. The fresh-water bands contain still living genera of lacustrine and 
fluviatile shells (17 mparus, Mclanopsis , Planorbis , Physa. Valvata , Undo, Cyvena). 
Numerous fishes, chiefly ganoid, but with some selachian and teleostean forms, haunted 
these Purbeck waters ( Gaturus , IHsHonofus , Ijcpidotus , Leptolepis, Jfacrosemius, Mesodon , 
Microdon , Plcuropholis, ulster acanthus, IPyhodus). Many insects, blown off from the 
adjacent land, sank and were entombed and preserved in the calcareous mud of the 
Lower and Middle sub-groups. These include coleopterous (more than 30 genera), 
orthopterous, hemipterous, neuropterous, and dipterous forms (Pig. 431). Kemains of 
reptiles, including deinosaurs ( FcJdnodon , Pjua/nndon, JSfuthetes), crocodiles ( Goniopholis , 
JSminosucJms , Chceniasuchus, Pctmsuchus, Thcriositchns), plesiosaurs ( Cimoliosaurus ), 
and numerous chelonians (Chcloiie, Hylmochclys, Pleurostermim , Thalassmnys, Treto- 
stemnm). The interesting dwarf crocodiles ( Theriosuchus ) are computed to have been 
only 18 inches long. The most remarkable organisms of this group of strata, however, 
are the mammalian forms .already noticed (p. 1127), which occur almost wholly as lower 
jaws, in a stratum about 5 inches thick, lying near the base of the Middle Purbeck 
sub-group, these being the portions of the skeleton that would be most likely first 
to drop out of floating and decomposing carcases. 

The zone of Belemnites lateralis in the Speeton Clay of the Yorkshire coast and 
the Spilsby Sandstone of Lincolnshire, are considered by Professor A. Pavlow and Mr. 
Gf. W. Lamplugh to represent in part the Purbeck and Portland beds of the southern 
districts. 1 

France and the Jura. —The Jurassic system is here symmetrically developed in 
the form of two great connected rings. The southern ring encloses the crystalline axis 
of the centre and south ; the northern and larger ring cneireles the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary basin and opens towards the Channel, where its separated ends point across to 
the continuation of the same rocks in England. But the structure of the two districts is 
exactly opposite, for in the southern area the oldest rocks lie in the centre and the 
Jurassic strata dip outwards, while in the northern region the youngest formations lie 
in the centre and the Jurassic beds dip inward below them. Where the two rings 
unite in the middle of Prance they send a tongue down to the Bay of Biscay. On the 
eastern side of the country the Jurassic system is copiously developed, and extends 
thence eastwards through the Jura Mountains into Germany. 

The subdivisions of the Jurassic system in the north and north-west of France 
belonging to what has been termed the Anglo-Parisian basin, resemble generally those 
established in England. But in the southern half of the country, and generally in the 
Mediterranean province, the facies departs considerably both lithologically and pale¬ 
ontologically from the English type, more particularly as regards the Upper Jurassic 
rocks. The following table gives in descending order a summary of the distribution of 
the Jurassic system in France : 2 — 

1 Pull. Poe. Imp. des JSfat. Moscou, 1891. Lamplugh, Q. J. G. P. lii. (1896), p. 216. 

2 For a detailed account of the development of the Jurassic rocks of France, see De 
Lapparent’s ‘ Geologic,’ 4th edition (1900), of which the author of the present work has 
largely availed himself; also A. d’Orbigny’s ‘ Palcontologie Fran^mise—Terrains Oolithiques,’ 
1842-50 ; D’Archiae, ‘Palcontologie de la France,’ 1868, and ‘Palcontologie Franchise, 
continue par une reunion de PaBontologistes—Terrain Jurassique,’ in course of 
publication ; Hebert, ‘ Les Mers anciennes et leurs Bivages, dans le Bassin de Paris/ 1857 
(a most interesting and valuable essay), and numerous papers in Bull. Poe. (Uul. France; 
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10. Portlandian, separated into two sub-stages, At the base lie sands and clays, 
equivalents of tlie Portland Sands or “Bononian,” witli Olcostephanus portlandicus 
and Exogym virgvla. Higher up com e sail ds and calcareous sandstones corresponding 
to the Portland Stone, with Trigonia gibbosa and Perispkinctes bononiensis, while 
the Purbeckian is marked b3 r species of Cyrena, Corbula, and Oypris. The stage is 
best developed along the coast near Boulogne-sur-mer, where it is composed of about 
250 feet of clays, sands, and sandstones, with Acrosalenia Koenigi, JSfucleolites 
Brodiei, Oardium Pellati , Trigonia radiata, T. gibbosa, T. incurva, Ostrea 
expansa, Perna Bouchardi, Hctrpagodes ( Pterocera ) Oceani, Perisphinctes 
Bleicheri , P. bononiensis , &c. At the top lies a bed of limestone containing 
Gyrena Pellati, and covered by a travertine with Oypris, which may represent the 
Purbeck beds. Far to the south, in Charente, some limestones containing Port¬ 
landian fossils are covered by others with Corbula infiexa, Physa , Viviparus, 
&c., possibly Pnrbeck. Fresh-water limestones, gypsiferous marls and dolomites 
(about 200 feet), and containing Corbula forbesiana, Physa wealdiana , Valvata 
helicoides, Trigonia gibbosa, &c., occur in the Jura, round Pontarlier and near 
Morteau, in the valley of the Doubs. 1 

The Upper Jurassic rocks of southern France, the southern flank of the Alps, 
and the wide area of the Mediterranean basin, present a facies so different from that 
which was originally studied in England, northern France, and Germany that much 
difficulty was for many years experienced in the correlation of the deposits, and 
much discussion has arisen on the subject. From the researches of Oppel, Benecke, 
Hebert, and later writers, the true meaning of the southern facies is now better 
understood. It appears that the formations between the zone of Perisph. biplex and 
Asp id. longispimtm at the top of the Kimeridgian group and the base of the Cretaceous 
system are represented in the southern area by a singularly uniform series of lime¬ 
stones, indicative of long unbroken deposition in deeper water, and unvaried by 
those oscillations and occasional terrestrial conditions which are observable farther 
north. The name of Tithonian (which is thus homotaxial with Portlandian) was 
given by Oppel to this more uniform suite of strata, marked by the mixed character of 
their cephalopods, and by their peculiar perforated brachiopods of the type of Pygope 
gamtor { = Terebratula diphya)A Around Grenoble, the massive limestones resting 
upon some marls with species hr- 1 or.gin:r tn the- zone of Oppdia tenuilobalu, contain 
Pygope janitor associated w ; . i /'■ transitorius, Belemnites JHlleti, 

Cidciris glandifera, Apiocrinas Jlexuosus. In the Basses Cevennes, the limestones 
attain a thickness of more than 1000 feet. At their base lie marls and marly lime¬ 
stones containing Macrocephalites onacrocephalus. A band of bluish limestone with 
bituminous marls (65 feet), belonging to the zone of Peltoceras bimanimatwm , 
represents the Corallian. Some grey limestones (260 feet), with Perisphinctes 
polyplocus, contain fossils of the zone of Oppdia tenuilobata, equivalent to the 
Sequanian stage (p. 1149). These are succeeded by a massive limestone (330 feet) 
with Pygope janitor and Perisphinctes transitorius , and this by a compact white 
limestone (500-650 feet) with Terebratula moravica , Gidaris glandifera, corals, 
&c. At the top lie some limestones (200 feet) with Pygope diphyoides and many 
ammonites ( Perisph. transitorius, Jlaploceras caractheis, Iloplites Galisto, &c.). 

9. Kimeridgian ( = Kimeridge Clay), divisible in central and northern France into 
the following sub-stages in descending order :— 

{b) Virgulian. 3 Zone of Aspulocems orthocera, ReinecJda eudoxus, and 
R. pseudom utabilis. 


Monographs by Loriol, Cotteau, Pellat, Royer, Tombeck, Glangeaud {Bull. Carte Geol. 
France, Nos. 50, 62) ; Gosselet’s c Esquisse,’ cited ante, p. 927. J. F. Blake, Q. J. G. 8. 
1881, p. 497, gives a bibliography for N.W. France, and Barrois (Proc. Geol. Assoc.) a 
summary of results for the Boulonnais. For the last-named district consult also Pellat, 
A S. G. F. viii. (1879); Douville et Rigaux, op. cit. xix. (1891), p. 819. Rigaux, Notice 
Geologique snr le Bas Boulonnais,’ Boulogne-sur-mer, 1892. 

1 On the Portlandian rocks of the Aquitanian basin see Glangeaud, Bull. Carte Geol. 
France, No. 62 (1898). 

2 For a study of the Tithonian fauna see A. Toucas, B. 8. G. F. xviii. (1890), p. 560. 

3 Named from the abundance of the oyster Exogyra virgula. 
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(a) Pterocerian. 1 Zone of Perisphinctes (Pictonia) cymodoce, Olcostephanus 
eumelus , Oppelia tenuilobata. 

The coast-section near Boulogne-sur-mer exposes a series of clays, sands, and sand¬ 
stones (180 feet), from which a large series of characteristic fossils has been obtained, 
and which, as the type section of the “Bononian” beds, indicate a local littoral deposit 
in the upper part of the Kimeridge Clay. The Virgulian sub-stage consists of 
clays, sands, and limestones, with abundant Exogym virgula, together with 
Harpagodes ( Aspidoceras) orthocem in the lower part, A. higher up, and 

o'«'■■ ■■■■' annus at the top. In the French Ardem.i-, Jm- iVe-'-ev rim: and 

Visum!:!: 1 postages are composed of a succession of marls and limestones, the 
Pterocerian limestones being marked by Waldheimia humemlis, Malaptera, 
(Pterocem) ponti, &c., and the Virgulian marls by immense numbers of Exogyra 
virgula . In the Meuse and Haute Marne, a group of compact limestones, more 
than 500 feet thick (Calcaires de Barrois), with Olcosttphanus gigas, &c., repre¬ 
sents the Bononian sub-stage. Towards the Jura the Pterocerian sub-stage is 
well dc:\vV.pcd. end ?! ows its characteristic fossils ; while the Bononian comprises 
the >■ i-i”!! h:b " P'iv: !;::=<linn ” limestones of the Jura, its upper part becoming the 
yellow or red unfossiliferous “Portlandian dolomite.” In the department, of the 
Jura, the Pterocerian sub-stage contains a coral-reef, more than JOG 1 U .-1 thick, 
near Saint Claude, and farther south another occurs at Oyonnax. In the same 
region, the Virgulian sub-stage, composed of bituminous shales and thin litho¬ 
graphic limestones, has yielded numerous fishes, reptiles, and abundant cycads and 
ferns. The position of these beds is fixed by the occurrence of the Exogyra 
virgula below them, and of the Bononian limestones with Neritma and Olco- 
steplmnus gigas above them. From what was said above under the Portlandian 
stage, it will be seen that the Kimeridgian appears in a totally different aspect 
in the Mediterranean basin, being there composed of thick limestones with a mixed 
assemblage of ammonites, and characterised in the higher parts by the appearance 
of Pygope janitor . 

8. Sequanian.—According to recent readjustments of the nomenclature, this stage 
is equivalent to the upper half of the English Oorallian series. It is subdivided 
into two sub-stages as follows :— 

{b) Upper or Astartian. 2 Zone of Perisphinctes Achilles and ZeiUeria 
humeral is. 

(a) Lower or Ranracian. 2 Zone of Peltoceras himmnmatum. 

The English coralline type of deposit is prolonged far into the continent. It 
appears in considerable development in the Ardennes, where the limestones, full of 
corals, and alternating with marls, attain a thickness of 400 to 420 feet. Similar 
limestones attain a great prominence on the Meuse, where they are more than 450 
feet thick, and consist of oolites and corals in their positions of growth. In their 
lower portions they contain Jlem.icidueis cron dan's, (Jlypticus hieroglyphicss, 
Cidaris jlorigemma , and numerous corals ; in their upper part they yield Direr as 
arietinum, JSfexiiuva Mandelslohi, Cardium condlinam , (J. subhmidlosum,. Again 
in Yonne this sub-stage presents a coral-reef full of bunches of Septastrwa, Mont - 
livaltia, &c. Farther south-east, in the Swiss Jura, corail if ero us zones are inter¬ 
calated in the oolitic strata. South-westwards, in Burgundy, massive limestones 
with corals reappear, with lithographic and oolitic limestones. In the district of 
Besanyon, the stage is represented by 180 to 200 feet of coral-limestone with 
compact and oolitic bands, and sometimes with calcareous marls that abut against 
the sides of what were formerly coral-reefs. Some horizons in this region are 
marked by the occurrence of remains of ferns and other land-plants (Saint Mihiel, 
in Lorraine : Dept, of lndre). 

7. Oxfordian and Oallovian.—-Under these names are included the lower part of 
the English Oorallian group and the whole of the Oxford Clay and Kellaways sub¬ 
stage. The strata are subdivided into four sub-stages :— 

• (d) Upper Oxfordian or Argovian. Zone of Ochetoaeras emaliculatum 

and Perisphinctes MartellL 

1 From the prevalence of the gasteropod Pterocem. 

2 So called from the prevalent genus Astarte. 

8 From Rauracie, a name applied to the Jura region. 
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(<*) Lower Oxfordian (Neuvizyau). Zone of Oardioceras eordatum and 
Peltoceras transversari uni. 

[b) Upper Callovian (Divesian). Zones of Quenstedtoceros ((hrdioceras ) 

Manse, and Q. Lamberti and Peltoceras athleta. 

(a) Lower Callovian. Zone of Reineckia anceps and Stepheoceras 

[Erynmoceras) corouatum, and beneath, it the zone of Cosmoeeras 
goiveriamm, and Maerocephalites macrocepiludas. 

The npper part of the Callovian stage is well exposed on the coast of Calvados, 
between Trouville and Dives, where the Divesian marD and clays attain a thickness 
of more than 200 feet ( Quenstedtoceras ( Oardioceras) Li/mbtrii, (p Marise, Peltoceras 
athletaCosmoeeras JJuncani, Belenmites hastatus, Ostrea gr eg aria, Uryphsea 
dilatata), and an uporr sub uroup of (days with Oardioceras cor datum , C. 
vertebrate, Peltoceras .;. v .-//(Jryphsea dilatata, &c., representing 

the Oxfordian. The ~w... - !;<:::ach reduced in thickness, are clearly 

recognisable in the Boulonnais. North-eastwards, in the Ardennes, the Callovian 
stage appears as a pyritous clay (25-30 feet) with oolitic limonite, the Oxfordian 
as a series of clays, marls, argillaceous sandstone (full of gelatinous silica and 
locally known as gaize) and oolitic ironstone. The iron-ore is worked at Neuvizy, 
where a large series of fossils has been obtained. Round Poitiers, the Callovian 
division is ujnvards of 100 feet thick. Eastwards it dwindles down towards 
the Jura, but is recognisable there under the Oxfordian pyrltou? marls (330 feet). 

6. Bathonian.—This subdivision comprises the French i- : »■:' the English 
Lower Oolites from the Fuller’s Earth up to the top of Regarded 

from the point of view of the distribution of its ammonites, it has been sub¬ 
divided into four zones :— 

(d) Zone of Oppelia aspkloides with CScotraustes serrigerus and Qppelia 
( Oxynoticeras) discus. 

(c) „ Oppelia fusca , Morphoceras polymorphum, and Pictonia 

zig-zag. 

(b) „ the maximum development of Parkinsonia Parkinsoni. 

(a) „ Parkinsonia [Cos.-n overt is) garantiana, P. subfurcata , and 

Coeloceras subcoronation. 

In Normandy the Bathonian stage continues the type of the south of England. 
It consists of (a) a lower group of strata which at one part are the Port-en-Bessin 
marls (100 feet or more, with Belenmites bessinus, Morphoceras polymorphum, 
Oppellia fusca, &c.) and at another, the famous * Caen stone, so long used as a 
building material, and which from its saurian and other remains may he paralleled 
with the Fuller’s Earth and Stonesfield Slate ; {b) oolitic limestones (Oolithe 
Miliaire) about 100 feet thick, with Lucma Bellona, probably representing the Great 
Oolite of England ; (c) awmuhr limestone (Ranville), bryozoan limestone, with 
some of the fossils of :h- limbiLni Clay and Forest Marble ( Eudesia cardium , 
Dictyothyris coarctata, Terebratula Jlabellum, Waldheimia digona) ; (d) marly 
limestones and blue clay (Lion-sur-Mer) with Oxynoticeras ilochstelteri, Perl- 
sphinctes procerus, Eudesia cardium, Rhynchonella major, probably representing the 
English Cornbrash. In the Ardennes, the Fuller’s Earth is represented by some 
sandy limestones, lumachelles, and granular limestone, with Ostrea acuminata, 
Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Belenmites giganteus, &c.; the Great Oolite by a massive 
limestone (160-200 feet) with Cardium pes-bovis, Purpuroidea minax, followed 
by 150-180 feet of limestones, with numerous fossils [Rhynchonella decorata, R. 
eleganiula, Ostrea Jlabelloides, &c.). The limestones are replaced eastwards hv 
marly and sandy beds. In the Cote-d’Or, the stage is largely developed, and 
is divided into three sub-stages: («) Lower (115 feet), limestones and marls with 
zones of Eomomya gibbosa, Terebratula Moudclslohi, Piafimhwtya bucardium ; (5) 
Middle (196 feet), white limestones and oolites, with zone of Perisphindes arbusli- 
gerus, Purpuroidea glabra and echinoderms : (c) Upper (82 feet) limestones and 
marls with Eudesia cardium, Waldheimia digona, Pernostrea Pellati, Pentacrinus 
Buvignieri, and with land-plants in one of the zones. In the south of France th% 
Prove^al type of sediments appears in a series of marly limestones (more than 450 
feet thick between Aix and Marseilles) with Perisphinctes arbustigerus , &c. 

5. Bajocian, 1 well developed in the department of Calvados, as the name denotes. Its 


1 From Bayeux in Calvados. 
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thickness is 60-80 feet, and it consists of: 1, Lower limestone ( Ludwigia 
Afurchisonas , Lioceras concavum) ; 2,' limestone with numerous ferruginous oolites, 
fossils abundant and well preserved ( Parkinsonia gcmmtiana, Gcdoceras sub- 
coronation ■ (A. ; ohri^sya ■■ ?), Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Perisphinctes Martiusi, 
Oppelia *•/!..•"/'■''•■•i. /I' 1 -. . ■"-* giganteus , &c.); 3, Upper white oolite with 
abundant brachiopods, sponges, and lirchins ( Belemnites unicanaUculatns , B. 
bessimts, Parkinsonia Parlcinsoni, Terehratida PMlhpsi, Stomechinns bigranularis, 
&c.). In the French Ardennes, the stage (400 feet) presents a lower group of marls 
with Ludwigia Murchison w and many corals, followed by an upper limestone (30- 
130 feet) with Coeloceras Blaydeui , Belem, giganteus , &c. Towards Lorraine, 
this limestone becomes charged with corals, some parts being true reefs. North 
of Metz, the stage is mostly limestone, and reaches a thickness of 330 feet. 
In Burgundy, it is chiefly a crinoidal limestone (100 feet), capping boldly the 
Liassic marls. In the Jura, it attains a thickness of upwards of 300 feet, and 
consists chiefly of limestone. In Southern France, it swells out to greater pro¬ 
portions, reaching in Provence a thickness of 600 feet, where it consists of sandy 
limestones and marls below (Cancel lophycus, Lima heteromorpha ) with a thin over- 
lying limestone abounding iu ammonites (Sounhiia Suicerbyi , Splurroceras Aavze.i), 
above which comes a mass of calcareous marls, 550 feet thick, seldom containing 
any other organism than Pecten Siloius. 


The Lias of France and Switzerland has been subdivided into four stages, of which 
the uppermost three correspond oil the whole with the Upper, Middle, and Lower Lias 
of England, while the fourth is the equivalent of the basement beds of the English Lias, 
with perhaps part of the Penarth or Rhcetic group. These subdivisions, with their 
several paheontological zones, are shown in the subjoined table. 


r 


o 




Zone of Lioceras (Harpoceras) opalinum and Grcunmoceras (Ilurpv - 
cents) aalense. 

,, Lytoceras jurense with Hanimatoceras insigne and Grcpmno- 
ceras (Harpoceras) fallaciosum (Ammonites radians). 

,, IJactylioceras (Caioceras) commune , Ccdoceras crassvm , 
Ilildoceras ( Harpoceras) bifrons. 

,, Harpoceras falciferam and Ilildoceras (Harpoceras) bifrons. 

Zone of Paliopleui'oceras (AmaUheus) sptnatum. 

,, AmaUheus margaritatus and Grammoceras (llarpixerusf 

nunnannianum. 

,, Beroceras (JEgoceras) Bavoei, JEgoceras capricornu, and 

Lytoceras Jimbriatnm. 

,, Phyllocmts ibex with (Jptonia (JEgoceras) Jamesoni at the 
base and Beroceras (JEgoceras) armatum. 

Zone of OjBiorcras (Arietites) raricostatum , with lower sub-zone of 
Oxynoticerus oxj/uoturn. 

,, Arietites obtusus, with . I. (Astcroceras) stellar is and jEgoceras 

(M icroderoceras) planicostatum. 

,, Arietites Turneri. 

,, Arietites Bucldandi , with lower sub-zone of Arnioeeras 
(Arietites) semicostatmn (geometrmm). 



of iSchlotheimia (JEgoceras) angidata. 
Psilocems (JEgoceras) planorbe. 


4. Toarcian.—This division corresponds closely with the Upper Lias of England. It 
is well developed in Lorraine, where it is from 330 to 370 feet thick, and consists 
of a lower series of marls with Posidonomya, followed by an upper group of sand¬ 
stone, oolitic brown ironstone, and overlying micaceous marls. This ironstone, 
which is marked by the presence of Lioceras (Harpoceras) o/xdinum, Humnudoreras 
insigne, Bdemnites abbreriatus, Gryphsea femtginea , Trigonia nan’s , is largely 
worked at Longwy, Villerupt, &e., and can be traced from the Ardeche to Luxem¬ 
bourg. In the Ardennes, the stage includes a lower series of marls and clays 
(300 feet) with Harpoceras ( Lioceras) serpentinum , a middle marl containing 
Grammoceras (Harpoceras) radians , Ilildoceras bifrons , Cosloceras raquinianum, 
Bdemnites compressvs, B. acuarius, and an upper limonite (Longwy) with Lioceras 
(Harpoceras) opalinum, Grammoceras (Harpoceras) aalensc , Ostreu ferruginea, 
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Trigonkt ttai'is. In Yonne and Cote-d’Or, it consists of the following members in 
ascending order:—1, marls with Posido nomya and lumaclielle with Ha/rpoceras 
(Liocems) serpentinum, Codocems JOesplacei , C. Holandrei (15-30 feet) ; 2, marls 
with Lioceras conqjlanatmn , Hildocems bifrons, Turbo capitaneus (26 feet); 3, 
marls with Turbo s> 1,7,.-Codoceras crassum (12-20 feet); 4, blue marls 
with Cancellophyeus yj.'.i-SO feet). Near St. Amand, Cher, the stage con¬ 

sists of nearly 200 feet of marls and clays with seven recognisable zones. In the 
Haute Marne, it is nearly as thick. In the Rhone basin it consists of a lower 
group of limestones with Pecten requivcdvis, and an upper group of ferruginous 
beds, ineludmg r.n important seam of oolitic ironstone, and containing the zones 
of //"'/* ■■■■.■/.'s- <',//;■,, and Liocems (Earpoceras) cpaMnv.rn. In .Provence, it con¬ 
sists of a thick mass of dark shales with some limestones below and above, the 
whole reaching a thickness of 950 feet. In Normandy, the Toarcian stage is 
only 20 feet thick, but shows the characteristic ammonite zones. 

3. Charmouthian. 1 —The stage thus named corresponds to the English Middle Lias 
and the upper part of the Lower Lias, or zones 8 to 13 of the table on p. 1133. 

In Lorraine, where it reaches a thickness of 230 to 260 feet, it consists of the 
following three assises in ascending order :—1, limestones ( Ueroceras ( xEgoceras) 
Paved) and marls with phosphates ; 2, marls and ferruginous concretions 
[A maltheus margaritatus) ; 3, sandstones (C Iryplma reguluris). In the French 
Ardennes, it is 360 feet thick, and comprises: 1, sandy clay with Microderoceras 
GEgoceras ) plauicostatum , Grypluva regularis, Plicatula spinosa; 2, marl with 
Belemnites claratus , uEgoceras capricornu ; 3, ferruginous limestone with Palto- 
pleuroceras (Amaltheus) spinatum, Bel. paxillosus. Westwards this stage becomes 
almost wholly marly. In Yonne and Cote d’Or, it is divisible into three assises, 
in the following ascending order: 1, Belemnite limestone of Venarey (40 feet), 
comprising the zones of (a) Cydoceras ( jEgocents) Valdani , (b) JEgoceras te/mrense , 

(c) Liparoceras Eenleyi, ( d ) Peroceras (JEgoceras ) Pared: 2, micaceous and 
pyritous marls, about 200 feet; 3, nodular limestone with large gryphites, and 
Pecten sequivalris. In western Switzerland and the adjoining tracts of France 
M. Haug has shown that three facies of the Liassic series can be observed, arranged 
in three parallel bands round the crystalline core of the Cottian Alps. The first, 
that of the Brian^nnais, presents a series of crystalline, often brecciated, lime¬ 
stones, sometimes coraliferous, and abounding in lamellibranchs and gasteropods. 
with Imt a trifling intercalation of shales and marls. The second or Dauphinum 
consists of marly or compact, never crystalline, limestones and clays, with abundant 
cephalopods, but no gryphseas, brachipods, or gasteropods, and sometimes reaching 
the great thickness of more than 6000 feet. The third or Provencal is composed 
chiefly of bedded limestones about 2000 feet thick, with abundant crinoids, 
brachipods, and lamellibranchs. 2 

2. Sinemurian. 3 —This stage corresponds to the greater part of the Lower Lias of 
England, comprising all this formation from the base of the Armatus zone down to 
the top of the Angidatus zone. As its name denotes, it is typically developed 
around Semur in the CGte-d’Or, where it consists of nodular gryphite limestone 
with marly bands (23-26 feet), and is divisible into three zones, which, counting from 
below, are marked respectively by: 1, Arietites (Coroniceras) rotiformis; 2, A. 

(Coroniceras) Bucldandi; 3, M. (Asteroceras) stellar is, A. obtums , and Wuldheimia 
cor. Near St. Amand, Cher, it is composed of about 15 feet of marly limestone, 
which represent only its upper part. In the Haute Marne and Jura, it is a 
limestone with curved gryphites, and ranges from 15 to 25 feet in thickness. In 
the basin of the Rhone it is a calcareous formation, 20 to 25 feet thick, contain¬ 
ing in ascending order the zones of Arietites Par idsoni, A. stellar is, Qxynoticeras 
oxynotwm , Microderoceras (jEgoccras)plauicostatum. Farther south, it swells out in 
Provence to 275 feet, and is separable into a lower group with Arietites (Goroni- 
ceras) Bucldandi , and a higher with Belemnites acutus and Arietites bmdeatus. 

In Normandy, it is about 100 feet thick, and comprises clays and marly gryphite 
limestones (A. bmdeatus ), surmounted by gryphite limestones and clays (Belem¬ 
nites brevis , Waldheimia cor.). n 

--- — • ----- e . 

1 From Charmouth, in Dorset, where the stage is well developed. 

2 M. Haug, Bull. Carte G§ol. France, No, 21 (1891) ; Lory, B. S. G. F. (3) ix*. 

3 Named by D’Orbigny from Semur in the Cote-d’Or where the stage is well 

displayed. 
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1. Hettangian, 1 corresponding to the Angulatus and Planorbis zones at the base of 
the English Lias, rests conformably on the sandstones, marls, and bone-be<l of the 

Arieida contorta zone or Kinetic group. In the Hettange district the zone of 

Psilocecas planurbe , composed of dark bituminous marls and fetid limestones 
(10 to 40 feet), contains Cartlinia Deshayesi, and is succeeded by the sandstone of 
Hettange (nearly 200 feet), with Schlotheimia angulata and numerous other fossils, 
among which are abundant shells of Cartlinia , with Plicatula, Pec ten, Lima , 
MontlieaWu , and a number of ferns and cyeads ( Thaumatopteris , 'V.,.. 

Thin nfeld ia, Cyeadites , Otozmnites). The zone becomes less sandy i: x-- 

into Belgium, where it forms the Marne de Jamoigne. The Hettangian stage of 
Burgundy is thin, and is composed of a lower Lumaehelle de Bourgogne (Ostrea 
irregularis, Cartlinia Lister i, C. sinennirensis, C. trapezium, 0. hybrid a, (keynoticeras 
Lurgunditv) and an upper marly limestone known as “ Foie de Veau ” (Arietites 
Hastens, Schlotheimia angulata, 8. momma, O.eynoticeras Bvrgundin■, Littorina 
clathrata, Cartlinia , &o.). Tn the basin of the Pdione, the Planorbis zone is about 
40 feet thick, and the Angulahts zone 20 to 26 feet. In Cotentin, the stage is 
divisible into a lower sub-group of marls (Mytilus mi nut us , Corbula Ludovicee) and 
an upper sub-group of limestones (Cartlinia eoneinna , Pecten valoniensis). 


One of the most interesting features of the Lias in the northern or Jura part of 
Switzerland is the insect-beds at kSchambelen in the Canton Aargau. The insects are 
better preserved and more varied than those in the English Lias. They include 
representatives of Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Coleoptera (upwards of 100 species of 
beetles), Hymenoptera, and Hemiptera. About half of the beetles are wood-eating 
kinds, so that there must have been abundant woodlands on the Swiss dry land in 
Liassic time.- 

Germany. —In north-western Germany the subjoined classification of the Jurassic 
system has been adopted : y — 


o 

CL) 



'Turbeck group (Serpulit, a limestone 160 feet thick, and Miinder Mergel, a 
series of red and green marls, with dolomite and gypsum, at least 1000 
feet thick), forming a transition between the Purbeck and Portland groups. 

Eiinheckhiiuser Plattenkalke and zone of O.’--* -'■V"'-' g‘--> equivalent to 

the English Portland group ( Corbula, M‘ V.' ■ Gyrena,). 

Kimeridge group, Upper, with Exoyyr-* ■'q■■ > '< ; Middle or 

Pieroeera (If" ry"gnkek\ beds (Pterocerian) ; Lower (Astartian, Upper 
Sequmiiau), with A'/Am a beds and zone of Terehratula hum&rallsA 
I Corah inn, \vii.h Cidaris Jforiyemwa, corals, Pecten mrians, Ostrea rastellaris, 


dilatata, Aspidoceras perarmatum , Gardioeeras 


Ser in tea m'-wry A. 

Oxfordian, v. i: i: fk-,.- 
cord a turn. 

Clays with Costnocems ornatuvi, C. Jason, Qv.ensfedtnecras Lambert i, 
Rmieckin aneeps , Jkltneeras <dhleta =-“ Ornatus clays.” This stage is 
usually included by German geologists in the Middle J ura. 

f Clays, shales, and ferruginous oolite with at the top the zone of 
J Macroeejdatlites maorocephalvs , equivnUnt to the Gallovian 
“j or Kellaways rock, and at the -m of Parkinsonia 
f Pa.rki it snn i . 

f u Bifnrcatus-schichten” with Parkinsonia ( Cosmoceras) bifur- 
I ad a . These “ Bifurcatus beds,” with the Hauptrogenstein 


Upper 
20-100 
ft. 


1 Named by Professor Kencvier from the sandstone of Hettange in Luxemburg. This 
stage has been widely known as that of the “ Infra-Lias. ” 

- Heer, ‘ Urwelfc dor Schweiz,’ p. 82. 

* :i Heinr. Creditor, Ober. Jura - in A r . IP. Deutschland, 1863. See also tlie works of 
Oppel and Quenstedt quoted on p. 1132, and K. von Seebach’s Dec llannoversehe Jura, 
1864. Brauns’ Unter. Mitt?. and Ober. Jura, 1869, 1871, 1874. O. Fraas, ‘ Geogno- 
stische Boschreibung vou Wiirttemherg, Baden und Holieuzollern,’ Stuttgart, 1882. Th. 
Engel, ‘Geognostischer Wegweiser dureh Wiirttemherg, Stuttgart (1883). 

4 Struekmami, X Jahrb. 1881 (ii.), p. 102. 
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above them, including the zones of Oppelia fasca and 0. 
aspidt ikies, form the Bathonian stage. 1 2 
“ Coronatus -schichten,” clays with SimJionC' /w.» r'r U- 

cutum , and many corals of the genera Jl'un'l-'r/fi/;,/. T!>c<-,,- 
stadia , Glad ophy Ilia, Isastrwa, Gunfusastnea , and Tharnnas- 
trseaA 

Ostrea limestone with Ostrea J larshi, 0. cduliformis, TrUjonia 
costal a. 

Clays with Bdemriites yiganfeits. 

Shales, sandstones, and ironstones, with Inoccramus polyplocus , 
Ludwigia {IJorpocxraA Alter chi sonnp Pecten personatus. 

Clays and shales wi'Ji Lioceras {Ha rpoceras) opal in urn, Trigonia 
navis. 

Grey marls with Lytoc&ras jurense (Jnrensis-Mergel), Grammo- 
ceras (Harpoceras) radians. 

Bituminous shales (Posidonien - Schiefer) with Harpoceras 
lythense, Dactylioceras (Godocerus) commune, llarpoceras 
hifrons , Poskhnomya Bromii. 

Clays with P-< 7 ^- ■'/$ ( Amaltheus) spinatum , Amaltheus 

margaritatvpaxillosus. 

Marls and limestones with Higoceras capricorn a, Deroceras 
Dacca i. 

Darh clays and ferruginous marls with Phylh s (hex, 
Uptmiia UEgoceras) Jamesoni , Tcrehratida . t >nnis„i>dis. 

Clays with A ridden obtusus {Turned), Oxy noticeras oxy not um 
(Oxynotenlager). 

Oil shales and Pentacrinus beds resting on gryphite limestone 
with Arietites Ih/cklandi , Gryjdnm arm/at a, Lima yigcmtea. 
Spiri/erma Walcotti (Arietenseliichten). 

Sandstones with Schlotheimia angulata (Angulatenschichten), 
Gardinia Listen. 

Dark clays, sandy layers, and limestone with Psiloceras phut- 
L t orbe ( psdonotum) (Psilonotenkalk). 

In lithological characters the German Lower or Black Jura presents many points 
of resemblance to the English Lias. Some of the shales in the upper division arc so 
bituminous as to be workable for mineral oil. With the general succession of 
organisms also, so well worked out by Oppel, Quenstedt, and others, the English 
Lias has been found to agree closely. 

The Dogger or Brown Jiira represents the Lower Oolite of England and the 
Stages Bajocien and Bathonien of France. Its lower division consists mainly of dark 
clays and shales, passing up in Swabia into brown and yellow sandstones with oolitic 
ironstone. 4 * * The central group in northern Germany differs from the corresponding 
beds in England, France, and southern Germany by the great preponderance of dark 
clays and ironstone nodules. The upper group consists essentially of clays and shales 
with bands of oolitic ironstone, thus presenting a great difference to the massive 
calcareous formation on the same platform in England and France. 

The Malm, or Upper or White Jura corresponds to the Middle and Upper Oolites 
of England, from the base of the Oxford clay upwards, with the equivalent formations 
in France. It is upwards of 1000 feet thick, and derives its name from the white or light 

1 For an account of the fauna of this stage in the upper Khenisli lowland see A. 0. 
Schlippe, Abhand. (real. Special/cart. Blsass-Lothr. IV. Heft iv. (1888). 

2 G. Meyer, “Korallen des Doggers,” Abhand. Deal. SpecMLart, Blsass-Lothr. IV. Heft 
v. (1S88). 

a For an account of this stage see J. A. Stuber, Abhandl. Geol. Specialkart Blsass-Lothr * 
V. ii. (1893). 

4 For a detailed stratigraphical and paleontological account of the Lower Dogger of 

German Lorraine see W. Branco, Abhand. Geol. SpedallcarL Blsass-Lothr II Heft ii 

(1879). 
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colour of its rocks contrasted with the dark tints of the Jurassic strata below. It 
consists mainly of white limestones in many varieties ; other materials are dolomite and 
calcareous marl. Its lower (Oxfordian) group is essentially calcareous, but with some of 
the fossils which occur in the Oxford clay, e.g. Cosmoccras omnium and Gryylma dilatata. 
The massive limestones with Cidaris Jlorigeinuia are the equivalents of the Corallian. 
The Kimeridge group presents at its base beds equivalent to part of the Sequanian or 
Astartian sub-stage of France ( Astarte swpracorallina , Nat tea globosa , &c.), with such 
an abundance and variety of the gasteropod genus Ncrimva that the beds have been 
named the “ Nermeen-Schichten.” Above these come strata with JIarpagodes 
(Pteroecra) Oceani (Pteroeerian), marking the central zone of the Kimeridgian stage. 
Higher still lie compact and oolitic limestones with Exogym virgula (Virgulian). At 
the top some limestones and marly clays yield 01 castephanus gigas (Portlandian). The 
most important member of the German Kimeridgian stage is undoubtedly the limestone 
l° n g quarried for lithographic stone at Solenhofen, near Munich. Its excessive fineness 
of grain has enabled it to preserve in the most marvellous perfection the remains of 
a remarkably varied and abundant fauna both of the sea and land. Besides skeletons 
of fishes [Aspidorh ynchus, Lc.pidutus, Me gal nrus), ccphalopods showing easts of their 
soft parts, crabs with every part of the integument in place, and other denizens of the 
water, there lie the relics of a terrestrial fauna washed or blown into the neighbouring 
shallow lagoons —* dragon - flies with the lace-work of their wings, and other insects; 
the entire skeletons ol Pterodactyle and llhamphorhynchus, in one case with the wing 
membrane preserved (Figs. 435-437), and the remains of the earliest known bird, 
Arehmopterye ; (Fig. 43S). The upper Jurassic series is v r ell developed in Hanover, 
where it has been carefully studied by C. Struckmaim. The Portland group was shown 
by him to contain eighty-five species of fossils, one-half of which are lamellibranchs, and 
to include the characteristic ammonites A. gigas, povthnulicus, Gra.vcsia.nus, giganteusA 
The German Purbeck group attains an enormous development in Westphalia (1650 feet),' 
where, between limestones full of Corbula, Viviyarns, and Cyclas , pointing to fresh¬ 
water deposition, there occur beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

Alps.—The Jurassic system in the Alps is developed under a different aspect from its 
varied characters in central and western Europe. It there includes massive reddish 
limestones or marbles like those of the Trias of the same region. Indeed it would seem 
that the pelagic conditions under which the Triassic limestones were deposited had not 
entirely passed away when the Jurassic formations came to be laid down. We have 
seen {ante, p. 1152) that in the western part of the Alpine chain three distinct types of 
the Lias are to be found. In the Tyrol and eastern Alps the Lias presents still other 
lithological and palaeontological characters. A distinguishing feature is the prominence 
of red and variegated marbles, also the abundance of genera of ammonites which are for 
the most part feebly represented in central and western Europe.' Of those familiar in the 
latter regions, some of the conspicuous forms arc species of Phylloxeras, Lytoccras, Amal - 
them, Oxynotieeras, Ariel ites, Psiloeeras, and Achlotheimia. At Adneth, in Salzburg, 
this facies has been long studied. In the Hierlatz Mountains of the Salzkammcrgut the 
Lias is represented by massive -white and pink limestones with abundant brachiopods. 
Yet with these calcareous deposits there are also developed along the southern borders 
of Bohemia and eastwards in Hungary, sandy and argillaceous strata containing so 
much vegetation as to afford in some places beds of coal. 3 The Alpine Lias, in spite of 
these variations of character and organic contents, shows here and there some of the dis¬ 
tinctive ammonite zones, so that it can be placed in comparison with that of the rest of 
Europe. l£ lies conformably on and passes down into the Kinetic series. 

The equivalents of the English Lower Oolites or “Middle Jura” of the Continent 

1 ‘Tier Obere Jura der Umgegend von Hanover,’ 1878 ; Pulaeontoloy. Abkand, (Dames 
u. Kayzer) I. h (1882) ; Zeitseh . Ueutsch. GeoL Ges. 1887 p. 32. 

2 Neumayr, Abha/uL k. k. GeoL MeichsansL 1879. 
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have been detected in both the western and eastern Alps, but are not well developed 
there. In the west, where they are about 1300 feet thick, they consist of limestones, 
shales, and clays with calcareous nodules, which form regular alternations. Ammonites, 
especially of the genera Phylloeeras and Lytoeeras , abound, together with Posidonomya. 
The zones of Ludwigia {Harpoccnts) Mtirchisona /, Lioccras (Haipoceras ) concaviwn, 
Bournnia Sowerbyi, A. Romani , Stepheoceras Immphriesianvm, Parkin nonia Parkmsoni 
and Oppelia fuscus have been recognised. 1 

The Oxfordian and Corallian divisions of the Jurassic system, or Callovian, Oxfordian, 
and Se<juanian formations, are in general feebly represented in the Alpine region ; but 
the Upper Oolites or Ivimeridgian and Portlandian seiies attain a large development. 
It is this higher part of the system which in the Alps specially presents the Titlionian 
facies already referred to. Above the zone of Oppelia ten uilobatum (Asjjidoccras aeanthi- 
ann ) comes a mass of strata consisting of a lower group of reddish well-bedded limestones 
so full of Terebratula dipJiya (Pygopr janitor) as to be named the cc Diphya-limestone ” ; 
and of an upper thick-bedded or massive light-coloured limestone (Stramberg limestone, 
from Stramberg in Moravia). The limestones are often crowded with eephalopods, of 
which a large number of species, many of them peculiar, have been noticed ( Phylloeeras 
pfyehou'um, Simoceras volanensc, Aonninia ( IVaagcnia) hybonota , Perisphinctes transi- 
forius , Oppelia lithoyraplbiea , 0. steraspis). The presence of some of these shells in the 
Portlandian rocks of Germany serves to place all these Alpine limestones at the very top 
of the Jurassic system. About a dozen species of fossils pass up from them into the 
Cretaceous rocks. The shales or impure slialy limestones are sometimes full of the 
curious cephalopod opereula known as Aptychus (Aptychus-beds). Some of the more 
massive limestones are true coral-reefs. Many of the limestone escarpments of the Alps 
iHochgebirgskalk) are referable to the Terebratula diphya beds. In some places they 
are overlain by the “Diphyoides-beds” (with Terebratula [.Pygope ] diphyoidcs), elsewhere 
they pass insensibly upwards into the so-called Biancone —a white compact siliceous lime¬ 
stone containing Cretaceous eephalopods. The Diphya-limestone, with its peculiar 
fossils, appears to range from the Carpathians through the Alps and Apennines (where 
it occurs as a marble) into Sicily. 2 

Mediterranean Basin. —The older members of the Jurassic system have been more or 
less distinctly recognised by the evidence of iossils over a wide region around the 
Mediterranean. The Lias appears in various parts of the Spanish peninsula, generally in 
a dolomitised condition. In the centre of the Apennine chain, where the plications of 
that region have brought it to the surface, it is found in the form of limestones with 
ammonites and variegated marls ( Arietites , ScMotheimia , Lytoceras, &c.). In Calabria 
the Lower Lias has been estimated to consist of upwards of 1500 feet of white crystalline 
limestones ( Spiriferina , Waldheimia). The formation crosses into Sicily, where it has 
yielded some of its typical fossils. On the eastern side of the Adriatic it rises again in 
Bosnia, and has been found in Epirus, and in the opposite island of Corfu/* 

Middle and Upper Jurassic formations have a similar distribution. They have 
been recognised in Spain and Portugal from the Lias to the Portlandian, the Tithonian 

1 Hang, Bull. Cart. Geol. France , No. 21 (1891). 

In the voluminous literature of this subject the following works may be consulted; 
Oppel, if. Deutseh. Geol Ges. xvii. (1865), 535. Neumayr, Abhandl. Geol. Reichsanstalt, w 
Zittel, Paldont. Mitthed. Mrs, Bayer. Hebert, Bull. Soc. Geol. France , ii. (2) p. 148, xi. 
(3) p. 400. E. W. Benecke, ‘ Trias und Jura in den Siidalpen,’ 1866. f Geognostiscb* 
Palaontologische Beitrage, ’ 8vo, Munich, 1868. C. Moesch, ‘Jura in den Alpen, Ostsch’- 
weizj 1872. E. Fraas, ‘ Scenerie der Alpen/ See also the ‘ Jura-studien,’ &c., of Neumayr, 
already cited (p. 1129), and the papers of Eavre, Loriol, Renevier, and others. 

8 G * Stache ’ Geol. Reiehsa^st. Vienna, xiii. (1889). A. Philippson and G 

Steiimiann, if. D. G. G. xlvi. (1894), p. 116. Partscli, Petermann. Mitth. (Ergiinzungsheh 

"NTr. Qfi 1 QQ*7\ ® * 
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facies becoming strongly marked in the higher formations (p. 1148). While these strata 
are generally of marine origin, their higher members in Portugal present increasing 
evidence of terrestrial conditions, until in what may be the equivalent of the 
Sequanian and Kimeridgian stages an abundant flora has been preserved, embracing 
126 species (71 ferns, 7 cycads, 26 conifers, 8 monocotyledons), among which perhaps 
the most interesting forms are some that are regarded as primitive types of 
angiosperms. A remarkable similarity has been traced between this assemblage of 
plants and that found in the American Trias, three species and fourteen genera being 
common to both, while on the other hand a still more striking resemblance has been 
traced between it and that obtained from the Lower Cretaceous formations of the United 
States. We shall find that in some parts of Portugal a gradual passage can be traced 
from Jurassic into Cretaceous strata, and that the terrestrial conditions of that region 
continued into Cretaceous time, their record being preserved in a higher group of strata 
wherein another abundant flora has been entombed. 1 The Jurassic formations reappear in 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, and Sicily, while in Italy the Tithonian type of the highest 
members comes out strongly among the great marble series of the chain of the Apennines. 
Jurassic fossils have likewise been obtained from the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
basin. Those collected at Mount Hermon in Palestine indicate an Oxfordian horizon. 
The system is thus prolonged from the European region into Asia. 

Russia. —Jurassic* formations spread over a larger area in Russia than in any other 
part of Europe, for they sweep northwards over a vast breadth of territory to the White 
Sea, and extend eastwards into Asia. Yet in this wide area it is mainly the upper half 
of the system which appears. The Lias and other formations of the Lower Jurassic 
series have been traced in the south of the empire. Some of them are found in the 
Crimea, whence they are prolonged on either side of the Caucasian chain, but chiefly on 
the north side as far as the plains of the Caspian Sea. Over the northern half of the 
country the various formations from the Callovian up into the Cretaceous system have 
been identified. The fauna of these Russian Jurassic formations, however, is so peculiar, 
and for a long time yielded so few species found elsewhere in Europe, that it was 
difficult to correlate the rocks with those of better known regions. More sedulous 
research has now in large measure removed this difficulty, by showing that some of the 
recognised life-zones of western Europe can be detected in Russia.* 2 At the bottom lies 

(1) the Callovian stage, consisting of clays, divided into— a. Lower with Keppleritcs 
(Gosmoeeras) callovieme , Gosmoccnts goicerianuni ; Ik Middle with Gosmoeeras Jason , 
Stcphcoccms coronal, urn,; c. Upper with Quenstcd toe eras Lambert i, Gosmoeeras Duncan 1. 

(2) Oxfordian, composed of dark sandy clays and divided into— a. Lower with Cardioceras 
cordatum, 0. vertebral?, PcrispMtwtes pUcatiln, Aspidoeeras perarmatam ; l. Upper with 
Gardioccras alter nans, Perisp/dncfes Martvlli. (8) Volgian (of Prof. Nikitin), consisting 
of green, brown, and dark sandstones and clays, which extend up to the shores of the 
Arctic Sea. They contain Perisphinetes Bleicheri , P. Nikitini with species of Iloplitcs, 
Virgatites , and a great abundance of the lamellibranch genus Amelia. This group is 
correlated by Pavlow with the Porthmdian stage of western Europe. This author 
arranges the several Upper Jurassic groups in the Syzran district as follows:—I. 
Kimeridgian, marly clays with lleincckut (Iloplitcs) pseudomutahilis; 2. Portlandian or 
Bononian, consisting of (a) Bleicheri- beds, shales, and clays with Dele mattes magnificus, 
Amelia Pallasi, and crushed ammonites of the Bleicheri type, (h) Virgatus- beds— 
phosphatic conglomerate and shales with Virgatites rirgaius, Belcmnitcs absolutus, Ac., 

1 P. Chfifat, “ Reoeuil de Monographies Stratigraphiques, Sere. Geol. Portugal, 1885- 
1900. De Saporta, Gompt. rend. cxi. p. 812. L. F. Ward, 16i7t Amu Pap. U.S. (1. S. 
(1896), p. 520, and postea , p. 1206. 

2 Neumayr, Geogn. Palaeontol. Beitnige, 1876, vol. ii. Nikitin, Neites Jahrb. 1886, ii. 
p. 205 ; Mem. Acad. St. Pdersbourg, 1881. Pavlow, Bull. Sue. Geol. France, xii. (1884) ; 
Bull Soc. Nat. Moscou, 1889, 1891. 
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(c) Giganteus-heds —glauconitic sandstone, with large ammonites of the Giganteus type ; 
3. Aquilonian, consisting of calcareous sandstone and comprising (1) a lower sub-stage 
or zone of Ammonites fro gilis, subditus, and catcnulatus, (2) a middle zone of A. nodiger 
and A . subclypciformis, and (3) an upper zone of Ilopditcs riusensis . All these zones are 
so connected with each other by the presence of the same Belemnites and Aucellse (A. 
Fischeri , &c.), as to form a natural group which is regarded by Prof. Pavlow as the 
marine equivalent of the Purbeck beds. It is further linked with the Lower Neoeomian 
by forms having Neocomian affinities. There is thus a marked similarity in these 
respects between it and the Speeton series of the Yorkshire coast. 1 2 * 

Sweden. —The coal-hearing Kinetic series developed in Scania and referred to on 
p. 1G9S is followed by a series of murine strata, in which a number of the ammonite- 
zones of the Lower and Middle Lias have been recognised as high as that of Amaltheus 
margaritatusA At Hogaiues the lowest strata, comprising the Planorbis and Angnlatus 
zones, consist of the following bands, which still show a mingling of terrestrial traces. 
At the base lie beds with Gardinia Follini, G udder la angustiloba , Gagenoptcris rhoifolia. 
These are overlain with a layer containing Cyclas Natliorsfi and insect remains. Then 
comes a bank of oysters (0. Hisingeri, Gervillia sca7ika), followed by one full of Aviculas 
(A. inequlmlvis) with Tancrcdia seeuriformis and T. arencicea. The uppermost member 
of the series here represents the BucMandi-zoivi, and contains a number of’ ammonites 
(A. muizeanus, A. seipionianus , A. Buclclandi , A. bisukatus) with Ostrea areuata , 
Avicula inequivahds, Fee fen jtmiformis, &c. At Kurremolla the Middle Lias is repre¬ 
sented by strata containing Uptonia Jameson i and other fossils. Jurassic formations 
appear also on the island of Bornholm. On the island of Ando, at the north end of the 
Lofoden group, Jurassic deposits have long been recognised. They include traces of a 
terrestrial vegetation ( Baiera ., Sdcropterklium , Pluenicopsis . Burns, &c.), :i together with 
marine shells (Gryplum dilatata, Lima dupUcata, Pecfen ralldus, F. nummularis , Aucella 
Keyserlingi, and some undetermined ammonites and belemnites), which perhaps 
indicate Oxfordian or higher horizons. 4 

Arctic Regions. —The Triassic series in Spitzbergen already referred to is followed by 
Jurassic strata, which appear to belong to the lower or middle part of the system. 
They have yielded Lytoceras tripartituni and a Gadoccras. From the neighbouring 
King Charles Islands Professor Nathorst has made known the existence of representa¬ 
tives of the Brown Jura. The Tertiary basalts have there overflowed and preserved a 
series of Cretaceous and Jurassic strata. In the latter the Bathonian stage is believed 
to be represented by beds containing Pseudomonotis etikinata , and the Kellaways group 
by overlying depqsits in the lower part of which MaerocepJutUf.es Ishmm, var. arcfica , is 
found, while higher up Qadoceras and Belemnites subextensus occur. 5 

The presence of a Lower Oxfordian or Callovian stage in the east of Greenland, 
within ten degrees of the pole, has been proved by the discovery of Macrucephalites 
macroecphalus , Cadoeeras Tchefkini?, C . modiolaris , Belemnites Panderi, &c. Below 
this stage lies another band containing Macroeephalites I slim m and three species of 
belemnites, which may perhaps represent the Cornbrash. In the same group of strata 
a characteristically Jurassic flora is met with, including species of Phyllothcca , 
Anomor:amifes , Zamiopteris , Asplenium , &c. 6 Farther south on the Greenland coast, 

1 Pavlow, Bull. Sue. Mat. Moscou, 1891 ; Q. J. G. 8. lii, (1896), p. 542, See further on 
this subject a paper by Prof. E. Haug, “ Portlandien, Tithonique et Volgien,” B. S. G. F. 
xxvi. (1898), p. 197. 

2 B. Lnndgren, Universit. Aarslmft,, Lund, xxiv., 1888. J. C. Moberg, *8verig. Geo. 
Utidersokn., Stockholm, 1888. 

2 Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ iv. 3 (1877). 

4 B. Lundgren, Viden shahs-Selsk. FdrhandL, Christiania, 1894, No. 5. 

5 Geol. Fbren. FdrhandL , Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 

6 Messrs. Newton and Teall, Q. J. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 477 ; liv. (1898), p. 646. 
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Jurassic rocks have been found at Cape Stewart on Seoresby Sound (lat. 70°*25), where 
thirty-seven species have been described, probably indicating a Callovian horizon. 1 

America. —So far as yet known, rocks of unquestionably Jurassic age play but a 
subordinate part in North American geology. No marine Jurassic rocks have yet been 
found along the Atlantic border. Some geologists have regarded the upper part of the 
estuarine Newark series (p. 1110) as rather Jurassic than Triassic. With more paheon- 
tological force the late Professor Marsh strongly maintained that the Potomac formation, 
which has generally been placed in the Cretaceous system, should be regarded as the 
equivalent and representative of the lacustrine Atlantosaurus beds of the interior of 
the continent, which, on the ground of their vertebrate fauna, have been admitted to 
be Jurassic. As has been recently shown, the so-called Potomac formation is probably 
Jurassic in its lower and Cretaceous in its upper portion. 2 

In the centre of the continent marine fossils of Lower Jurassic age have been 
obtained in Wyoming, Dakota, and other states. Above this marine platform comes 
a series of highly-coloured clays of lacustrine origin, full of vertebrate remains, to 
which further reference will he made in the next paragraph. In California a repre¬ 
sentative of the European Lias has been found containing ammonites of the Arktites 
type. Middle Jurassic rocks appear to exist in the same State, where the upper part of 
the system is also well represented. Lower Jurassic formations extend into Oregon, and 
reappear among some of the islands within the Arctic Circle (Gminell, Prince Patrick, 
Bathurst). Remains of Ichthyosaurus were brought by Sir E. Belcher from Exmoutli 
Island. Jurassic strata not only stretch along the western slopes of North America, 
hut also along those of the southern half of the same vast continent. From Bolivia 
and Argentina representatives of the Lower and Middle formations have been announced/* 

The clays above the marine platform above referred to have been studied by Professor 
Marsh, who obtained a large series of vertebrate remains from them in Wyoming and 
Colorado. He subdivided them into two groups (a) the Baptanodon-heds at the 
base, so named from the genus of large swimming reptiles entombed in them ; (b) the 
Atlantosaurus- beds, of which that gigantic deinosaur is especially characteristic. The 
discovery of so remarkable a fauna gave a wholly new interest and importance to the 
Jurassic rocks of America. Among remains of fish (Cemtodus), tortoises, pterodactyles, 
and crocodilians, there occur the bones of herbivorous deinosaurs (Aflautosaw/ms, 
Brontosaurus, Stegosaurus, Morosaurus, Apatosaurus ), together with the carnivorous 
Qreosaurns and, the curious ostrich-like futosaurus. With this rich and striking 
reptilian fauna are associated the remains of many genera of small mammals named by 
Marsh Allodon , Gtenacodou, Dr go testes, Stgtacodou, Asfhenodon, Laodon, JJiploeynodon , 
PJocodon [ Euneodon ,], Menacodon, Tmodou, Trkonodou, Prlacodon, PaurodonA 

Asia. —Prom Asia Minor and the basin of the Caspian the Jurassic formations are 
prolonged eastwards through Kurdistan and Persia to Afghanistan and India, reappear¬ 
ing even in Borneo and Japan. In Afghanistan the Triassic series referred to on p. 1107 
is overlain with plant-bearing sandstones and volcanic bands which at their base contain 
marine fossils that have been referred to this geological system. Of the great 

On the Jurassic fauna of Cape Flora, Franz Joseph Land, see J. F. Pom pocky in Nansen’s 
c Norwegian North Polar Expedition,’ 1893-96, p. 147, and on the flora, Nathorst in same 
volume, p. 26. 

1 B. Lundgren, 1 Meddehdser om Gronland,’ xix. (1895). 

2 Marsh, Anier. Journ. Sol ii. (1896), p. 433 : vi. (18981 p. 105. See poslea, p. 1210. 

2 SteinSiann, jYeues Jahrb 1884, p. 199. O. Belirenden, Z. J). <7. <7. xliii. (1891), 

p. 309. The latter writer reports Lower and Middle Lias and Mgljer Jurassic beds from 
the eastern slopes of the Argentine Cordilleras. 

4 Marsh, Anier. Journ , Set xv, (1878) p. 459 ; xviii. (1879) pp. 60, 215, 396 ; xx. (1880) 
p. 235 ; xxi. (1881) p. 511 ; xxxiii (1887), p. 237 ; <7 eol. Mag. (1887) pp. 241, 289. The 
fresh-water invertebrates are described by C. A. White, /?. IDS. <7. S. No. 29 (1886). 
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Gondw’ana system of India the upper members have been likewise paralleled with the 
Jurassic rocks of Europe. Unconformably above the Panchet group (p. 1107) come the 
Rajmahal dolerites and basalts of Bengal, with associated grey and carbonaceous shales, 
sandstones, and grits, reaching a thickness of at least 2000 feet, of which the sedi¬ 
mentary intercalations never exceed 100 feet in the aggregate. These strata have 
furnished a large number of terrestrial plants (ferns, cycads, and conifers), which are 
strongly marked off from those in the Lower Gondwana formations, being especially 
distinguished by the great predominance of cycads, particularly of Ptilophyllum aeuti- 
folium. Higher in the series are the Golapilli beds, which besides land-plants contain 
marine shells ( Stepheoceras opis, Macrocephalites, Pc nut, . Gervillia, Nuculana, Trigonia). 
Near Madras also, in the Upper Gondwana series, besides the land-plants, there occur 
ill-preserved ammonites and other shells. It is in Cutch, however, that marine Jurassic 
formations are best developed. In that district lies a series of strata, estimated to be 
6300 feet thick, of which the lower half consists of limestones, oolites, shales, and sand¬ 
stones of marine origin, while the upper half is mostly sandstone, shale, and conglomerate, 
with land-plants. This series has been subdivided into the following groups in ascend¬ 
ing order: (1) Patcham ( = Bathonian), consisting of (a) lower yellow’ sandstones and 
limestones with Trigoniae (T. costata ), Corbuke, &c.; (h) light grey limestones and shales 
with (Ecotraustcs scrrigerus. (2) Chari (= Callovian and part of Oxfordian), composed 
of four groups, viz.: (c) shales and calcareous bands with Macrocephalitcs macroccphalus , 
M. tumulus , Sphmroceras bullatum, Oppelia subcosta ta, Pcrisphinctes funatus; (d) shales 
with Pcrisphinctes obtusicosta; (e) white limestones with Pcltoccrcis a Hilda, Oppelia 
bicostata; (/) oolites with Stepheoceras Polyphemus, Pcrisphinctes indo- germamis, 
Peltoceras arditcunense, &c. (3) Ivatrol ( = part of Oxfordian and Kimeridgian): 

(g) red ferruginous and yellow’ sandstones with Stepheoceras maya, Aspidoceras 
perarmatum, Pcrisphinctes virgiiloules; (h) sandstones and shales with Phylloceras 
■ptychoicum, Neumayria trackyuota, Pcrisphinctes torquates. (4) Umia ( = Portland and 
Tithonian of southern Europe, and passing up into representatives of the Neocomian 
formations). Only the lower part of this group need here be piloted. It consists of 
(i) sandstones and conglomerates with Pcrisphinctes Bleicheri , P. suprajurcrisis, P. 
frequens, P. dcnseplkatus, Triyonia Smeei, T. ccnirkosa. Tlie last two fossils have 
likewise been recognised in strata overlying the Rajmahal group, and thus supply a 
link to connect the Upper Gondwana rocks with the Jurassic series of Cutch. Altogether 
177 species of cephalopods have been obtained from these Cutch deposits, of which at 
least 50 are common to the Jurassic formations of Europe. It is noticeable also that 
the European ammonite zones are repeated with remarkable similarity in this 
Indian region. 1 

Jurassic rocks are found in the v’est half of the Salt Range, but their sequence and 
paleontological relations have not been worked out. In the Himalaya chain the fossils 
of the Spiti shales have long been known, inasmuch as they had acquired a sacred 
character and become objects of commerce. 2 They indicate the presence in that region 
of Callovian and Kimeridgian horizons. The Spiti shales have been recognised to the 
north of the Karakoram range in one direction, and in Hazara on the other. Jurassic 
rocks have likewise been reported from the north of Nepal. The Jurassic system lias 
been recognised in small detached areas of Japan, and presents there both a marine and 
brackish-water type. The marine strata appear to represent tlie lower part of the 
system or Lias, for they include species of Harpoccras, Pcrisphinctes , Arictites , and 
JEgoccras , some of which are allied to, if not identical with, European forn^s, together 
with Trigonia costcita and species of Cyrena , Gcrmllia , Perna , &c. The land-plants 
(chiefly ferns and cycads) number about fifty species, nineteen of which are also found 

1 ‘Manual of the Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, chaps, vii., viii., and ix. 

2 Oil the Jurassic formations of the Himalayas and Central Asia, see S. Nikitin JYcues 
Jahfb 18S9, ii. p. 116. 
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in the European Lower Jurassic series, such as Thyrsopsis murrayana , Dieksonia 
nephrocarpa , Asplmiiun whithyoase, Fecopteris r.rilis, KUssonia oriental is, Fodozamltes 
lanceolatus , Ginkgo digital,a, Finns Xardcnskjoldi. 1 

Africa.—Jurassic rocks have been recognised in widely separated parts of this 
continent. The Lias appears in Algeria, where some of its lower beds contain Card ini a, 
and Spiriferina Walcotti, while its higher members are better developed and have 
yielded Grammoceras radians , G. toarccnsc , Fylloecras heferophyllicm, and other forms.' 2 

Bathonian formations have been noted in Abyssinia, in Somaliland, and much 
farther south in Cape Colony. They cross over into the west side of Madagascar. 

Australasia.—The existence of Jurassic rocks in Queensland and western Australia 
has been demonstrated by the discovery of recognisable Jurassic species and others 
closely allied to known Jurassic forms. 2 In Queensland above the Permo-Carboniferous 
rocks comes the Biirrum formation, a great series of coal-bearing rocks, with Sphenoptcris , 
Thinnfeldia , Alethopteris , Tteniopferis , Fodozamites, Otozamitcs, Baiera , and a few animal 
remains, including species of Oorhienla and Gasfrochxnia (lloceUaria,). This group is 
followed by another sandy and conglomeratic series with abundant remains of land- 
plants and workable coals, forming the valuable Ipswich formation. From these strata 
a large flora has been collected, together with cyprids, coleoptera, and Uaio. From the 
plant-remains these two formations have been grouped as1ura-Trias. 4 Traces of Jurassic 
rocks have been found in New Caledonia and the northern end of New Guinea. 

In New Zealand a thick series of rocks classed as Jurassic is subdivided by Sir 
J. Hector as follows :— 

Mataura series, estuarine, with terrestrial plants (8 species known). 

Putakaka series, marlstones and sandstones passing into conglomerates, and 
enclosing plant-remains and irregular seams of coal; marine fossils (11 species 
known) of Middle Oolite facies. 

Flag Hill series, with species of Jlhynchondht , Torch rat id a., Spiriferina , &c. 

Gatlin’s River and Bastion series, consisting in the upper part of conglomerates 
and grits, with obscure plant-remains, and in the lower part of sandstones. 
Fossils abundant (especially ammonites), and affording means for defining 
horizons. This division is referred to the Lias. 5 

A somewhat different classification has been published by Captain Hutton, who 
comprises these strata in his “ Hokarmi system,” which he estimates to be in the 
southern part of Otago between 120,000 and 25,000 feet thick, and which he subdivides 
into two sections, the lower termed the “Wairoa series,” regarded by him as Triassic, 
and the “Mataura series ” above, paralleled by him with the Jurassic formations of other 
countries. Terrestrial plants are found all through the system, and in the upper part 
thin seams of coal often occur, the most characteristic plants being species of Ptero- 
phyllmn , Fodoza,mites, Thinnfeldia, Tmniopteris , and Polypodium. The AVairoa series 
yields Monotis saMnaria, Jfalohia Lomelli, Mytilns prohlematims, and Spingera Wrei/i, 
&c.; while the Mataura series is characterised by Ammonites now-zelandicus, Belcm- 
nites auklandieus, B. ITochsiettcri , B. catlinensis, In ore mm ns ITaasti, A ucella pliccita . 6 

* 

Section iii. Cretaceous. 

The next great scries of geological formations received the name of 
Cretaceous from the fact that, in north-western Europe, one of its most 

1 ‘Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ by Imp. Geol. Surv., Tokyo, 1900, p. 52. 

2 Ficfteur, B. S, G. E. (3) xxiv. p. 1142. 

;1 Moore, (f J. G. S. xxvi. 261. W. B. Clarke, op. cit. xxiii. 7. R. Etheridge, jun., 
‘Catalogue of Australian Fossils,’ 1878. 

4 Jack and Etheridge, ‘Geology and PaUeontology of Queensland’ (1892), chaps, xxiii.-xxx. 

5 Hector’s ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 31. 

R Q. J. G. S., 1885, p. 202 ; Trans. Xem Zealand Task xxxii. (1899) p. 165. 
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important members is a thick band of white chalk (cretu). It presents 
very considerable lithological and palaeontological differences as it is 
traced over the world. In particular, the white chalk is almost wholly 
confined to the Anglo-Parisian basin where the system was first studied. 
Probably no contemporaneous group of rocks presents more remarkable 
local differences than the Cretaceous system of Europe. These differences 
are the records of an increasing diversity of geographical conditions in 
the history of the Continent. ; 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Eocks. 1 —In the European area, as will be afterwards pointed out 
in more detail, two tolerably distinct areas of deposit can be recognised, 
each with its own character of sedimentary accumulations, as in the 
case of the Jurassic system already described. The northern tract 
includes Britain, the lowlands of central Europe southwards into Silesia, 
Bohemia, and round the Ardennes into the basin of the Seine. The 
southern region embraces the centre and south of France, the range of 
the Alps, and the basin of the Mediterranean eastwards into Asia. In 
the northern area, which appears to have been a basin in great measure 
shut off from free communication with the Atlantic, the deposits are 
largely of a littoral or shallow-water kind. The basement beds, usually 
sands or sandstones, sometimes conglomerates, are to a marked extent 
glauconitic (greensand). The marked diffusion of glauconite, both in 
the sandstones and marls, is one of the distinctive characters of this 
series of rocks. Another feature is the abundance of soluble silica 
(sponge-spicules), more particularly in the formation called the Upper 
Greensand, and in the Lower Chalk of many parts of the south and 
south-east of England and the north of France. In Saxony and Bohemia, 
the Cretaceous system consists chiefly of massive sandstones, which 
appear to have accumulated in a gulf along the southern margin of 
the northern basin. Considerable bands of clay, occurring on different 
platforms among the European Cretaceous rocks, are often charged 
with fossils, sometimes so well preserved that the pearly nacre of the 
shells remains, in other cases encrusted or replaced by marcasite. 
Alternations of soft sands, clays, and shales, usually more or less 
glauconitic, are of frequent occurrence in the lower parts of the 
system (Neocomian and older Cenomanian). The calcareous strata 
assume sometimes the form of soft marls, which pass into glauconitic 
clays, on the one hand, and into white chalk on the other. The 
white chalk itself is a pulverulent limestone, mainly composed of 
fragmentary shells and foraminifera. 2 Its upper part • shows layers 

1 The most detailed information regarding the mineralogical and chemical composition 
of the rocks of this system will be found in Cayeux’s monograph cited oh p. 106. See also an 
essay by Dr. W. F. Hume, “Chemical and Micro-mineralogical Researches on the Upper 
Cretaceous Zones of the South of England,” London, 1893. 

2 For a comparison of chalk with modern globigerina- ooze, see Cayeux, as above cited, 
p. 490. 
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of flints, which are irregular lumps of dark-coloured, somewhat 
impure chalcedony, disposed for the most part along the planes 
of bedding, but sometimes in strings and veins across them. The 
flints frequently enclose silicified fossils, especially sponges, urchins, 
brachiopods, Ac. 1 (see pp. 179, 625, 831). The chalk, in some places, 
becomes a hard dull limestone, breaking with a splintery fracture. 
Nodular phosphate of lime or phosphatic chalk, occurring on different 
horizons in the system, is extensively worked as a source of artificial 
manure in the Upper Chalk of Belgium. 2 It has been found also in 
the north of France, and at Taplow, near Maidenhead, in England. 3 
The chalk of Britain and the north of France not infrequently contains 
pebbles and even boulders of granite, quartzite, sandstone, coal, or other 
foreign rocks. "Various explanations have been proposed to account for 
these transported materials. On the whole, it seems most probable that, 
as in the case of the boulders in the Coal-measures (p. 1016), they were 
originally entangled among the roots of trees which, being swept down by 
floods, floated out to sea and dropped their freight of soil and stones to 
the bottom. 4 

The terrestrial vegetation of the period has in different places 
been aggregated into beds of coal. These occur in north-western 
Germany among the Wealden deposits, where they are mined for use; 
also to a trifling extent in the Wealden series of England * they are 
likewise found in the Cenomanian series of Saxony and the Senonian 
of Magdeburg. The upper Cretaceous (Laramie) rocks of the Western 
Territories of the United States consist largely of sandstones and 
conglomerates, among which are numerous important seams of coal. 
Beds of concretionary brown iron-ore are present in the Cretaceous 
series of Hanover, and similar deposits were once worked in the 
English Wealden series. In the southern European basin, where 
the conditions of deposit appear to have been more those of an 
open sea freely communicating with the Atlantic, the most noticeable 
feature is the massiveness, compactness, and persistence of the 
limestones over a vast area. These rocks, often crowded with 
hippUritids, from their extent and organic contents, indicate that, 
during Cretaceous times, the Atlantic stretched across the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, far into the heart of Asia, and may 
not impossibly have been connected across the north of India with 
the Indian Ocean. 

Life. —The Cretaceous system, both in Europe and North America, 
presents successive platforms on which the land-vegetation of the 
period has been preserved, though most of the strata contain only 
marine organisms. This terrestrial flora possesses a great interest, 

1 See W. J. Bellas, Ann. May. jS’at. Hist. vi. (1880), p. 437. 

2 Cornet, Q. J. O. 8. xlii. p. 325. Renard et Cornet, Bull. Acad. Jioy. Bely . xxi. (1891) 
p. 126. For a recent contribution on this subject, see J. Gosselet, Ann. Soc.'GSoL Koi'd. 
xxx. (1901) p. 208. 

3 A. Stratum, Q. J. 9. 8. xlvii. (1891) p. 356. 

4 For the literature of this subject see M. Cayeux’s work above cited, p. 418. 
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for it includes the earliest known progenitors of the abundant 
dicotyledonous angiospernis of the present day. In Europe during 
the earlier part of the Cretaceous period, it appears to have closely 
resembled the vegetation of the previous ages, for the same genera 
of ferns, eycads, and conifers, which formed the Jurassic woodlands, 
are found in the rocks. Yet that angiospernis must have already 
existed is made certain by the sudden appearance of numerous forms 
of that class, at the base of the Upper Cretaceous formations in Saxony 
and Bohemia, whence forms of Acer , Alims, Credneria, Salir , and other 
dicotyledons have been obtained. Similar evidence of the appearance 



' Pig. 44G.—-Cretaceous Plants. 

u, Quercus rinkiana (g); h, Ciuuai!. sozannense (§); r, Ficus atavina (g) ; if, Sassafras 
recurvata (3); r, Juglans arctica (1). 

of Quercus, Sassafras, Flat anus,’ and many other dicotyledons, in the 
midst of abundant ferns and cycads, has been obtained from the Lower 
Cretaceous series of the Spanish peninsula and the United States. Still 
more varied and abundant is the flora preserved in the Upper Cretaceous 
formations in Westphalia, from which many species of dicotyledonous 
plants have been obtained, belonging to the genera Pop ulus, Myrica, Quercus, 
Ficus, Credneria, Viburnum, Eucalyptus, &c., besides algae, ferns, cycads, 
conifers, and various monocotyledons (Fig. 446). 1 Another rich Cretaceous 

1 Hosius and Von der Marck, ‘ c Die Flora der \Vestfalisclien Krekleformation, ’’ 
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flora, found in tlie corresponding beds at Aix-la-Chapelle, includes numerous 
ferns ( Gleicheaia, Lygodkvm, Lnnmtes, Aspleuium, Pteridoleimma ), conifers 
(Sequoia,Cuaninghamites), angiosperms, Caulinites,Dry'>j>h>/]Ju.n ( . Myri'-nphylhhn. 
Ficus , Laurojdiyllum, and three or four kinds of screw-pine ( Pandanus )d 
The prevalent forms which give so modem an aspect to this flora, and 
which occur also in Westphalia, have been regarded by some botanists as 
Proteaceae, and have even been referred to genera still living in Australia 
or at the Cape of G-ood Hope. The climate of Europe, at the close of 
the Cretaceous period, was doubtless greatly warmer than that which 
now prevails, and nourished a vegetation like that of some parts of 
Australia or the Cape. Further information has been afforded regarding 
the extension of this flora by the discovery in North Greenland of a 
remarkable series of fossil-plants, of which Heer described nearly 200 
species, including more than 40 kinds of ferns, with club-mosses, horsetail 
reeds, cvcads (Uycas, Podoza miles, Ofommitcs, Zamites ), ginkgoaceee ( Ginkgo, 
Baiera ), conifers (Juniperus, Thuyiies, Sequoia, Bammara, Pirns, Ac.), 
monocotyledons (Arundo, Potamogeton, Ac.), and many dicotyledons, 
including forms of poplar, myrica, oak, fig, walnut, plane, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, ivy, aralia, dogwood, magnolia, eucalyptus, ilex, buckthorn, 
cassia, and others. 2 

In North America, also, abundant remains of a similar vegetation 
have been obtained from the Potomac formation and the Cretaceous 
rocks of the West. The Laramie group of strata in particular has 
yielded a remarkably large and varied flora. Out of more than 100 
species of dicotyledonous angiosperms there found, half are related to* 
still living American trees. Among them are species of oak, willow, 
beech, plane, poplar, maple, hickory, fig, tulip-tree, sassafras, laurel, 
cinnamon, buckthorn, together with ferns, American palms (sabal, 
Flabellaria), conifers, and cycads. 8 The Potomac formation of Virginia 
and Maryland has a special interest from its age. It is referred with 
some probability to the Neoeomian period, and it had, up to the year 
1895, yielded about 198 genera and 737 species of plants. These included 
31 genera of ferns, 14 of cycads, 34 of conifers, and 8 of monocotyledons. 
But besides this assemblage, which is distinctly Mesozoic in character, 
the deposits have furnished no fewer than 92 genera and 330 species 
of dicotyledons. Of these higher forms of vegetation the more peculiar 
seem to be what are known as £c generalised types,’ 7 indicating the great 
antiquity of the flora. But among the genera there are found Aralia, 
Ginnaimmum, Ficus, Hedera, Ilex, Jnglans, Juniperus, Laurus, Magnolia 
(5 species), Myrica , Platanus, Quercus , Bhamnus, Salix, Sassafras , VilmrnumS 

Palmaitogniphica, xxvi. (1880) p. 125. The total flora described by these observers is 
made up of 85 species from the Upper and 20 species from the Lower Cretaceous beds. 

1 Debey and Ettingshausen, JJcnksch . AhcuL Wien. xvi. (1859), xvii. (1860). T. Lang, 
Z. I). (T m G. 1890, p. 658. H. von Dechen, as cited posted, p. 1204. 

2 ‘Flora Fossilis Arctioa,’ vols. vi. and vii. (1882-83). 

:! For a synopsis of the Laramie flora see L. F. Ward, Cth Ann. liej). ZJ.S. G. S. 1885 ; 
see also Newberry, Monograph x'xxv. XT. 8. G. 8. (1898). 

4 W. M. Fontaine, ‘The Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora,’ Mu nog. xv. XT. 8. G. 8+ 
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The known Cretaceous fauna is tolerably extensive. Foraminifera 
now reached an importance as rock-builders which they had never before 



a 



Fig. 441.—Cretaceous Foraminifera. 

a, Gaudryina pupoides, D’Orb. ; b, Globigerina cretacea, D’Orb. ; Cristellaria 
rotulata, D’Orb. (all magnified). 


attained. Their remains are abundant in the white chalk of the northern 
European basin, and some of the hard limestones of the southern basin 
_ are mainly composed of their aggregated 

shells. The glauconite grains of many of 
the greenish strata are the internal casts of 
foraminiferous shells (see pp. 181, 627). 
Some of the more frequent genera are Alveo- 
lina, Ammotliscus , Buliniina , Calcarim, Crist el- 
laria , Diseorbina , Globigerina , Lagena , Margin-- 
ulina, Orbitolina , Pol i/innrjnilna, Hot alia , and 
Textularia (Fig. 447). 1 liadiolaria have been 
found abundantly in some parts of the 
system, but their skeletons appear to be 
liable to alteration when entombed in a silt 
of mixed siliceous and calcareous composi¬ 
tion, which may account for their dis¬ 
appearance from strata in which they 
might have been expected to occur. 2 
Representatives of the Liosphserids, Astro- 
sphaerids, Staurosphaericls, Discoids, Cyrtoids, 
and Stephoids have been detected in the 
Cretaceous series. 3 Calcareous Sponges are of frequent 
occurrence, as in the genera Peronidella , Corynella, Earroisia , while 
siliceous forms must have swarmed on the floor of the Cretaceous 
seas, for their siliceous spicules are abundant, entire individuals are not 
uncommon, and they appear to have mainly contributed to the formation 



Fig. 44S.—Cretaceous Sponges. 

Siphonia tulipa, Zitt. (4); b, Ventri¬ 
culites decurrens, var. tenuiplicatus, 
Smith (-!)• 


English 


(1889) ; L. F. Ward, 15 th Ann. Hep. U.K <J. A. (1895), pp. 386-393. See also 0. 
Feistmantel, Z. I). <*. <f. 1888, p. 27. 

1 For a catalogue of Cretaceous foraminifera see T. Rupert Jones, (hoi. Mag. 1900, p, 
225; alsoF. Chapman, (). J. U. A. 1. (1894), p. 726. The foraminifera of the Aix-1&-Chapelle 
Chalk are described by J. Beissel, Ahhandl. Preuss. (hoi. Landasanst. Neue Folg. Heft 3. 

■ 2 W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne, Q. J. (1. A. li. (1895) p. 600. 

3 Mr. W. M. Holmes has described 20 genera and 41 species from the Upper Chalk of 
Ooulsdon, Surrey, Q. J. U. A. Ivi. (1900) p. 694. See also the work of M. Cayeux. 
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of the important accumulations of flint and chert. 1 Characteristic-siliceous 
genera (Fig. 448) are Siphonia, Codopiychkun , Coscinopora, Ventriculites, 
Cephalites, and Plocoscyphia and Stauronemu. Undoubtedly sponges, as 
well as radiolaria, secreted an enormous quantity of silica from the water 
of the Cretaceous sea, and though the hints are certainly not due merely 
to the direct action of these organisms alone, amorphous silica may have 
been aggregated by a process of chemical elimination round dead sponges 
or other organisms (p. 625). Mollusks and urchins have been completely 
silicified in the Chalk. 

On the whole, Corals are not abundant in Cretaceous deposits. 
They seem to have been chiefly solitary forms, though in the Maestricht 
beds of Denmark, the Faxoe coral - limestone, the Neocomian and 




Fig-. 441).—Upper Cretaceous Echinoids. 

tf, Galerites (Echinoeonus) couicus, Brey. (-Galeritos ulbo-galerus, Lam.) ( 5 ); h, Auanchytes 
ovatus (—Eehinocorys vulgatus, Leske) (l ); c, Micraster cor-angninum, Klein Q), 

Turonian series of France, the Turonian rocks of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, true reefs have been met with, and the corals of Gosau are 
well known. Some of the more characteristic genera are Trocliocyathus , 
Gtr>i"i,lujlU'i, Trochosmilia , PamsmibkMicrobacia, Oydoliies, and liolocydis . 
Sea-urchins are conspicuous among the fossils of the Cretaceous system. 
A few of their genera are also Jurassic, while a not inconsiderable 
number still live in the present ocean. One of the most striking results 
of modern deep-sea dredging is the discovery of so many genera of 
echinoids, either identical with, or very nearly resembling, those of the 

1 See on Sponge spicules, papers by Professor Sollas, Ann. May. Mat. Hist. ser. 5, vi. 
and memfirs by Dr. G. J. Hinde, ‘Fossil Sponge Spicules/ Munich, 1880 ; £ Gat. of Fossil 
Sponges, British Museum/ 1883 ; Phil. Trans . vol. elxxvi. p. 403, 1886; ‘British Fossil 
Sponges,’ Pal. Soc. vol. xl. xli. 1887-88. The sponge spicules of the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks are very generally in the condition of amorphous or colloid silica ; those of the Lower 
Cretaceous are frequently of crystalline silica. 
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Cretaceous period, and having thus an unexpectedly antique character. 1 
Some of the most abundant and typical Cretaceous genera (Fig. 449) are 
Cidads , Orfhondaris, Saleiria, Hemicidaris, Pseudodiadema, Cyphosoma, 
Echmocyphus, Conod ypeus, Echhiocyamus , Gahrites (Echino conus), Anorthopygus, 
Colly dies, Anauchyies ( EcJnnoeorys ), Echinosyxttagus ( Toxaster), Elolaster, 
Micraster, Hcmiader, Eemipneudes , Cardicister , Py gurus, Echinobrissus 
(Nudeolifes), JHscoidea , Phymosorna {Cyphosoma). The Crinoids continue to 
be represented in the Cretaceous system, of which Marsupites, Uintacrinus, 
Phyllocriuus, and Bourgmticdnus are characteristic. Star-fishes are 
common on some horizons, particularly species of Calliderma, Pentagonsster, 
and other genera. 2 

Polyzoa abound in some parts of the system, especially in the upper 
formations, from which D’Orbigny described no fewer than 850 species. 



h 


Fig. 450. —Cretaceous Bracliiopods. 

a, Terebratula carnea, Sow. (§); h, Lyra (Terebrirostra) lyra, Sow. (§); c, Rliynclionella 
plicatilis, var. octoplicata, Sow._Q. 

Some of the more frequent genera are Cellaria, Ouydiordlo, Membra,nipora, 
Micropora, Stomatopora , Proboscina , Bermicea , Crisina, and Entalophorad The 
Brachiopods (Fig. 450) are abundantly represented by Ehynchonellids and 
Terebratulids, characteristic types being species of Rhynchonella, Peregrin- 
ella , Terebratula, Magas, Terebratulma , Terebratella, Kingena, Lyra {Terebri¬ 
rostra), Trigonosemus (.Fissirostra), besides representatives of the ancient 
Lingulids, Discinacea, Craniacea, and Theeidiidse. 

Among the most abundant genera of Lamellibranchs 4 (Fig. 454) are 

1 A. Agassiz, u Report on Echinoidea,” Challenger Expedition, vol. iii. p. 25. Dr. A. 
AY. Rowe has shown the great value of the genus Micraster for purposes of zonal arrange¬ 
ment in the Chalk, Q. J. (f. S. lv. (1899) p. 494. 

2 The regular echinids of the Chalk as found in North Germany are described by C. 

Schliiter, Ahhandt. Preuss. Cfeol. Landesanst. Neue Eolg. Heft 5. The Cretaceous 
Asteroidea are described by AV. P. Sladen in the volumes of the Palseontograph. Soc. 1891- 
1893. Y 

3 See J. AV. Gregory, ‘Catalogue of Fossil Bryozoa in the British Museum : The Creta¬ 
ceous Bryozoa/ 1899. 

4 An important contribution to this part of the palaeontology of the system is the mono¬ 
graph by Mr. FI. Woods, ‘The Cretaceous Lamellibranchs of England,’ Palccontogra,ph, Soc. 
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Inocemmus, Gervillia , Amelia, Exogym , Chianti;s, Spondylus, Lima , 



<7 


Fig. 451.—Cretaceous Lamellibranehs. 

a, Exogyra columba, Lam. (1); 5, Ostrea vesicnlaris, Lain, (t); Ostrea (Aloctryonia) earinata, 
Lam. (£); <7, Spondylus spinosus, Desli. (§) ; <•, Inoeeramus Cuvieri, Sow. (young-spec.) (.V). 



a b 

Pig. 452.—Cretaceous Lamellibranchs. 

a, Hi^purites (Batolites) organisans, JDestn. (nat. size); 5, .Iiequionia ammonia, D’Orb. (J). 

Plicatula , Peden , Perm, Modiola , Trigonia , Isocardia, Oardium , 9 Terms, and 

1899-1902. The bivalves and gasteropoda of the German and Dutch Neocomian rocks are 
described in Heft 81, Neue Folge, of the AbhandL Pmm. Oeol. LandemnaL 

VOL. XI ' 2 H 
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Exogifra are specially characteristic, but still more so are the families of 
Monopleurids, Caprinids, Radioliticls, and Hippuritids. These singular 
forms are entirely confined to the Cretaceous system: their most common 
genera (Fig. 452) being Monopleura, Caprina, Caprinula, Caprotim , 
Radiolites, Sphmrulitcs, and Hippurites , to which may be added the diceratid 
genus Pequienia so characteristic of the Lower Cretaceous formations of 



Fig. 453.—Cretaceous Ceplialopods. 

«, Turrilites costatus, Lam. (-1); h, Crioceras Emend, Lev. (£); e, Baculites anceps, Lam. (A); 
d, Acanthoceras rotliomagense, Brong. (1); <», Scliloenbacliia varians, Sow. (;]). 


Southern Europe. 1 Hence, according to present knowledge, the occurrence 
of these families in a limestone suffices to indicate the Cretaceous age of 
the rock. The Gasteropods are represented by the genera Pleurotomaria, 
Emarginula, Solarmm, -Turbo, Trocluts, JJejanira, NoMca, Glaucoma, flenthium, 
Aporrhais, Strombus, Pseudoliva, Fits us, Fasciolaria, Volntilithes, Oliva , Pleuro - 
tama, Conus, Admnella, Avellaua, and many more. 

1 For a study of the Rvdistes, see tlie Memoir by H. Douville, Mem. Hoc. dial. France 
(3), i. (1890) ; ii. (1892). 
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' Cephalopods (Figs, 453-455) are abundant in the Anglo-Parisian basin 
and thence eastwards, but are comparatively infrequent in the south 
European Cretaceous area. To the geologist, they have a value similar 
to those of the Jurassic system, as distinct species are believed to be 
restricted in their range to particular horizons, which have by their means 



d 


Fig. 454.—Cretaceous Cephalopods. 

a, Ancyloeeras matheroniaimm, D’Qrb. (1); b, Hamites attenuates, Sow. (4); 
v, Hamites bituberculatus, D’Orb.; d, Scapliites asqualis, Sow. 

m 

been identified from district to district. To the student of the history 
of life, they have a special interest, as they include the last of the great 
Mesozoic tribes of the Ammonites and Belemnites. These organisms 
continue abundant up to the top of the Cretaceous system, and then 
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disappear from the European geological record. 1 Cephalopodoixs life, 
though manifestly on the decline, was still displayed in many varied 
types in the Cretaceous seas. It included some old Ammonite genera 
such as Phylloceras and RarJr.^vnfi. «omc of which had continued from older 
Jurassic time. A rcuKii/knbh* hui.u'v, in the Cretaceous types is the 
number of uncoiled or irregularly coiled forms which now make their 
appearance. These singular shapes are regarded by some naturalists as 
evidences of degeneration, due perhaps to some widespread geographical 
conditions unfavourable to the further advance of ammonoid development, 
by other writers as indications of the senility of the race. They are not 
made the basis of classification, which is now founded mainly on the 
peculiarities of the sutures and saddles. The same family may thus 
include ordinary coiled and uncoiled or even straight forms, and the same 



Fig. 405.—Upper Cretaceous Cephalopoda. 

a , Actinocamax plenns (formerly Belenmitella plena), Blainv. ( 4 ) ; b, Belemnitella mucronata, 
Schloth. (|); e, Nautilus danicus, Sell loth. Q). 


shell may be a normal ammonite in its earlier life and more or less 
completely uncoiled in its later stages. Some of these curious aberrations 
from the normal ammonoid type are represented in Figs. 453 and 454. 
Characteristic and peculiar Cretaceous Tetrabranchiates are Tetragmdtes , 
Scwphiies , Ptychocems , Macroscaphites , Baculites , Ropliies , Sphenodismts, 
Placenticeras, Douvilleiceras , Acanthoceras , Hamit,es, Anisoceras, Turrilites , 
Anq/loceras , Crioceras , Mammites, Peroniceras , Prionotropis, SchlcenbacJda , 

1 No abrupt disappearance of a whole widely-diffused fauna probably ever took place. 
The cessation of Ammonites with the Cretaceous system in Europe can only mean that in this 
area there intervened between the deposition of the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata a long 
interval, marked by such physical revolutions as to extirpate Ammonites from that region. 
That the tribe continued elsewhere to live on into Tertiary time appears to be proved by the 
occurrence of some Ammonite remains in the oldest Tertiary beds of California. A. Heilprin, 
* Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Paleontology of the United States,’ Philadelphia, 
1884, p. 102. 
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Tissotia. The dibranchiate Cephalopods are represented by species of 
Belemnites, Belemnitella, Adinocamax (Upper Cretaceous), Belemnoteuthis, 
and Adinosepia. 

Vertebrate remains have been obtained in some number from the 
Cretaceous rocks. Fish are represented by scattered teeth, scales, or 
bones, sometimes by more entire skeletons. Among the Elasmobranch 
genera are Ptyckodus , Hyhodns, Acrodus, Lamna , Oxyrhina, and Hemipristis. 
The ganoids include Macropomci, Pholidurus, Gyrodus, Lepidotus , Amiopsis, 
and others. But the most notable aspect of the fish fauna of the 
Cretaceous seas was the marked predominance of forms that possessed 
a completely ossified internal skeleton. These types, the ancestors of the 
ordinary teleostean tribes of the present day, began their existence in the 
Liassic period, perhaps even earlier. The most important primitive 
families among them were the Elopidae ( Elopopsis , Osmeroides, Pachyrhizodus) 
and the Ichthyodectidse, represented by the genera Ichthyodedes , Portheus, 
Cladocydus , Sanrodon , and others. Among the modern families which can 



be traced back into the Cretaceous period are those of the herrings or 
Clupeidae (D-iplomydud), the eels or Muroenidse (Urendielys), the sea-breams 
or Sparidse, and the Berycida?, which appear in a number of genera 
(Sphenocephalus, Acrogastn , Pycnosterinx , Hoplopteryx, Fig. 456, Homonotus). 
Other types are Platycormus, Berycopm , AipicMhys, Cimolidithys, Enchodus. 1 

Reptilian life has not been so abundantly preserved in the Cretaceous 
as in the Jurassic system, nor are the forms so varied. In the European 
area the remains of Chelonians of several genera (Chelone, PJdnochelys) 
have been recovered. The last of the tribe of deinosaurs died out 
towards the close of the Cretaceous period. Among the Cretaceous 
forms of this order are the Megalosaurus and Ornithopsis, which survived 
from Jurassic time ; other genera are Aemvthopholis, Hylmosaurus , Hypsilo- 
phodon, Polacanthus, Titanosaums , Uedisaurus. IguanodO'Yi is the most 
familiar type among them (Fig. 457), some of its teeth and bones having 
been first found many years ago in the Wealden series of Sussex, while in 

1 A. S- Woodward’s 4 Catalogue of Fossil Fishes ’ (British Museum), Part IY. 1901. 
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recent years, almost entire skeletons have been disinterred from tbe ancient 
alluvium filling up ravines or valleys of tbe Cretaceous period in Belgium. 



aown. Like other deinosaurs, 
bologists have differed in opinion 
erect. M.. Dollo, who has had 
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the advantage of working out the structure of the wonderfully perfect 
Belgian specimens, believes that the animal moved on its hind legs, which 
are disproportionately longer than the fore ones. Its powerful tail 
obviously served as an organ of propulsion in the water, and likewise to 
balance the creature as it walked. Its strange fore-limbs, armed with 
spurs on the digits, doubtless enabled it to defend itself from its car¬ 
nivorous congeners ; it was itself herbivorous. 1 Among Cretaceous rocks 
the order of Squamata (lizards) is represented by Coniosaurus, Dolichosaurus, 
and Leiodon. The gigantic Mosasaurus, placed among lacertilians by Owen, 
but among “ pythonomorphs ” by Cope, is estimated to have had a length 
of 7 5 feet, and was furnished with fin-like paddles, by which it moved 
through the water. True crocodiles frequented the rivers of the period, 
for the remains of several genera have been recognised (Goniopholis, Pholido- 
saurus , Heterosuchus, Suchosaurus). The ichthyosaurs, represented by 
Ichthyosaurus, and plesiosaurs ( Cimoliosaurus , Polyptychodon) were still to be 
seen in the Cretaceous seas of Europe. The pterosaurs likewise con¬ 
tinued to be inhabitants of the land, for the bones of several species of 
pterodactyle have been found (Ornithocheirus, Pteranodon). These remains 
are usually met with in scattered bones, only found at rare intervals and 
wide apart. In a few places, however, reptilian remains have been dis¬ 
interred in such numbers from local deposits as to show how much more 
knowledge may yet be acquired from the fortunate discovery of other 
similar accumulations. One of the most remarkable of these exceptional 
deposits is the hard clay above referred to as filling up some deep valley¬ 
shaped depressions in the Carboniferous rocks near Bernissart in Belgium, 
and which has been unexpectedly encountered at a depth of more than 
1000 feet below the surface in mining for coal. These precipitous defiles 
were evidently valleys in Cretaceous times, in which fine silt accumulated, 
and wherein carcases of the reptiles of the time were quietly covered up 
and preserved, together with remains of the river chelonians and fishes, 
as well as of the ferns that grew on the cliffs overhead. These deposits 
have remained undisturbed under the deep cover of later rocks. 2 Again, 
from the so-called “ Cambridge Greensand ”—a bed about 1 foot thick 
lying at the base of the Chalk of Cambridge, and largely worked for the 
phosphate of lime which is supplied by phosphatic nodules and phosphated 
fossils—there have been exhumed the remains of several chelonians, the 
great deinosaur Acanthopholis , several species of Plesiosaurs (Cimoliosaurus, 
Polyptychodon), 5 or 6 species of Ichthyosaurus, 10 species of Ornithocheirus 
—from the size of a pigeon upwards, one of them having a spread of 
wing amounting to 25 feet,—a crocodilian, and some others. From the 
same limited horizon also the bones of at least two species of birds 
(Enaliornis) have been obtained. 

The most astonishing additions to our knowledge of ancient 
reptilian 1 life have been made from the Cretaceous rocks of western 

1 Mantell’s ‘Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex,’ 1827. Dollo, Bull. Mm. Roy. 
Belgique , ii. (1883). Ann. ScL GeoL xvi. (1883) No. 6. 

2 E. Dupont, Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg. 2° sw. xlvi. (1878) p. 387. E. Van den Broeck, 
Soc. Belg. Giol. 1898, and posted, p. 1198. 
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North America, chiefly by Professors Leidy, Marsh, and Cope. 1 Accord¬ 
ing to an enumeration made some years ago by Cope, but which is 
now below the truth, there were known 18 species of deinosaurs, 4 
pterosaurs, 14 crocodilians, 13 sauropterygians or sea - saurians, 48 
testudinates (turtles, &c.), and 50 pythonomorphs or sea-serpents. One 
of the most extraordinary of reptilian types was the Elasmoscmirus —a 
huge snake-like form 40 feet long, with slim arrow-shaped head on a 
swan-like neck rising 20 feet out of the water. This formidable sea- 
monster “ probably often swam many feet below the surface, raising 
the head to the distant air for a breath, then withdrawing it and explor¬ 
ing the depths 40 feet below without altering the position of its body. 
It must have wandered far from land, and that many kinds of fishes 
formed its food is shown by the teeth and scales found in the position of 
its stomach ” (Cope). The real rulers of the American Cretaceous 
waters were the pythonomorphic saurians or sea-serpents, in which 
group Cope includes forms like Mosasaums, whereof more than 40 species 
have been discovered. Some of them attained a length of 75 feet or 
more. They possessed a remarkable elongation of form, particularly in 
the tail; their heads were large, flat, and conic, with eyes directed partly 
upwards. They swam by means of two pairs of paddles, like the 
flippers of the whale, and the eel-like strokes of their flattened tail. 
Like snakes, they had four rows of formidable teeth on the roof of the 
mouth, which served as weapons for seizing their prey. But the most 
remarkable feature in these creatures was the unique arrrangement for 
permitting them to swallow their prey entire, in the manner of snakes. 
Bach half of the lower jaw was articulated at a point nearly midway 
between the ear and the chin, so as greatly to widen the space between 
the jaws, and the throat must, consequently, have been loose and baggy 
like a pelican’s. The deinosaurs were likewise well represented on the 
shores of the American waters. Among the known forms are Trachodon, 
(Hadromurus), a kangaroo-like creature resembling the Iguanodon, and 
about 28 feet long; Didonins, a closely allied, perhaps identical, form 
with a bird-like head and spatulate beak, probably frequenting the lakes 
and wading there for succulent vegetable food, interesting from its 
occurrence in the Laramie group of beds at the very close of the 
Cretaceous series; and Lzelaps, which probably also walked erect, and 
resembled the Megalosaurus. Still more gigantic was the allied Ornitho- 
tarsus, which is supposed to have had a length of 35 feet. There were 
also in later Cretaceous time strange horned deinosaurs such as 
Cemtofs which, attaining a length of 25 or 30 feet, had a massive body, 
a pair of large and powerful horns, and a peculiar dermal armour. 
Akin to it were various deinosaurs united in the genus Tricemtojis, so 
named from the third rhinoceros-like nasal horn. Some of their skulls 
exceeded 6 feet in length, exclusive of the horny beak, and € feet in 

1 Leidy, Smithson. Gontrib. 1865, No. 192 ; Rep. U.S. GeoL and Geograph. Survey of 
Territories , vol. i. (1873). Cope, Rep. U.S. Geol. and Geograph. Survey of Territories , 
vol. ii. (1875) ; Amer. Naturalist , 1878 et seq. Marsh, Amer. Journ. Science, numerous 
papers in 3rd series, vols. i.-lv. 
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Chelonians one gigantic species is supposed to have measured upwards of 
15 feet between the tips of the flippers. 

The remains of birds have been met with both in Europe and in 
America among Cretaceous rocks. From the Cambridge Greensand, as 
above noticed, bones of at least two species, referred to the genus Enaliorni,% 



Fig. 450.—Cretaceous Bird. 
Ichthyornis victor, Marsh (I). 


have been obtained. These creatures are regarded by Professor Seeley 
as having osteological characters that place them with the m existing 
natatorial birds. 1 From the American Cretaceous rocks nine genera and 
twenty species, represented by the remains of about 120 individuals, 
have been obtained. Among these by far the most remarkable are the 
1 Q. J. G. S. 1876, p. 496. 
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Odontornith.es, or toothed birds, from the Cretaceous beds of Kansas. 
Professor Marsh, who described these wonderfully preserved forms, 
pointed out the interesting evidence they furnish of a reptilian ancestry. 1 
In the most important and indeed unique genus, named by him 
ffesperornis (Fig. 458), the jaws were furnished with teeth implanted in 
a common alveolar groove, as in Ichthyosaurus ; the wings were 
rudimentary or aborted, so that locomotion must have been entirely 
performed by the powerful hind limbs, with the aid of a broad, flat, 
beaver-like tail, which no doubt materially helped in steering the 
creature through the water. It must have been an admirable diver. 
Its long flexible neck and powerful toothed jaws would enable it to catch 
the most agile fish, while, as the lower jaws were united in front only 
by cartilage, as in serpents, and had on each side a joint that admitted 
of some motion, it had the power of swallowing almost any size of prey. 
Hesperornis regalis, the type species, must have measured about 6 feet 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and presented some 
resemblance to an ostrich. Of the other genera, Ichthyornis (Fig. 459) 
and Apatornis were distinguished by some types of structure pointing 
backward to a very lowly ancestry. They appear to have been small, 
tern-like birds, with powerful wings but small legs and feet. They 
possessed reptile-like skulls, with teeth set in sockets, but their vertebrae 
were bi-concave, like those of fishes. There were likewise forms which 
have been grouped in the genera Graculmuu, s, Laornis, Palmstringa, and 
Telmaiornk. Altogether the earliest known birds present characters of 
strong affinity with the Deinosaurs and Pterodactyles. 2 

Though mammalian remains had long been known to occur in the 
Triassic and Jurassic formations, none had been obtained from Cretaceous 
rocks, and this absence was all the more remarkable from the great 
abundance and perfect preservation of the reptilian forms in these rocks. 
But the blank was eventually filled by the remarkable discovery in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks of Dakota and Wyoming of a large series of 
jaws, teeth, and different parts of the skeletons of small mammals belonging 
to many individuals, and including not a few genera and species. They 
were found associated with remains of deinosaurs, crocodiles, turtles, 
ganoid fishes, and invertebrate fossils indicating brackish or fresh-water 
conditions. • The mammalian forms show close affinities to the Triassic 
and Jurassic types. There are several distinct genera of small marsu¬ 
pials, others seem to be allied to the monotremes, but there are no 
carnivores, rodents, or ungulates. The genera proposed for them by 
Professor Marsh are Cimolomys, Gimolodon, JVanomys, JDipriodon, Tripriodm, 
Selenacodon, TIalodon, Gamptomus, Dryolestes, Didelphops, Gimoleties, Pediomys, 
Stagodon, Platacodon, Oracodon, and Allacodon? More recently the discovery 

1 ‘ Od^ntornithes,’ being vol. i. of Memoirs of Peabody Museum of Yale College, and 
.also vol. vii. of GeoL Explor . 40^ Parallel; “Birds with Teeth,” Rep. U.S. G. S. 1881- 
1882, p. 45 ; Amer. Jowm. Sei, iii. (1897), on the affinities of Hesperornis. 

2 See Marsh, U.S, G. S. Report , 1881-82, p. 86. 

s Marsh, Amer. Jowm, Sci. xxxviii. (1889), pp. 81, 177 ; xliii. (1892), p. 249. Some 
of Marsh’s genera are regarded by Prof. Osborn as having been pre-uamed by Cope. Thus 
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of a single small tooth, in the Wealden series of Hastings was the first trace 
of mammalian life found in the Cretaceous formations of Europe. The 
specimen has been provisionally referred to the Purbeckian genus 
Plagiaidax. 1 


§ 2. Local Development. 

The Cretaceous system, in many detached areas, covers a large extent of Europe, 
and includes records not only of former seas but of lakes, rivers, and dry lands. Pro in 
the south-west of England it spreads across the north of France, up to the base of the 
ancient central plateau of that country. Eastwards it ranges beneath the Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary deposits of the great plain, appearing on the north side at the southern 
end of Scandinavia and in Denmark, on the south side in Belgium and Hanover, round 
the flanks of the Harz, in Bohemia and Poland, eastwards into Russia, where it covers 
many thousand square miles, up to the southern end of the Ural chain. To the south 
of the central axis in France, it underlies the great basin of the Garonne, flanks the 
chain of the Pyrenees on both sides, spreads out largely over the eastern side of the 
Spanish tableland, and reappears on the west side of the crystalline axis of that region 
along the coast of Portugal. It is seen at intervals along the north and south fronts of 
the Alps, extending down the valley of the Rhone to the Mediterranean, ranging along 
the chain of the Apennines into Sicily and the north of Africa, and widening out from 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic through Greece, and along the northern base of the 
Balkans to the Black Sea, round the southern shores of which it passes in its progress 
into Asia, where it again covers an enormous area. 

Hor is the system less prominent in the Hew World. In North America it spreads 
over enormous tracts of country and displays, on a still greater scale, the same wide 
variety of sediments as in Europe. It runs along the eastern margin of the United 
States, rising from under the Tertiary formations as a narrow strip which sweeps round 
the southern end of the long Alleghany chain into Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
On the western side of the Mississippi valley it spreads over Texas and southwards over 
most,of Mexico. In the interior, farther north, it extends over the sites of what were 
probably vast sheets of fresh water, while on the Pacific slope if is largely developed in a, 
thick series of formations which stretch northwards into British Columbia. 

While there is sufficient paleontological similarity to allow a general parallelism to 
be.drawn among the Cretaceous rocks of western Europe, there are yet strongly marked 
differences pointing to very distinct conditions of life, and probably, in many cases, to 
disconnected areas of deposit. Having regard to these geographical variations, a 
distinct northern and southern province, as above stated (p/ll62), can be recognised ; 
but Giimbel has proposed a further grouping into three great regions : (1) the northern 
province, or area of White Chalk with Belemnitella, comprising England, northern 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Westphalia, &c. ; (2) the Hcrcynian province, or area of 
Exorjym columba ., embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Saxony, Silesia, and Central Bavaria ; 
and (3) the southern province, or area of Hippurites, including the regions of France 
south of the basin of the Seine, the Alps, and southern Europe. 2 

Britain. 3 The Purbeck beds (p. 1 146) bring before us evidence of a great change in 

Marsh’s Oimolomys is said to be Cope’s Ptilodus, and his 
“ u PP er Cretaceous Mammals,” Bull. Amer. 3Ins. A r at. Hist v. (1893), p. 314. 

1 A. Smith Woodward, Nature, xlv. (1891), p. 164. ’ r 

2 ‘ Geognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Grenzgebirg.’ 

s Consult Conybeare and Phillips, ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 1822. Fitton Auu 
Philos. 2nd ser. viii. 379 ; Trans. OeoL Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. 103. Dixon’s ‘Geology of Sussex,’ 
edit. T. Rupert Jones, 1878. Phillips’s ‘Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley.’ 11. 
B. Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ 2ud edit. H. W. Bristow’s ‘ The Isle of 
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Lower Cretaceous (Keocomian *).—Between the top of the Jurassic system and 
the stage known as the Gault, there occurs an important series of deposits to which, 
from their great development in the neighbourhood of Keuchatel in Switzerland, the 
name of Keocomian lias been given. This series, as already remarked, is represented in 
England by two distinct types of strata. In the southern counties, from the Isle of 
Purbeck to the coast of Kent, there occurs a thick series of fresh-water sands and clays 
termed the Wealden series. These strata pass up into a minor marine group known as 
the Lower Greensand, in which some of the characteristic fossils of the Upper Keocomian 
rocks occur. The Wealden beds of England therefore form a fiuviatile equivalent of 
the continental Keocomian formations, while the Lower Greensand represents the later 
marginal deposits of the Keocomian sea, which gradually usurped the place of the Wealden 
estuary. The second type, seen in the tract of country extending from Lincolnshire into 
Yorkshire, contains the deposits of deeper water, forming the westward extension of an 
important series of marine formations which stretch for a long way into Central Europe. 

Keocomian. 1 2 3 —The marine Keocomian strata of England are well exposed on the 
cliffs of the Yorkshire coast at Filey, w r here they occur in an argillaceous deposit long 
known as the Speeton Clay. This deposit is now shown to contain an interesting 
continuous section of marine strata from the Khneridge Clay to the top of the Lower 
Cretaceous, or even into the Upper Cretaceous series. It has been carefully studied by 
Mr. Lamplugh and by Professors Pavlow and Kikitin, by whom it has been brought 
into comparison with the Keocomian rocks of Russia. The lower part of the Speeton 
Clay consists of hard dark bituminous shales with large septarian nodules and many 
crushed fossils, including species of Perisphinctes , Olcostephanns , Belemnites, Lingula 
ovalis , Piscina laUssi?na, Ostrea gibbosa , Lucina mmuscula, &e. These strata 
are referred to the higher part of the Kimeridge Clay. They are succeeded conformably 
by the zone of Belemnites lateralis, consisting of dark, pale, and banded clays with the 
fossils mentioned in the foregoing table. At the base of the zone lies a “ coprolite 
bed,” and its top is taken at a £C compound nodular bed” rich in fossils. The total 
thickness of this zone is about 34 feet. c< It bridges over the space between undoubtedly 
Jurassic and undoubtedly Cretaceous strata.” It is overlain by the zone of Belemnites 
jaculum, consisting likewise of various dark and striped clays and bands of nodules, the 
whole having a thickness of about 125 feet. The characteristic belemnite ranges 
through 120 feet of the section with hardly any trace of another species. Olcostephanus 
(Astieria) Astieri occurs in the lower part of the zone, 0. (Simbirsidles) inversus and 
Bayed in the centre and 0. ( Simbirsldtes) speetonensis towards the top. An interesting 
pahcontological feature in this zone is the ocurrenee of abundant tests of Echino- 
spatagus cordiformis, a highly characteristic Keocomian type. The zone of Belemnites 
bnmsvicensis is seldom seen in complete section, owing to the slipping of the cliffs and 
the detritus on the foreshore. It consists of dark clays 100 feet thick or more. Above 
it a few feet of mottled green or yellow clays form the top of the Speeton clay. These 
strata compose the zone of Belemnites minimus , and contain also Inoceramus con - 
centricus, I. sulcatus , &c. Some of their fossils are found in the Gault, and they may 
thus represent here the Lower Gault, while the Red Chalk above may be the equivalent 
of the Upper Gault. ;i 

1 Neocomian, from Keocomum, the old name of Neuchatel in Switzerland. 

2 Fitton, Trans. Geol Soc. 2nd. ser. iv. (1837), p. 103 ; Proc. Gcol. ftoc. iv. pp. 198, 208 ; 
Q. J. G. 8. i. Consult on marine Keocomian type Young and Bird, ‘ Survey of the 
Yorkshire goast’ (1828), 2nd edit. pp. 58-64. J. Phillips, ‘Geology of Yorkshire/ p. 124. 
J. Leckenby, Geologist , ii. (1859), p. 9. Bristow’s ‘ Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit, cited on p. 1180 • 
Judd, Q. J. G. 8. xxiv. (1868) 218 ; xxvi. 326 ; xxvii. 207 ; Geol Mag. vii 220. C. J. A. 
Meyer, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. 243 ; xxix. 70. A. Stralian, op. cit. xlii. (1886) p. 486 ; Mm. 
Geol Surv. sheet 84, and the ‘Isle of Purbeck,’ cited on p. 1181. 

3 G. W. Lamplugli, papers cited on p. 1182 ; and A. Pavlow, Q. J. G. 8. Iii. (1896), p. 542. 
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In Lincolnshire the marine Neocomian series is likewise developed. Rising to the 
surface from beneath the Chalk, the highest and lowest strata are chiefly sand and 
sandstone; the middle portion (Tealby series) clays and oolitic ironstones. According 
to Mr. Lam pi ugh, the Spilsby Sandstone and the Claxby Ironstone of this county, 
forming the base of the Neocomian series and resting on Upper Kimeridge shales, are 
equivalents of the zone of Belemnites lateralis at Speeton. The Tealby Clay, which 
overlies them, is regarded as representing the zone of B. jaculam, the Tealby Limestone 
the zone of B. Irunsviccnsis, while the Carstone at the top immediately below the Red 
Chalk is placed on the horizon of the marls with B. minim as. 1 The Carstone ranges 
into Norfolk, and perhaps represents the entire “ Lower Greensand ” of central and 
southern England. 

Wealden. 2 —In the southern counties a very distinct assemblage of strata is met 
with. It consists of a thick series of fluviatile deposits termed Wealden (from the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent, where it is best developed), surmounted by a group of marine 
strata (“ Lower Greensand ”), in which Upper Neocomian fossils occur. It would 
appear that the fresli-water conditions of deposit, which began in the south of England 
towards the close of the Jurassic period, when the Purbeck beds were laid down, con¬ 
tinued during the whole of the long interval marked by the Lower and Middle 
Neocomian formations, and only in Upper Neocomian times finally merged into ordinary 
marine sedimentation. 

Some discussion has arisen as to the correlation of this great 11 u via tile series. We 
have seen that no stratigraphical line can be satisfactorily drawn between the Purbeck 
and Wealden formations, which arc the records of a long period of lacustrine and fluvia¬ 
tile conditions. It was the opinion of Eitton that all these formations should be 
grouped together under the name of Wealden as a series distinct from the oolites below. 
As, however, the evidence of fossils has accumulated, the reptiles, the fishes, and the land- 
plants have been claimed to present a Jurassic rather than a Cretaceous aspect. The 
inclusion of the Wealden formations in the Jurassic system has accordingly been strongly 
advocated, and this view has been adopted by some geologists. 1 ' On the other hand, 
there can he no doubt that the Wealden series passes upward into Upper Neocomian 
strata, and it may be presumed to represent at least in part Lower Neocomian deposits. 
It is .unfortunate that neither in the south nor in the north of England can any 
satisfactory line be traced between the Jurassic and the Cretaceous systems. Until 
further evidence is obtained the Wealden may most conveniently be allowed to remain 
in the Cretaceous division. 

The Wealden series has a thickness of over 2000 feet, and in Sussex and Kent 


consists of the following subdivisions in descending order 

Weald Clay . ,. 1000 feet 

Hastings Sand group composed of— 

3. Tunbridge Wells Sand (with Grinstead Clay) . . 140 to 380 ,, 

2. Wadhurst Clay. 120 ,, 180 ,, 

1. Ashdown Sand (with Fairlight Clays in lower part) . 400 or 500 , 


In the Isle of Wight these subdivisions cannot he made out, and the total visible 
thickness of strata (sandstones, sands, clays, and shales) is only about half of what can 
1 See G. W. Lamplugh, in papers cited on p. 1182; A. J. Jukes-Brownc, “ (Jeology of 
East Lincolnshire,” in Mem. (real. 8un\ sheet 84, 1887. 

- On the Wealden or fluviatile type consult, besides the works quoted on p. 1180, Mantell’s 
‘ Fossils of the South Downs,’ 4to, 1822. Topley, “ Geology of the Weald,” in Mm, Geol. 
Surv, 8vo, 1875. Bristow’s “Geology of the Isle of Wight,” 2nd edit. (1889), in Mem. UeoL 
Surt\ , gives a list of Wealden fossils at p. 258. 

3 See O. Marsh, Amer. Jowrn. tici. i. (1896), p. 224 ; A. Smith Woodward, Urol. Mag . 
(1896), p. 69. A. C. Seward, Nature, liii. (1896), p. 462 ; “ Catalogue of Mesozoic Plants in 
British Museum—the Wealden Flora ” (1895), p. 240 ; E. van den Broeck, Bull. >%c. Bdg. 
(Mol. xiv. (1900). G. W. Lamplugli, Ueol. Mag. (1900), p. 443. A. Pavlow, Q. J, U. K lii. 
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be observed on the mainland farther east, but the base of the series is concealed. 
Westward, in the Isle of Purbeek, on the coast of Dorsetshire, the Wealden strata are 
exposed on the shore, and are estimated to be more than 2000 feet thick, but they 
are there beginning to thin out westward. 

The sandy and clayey sediments composing the Wealden series precisely resemble 
the deposits of a modern delta. That such was really their origin is borne out by their 
organic remains, which include terrestrial plants (Ohara, Cladojohlcbis , Bmnettites 
(Oycadeoidea), Teingskya, Equisefites , Fiiionia, Microdidyon , Malawi dimn, Binites , 
Buffordia , Sayniopteris, Sphcnnpteris , Thuytes, JFcidisdia), 1 fresh-water shells ( Unio, 
Cymia , Baludiiia, Mdauopsis, <ke„), with a few estuarine or marine forms, as Ostrea , 
Ee'oyyra, Mytilas , and Viearya, and ganoid fishes ( Lepidntus ), like the gar of American 
rivers. Among the spoils of the land Boated down by the Wealden river were the 
carcases of huge deinosauriau reptiles, winged pterodaetyles and turtles ( Goniopholis , 
JIderosuehus, liylmosaaras, lymnwdou (1 species), Oriiithocheirvs, Oniithopsis , Pcloro- 
sewras , Thai idosaarus, Blesioehdys , Cimol/iusaurus, BolaeantJms, Svdiosaurus, Titano - 
sauras, Vertisau ras). The deltoid formation, in which these remains occur, extends 
in an east and west direction for at least 200, and from north to south for per¬ 
haps 100 miles. Hence the delta may have been nearly 20,000 square miles in area. 
It has been compared with that of the Quorra ; in reality, however, its extent must 
have been greater than its present visible area, for it has suffered from denudation, 
and is to a huge extent concealed under more recent formations. The river probably 
descended from the north-west, draining a wide area, of which the existing mountain 
groups of Britain are perhaps merely fragments. 

Professor Judd proposed the name of “ Punfield Beds” for a group) of strata at 
Puniield Cove in Swanage Bay, which he believed to bridge over the gap between the 
Wealden series and the Lower Greensand, and to show a gradual return of the sea, replacing 
the lluviatile conditions of the Wealden formations. 2 It has since been shown, however, 
tluit no such alternation of deposits exists there, but that the supposed new formation 
is really a part of the Lower Greensand.The line of demarcation at the top of the 
Wealden series is always sharply defined both lithologically and paleontologically. 

Lower Greensand. 4 -The Wealden series is succeeded conformably by the group 
of arenaceous strata which has long been known under tlie awkward name of £4 Lower 
Greensand.” But there is here an evident break in the sedimentation, for not only are 
the Wealden strata sharply separable from those above them, but there are derived 
pebbles at the base of the overlying formation, while in Wiltshire the Lower Greensand 
overlaps the Wealden bods so rapidly as to indicate an actual unconformability. 5 The 
Lower Greensand consists mainly of yellow, grey, white, and green sands, but includes 
also beds of clay and bands of limestone and ironstone. At Atherfield, on the south 
coast of the Isle of Wight, it reaches a thickness of more than 800 feet, but thins away 
westward so that in 20 miles it is reduced to no more than 200 feet. It has been 
subdivided in descending order as under 


Folkestone buds (Lower Albian of the Continent in the upper part) 70 to 100 feet. 
Bandgato beds'! (Aptian) f . ■ • • • . /5 100 ,, 

Hytbc beds / \.80 „ 300 „ 

Atherfield Clay (Grgonian), restingou Wealden . . • 20 ,, 90 ,, 

1 On the Wealden Ilora see Mr. 


Seward’s ‘ Catalogue,’ just cited, and his paper on 4 La 


Flore W r ealdieime (hi Bernissart,’ Mem. Mus. Boy. Hist. Eat, Brussels, 1900. 

2 0* T ( '- S* xxvii. (1871), p. 207. 

'*> o. A. Meyer, op. at. xxviii. (1872), p. 248 ; A. Strahan, ce Geology of the Isle of 
Purbeek,” Mem. deal. Bare. (1898), p. 133. 

4 This formation was first worked out in great detail by Fitton (Q. J. O. S. iii. 1847, p. 
289). For more recent lists of fossils see the “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. deal. 
Sure. Gregory, <kd, Mag. 1897, pp. 97, 187, and some of the papers cited below. 

8 4 Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 18. 
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These strata appear to represent the continental series up into the base of the Albian 
stage. The Atherfield Clay, well developed at Atherfield, has at its base a band of blue 
fossiliferous clay overlain by a highly fossiliferous seam of calcareous and ferruginous 
stone, the whole forming what is known as the “Perna bed,” which is live or six feet 
thick, full of Perna Mulleti, and Exogyra sinuata . The Atherfield Clay contains an 
abundant assemblage of fossils, among which are IIophites Desha yes ti, Nautilus roq ami- 
anus, Ancyloecms mother oniauum, Aporrhais Robin aldina, Area Haul ini, Exogyra 
Boussingaulii , Pliccdula placuneci, Anomia laevigata , Terebratula sella, llhynchonella 
depressa. In the Hythe beds are found Hoplites Deshayesii, Doiivllleieeras coma el ianum, 
Macroscaphites gigas, M. Hllsii , Crioeeras Boiccrbankii, Pelcmnitcs semicanalicalatus, 
Plicatula placunea. Some of these fossils occur also in the Sandgate beds, while the 
upper part of the Folkestone beds yields likewise Douvilleiceras mamillatum. The 
Hythe and Sandgate beds may therefore represent the Aptian stage, while the Folke¬ 
stone subdivision may be regarded as the equivalent of the lower part of the Albian. 
The “Bargate beds ” of Surrey, which may be on the same horizon as those of Sandgate, 
consist of about 25 feet of sands, siliceous layers, limestone and clays, which have 
yielded no fewer than 34 genera and 139 species of foraminifera. 1 Again in Surrey the 
sandy strata above the Atherfield Clay include cherty bands full of sponge-spicules.* 2 * 

Of the total assemblage of fossils in the “ Lou'er Greensand,” only a small proportion 
passes up into the Upper Cretaceous formations, except among the foraminifera, of which 
nearly 70 species are common to the two series. This marked paleontological break, 
taken in connection with a great lithological change, and with an uiiconformability which 
in Dorset brings the Gault directly upon the Kimeridge Clay, shows that a definite 
boundary line can be drawn between the lower and upper parts of the Cretaceous system 
in the south of England. 

Upper Cretaceous . 8 —Three leading lithological groups have long been recognised 
as constituting the Upper Cretaceous series of England. First, a band of clay termed 
the “ Gault ” ; second, a variable and inconstant group of sands and sandstones called the 
“ Upper Greensand ” ; and, third, a massive calcareous formation known as the Chalk. 
The progress of paleontological and stratigraphieal investigation, and more especially the 
development of the system of classification by zones has led to a subdivision of these 
three types into minor stages and substages, generally though not always defined by 
lithological distinctions and more especially characterised by peculiar assemblages of 
fossils. It is now' possible by this means to place the English formations on parallel 
lines with their representatives on the continent. 

Gault and Upper Greensand 4 (Albian).—The Gault was formerly believed always 
to underlie the Upper Greensand. It lias now been ascertained, however, that the 
greater part of the Gault so well developed at Folkestone and the greater part of the 
Upper Greensand are really equivalents of each other, formed contemporaneously 
under different conditions of sedimentation. 5 6 Mr. Jukes-Browne has accordingly pro¬ 
posed to group the two formations together under the name of Selborniand* 

The Gault is a dark, stiff, blue, sometimes sandy or calcareous clay, with layers of 
pyritous and phosphatic nodules and occasional seams of greensand. It varies from 100 
to more than 300 feet in thickness, forming a marked line of boundary between the 
Upper and Lower Cretaceous rocks, overlapping the latter and resting sometimes even 

1 F. Chapman, Q . J. U. 8. (1894), p. 677. 

2 T. Leighton, Q. J. (/. 8. li. (1895), p. 104. 

8 This important series of formations is described in full detail by A. Jukes-Browne 
and W. Hill in vols. i. and ii. of the “Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” Mem . Geol. %un\ 

4 “ Gault” is a Cambridgeshire provincial name. 

5 This view was expressed more than fifty years ago by Godwin Austen, Q J U 8 vi 
(1850), pp. 461, 472. 

6 “ Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,” vol. i. (1900), pp. 1, 30. 
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on tlie Kimeridge Olay. The Lest section of this formation is that of Copt Point, near 
Folkestone, where the following subdivisions have been established by Messrs. De Bance 
and Price : 1 — 


Base of Cenomanian. 


( 


f 


l 


Zone of 
ScMcru- 
bachia 
rostra to .. 


Zone of 
JlopUtes 
tau t us. 


Pale grey marly clay (56 ft. 3 in.), characterised by Scldoii- 
haeJita rest rata , S. (ioodludli, Ostrea fro as, Jnueeramus 
Orispti. 

Hard pale marly clay (5 ft. 1 in.), with Sehlcenbaehia rostrata, 
Min.gr na lima, .PI leaf ala, gurgltis , Pentacrimis Eittoni, 
(Ji (laris paid tin a. 

Pale grey marly clay (9 ft. 4J in.), with Sehlcenbaehia rostrata , 

[ S. rarieosa, Seuphites hugardianus , Inoceramus sulcal as, 
Pholcidomt/a fabriua , JTeurotomaria (libbsii. 

Darker clay, with two lines of phosphatic nodules and rolled 
fossils (91 in.), -with J)r sun terras JPudauli, Sehlcenbaehia 
cristata, S. Imrugn uu'tiana, . 1 ran thoceras it ieria n am, Mu rex 
calcar, Sealariu gaultina, Pin dad idea Rhoclani , Pccten 
v. HobinaJdinus, Cyprina, qua drain. 

(Dark clay (6 ft. 2 in.), highly fossiliferous, -with JlopUtes 
uuritus, Nucula. hivirgata, Buceinum gauliinum, Aporrhais 
Parkinsoni, Fastis indecisus. 

Dark mottled clay (1 ft,.), Ilaplites denarius, Sehlcenbaehia 
eornuta, TurrHites hugardianus, Xecrorarinus BeeheL 

Dark spotted clay (1 ft. 6 in.) Ilo/ilifes lautus, IT. raulinianus, 
Astarte dupiniana, Solarium mouiliferum -, Phasianella. 
erryana, numerous corals. 

Paler clay (4 in.) Schhenbachia JJelaruei, Xaiica obliqua, 
Dented in in decussation, Fastis rustieus. 

Light fawn-coloured clay, “crab-bed” (4 ft. 6 in.) with numer- 
r". of crustaceans {Padrearorysirs Stokesii, P. 
Hr pi. tetragona, JJnmites attenuatus, Corbula 


Zone of 
JlopUtes 
i n terrapH'us. 

Zone of 
Dourillei- 
cems riaon- 
m Malum. 


etegans. 

Dark clay marked by the rich colour of its fossils (4 ft. 3 in.), 
Jloplites auritus, Turr Hites etegans , Aneyluecras spini- 
genou, Aporrhais calearata, Fusus itierianus, Cerithium 
v, trimonite, Grrhuhf grndtioa. 

’ Dark (‘lay, dark greensand, ami pyritous nodules (10 ft. 1 in.), 
Moptites irderrupfus. Jfamites attenuatus, Crioceras astieri- 
anum, Pm'e,ridi's minimus. 

' Greensand, coarse in places, mixed with dark clay above (2| 
feet) resting on a coarse gritty band partly indurated into 
large concretionary masses with dark phosphatic nodules 
(1 toot) with a yellowish incoherent greensand underneath 
(3 feet). 


Folkestone Beds. 


Mr. Price remarked that, out of 240 species of fossils collected by him from the Gault, 
only 39 are common to the lower and upper divisions, while 124 never pass up from the 
lower and 59 appear only in the upper. The Lower Gault seems to have been deposited 
in a sea specially favourable to the spread of gasteropods, of which 46 species occur 
in that division of the formation. Of these only six appear to have survived into the 
period of the Upper Gault, where they are associated with five new forms. Of the 
lamellibranch fauna, numbering in all 73 species, 39 are confined to the lower division, 
four arc peculiar to the passage-bed (No. 8), 14 pass up into the upper division, where 
they are accompanied by 16 new forms. About 46 per cent of the Gault fauna pass up 
into tlio XI]i}>er Greensand. 2 

. * C.E. do \itxmo,lleol. llag. v. p. 163; i. (2) P- 246. F. G. II . Price, <f J. (1. S. 

xxx. p. 342 ; ‘The Gault,’ 8vo, London, 1879. See also Mr. Jnkes-Browne, “Cretaceous 
Locks of Britain,” Mem. (leol. Surv. vol. i. p. 73. 

2 The foraminifera of the Gault at Folkestone, with reference to the zones here given, 
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According to the view above referred to as proposed by Mr. Jukes-Iirowne, the 
Gault of the Folkestone section, 112 feet in thickness, contains the whole of his 
“ Selbornian ” stage, that is, the upper part of the section is the equivalent of what is 
elsewhere the sandy series known as “Upper Greensand.” At one time a sandy 
glauconitic marl which overlies the Gault at Folkestone was regarded as Upper Green¬ 
sand. This identification naturally strengthened the belief of the posteriority of the latter 
formation. It is now generally agreed, however, that the marl in question is really the 
so-called “ Chloritic Marl ” at the base of the Cenomanian stage. 

As the Gault is followed westwards from the Isle of Wight it gradually diminishes 
in thickness until in Devonshire it appears to be represented by a few feet of green¬ 
sand. At the same time it is overlain by a progressively increasing depth of sandy 
strata, which have long been known as the Upper Greensand. There can now be no 
doubt that these arenaceous deposits were coeval with and strictly represent the 
argillaceous deposits of the south-eastern counties. The Upper Gault is character¬ 
ised by the occurrence of Schlcenbachia rostrata, and this ammonite serves as a 
useful guide among the more sandy strata farther west. The zone is probably thickest 
in the Isle of Wight (about 180 feet). It there consists of greenish glauconitic sand¬ 
stones with conspicuous layers of black and grey chert in the upper part. Some of 
those finer arenaceous strata are known as “Malmstone” or “Malm Rock,” which may he 
defined as “a fine-grained siliceous rock, the silica of which is principally of the colloid 
variety, either in the form of a semigranular groundmass or of scattered microscopic 
spheroids or in both forms. Sponge spicules, or the spaces once occupied by them, are 
always abundant and seem to have supplied the silica which is now in the globular or 
semigranular condition.” 1 Small quantities of quartz, mica and glauconite are present 
with some calcareous matter. Where the lime increases to 20 or 25 per cent the rock 
is known as calcareous malmstone or “Firestone.” The mahnstone passes into a 
micaceous sandstone containing quartz, mica, glauconite, sponge spicules and globular 
silica—the “ Gaize ” of French geologists. With its associated beds of firestone and 
gaize the malmstone covers a large tract of surface in southern England, and as it extends 
under the Chalk and Tertiary formations Mr. Jukes-Browne computes that the portion 
of it which remains after extensive denudation has an area of nearly 4000 square miles. 

Besides these more solid constituents which, owing to their greater hardness, give 
rise to such picturesque landscapes as those above the nndercliff of the Isle of Wight ; 
the Upper Greensand in that island and in the south-western counties consists in large 
measure of fine soft sands, composed mainly of quartz with some mica and a constant 
admixture of glauconite, which gives the prevailing tint of greyish-green to the deposits. 
These sands, however, are here and there indurated into hard calcareous sandstones and 
lenticular concretions or “doggers.” 

The fossils of the Upper Gault and Upper Greensand or zone of Schhmbachia rostra la. 
have been collected mainly at Folkestone and Cambridge. 2 Those yielded by the 
Malmstone and Gaize come chiefly from these strata as seen around Devizes, while "those 

have been described by F. Chapman, Joicru. It. Micros, tioc. 1891, p. 565 ; 1892, pp. 821, 
749. See also the list of fossils in vol. i. of the Geol. 8%in\ Memoir on the “Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britain,” p. 481. 

1 A. J. Jukes-Browne, ‘Cret, Rocks of Britain,’ vol. i. p. 54. 

2 The so-called Greensand of Cambridge (pp. 1175, 1182), a thin glauconitic marl, with 
phosphatic nodules and numerous erratic blocks, was formerly classed with the Upper 
Greensand, but has been shown to be the equivalent of the Glauconitic MgU, forming 
really the base of the Chalk Marl and lying unconformahly upon the Gault, from the 
denudation of which its rolled fossils have been derived. Jukes-Browne, Q. J. G. & xxxl 
p. 272, xxxiii. p. 485, xliii. p. 545. “Geology of Cambridge,” by W. FI. Penning and 
A. J. Jukes-Browne, Mem. Geol tittrv. (1881), p. 24. The fishes of the deposit are 
enumerated by A. Smith Woodward, Geol. Mag. (1895), p. 207. 
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of the sands have been supplied from the Isle of Wight and the deposits in Dorset and 
Devon, particularly in the Blackdown Hills. 1 Besides the distinguishing ammonites 
and those mentioned in the table on p. 1182, the fossils include HopHics auritas, H. 
muliuicmus, Anisoccras {Hamitcs) armatum, Tiirrilitcs Bcrgeri, Aporrhais ParJdusoni, 
Cardium gcntianum, Gua dl tea glabra, Tricjonia alifonnis, Tcrcbratula bipliccita, BJiyn- 
cJwnclla sulcata. 

At the highest part of the Upper Greensand, where fully def eloped, there lies a group 
of sandy strata, 10 to 60 feet thick, which in lithological characters and in fossil contents 
differs from the deposits underneath them. As they are well developed in the Yale of 
Warminster, Wiltshire, they have long been known as the “ Warminster Beds.’’ At that 
locality they are about 18 feet thick, and consist of glauconitic sands, chert, and siliceous 
rock, composed largel} 7 of spicules. These strata form the zone of Pccten asper and 
Cardiaster fossarius. Among their other fossils are numerous lamellibranchs {Lima 
semLorna.ta, Pectai Jtobinaldinus), brachiopods {Pdiynchomlia dimidiata, P. grasiana, 
Tcrebraiula biplicala , T. ovaia , Terebrirostra lyra ), polyzoa ( Ceriopura polymorpha), 
echinoderms (more than 30 species, including Cidaris, Catopygus, Pcltastes, Pseudodia - 
dcma, Sale ilia,) and sponges. 2 * 

At Hunstanton in Norfolk, likewise in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, as already (p. 
1183) referred to, the “Red Chalk”—a ferruginous, hard, nodular chalk zone (4 feet), 
lies at the base of the Chalk and rests on the Upper Neocomian “Carstone,” the true 
Gault being there absent, although it occurs a few miles farther south/ 5 * The proper 
horizon of this band has been the subject of much discussion ; but it probably represents 
the Gault. Bands of red and yellow chalk occur in the lower parts of the Chalk above 
the horizon of the Bed Chalk' in Lincolnshire and Suffolk. 4 

Lower Chalk (Cenomanian).—The thick calcareous deposit known as the Chalk 
is now chissed in three chief divisions—Lower, Middle, and Upper, corresponding to 

1 On the literature of the “ Blackdown beds,” see W. Downes, Q. J. (1. A xxxviii. 
(1882), p. 75, where a list of their fossils is given. The numerous corals of the deposit were 
described by P, Martin Duncan, op. cit. xxxv. p. 90. 

2 A. J. Jukes-Browne, op. cit. pp. 62, 238, and authorities there cited. 

See Whitaker, (led. Mag. 1883, p. 22 ; Proc. deal. Assoc, viii. No. 3 (1883), p. 133. 
This author gives a full description and bibliography of the Red Chalk in Proc. Xonvtch 
deal. Poc. i. Part vii. (1883), p. 212. See also Mr. Lamplugh’s papers cited ante, p. 1182, 
who shows that the Red Chalk belongs to the zone of Belemu ties minimus. 

4 A. J. Jukes-Browne, (lcol. Mag. 1887, p. 24. W. Hill and Jnkes-Browne, Q. J. G. S. 
xliii. p. 544. 

For a comparison and discussion of this stage in the south of England and in France 
see A. J. Jukes-Browne and W. Hill, Q. J. G. P. hi. (1896), pp. 99-177. The name of the 
stage is derived from Comomanum, the old Latin name of the town Mans in the department 
of Sarthe. To the illustrious Hebert geology is indebted for inaugurating the thorough 
detailed study and classification to which the Upper Cretaceous formations of the Anglo- 
Parisian basin have been subjected. In 1874 he published a short memoir, in which the 
Chalk in Kent was subdivided into zones equivalent to those in the Paris basin {Bull. Poc. 
Geol. France, 1874, p. 416). Subsequently the same task was taken up and extended over 
the rest of the English Cretaceous districts by Dr. Charles Barrois (‘ Kecherches sur le 
Terrain Cretace superienr de 1’Angleterre et de ITrlande,’ Lille, 1876). The first English 
geologist who appears to have attempted the paleontological subdivision of the Chalk was 
Mr. Caleb<%Evans (‘Sections of Chalk,’Lewes, 8vo, 1870 ; for the Geologists’ Association,). 
See also W. Whitaker, ‘Geology of the London Basin’ and ‘Geology of London’ ; Bristow’s 
* Isle of Wight,’ 2nd edit. ; and A. Strahan’s “Isle of Purbeck,” in Geol. Pierceg Memoirs. 

A tolerably full bibliography will be found in Dr. Barrois’ volume, and the whole subject is 
fully discussed in vols. i. and ii. of the Geological Survey Memoir on the “Cretaceous 

Rocks of Britain.” 
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the Cenomanian, Turonian, and Senonian stages of the Continent. Under the name of 
Lower Chalk ? are included the groups of the “Glauconitic” or “Chloritie Marl,” the 
<c Chalk Marl,” and the “Grey Chalk” up to the top of the zone of Actinocamax plenus 
and base of the “Melbonrn Rock.” 

Glauconitic ( Chloritie ) Marl. —This name has been applied to a local white, or light 
yellow, chalky marl lying at the base of the Chalk, and marked by the occurrence of 
grains of glauconite (not chlorite) and phosphatic nodules. It varies up to 15 feet in 
thickness. Among its fossils are Acanthoceras latielavium, A. Mantelli , Schlcenbachia 
Ooupci, S. rarians, Kautilus sublmvigatus, Turrilites tuberculatus , Solarium ornahum, 
Plicatula infletta, Terebratula biplicata. It forms the base of the Schlcenbachia rarians 
zone. 

Chalk Marl is the name given to an argillaceous chalk forming with the Chloritie 
marl, where the latter is present, the base of the true Chalk formation. This sub¬ 
division is well exposed on the Folkestone cliffs, also westward in the Isle of Wight, 
where a thickness of upwards of 100 feet has been assigned to it. Among its charac¬ 
teristic fossils are Plocoscyphia labrosa , Ilolaster Isevis, Tcrcbratulina triangular is, 
Ithynchonella Martini, 11. Mantclliana, Ostrea vesicular is, Inoceramus latus, 1. strialus, 
Lima globosa, Plicatula inflata, Acanthoceras cenomanense , A. Mantelli , A. navicular is, 
Hoplites fcdcatus, Schlcenbachia remans, Scaphites mqualis, Turrilites costatus. 

Careful chemical and microscopic examination of the various subdivisions of the Chalk 
have disclosed the presence, even in the white and apparently perfectly pure Chalk, of 
a small proportion of inorganic mineral matter, giving rise to residues in which a number 
of minerals can be discriminated, including quartz, felspar, mica, hornblende, augite, 
tourmaline, zircon, rutile, anatase, brookite, garnet, &c. In the Chalk-marl the total 
amount of mineral residue is about 40 per cent, and in the Grey Chalk 44 per cent, 
while in the white Upper Chalk it has been found to sink to little more than a half of 
1 per cent. 1 

Grey Cludlc.—Ylie lower part of the Chalk has generally a somewhat greyish tint, 
often mottled and striped. In Bedfordshire and adjoining counties a band of hard grey 
sandy chalk, from 6 to 15 feet thick, containing 8 per cent of silica and in places 
much glauconite, is known as the “Totternhoe Stone,” 2 and forms the base of the Grey 
Chalk, which as a stage comprises the palaeontological zone of Ilolaster subglobosus 
with Actinocamaxplenus in its upper portion. In Cambridgeshire the Chalk Marl, is 
covered by the band of Totternhoe Stone passing up into sandy and then nearly pure 
white chalk, and these strata, ecpiivalents of the Grey Chalk, are probably separated 
by a palaeontological and stratigraphical break from the next overlying (Turonian) 
member of the series/ 3 According to the original classification of M. Hebert, this zone 
of Actinocamax plenus is placed at the base of the Turonian group ; by Dr. Barrois 
it is made the summit of the Cenomanian. The latter view receives support from 
traces of a break and denudation above this zone in England. 

The Lower Chalk attains its fullest development along the shore-cliffs of Kent, 
where it has a thickness of about 200 feet. According to Mr. F. G. H. Price, 4 it is 
there divisible into five beds or sub-stages. Of these the lowest, 8 feet thick ( = lower 
part of the Schlambachia mrians zone), contains among other fossils Discoidca subucula, 
Pectcn Leaien, Schlcenbachia narians; the second bed (11 feet) contains many fossils, 
including Accoithoceras rothomagensc, A . Mantelli, Pachydiscus lewcsicnsis (= part of 

1 Dr. Hume’s Essay cited on p. 1162, and M. Cayeux’s volume. 

For the list of fossils of this bed in Norfolk and Suffolk see Jukes-Bro\fIie and W. 
Hill, Q.J. G. S. 1887, p. 577. 

3 A. J. Jnkes-Browne, deal. Mag. 1880, p. 250. See also the same author in “Geology 

of the Neighbourhood;of Cambridge” (Mem. Geol. &kirn.), and Q. J. G. S. 1886 p 216 * 
1887, p. 544. ’ * *’ ’ 

4 Q. J. G. S. xxiii. p. 436. 
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Schhenb. varians zone) ; tlie third bed (2 feet 9 inches), also abundantly fossiliferous, 
contains among other forms Fcltastcs clathratus, Hcmiastcr Morrisii, Terebratulina 
rujida , FJiynchonclla mantel!kina, Acanthoceras rothomagcnse, Schlcenb. varians; this 
'and the two underlying beds are regarded as comprising the zone of Acanthoceras 
rothomagcnse and Schlamb. varians; the fourth sub-stage or zone of Holaster subglobosus 
(148 feet), contains among its most characteristic fossils Discoidea cylindrica, Holaster 
subglobosus, and in its upper part Actinocamax plenits; the fifth bed, or zone of 
Act in. plenus, consisting of yellowish-white gritty chalk (4 feet), forms a well-defined 
band between the Grey Chalk and the overlying lower subdivision of the White Chalk 
(Turonian) ; it contains few fossils, among which are Actin. plenus, Uadiolites Mortoni , 
Ftychodvs. 

Middle Chalk (Turonian). 1 —This division comprises the “Lower White Chalk 
with few' flints,” and is marked off at the base by a band of hard yellow and wdiite 
nodular chalk, locally known in Cambridgeshire as “ rag,” and termed by geologists the 
“ Melbourn Rock.” It is about 8 or 10 feet thick, and forms a convenient band in map¬ 
ping out the subdivisions of the Chalk. It contains HhyncJumella Cuvier /, Terebmiulina 
stricita, Inoccramus Cuvier i , Spondylus sir iat us, Fachydiscus peramplus, &e. 2 

The White Chalk of England and north-west France forms one of the most con¬ 
spicuous members of the great Mesozoic suite of deposits. It can be traced from 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire across the south-eastern counties to the coast of Dorset. 
Throughout this long course, its western edge usually rises somewhat abruptly from the 
plains as a long winding escarpment, which from a distance often reminds one of an old 
coast-line. The upper half of the deposit is generally distinguished by the presence of 
many nodular layers of flint. With the exception of these enclosures, hov T ever, the 
whole formation is a remarkably pure white pulverulent dull limestone, meagre to the 
touch, and soiling the fingers. Composed mainly of crumbled foraminifera, urchins, 
mollusks, &c., like some of the foraminileral.ooze of the existing sea-bed, it must have 
been accumulated in a sea tolerably free from sediment. There is, however, no evidence 
that the depth of the water at all approached that of the abysses in which the present 
Atlantic globigerina-ooze is being laid down. Indeed, the character of the foraminifera, 
and the variety and association of the other organic remains, are not like those which 
have been found to exist now on the deep floor of the Atlantic, but present rather the 
characters of a shallow-water fauna. 3 Moreover, the researches of M. Hebert have shown 
that the Chalk is not simply one continuous and homogeneous deposit, but contains 
evidence of considerable oscillations, and even perhaps of occasional emersion and 
denudation of the sea-floor on which it was laid down. The same observer believed 
that enormous gaps occur in the Upper Cretaceous series of the Anglo-Parisian basin, 
.some of which are to he supplied from the centre and south of France ( posted , p. 1198). 

Following the modern classification, we find that the old subdivision of “Chalk 
with few flints ” agrees on the whole with the Turonian section of the system. This 
division, as above remarked, appears in some places to lie unconfonnably upon the 
members below it, from which it is further separated by a marked zoological break. 
Nearly all the Cenomanian species now disappear, save two or three cosmopolitan forms. 
The echinodenns and brachiopods are entirely replaced by new species. 4 Not only is 

1 From Toumine, where the marly chalk is well developed. 

2 W. Hill and A. J. Jukes-Browne, Q. J. (L & 1886, p. 216 ; 1887, p. 580. W. Hill, 
op. cit. 1886, p. 232. 

8 Dr. *tf. (fwyn Jeffreys pointed out that the mollusca of the Chalk indicate comparatively 
sliallow-water conditions; Brit. Assoc . Hep. 1877, Secs. p. 79.. See also Nature, 3rd July 
1884, p. 215 ; L. Cayeux, Ann, Soc . Ueol. Nord, xix. (1891), pp. 95, 252. For a general 
account of the origin of the Chalk, with special reference to its minuter organisms, see T. R 
Jones, Trans. Hertford. Nat. Hist. Soc. iii. Part 5 (1885), p. 143. 

4 Jukes-Browne, Ceol. May. 1880, p. 250. 
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the base of tlie Turonian group defined by a stratigraphical hiatus, but its summit is 
marked by the Modular Chalk ” of Dover and the hard “Chalk Rock,” which appear to 
indicate another stratigraphical break in what was formerly believed to be an uninter¬ 
rupted deposit of chalk. The three Turonian palaeontological zones, so well established 
in France, are also traceable in England. As exposed in the splendid Kent cliffs, the 
base of the English beds is formed by a well-marked band (32 feet) of hard gritty chalk, 
made up of fragments of Inocemmi and other organisms. 1 Fossils are here scarce ; they 
include Inoceramus mytiloides (which begins here), PJiynehonella Cuvier i, GaJerites 
(. Echinoconus) subrotundus, Cardiaster pygmmis . Above this basement bed lies the 
massive Chalk without flints, full of fragments of Inoceramus mytiloides, with I. 
Cuvier i, Terebratula scmiglobosa, Tcrebratulina lata , G tiler it cs ( Echinoconus) subrot and us, 
&c. The lower 70 feet or so include the zone of Ilhynchonella Cuvicri, the next 90 or 
100 feet that of Tcrebratulina lata , and the upper 50 or 60 feet, containing layers of 
black flints, that of Holaster planus. At the top comes the remarkably constant hand 
of hard cream-coloured limestone known as the “Chalk Rock,” varying from a few 
inches to 10 feet in thickness. Its upper surface is generally well defined, sometimes 
even suggestive of having been eroded, but it shades down into the Lower Chalk. 2 3 
This band has yielded a large assemblage of fossils, including Nautilus suhfxvigatns, 
Iletcroeeras reussianum, Baculdes bohemians, Prionocyclus Neptuni , P achy discus 
pemmplus, Scaphites Geiniizi, Crioceras elliptimm , species of Emarginula, Pleuroto - 
maria, Trochus, Turbo , Cerithium, Aporrhais, and other gastcropods, together with 
Sept ifer lineatus, Inoceramus striatus, Lima Hoperi, Spondylns spinosus, Cyprina 
quadrata, Cuspidaria caudata, &c. s 

From the several subdivisions of the English Chalk a considerable number of species 
and genera of fossil fishes have been obtained. They embrace selachians ( Notidanus, 
Hybodus, Drep anaphoras , Aerodus, Oxyrhina , Lanina, Coran, Scyllioclus, Ptychodus), 
chimasroids ( Edaphodon, Ischyodus, Elasmoclcctcs), ganoids ( Macropoma,, Lophiostomns, 
Ceded us, Anomceodus, Protosphyrxna), and teleosteans ( Portheus, lehthyodedcs, Pacing- 
rhizodus, Osmeroides, Hoploptcryn ). 4 

Dr. A. W. Rowe has recently shown the remarkable value of the species of Micraster 
for purposes of zonal determination. He has traced an unbroken evolution of variations 
in this genus from the base of the Turonian up to the top of the Micraster zones of the 
Senonian stage, and has found that in each zone the special features of this development 
are so distinctly marked that they may be confidently used to iix the zone from 
which any specimen of Micmstcr has been obtained. The zone of Terebmiulina lata 
is marked by the occurrence of Micraster cor-bovis, the only Micraster, with rare excep¬ 
tions, found below the level of the zone of Holaster planus. The hitter zone is 
distinguished by JA Leskci, precursor and cor-testudinariwn. Rut besides these 
specific forms Dr. Rowe has been able to discriminate varieties which he has arranged 
into groups, based on a minute comparison of differences in the test. 5 

Upper Chalk (Senonian, 0 Upper Chalk with many flints ).—This massive formation 
is composed of white, pulverulent, and usually tolerably pure chalk, with scattered Hints, 
which, being arranged in the lines of deposit, serve to indicate the otherwise indistinct 
stratification of the mass. It has been generally regarded by English geologists as a 
single formation, with great uniformity of lithological characters and fossil contents. 

1 For an account of the Middle Chalk of Dover see W. Hill, Q. J. C. S. 1886, p. 232. 

2 Whitaker, Mem. (hot. Sure. iv. p. 46; Jukes-Browne, deal. May. 1880, p. 254. A 

similar band occurs in Normandy. * 

3 H. Woods, Q. J. <7. £..lii. (1896), p. 68 ; liii. (1897) p. 377. 

4 A. Smith Woodward, Proc. Ueol. Assoc, x. p. 285. 

5 Q.J. C. S. lv. (1899), p. 494 ; Proc. Ueol. Jssoc. xvi. Part vi. (1900), xvii. Part i. 
(1901). 

0 From Sens, in the department of Yoime, 
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Mr. "Whitaker, however, showed that distinct lithological platforms occur in it, and 
later researches, especially by MM, Hebert and Barrois, brought to light in it 
the same zones that occur in the Paris basin. Of these the' lowest, or that of the 
Micrasters (Broadstairs and St. Margaret’s Chalk), is most widely spread, the others 
having suffered most from denudation. It is well exposed along the cliffs of Kent at 
Dover, and also in the Isle of Thanet. At Margate its thickness has been ascertained 
by boring to he 265 feet. It contains two zones, in the lower of which the characteristic 
urchin is Miminter eor-testudinarium, while in the upper it Is M. cor-anguinum. Near 
the top of the Micraster group of beds in the Isle of Thanet 1 lies a remarkable seam of 
Hint about three or four inches thick, forming a nearly continuous floor, which has 
been traced southwards at the top of the cliffs between Deal and Dover. Again, on the 
coast of Sussex, what may bo nearly the same horizon in the chalk is defined by a 
corresponding band of massive flattened Hints. The traces of immersion and erosion 
observed by M. Hebert in the Paris Chalk are regarded by Dr. Barrois as equally 
distinct on the English side of the Channel, in the form of surfaces of hardened and 
corroded chalk. One of these surfaces marks the upper limit of the Micraster group on 
the Sussex coast, where it consists of a band of yellowish, hardened, and corroded chalk 
about six inches thick, containing rolled green-coated nodules of chalk. 2 * A similar 
hardened, corroded band forms the same limit in the Isle of Thanet. Occasional 
lenticular layers and pipes of phosphatic chalk are found in this stage, but in England 
hitherto only on a small scaled Among the fossils of the Micraster division the 
following may be mentioned : Micraster cor-testudma/rium, M. cor-anguinum, Cidaris 
davigem , Eddnocovys vulgaris, Galerites ( Eddnoconus) conicus, Epiaster gibbus, Tere- 
bratuli/na lata, Terebratula semiglobosa, Ostrca vesicular is, Inoccramas involutus , 

The middle subdivision, or Margate Chalk, has been named the Marsupite zone by 
Dr. Barrois, from the abundance of these crinoids. It attains a thickness of about 80 
feet in the Isle of Thanet, where it contains few or no flints, and upwards of 400 feet in 
the Hampshire basin, where flints are numerous. Among its fossils are PorospJmrca 
globularis, Bourgueticrimis dlipticus, Marsiipitcs testudinarius , Micraster corangidnum , 
Galerites (EcMnocomts) conicus, Echinocorys vulgaris, Cidaris davigem , C. sceptrifera, 
Thexidimn Wdherdli, Terebratula semiglobosa, TJiyneJionella plicatilis , Terebratalina 
striata, Spondylus spinosus, S. daiempleanus, Pecten cretosm, Ostrea vesicular is, 0. 
hippopodiumi , Pnoceranms lingua (and several others), Actinoeamax vents, A. Merceyi, 
Pachydiscus kptophyllus. The lower half of the Marsupite zone is distinguished by the 
presence of Uintmrhms —a free-swimming erinoid. 4 5 

The highest remaining group, or Norwich Chalk, forms the Bclcmnitella zone so well 
marked in northern Europe. It attains a thickness of from 100 to 160 feet in the 
Hampshire basin, is absent from that of London, but reappears in Norfolk, where it 
attains its greatest development. It is at Norwich a white crumbling chalk with layers 
of black Hints which have yielded abundant sponge-spicules.' 1 Among its fossils are 
Parasmilia, centralis, Ccclosmilia hurt, Oyphosoma magnificum, Saleniu, geometrica, 
Echinocorys vulgaris, Mhymhonella plicatilis, var. odoplicata, 11. Umhata , Terebratula 
earnea, T. obesa, Ostrca lunata, Belemnitdla mucronata. 

The uppermost, or Danian, G division of the Continental Chalk appears to be absent 
in England, unless its lower portions are represented by some of the uppermost beds of 

1 F. A. Bed well, Gent. Mag. 1874, p. 16. 

2 Barrois, ‘Terrain Civtaee de l’Angleterre,’ See. 1876, p. 21. 

:i A. Stwahan, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 356 ; Ge.ol. Mag. (1895), p. 336 ; Q. J. G. A 
lib (1896), p. 463. 

4 For description and ligures of this remarkable erinoid, see Bather, Peoc. Zool. Soc. 
(1895) p. 974, and Springer, Mem. Mas. Zook Harvard, xxv. (1901). 

5 Professor Solhus, Ann. Mag. Mat. Hist. vi. (1880), pp. 384, 437. 

G So named from its development in Denmark. 
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the Norwich Chalk. The highest beds of the English Chalk appear on the Norfolk 
coast, at Trimingliam, near Cromer, and contain Ostrea lunata, Peden palchcllus, 
Terebmtulina gracilis (type), Trigomsemns clegans , and many polyzoa. 

The Cretaceous system is sparingly represented in Ireland and Scotland. Under the 
Tertiary basaltic plateau of Antrim, and resting imeonformably on Liassic and 
Kinetic strata, 1 there lies an interesting series of deposits (from 70 to more than 200 
feet thick) which in lithological aspect differ greatly from their English equivalents, 
and yet from their fossil contents can be satisfactorily paralleled with the latter. 
They are thus arranged :— 


Hard white chalk 65 to 200 feet, with Echino - = zone of Belem uitclla mueroA 


cnrys svlcatus, &c. 

Spongiarian bed (Ventriculites, &c. 
Glauconitic (Chloritic) Chalk 


naia. 

Adinocamax vents 
Echtnocorys gtbbus 
and Otvmerospongia 
fungi formis , re¬ 
presenting the 

Micmster eon 

anguiunut and part 
of the J farsupites 
or A ctinocam ax 


Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands . . . ,, htoeeramus (highest^ 

Turonian or lowest 
Senonian beds of 
England) 

Glauconitic (Chloritic) sands and sandstones 

(Cenomanian).,, Exogyra columba 


ui 

n 

a 

o 



Grey marls and yellow sandstones 
Glauconitic sand 


Ostrea carinata 
Exogym eon lea 



In the west of Scotland, also, relics of the same type of Cretaceous formations have 
been preserved under the volcanic plateaux of Mull and Morven. They contain the 
following subdivisions in descending order : 2 — 

White marly and sandy beds with thin seams of lignite ... 20 feet 

Hard white chalk with Bdemnitella mucronata , &c.10 

Thick white sandstones with carbonaceous matter . . . .100 

Glauconitic sands and shelly limestones, Pedev asp*>r. nut lea, 

Xeithea (Jattira) quinquecostata , Nautilus <■',■/ ■/.. ■' &c. . 60 

That the hard Chalk of Ireland, as well as the Liassic and Rliadic formations below 
it, once extended to the north-east, at least as far as the basin of the Clyde, has been 
shown by the remarkable discovery (above alluded to) of large masses of these strata 
with their characteristic fossils within a great Tertiary volcanic neck in the island of 
Arran. 3 On the east side of the country large quantities of chalk Hints scattered over 
Aberdeenshire probably indicate that the Chalk lies not far off* under the North Sea in 
continuation of its extension in Denmark. A considerable list of fossils has been 
obtained from the Aberdeenshire tracts, indicating that they have been derived from 
more than one horizon in the Cretaceous series. The specimens collected at Moreseat 
have clearly c ome from Lower Greensand, Gault, and Upper Greensand strata. 4 

1 R. Tate, Q. J. G. S. xxi. (1865), p. 15 ; Barrois, ‘Recherches sur le Tenffiin OctaetS 

Superieur cle l’Angleterre et de ITrelande,’ Lille, 1876 ; W. F. Hume, Q. J. G. & liii. (1897), 
p. 540. * 

2 Judd, Q. J. G. S. xxxiv. p. 736. ;l See note on p. 1137. 

4 G. Sharman and E. T. Newton, Gevl. Marj. (1S96), p. 247. A. J. Jukes-Browne and 

J. Milne, op. cit. (1898), p. 21. 
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From this table it will be perceived how marked a lithological difference is traceable 
between the Cretaceous deposits of the north and south of France. The northern area 
indeed is linked with that of England, and was evidently a part of the same great basin 
in which the English Cretaceous rocks were deposited. But in the south, the aspect of 
the rocks is entirely changed, and with this change there is so marked a difference in 
the accompanying organic remains as to indicate clearly the separation of the two 
regions in Cretaceous times. 

Lower Cretaceous (iNFiiA-onhTAch).—Neocomian. 1 —This division is well seen 
in the eastern part of the Paris basin. The lowest dark marl, resting irregularly on the 
top of the Portlandian series, indicates the emersion of these rocks at the close of the 
Jurassic period, and may represent the Yalanginian stage. It is followed by ferruginous 
sands, calcareous blue marl, spatangus-limestones, and yellow marls (abounding in 
Echinospatagus {Toxastev) complanatus, Exogyra Couloni, Earpagodes {Pteroccra) pektgL 
Hoplitcs radiatus , &c.), the whole having a thickness of 125 to 140 feet, and representing 
chiefly the upper or Hauterivian sub-stage. Much more important is the development 
of the Ncoeomian deposits in the southern half of France. They present there evidence 
of deeper water at the time of their formation. The Neuchatel type (p. 1204) is pro¬ 
longed into the northern part of Dauphin e, where it is seen in a group of limestones, 
with Exogym Couloni, &c., in the lower, and Toxastev complanatus , &c., in the upper beds. 
Southwards the limestones are mostly replaced by marls, and the whole at Grenoble 
reaches a thickness of more than 1600 feet, resting on the upper Jurassic limestones 
with Tcrebvatula diphyoides , and separable into a lower or Yalanginian group, with 
IIanpagodes pelag1, Ostrea Couloni , 0. macroptera , Tygurus rostratus, &c., and an upper 
or Hauterivian group, with Hoplites radiatus, H. leopoldinus , Crioceras Dumll, Belemnites 
dilatatus , Ilhynchonella peregrinct. 

Urgonian.—This name was given by D’Orbigny to a series of massive limestones 
(1150 feet) developed at Orgon in the lower valley of the Durance, and marked by the 
presence of Belemnites latus, B. dilatatus , in the lower part; Echinospatagus complanatus, 
Exogyra Couloni , Neilhea (Janim) a,tana, &c., in the central thickest portion ; and 
Echinospatagus ricordeanus, Ancyloceras , Crioceras, &c., in the upper band. The 
Caprotina limestone of Orgon is a massive white rock, sometimes 1000 feet thick, 
remarkable for the abundance of its hippuritids, liequicnia ammonia, It. ( Toucasia) 
Bonsdalei, 11. gryphoidcs, gigantic forms of Nerinaia, and corals. This type of sedi¬ 
mentation is so local in its occurrence, and is so apt to reappear on different horizons, 
that some geologists have advocated the abandonment of the term Urgonian and the 
adoption in its place of ££ Barremien,” from Barreme in the Basses Alpes, where a group 
of strata above the Hauterivian stage is well developed, and contains a distinct pelagic 
fauna, which, however, is not found in the north of Europe. At Barreme the group 
consists of lower white marly limestones, and an upper grey marly limestone, with 
Macroscaphitcs Irani, Desmocems difficile, Lytoccras Phestus, Phylloceras infundibulum. 
The more argillaceous and sandy type of sediment, which is shown in England by the 
Atherfield Clay and its equivalents, extends into the northern Cretaceous basin of France, 
where it appears in a series of sands and clays which in Haute Marne are from 60 to 80 
feet thick, and contain Echinospatagus {Toxastcr) ricordeanus, Ostrea Leymeriei, &e. 2 

1 See D’Archiac, Mem. Soc. CM. France , 2® ser. ii. p. 1. Baulin, op. cit. p. 219. 
Ebray, Bull. Soc. (Mol. France , 2° ser. xvi. p. 213 ; xix. p. 184. Cornuel, Bull. Soc. Ceol. 
France, 2° ser. xvii. p. 742 ; 3® ser. ii. p. 371. Hebert, op. cit. 2® ser. xxiv. p. 323 ; xxviii. 
p. 137; ^xix. p. 394. Coquand, op. cit. xxiii. p. 561. Rouville, op. cit . xxix. p. 723. 
Bleicher, op. cit. 3° ser. ii. p. 21. Toucas, op. cit. iv. p. 315. Kilian, op. cit. xxiii. 

2 Professor De Lapparent (“ Traite,” 4th edit. p. 1313), brackets the “Punfield Beds ” 
and the Atherfield Clay as the English equivalents of the Barremian stage ; hut, as already 
pointed out [ante, p. 1185), the “Punfield Beds” have no existence, apart from the general 
mass of the Lower Greensand to which they belong. 
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Aptian.—In tlie typical district round Apt in Yaucluse, this stage consists of a 
lower group of blue marls (Marnes cle Gargas), with Plicatula placunea , Hoplites 
Dufrenoyi, Place nticeras Nisus, Ostrca aquila, JBelcmnites semi canal iculat us, followed by 
yellowish marly limestone with Ancyloceras renauxianum and Ostrca aquila. The stage 
swells out in the Bedoule to a thickness of nearly 1800 feet, consisting of marly lime¬ 
stones and marls in which uncoiled ammonites like Ancyloceras are specially conspicuous. 
Among the more prominent fossils in the lower part are species of Blicatala with 
Ancyloceras Mathcroni and Hoplites fssicostatus ; in the upper part come Belcyimtvs 
semicanaliculatus, Bouvillciceras cornuelicmum, Placcntlceras .Xisus, lloyhtcs Lujrenoyi, 
&c. In northern France the Aptian stage is chiefly clay, with Plicatula placunea, P. 
raeliola, hence the name “Argileii Plicatules.” Near St. Dizier, Haute Marne, the 
lower beds are likewise characterised by Terebratula sella, Ostrca aqua l a,; the middle by 
Douvilleiceras corn-ueliamirn, Ancyloceras Mathcroni; the upper by Placenticeras Nisus, 
Hoplitcs Dcshayesi. 

The English type of strata from the Weald upwards is prolonged into France. 
Fresh-water sands and clays (with Unio and Ci/rena), found above the Jurassic series in 
the Boulonnais, evidently represent the Weald, and are covered by dark green clays and 
sands, which are doubtless a continuation of the Folkestone beds, and by a thin blue 
clay which represents the Gault. Again, in the Pays de Bray, to the west of Beauvais, 
certain sands and clays resting on the Portlandian strata represent the Wealden series, 
and are followed by others which may be paralleled with the Urgonian, Albian, and 
Gault. 1 2 * 

In Belgium the Cretaceous system is underlain by certain clays, sands, and other 
deposits belonging to a continental period of older date than the submergence of that 
region beneath the sea in which were deposited the uppermost Neocomian beds. These 
scattered continental deposits were grouped under the name of ££ Aachcman,” - for which 
is now substituted ££ Bernissartian.” That at least some part of them belongs to older 
Neocomian time, and may be coeval with the Weald, may be inferred from the remark¬ 
able discovery at Bernissart, already alluded to, where, in a buried system of Cretaceous 
ravines, remains of the terrestrial and fluviatile life of the time have been well pre¬ 
served (ante, p. 1175). The deposit in which these remains have been found consists 
of fluviatile sands and clays lying under the Chalk, which has been pierced in order to 
reach the Coal-measures below. The fossils include the complete skeletons of more 
than twenty individuals belonging to at least two species of lyuanodon, together with 
numerous turtles and fluviatile Ashes ( Lepidotus , Oyhiopsis). The plants include a 
number of ferns ( Sagenopteris Maniclli, Matonidimn Gup ye Hi, Laccopteris .Dun leer i } 
Onychiopsis Maniclli, Mnjfordia Goepperti, Wcichsclia Mantclli, tSphcnopteris , Qlcido* 
pjhlebis), and some conifers ( Pinites , Comtes) A 

Utter Cretaceous (SihiiE SuriiA-ordrrAckE).—The Upper Cretaceous rocks of 
France have been the subject of prolonged and detailed study by the geologists of that 
country. 4 The northern tracts form part of the Anglo-Parisian basin, in which the 

1 Wealden deposits have been described as occurring even as far south as the province of 
Santander, Spain. A. Gonzalerz de Linares, Anal. Hoc. Psy. J/isL Mat. vii. (1878), p. 487. 

2 On the Aaelienian deposits see Dumont, £ Terrains Orctaces et Tertiaires ’ (edited by 
M. Mourlon, 1878), i. pp. 11-52. Mr. Turves of the Belgian Geological Survey proposed 
to substitute Bernissartian for Aachenian to distinguish the Belgian deposits from the very 
distinct and later type seen at Aix-la-Ghapelle, Bull. Mas. Roy. Mat. JJist. Bely. ii. (1888), 
p. 153. See also E. Yan den Broeck, Bull. Poe. Bely, Gwl. xiv. (1900), p. 46. m 

2 E. Dupont, Bull. Acad. It. Bely . xlvi. (1878), p. 387 ; h. Dollo, Ball. Mm. Roy . 
Hist. Mat. Brussels, ii. (1883), p. 303 ; A. G. Seward, Mem. J I us. It Hist, Nat. Brussels, 
i. (1900). 

4 Notably by MM. Hebert, Toucas, Coquand, and Cornuel. As already stated, consider¬ 
able differences exist among French and Swiss geologists as to the nomenclature and the lines 
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^PP 61 ’ Cretaceous rocks oi Belgium and England were laid down. The same palaeonto¬ 
logical characters, and even in great measure the same lithological composition, prevail 
over the whole ot that wide area, which belongs to the northern Cretaceous province of 
Europe. Apparently only during the early part of the Cenomanian period, that of the 
Rouen Chalk, did the Anglo-Parisian basin communicate with the wider waters to the 
south, which were bays or gulfs freely opening to the Atlantic. In these tracts a 
notably distinct type of Cretaceous deposits was accumulated, which, being that of the 
main ocean, covers a much larger geographical area and contains a much more widely 
(Utilised fauna than are presented by the more limited and isolated northern basin, 
[here are few more striking contrasts between contemporaneously formed rocks in 
adjacent areas of deposit than that which meets the eye of the traveller who crosses from 
the basin of the Seine to those of the Loire and Garonne. In the north of France and 
Belgium, soft white chalk covers wide tracts, presenting the same lithological and scenic 
characters as in England. In the centre and south of France, the soft chalk is replaced 
by hard, craggy limestone, with comparatively few sandy or clayey beds. This mass of 
limestone attains its greatest development in the southern part of the department of 
the Dordogne, where it is said to be about 800 feet thick. The lithological differences, 
however, are not greater than those of the fossils. In the north of France, Belgium’ 
and England, the singular molluscan family of the Rudistre (Hippuritidae and RadioHtidce) 
appears only occasionally and sporadically in the Cretaceous rocks, as if a stray individual 
had from time to time found its way into the region, but without being able to establish 
a colony there. In the south of France, however, the liippurites occur in prodigious 
quantity, often mainly composing the limestones, hence called hippurite limestone 
(Rudisten-Ivalk). lliey attained a great size, and seem to have grown on extensive 
hanks, like our modern oyster. They appear in successive species on the different stages 
of the Cretaceous system, and can he used for marking paheontological horizons, as the 
cephalopoda are employed elsewhere. But while these lamellibranchs played so im¬ 
portant a, part throughout the Cretaceous period in the south of France, the numerous 
ammonites and belemnites, so characteristic of the Chalk in the Anglo-Parisian basin, 
were comparatively rare there. The very distinctive type of hippurite limestone has so 
much wider an extension than the northern or Chalk type of the upper Cretaceous 
system that it should bo regarded as really the normal development. It ranges through 
the Alps into Dalmatia, and round the great Mediterranean basin far into Asia. * 

Albian. 1 —The thin blue clay above alluded to as representing the English Gault 
in the Boulonnais contains such representative fossils as Douvilleieeras mcmimillatim , 
JIapUten ui/ci i u plus, TostELtldj liwccTiiDius Siilcfttits , and Xu. ail a bivirgata. 

The. same sedimentary facies can be followed into the Baris basin, where the Albian stage 
consists of a lower green pyritous sandy member (Sables verts), 30 feet thick, covered 
by an upper argillaceous hand which represents the English Gault. These deposits con¬ 
tinue the English type round the northern and eastern margin of that basin. They have 
been found in deep wells around Paris. In the valley of the Meuse and in the Ardennes 

of demarcation between the Upper Cretaceous formations, arising in great part from the 
varying aspect ot the rocks themselves, according to the region in which they are studied. 

I have followed mainly M. Hebert, whose suggestive memoirs ought to he carefully read by 
the student. Bee especially his “ Undulations de la Craie dans le Bassin de Baris,” B. K 
(L l<\ (2) xxix. (1872), p. 440 ; (3) iii. (1875), p. 512; and Awn Fci. (led. vii. (1876); 
“Description du Bassin d’Uelmux,” Ann. Fd. (leal. vi. (1875); “Terrain Cretaec des 
Pyrenees,” B. F. (l. F. (2) xxiv. (1867), p. 323 ; (3) ix. (1880), p. 62. The progress of 
the study of the zonal distribution of fossils has Introduced a number of minor subdivisions, 
and has given much assistance in the correlations of the formations in widely separated 
districts. 

1 Bee, besides the works already cited, Barrois, B. F. (l. F. 2° ser. iii. p, 707 ; Ann. Foe. 
( 'col. du AVff, ii. p. 1 ; v. p. 284 ; Renevier, B. F. <L F. 2° ser, ii. p. 704. 
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tlie stage consists of three subdivisions : (1) a lower green sand (Dour Me ice r as mcvmil- 
latum ), with phospliatic nodules ; (2) a brick clay with Hoplites laittas, II. tiiberculatus ; 
(3) a porous calcareous and argillaceous sandstone (Gaize), containing a large percentage 
of silica soluble in alkali (Schhenbachia rostrata, &c.). 

Cenomanian (Craie glauconieuse).—According to the classification of M. Hebert 
this stags is composed of two sub-stages : 1st, Lower or Rouen Clialk, equivalent to the 
Upper Greensand and Grey Chalk of England. In the northern region of France and 
Belgium this sub-stage consists of the following subdivisions: a, a lower assise of glaucon¬ 
itic beds like the English Upper Greensand, containing Schhenbachia rostra (a below 
and Beaten asper above (“ Rotliomagian ” sub-stage) ; b, Middle glauconitic chalk with 
Turnlites tubcrculatus , Hollister carinatus, &c., probably equivalent to the English 
Glauconitic Marl and Chalk Marl; c, Upper hard, somewhat argillaceous, grey chalk 
with Holaster suhglobosus; the threefold subdivision of this assise already given, is 
well developed in the north of France ; d, Calcareous marls with Adinocama.e plains 
(“ Carcntoman ” sub-stage). 2nd, Upper or marine sandstone ; according to M. Hebert 
this sub-stage is wanting in the northern region of France, England, and Belgium. In 
the old province of Maine it consists of sands and- marls with Anorthopygus orbicu¬ 
laris, Ostrea cohcmba, Trigonia crcnulata, Acanthocems rothomagense, &e. Farther south 
these strata are replaced by limestones with hippurites (Gaprina acker sa), which extend 
up into the Pyrenees and eastwards across the Rhone into Provence. 1 Around Marseilles 
the stage has at its base a coarse sandstone (Aeanthoeeras Mantelli, Peden asper, Holaster 
subglobosus, Orbitoliria concava). Higher up come the luppurite limestones, with Caprina 
adversa , and in their middle a zone of marls and lignites. 

Turonian (Craie marneuse). 2 —This stage presents a very different facies according 
to the part of the country where it is examined. In the northern basin, according to 
M. Hebert, only its lower portions occur, separated by a notable hiatus from the base of 
the Senonian stage, and consisting of marly chalk with Inoceramus labia tm, I Brong- 
niarti, Ehynchonella Olivieri, 3/am-mites nodosoidcs, M. rustieus , Pachydisevsperancplus , 
Terebmiulina gracilis (“ Ligerian” sub-stage). Ho placed the zone of Holaster planus 
at the base of the Senonian stage, and believed that in the hiatus between it and the. 
Turonian beds below, the greater part of the Turonian stage is really wanting in the 
north. On the other hand, Dr.'Barrois and others would rather regard the zone of 
Holaster planus as the top of the Turonian stage (“ Angoumian ” sub-stage). In tin* 
north of France, as in England, it is a division of the White Chalk, containing Pachip 
discus peramphis, ScapJvUes Gcinitzii, Spondylns spinosus, Inocemmus inivquIrakis, 
Tercbmtula semiglobosa, Holaster planus, Ventriculites rnoniliferns, &c. Strata with 
Jnoceramus labiatus, marking the base of the Turonian stage, can be traced through the 
south and south-east of France into Switzerland. These in Provence consist of marls 
with Mammites nodosoidcs, which are covered by marls, sandstones, and massive limestones 
with Ostrea columba and enormous numbers of hippurites (Hippurites eornuvacciuum, 
Biradiolites cornu-pastoris, &e.). These liippurite limestones sweep across the centre of 
Europe and along both sides of the great Mediterranean basin into Asia, forming one 
of the most distinctive landmarks for the Cretaceous system. A distinguishing feature 
of the stage at the Etang de Berre is the presence in it of a laminated clay containing 
leaves of dicotyledonous plants (Myrica, Magnolia, Salle), together with cycads and 
conifers. 


1 See the memoir on the Upper Cretaceous Rocks of the basin of Uohanx (Provence) by 
Hebert and Toucas, Ann. Sciences Geol. vi. (1875). 

2 For a review and parallelism of the Turonian, Senonian, and Daman stages in the 
north and south of Europe see Toucas, B. S. G. F. 3 1116 ser. x. (1882) p. 154 ; xi. p. 344 ; 
xix. p. 506 ; for a general description of the formations in the south-east of France see 
Fallot, Ann. Sci. Giol. xviii. 1, 1885, and B. S. G. F. (3) xiv. (1886), p. 1. The memoir 
of M. Grossouvre cited on p. 1181 should he consulted for the Upper Cretaceous formations. 
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Senonian. Lliis stage is most fully developed in tlie northern basin, where it 
consists mainly of White Chalk in two divisions : 1st, Lower (Emscherian), separable into 
two sub-stages, in the lower of which (Coniacian)JjTn:rasfo?r cor-testudinarium, and in 
the uppei (Santonian) M. cor-anguinu/oi is the prevalent urchin. The same palaeonto¬ 
logical facies occurs in these as in the corresponding strata of England. 2nd, Upper 
(Campanian), Lelemnitella sub-stage, formed of the Keiins Chalk below with Actmocamax 
quadrat us, Micrastcr fastigatus, M. glyptus , and the Chalk of Oompiegne and Meudon 
above, "with Belemnitella mu croud a, Magas pumilus, Mieraster Brongniarti, Ostreu 
vesiculans. In the south and south-east of France the corresponding beds consist of 
limestones, sandstones, and marls, with abundant hippurites, and also include some 
fresh-water deposits and beds of lignite. 

Lefeience may here be made to the marked abundance of phosphate of lime in some 
parts of the chalk in northern France and Belgium. The white calcareous chalk 
occasionally becomes grey in colour from the abundant grains of phosphate of lime 
dispersed through it. This structure pnrtmr.krly developed in Picardy at the base 
of the zone of Adinocauiu.e qaadrafus, •.!!.■: ■ -iat the bottom of synclinal folds of 
the strata. It is local and lenticular in its occurrence, but it has given rise to an active 
industry. 1 

Danian.--This subdivision of the Cretaceous system is specially developed in the 
northern basin. In the neighbourhood of Paris and in the department of Oise and 
Marne, a rock long known as the “Pisolitic Limestone” occurs in patches, lying nneon- 
formably on the different parts of the Chalk. It has been ascertained, however, that 
these outliers are not all of the same age, and that some of them belong to the very latest 
parts of the Cretaceous series, or form passage-beds into the Tertiary formations. 2 The 
long interval which must have elapsed between the deposition of the highest Senonian 
beds and these limestones is indicated not only by the evidence of great erosion of the 
Chalk, but also by the marked paleontological break between tlie two rocks. The 
general aspect of the fossils resembles that of the older Tertiary formations, hut among 
them arc some undoubted Cretaceous species. In what are regarded as the oldest of 
these deposits (Montereau and the Bois d’Esmans) they consist of hard, somewhat 
coarse-grained limestones with Nctthca quadrieostaia and Nautilus heberLinus. The rest 
of them, grouped in the latest (Montian) sub-stage of the Cretaceous system, have a lower 
division of concretionary limestones, mainly built up of calcareous algae ( Lithotlmmnium) 
with Pic it rota mi Ha pm ulti mu and large forms of Gerithium , Neithea quadrieostaia, Lima 
ted a, Nautilus dankus, associated with a number of later types found also in the upper 
division. This latter portion of the series comprises the Caleaire de Meudon (6 or 7 feet), 
surmounted by marls that have been formed by the decay of the limestone. This 
calcareous band is mainly formed of foraminifera, eehinids (Cidaris TomibeeJd, Goniopygus 
minor) with some calcareous algm, large GeritJvmvi, Turitdla monte ns is, Pseudolim 
nibmla , MMm IkwalqueL Eeinnants of a fresh-water formation are found at the top, 
shown by the occurrence of Vivvparm, Physa, and other lacustrine shells. 

In the south-east of Belgium the Banian stage is well exposed, resting unconformably 
on a denuded surface of chalk. In Hainault, it consists of successive bands of yellowish 
or greyish chalk, between some of which there are surfaces of denudation, with perfora¬ 
tions of boring mollusks, so that it contains the records of a prolonged period (Tuffeau 
do Ciply, Caleaire de Mens). The Tuffeau de Ciply lies on the phosphatie AVlate Chalk 
with Hints forming the top of the Senonian stage. It is a pale limestone, which in the 
lower part (Tuffeau de St. Symphorien) contains an obviously Cretaceous fauna, includ¬ 
ing BelemnUella. mueronata, Bamlitcs Paujast, Neithea quadrieostaia, Tercbratula carnca, 

1 J. Gosselet, Ann. Sue. GeoL Nurd. xx. (1893), p. 371 ; xxi. p. 2 ; xxiv. pp. 109, 119 ; 
xxix. p, (55. M. de Mercy, /i. S. G. P\ 3 mo ser. xv. p. 719. J. Cornet, A nn. Soe. Geoi. 
Edge, xxvii. (1900). 

2 Member Ohalmas, B. S. G. F. 3° ser, xxv. p. 82. 
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Crania ignabergcnsis . The upper part, though like the lower in lithological character, 
contains a remarkably different fauna, consisting largely of gasteropods like those of the 
Mons limestone, while bryozoa abound in certain layers associated with echinids and 
bracliiopods of Cretaceous species. The Calcaire de Mons, which reaches a thickness of 
about 300 feet under the town whence it takes its name, lies on the White Chalk, and 
is immediately overlain by the Tertiary formations. It is a coarse, yellowish limestone 
composed of foraminifera, calcareous algae, and other organisms, which have a strikingly 
Tertiary aspect, since they include species of Triton , Fusus, and Pseudoliva, together 
with fresh-water or terrestrial forms, such as Pupa, Physa, and Rithinia. 1 

Another well-known representative of the highest Cretaceous deposits in the Fran co- 
Belgian area is the chalk or tuffeau of Maestricht. As at Ciply and Mons, it is 
separated from the Senonian chalk below by a gravelly layer indicating considerable 
previous erosion of the older formation. It has yielded a remarkably abundant fauna, 
including many familiar upper Cretaceous species —Belcmnitella mucronata, Facilities 
Faujasi , B. anceps, Nautilus Dekayi, Scaphites constridus, Ostrea vesicularis, Crania 
ignabergcnsis , Trigonosevius {Fissurirostra) Palissii (characteristic), llemipncustcs striato- 
racliatus, Gidaris Faujasi , numerous bryozoa {Bschctra, and other genera), some hippurites 
(Hippurites Lapcirousci, Sphscrulitcs Hoeninghausi) , fishes ( Acroclus, Goran, Enchodus , 
Otodus, Pyenodus), and the remains of the last of the great Cretaceous mosasaurs. 

The later members of the Cretaceous system, representing perhaps the period of the 
Maestricht Chalk, emerge from under the Tertiary formations of the vast Aquitanian 
plain. In the departments of the Charentes the so-called “ Dorclonian ” sub-stage, which 
is paralleled with the Maestrichtian, is well developed in a mass of limestones about 
250 feet thick, containing numerous hippurites together with Hernia stcr prunella , Ostrea 
larva, 0. acutirostris , Splmiodiscus, Pachy discus, Scaphites. At the top of these 
marine beds lies a group of sandstones about 50 feet thick, which show traces of the 
advent of fresh water. The evidence of this important geographical change becomes 
still further marked to the south-east in Provence, where there is striking proof of a 
gradual shallowing of the Upper Cretaceous sea, until that area had become a fluviatile 
or lacustrine tract, in which during the later stages of the period a mass of fresh-water 
strata more than 2600 feet thick was accumulated. This enormous development of sedi¬ 
ments consists of limestones, marls, and lignites grouped in the following subdivisions : 
(a) Lower limestones with Bulimus proboscidem and Oydophorus Heberti; ( b ) beds with 
lignite which at Fuveau are more than 1200 feet thick ; (c) limestones with Lyehnm, 
Physa, Oydophorus, Anostomopsis; (d) reptiliferous sandstones and limestones with 
Lychnus, Physa, &c. The second group of strata (b) shows a remarkably thick accumu¬ 
lation of fluvio-lacustrine deposits with numerous seams of lignite or coal (some of 
them 5 feet thick), bones of crocodiles, and numerous fresli-wator or estuarine shells 
( Qerithium , Melania, Melcmopsis, Unio, Cyrcna ), 2 

Germany.—The Cretaceous deposits of Germany, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden were accumulated in the same northern province with those of Britain, the 
north of France, and Belgium, for they present on the whole the same paleontological 
succession, and even to a considerable extent the same lithological characters. It would 
appear that the western part of this region began to subside before the eastern, and 
attained a greater amount of depression beneath the sea. In proof of this statement, it 
may be mentioned that the Neocomian clays of the north of England extend as far as 
the Teutoburger Wald, but are absent from tlie base of the Cretaceous system in Saxony 
and Bohemia. In north-west Germany, Neocomian strata, under the name of Hils, 
appear at many points between the Isle of Heligoland (where representatives of part of 
the Speeton Clay and the Hunstanton Red Chalk occur) and the cast of Brunswick, 

1 MM. Rutot and Van den Broeck, Ann. Sac. (Mol. Belye. xii. xiii. ; Cornet and 
Briart, B. S. G. F. 3“ e ser. ii. 

2 Matheron, B. S. G. F. 2 me ser. xxi.; 3 uie ser. iv.; Collot, op. at. xix. 
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indicative of what was, doubtless, originally a continuous deposit. In Hanover, they 
consist of a lower series of conglomerates (Hils-couglomerat), and an upper group of 
clays (Hils-tlion). Appearing on the flanks of the hills which rise out of the great 
drift-covered plains, they attain their completest development in Brunswick, where they 
attain a total thickness of 450 feet, and consist of a lower group of limestone and sandy 
marls, with Echinospatagus ( Toxaster) cornplancitus, Exogym Couloni ( sinuata ), Boly- 
pt whites bidichotomus , Olcostephanus ( Astieria) astierianus, and many other fossils ; a 
middle group of dark blue clays with Bclcmnites bruns nee ns is, Blcicenticeras Nisus, 
Crioceras (A ncyloceras) Emerici, Exogym Couloni (sinuata), &c., and an upper group of 
dark and whitish marly clays with Doumlleiceras Martini, Hoplites Dcshayesi, Placenti- 
ceras Nisus, Bclcmnites Ewaldi, Toxoccras ? roycrianum, Crioceras, &c. 1 2 * Below the 
Hils-thon in Westphalia, the Harz, and Hanover, the lower parts of the true marine 
Neocomian series are replaced by a massive fluviatile formation corresponding to the 
English Wealden, and divisible into two groups : 1st, Deister sandstone (150 feet), like 
the Hastings Sand of England, consisting of fine light yellow or grey sandstone (forming 
a good building material), dark shales, and seams of coal varying from mere partings 
up to workable seams of three, and even more than six, feet in thickness. These 
strata are full of remains of terrestrial vegetation ( Equisetum, Baicra, Olecmdridium 
Laccopteris, Sagcnopteris, Anomozamitcs, Bterophyllum, Bodozamites, and a few' conifers), 
also shells of fresh-w T ater genera ( Cyrenci , Viviparus), cyprids, and remains of Lepidotus 
and other fishes ; 2nd, Weald Clay (65-100 feet) with thin layers of sandy limestone 
(Gyrenu, Unio, Viviparus, Melania , Cypris, &c.). 2 The Gault (Aptian and Albian) of 
north-western Germany contains three groups of strata. The low r est of these consists of 
pale clays and marls (Gargas-Mergel) with Bclcmnites Ewaldi, Douvilleiceras Martini, 
Hoplites Dcshaycsi. The middle (zone of Bclcmnites Htrombcclzi) consists of a low r er clay 
with Acanthocems milletianum and an upper clay with Hoplites tar defur catus. The 
highest contains at its base a clay with Bclcmnites minimus, and at its top the widely 
diffused and characteristic “ Elammenmergel ”—a pale clay with dark flame-like streaks, 
containing the zone of Scliloenbachia rostrata, Hoplites lautus, &c. a In the Teutoburger 
Wald the Gault becomes a sandstone. 

The Upper Cretaceous rocks of Germany present the greatest lithological contrasts to 
those of France and England, yet they contain so large a proportion of the same fossils 
as to show that they belong to the same period, and the same area of deposit. 4 The 
Cenomanian stage ( = Unterer Planer) consists in Hanover of earthy limestones and 

1 A. von Strombeck, Z. 1). G. G. i. p. 462 ; xii. p. 20 ; N. Jahrb . 1855, pp. 159, 644 ; 
Judd, ty. J. C. S. xxvi. p.‘ 343 ; Vaeek, Jahrb. (Jeol. Ileichsarist. 1880, p. 493. 

2 W. Hunker, £ Ueber den norddeutsch. Wiilderthon, ii. s. w.,’ Cassel, 1844; Hunker 
and Von Meyer, ‘ Monographic der norddeutsch. Walderbildung, u. s. w.,’ Brunswick, 
1846 ; Heinrich Oredner, ‘Ueber die Gliederung der oberen Jura und der Wealdenbildung 
in nordw r estlichen Heutschland,’ Prague, 1863; C. Struckmaim, ‘Hie Wealden-Bihiungen 
der Umgegend von Hannover,’ 1880 ; A. Schenk on the Wealden Flora of North Germany, 
Bain'ontographica, xix. xxiii. ; Gugel, Jahrb. Breuss, deal. Landesanst. xiv. (1893), p. 158. 
A. Hosins has described the intercalation of marine beds containing Ostrea, Nucula, 
Cacidlim , and Rhizocomllimn in the Westphalian Wealden series, Z. I). G. G. xlv. 
(1893), pp. 34-54. A', von Koenen has recently grouped the north German Lower Cretaceous 
series in accordance with the classification adopted for the formations on the north side of 
the Alps. Nadir. Ges. Wiss. Gottingen , 1901, 1902. 

2 Gcol. Mag. vi. (1869), p. 261. A. von Strombeck, Z. B. G. G: xlii. (1890), p. 557. 

4 On the Thstribution of the Cephalopods in the Upper Cretaceous rocks of north Germany, 
see C. Schliiter, Z. J). G. G. xxviii. p. 457, where the formations are grouped in palaeonto¬ 
logical zones ( Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 169), and Palwontographica, xxiv. pp. 123-263, 1876. 
For the Bnocerami, Z. !>. G. G. xxxix. p.- 735 ; Echinids, ante , p. 1168. For the lithological 
facies of the Saxon Cretaceous formations, see W. Petrascheck, Isis, Hresden, 1899, Heft. ii. 
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marls (Planer), which traced southward are replaced in Saxony and Bohemia by 
glauconitic sandstones (Unter-Quader) and limestone (Unter-Planerkalk). The lowest 
parts of the formation in the Saxon, Bohemian, and Moravian areas are marked by the 
occurrence in them of clays, shales, and even thin seams of coal (Pflanzen-Quader), con¬ 
taining abundant remains of a terrestrial vegetation which possesses great interest, as 
it contains the oldest known European forms of hard-wood trees (willow, ash, elm, laurel, 
&c.). The Turonian beds, traced eastwards, from their chalky and marly condition in 
the Anglo-Parisian Cretaceous basin, change in character, until in Saxony and Bohemia 
they consist of massive sandstones (Mittel-Quader) with limestones and marls (Mittel- 
Planer). In these strata, the occurrence of such fossils as Inoecramus labia tus, I. 
Brongniartf , Pachydiscus peramplus, Seaphites Gcinitzii, Spondylus spinosus, Terebmtula, 
semiglobosa, <kc., show’s their relation to the Turonian stage of the west. The Senonian 1 
stage presents a yet more extraordinary variation in its eastern prolongation. The soft 
upper Chalk of England, Prance, and Belgium, traced into Westphalia, passes into sands, 
sandstones, and calcareous marls, the sandy strata increasing southwards till they assume 
the gigantic dimensions which they present in the gorge of the Elbe and throughout the 
picturesque region known as Saxon Switzerland (Ober-Quader). 2 3 The horizon of these 
strata is well shown by such fossils as Actinocamax quadratics, Belemnitella macronata, 
Nautilus danicus , Marsupites testudinarius, Bourgncticrimis ellipficus , Crania, ignaber- 
geasis, &c. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle an exceedingly interesting development of Upper Cretaceous 
rocks has been found. These strata, referable to the Senonian stage, consist of a low’er 
group of sands with luoceramus lobaius , Actinocamax quadrat us , and abundant remains 
of terrestrial vegetation (p. 1165), :{ and an upper group of marl and marly chalk with 
Belemnitella •mneronata, Ostrea vesicularis, Crania ignabergensis, Mosasaurus , &e. 

Switzerland and the Chain of the Alps. 4 * * — In the Jura, and especially round Neuchatel, 
the Heocomian stage is typically developed. Its name and those of its two sub-stages 
have been taken from localities in that region where they are best seen (p. Ill)6). 
(1) Yalanginian—a group of limestones and marls (150-400 feet) with Eehinospatagus 
( Toxaster) Campichei, Pygurus rostratu-s, Strombus Sautieri (Natica Leviathan), Ncriwva. 
gigantea, Cidaris hirsuta, /V 7 - .< p-V '"■V- A B. dilatatus , Oxynoticcrasge/irriliaaam, 

&c. ; (2) Hauterivian—a mass of blue marls surmounted by yellowish limestones, the 
whole having a thickness that varies up to more than 300 feet; Eehinospatagus ( Toxaster ) 
complanatus , Ostrea Couloni , Neithea ( Janira) atava, Perna Mullcti , Nautilus pseudo- 

1 The Senonian stage of N.W. Germany has recently been more specially studied with 
reference to its palaeontological zones. The Lower Senonian is marked by the abundance of 
Actinocamax ( Belemnitella ), with A. westfaliens in the lower part, A. granulafus in the 
middle, and A. quadratics at the top. The Upper Senonian is subdivided into two stages, 
of which the lower is characterised by Belemnitella muenmata , while the upper (without 
Belemnitella) is regarded as equivalent to the Banian of Denmark. E. Stolley, Archie. 
Anthrop. Geol. Schleswig-Holst. 1897, ii. p. 271 ; G. Mtiller, Zed sell. Braid. Geol. 1900, p. 
397 ; Z. h. G. 9. 1900, p. 38. 

2 G. Maas (Z. D. 9. 9 . li. (1899), p. 243) describes the Lower Chalk of the sub-hereynian 
Quadersandstein. 

3 For a list of these plants see H. von Dechen, c Geol. Paliiont. tfbersicht der Rhein- 
provinz,’ &c. 1884, p. 427. 

4 Studer’s ‘Geologie der Schweiz.’ Giimhel, £ Geognostiche Besehreib. Bayer. Alpen,’ 

vol. i. p. 517 et seq.; 4 Geognostische Besehreib. des Ostbayer. Grenzegebirg.’ 1868, p. 697. 
Jules Mareou, Mem. Soc. Geol. France (2), iii. F. tfe Loriol, * Invertebrffs de Flotage 

Neocomien moyen du Mt. Saleve,’ Geneva, 1861. Benevier, B. S. 9. F. (3) iii. A. Eavre, 
ibid. The Maps and Memoirs in the Beitrdge z. Geol. Ka/He der Schwedz, especially the work 
of Mosch,Baltzer, and Burckhardt. Von Hauer’s 4 Die Geologic der Oesterr. Ungar. Monarchic, 

1878, p. 505 et seq. E, Fraas, ‘Scenerie der Alpen.’ 
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elcgans, Hoplitcs mclicitus, H. Icopoldinus, Olcostephamcs ( Astieria) astieriamis, ^ 

pistillifor mis, B. dilatatus , &c. Tlie Aptian and Albian stages (Gault) are recognislW^ 
in a thin band of greenish sandstone and marls which have long been known for their 
numerous fossils (Perte du Rhone, St. Croix). 

In the Alpine region, the Neoeomian formation is represented by several hundred 
feet of marls and limestones, which form a conspicuous band in the mountainous range 
separating Berne from Wallis, and thence into eastern Switzerland and the Austrian 
Alps (Spatangenkalk). Some of these massive limestones are full of hippmites of the 
Caprina group (Caprotinenkalk, with Requienia (Toucasfa) Lonsdalei, Radiolites 
neocomicnsis, &c.), others abound in polyzoa (Bryozoenkalk), others in foraminifera 
(Orbitoliteukalk). The Aptian and the Albian stages traceable in the Swiss Jura can 
also be followed into the Alps of Savoy. In the Yorarlberg and Bavarian Alps their 
place is taken by calcareous glauconite beds and the Turrilite greensand (T. Bergeri) ; 
bnt in the eastern Alps they have not been recognised. The lowest portions of the 
massive Caprotincc limestone (Schrattenkalk) are believed to be Neocomian, but the 
higher parts are Upper Cretaceous. 

One of the most remarkable formations of the Alpine regions is the enormous mass 
of sandstone which, under the name of Plysch and Vienna Sandstone, stretches from 
the south-west of Switzerland through the northern zone of the mountains to the plains 
of the Danube at Vienna, and thence into the Carpathians. 1 Fossils are exceedingly 
rare in this rock, the most frequent being fucoids, which afford no clue to the geological 
age of their enclosing strata. That the older portions in the eastern Alps are Cretaceous, 
however, is indicated by the occurrence in them of occasional Inoeerami, and by their 
interstratification with true Neocomian limestone (Aptychcnkalk). The definite sub¬ 
divisions of the Anglo-Parisian Upper Cretaceous rocks cannot be applied to the structure 
of the Alps, where the formations are of a massive and usually calcareous nature. In 
the Vorarlberg, they consist of massive limestones (Seewenkalk) and marls (Seewen- 
mergel), with Acanthoeeras Mantelli, Turrilites costal us, Inoccramus striatus, Holastcr 
carinatns, &c. In the north-eastern Alps, they present the remarkable facies of the 
(Josau beds, which consist of a variable and locally developed group of marine marls, 
sandstones, and limestones, with occasional intercalations of coal-bearing fresh- water 
beds. These strata rest unconformably on all rocks more ancient than themselves, 
even on older Cretaceous groups. They have yielded about 500 species of fossils, of 
which only about 120 are found outside the Alpine region, chiefly in Turonian, partly 
in Senonian strata. Much discussion and a copious literature has been devoted to 
the history of these deposits.' 2 The loosely imbedded shells suggested a Tertiary age 
for the strata ; but their banks of corals, sheets of orbitolite- and hippurite-limestone 
and beds of marl with Ammonites, Inoeerami, and other truly Cretaceous forms, have 
left no doubt as to their really Upper Cretaceous age. Among their subdivisions, tlie 
zone of Ilippurites conm-mccinurn is recognisable. They probably represent the upper 
part of the Turonian and the whole of the Senonian stages. From some lacustrine beds 
of this age, near Wiener Neustadt, a large, collection of reptilian remains has been 

1 See K. M. Paul, “ Der Wienerwald: Kin Beitrag zur Kenntniss der nordalpinen 
Flysclibildungen,” . Tahrh. k. k. (kol. Reichst. 1898, pp. 53-178. 

- See among other memoirs, Sedgwick and Murchison, Trans, (kol. Soc. 2nd ser. iii. 
Reuss, Benkschri/L A had. Wien, vii. 1 ; Sitih. Akad. Wien , xi. 882. Stoliczka, Sitzb. 
Akad. Wien , xxviii. 482 ; Iii. 1. Zekeli, Ahhandl, (kol. Jieiehsansi. Wien, i. 1 (Gasteropods). 
F. von Halfcr, Sikh. Akad. Wien, liii. 390 (Cephalopods); ‘Pakeont. Oesterreich,’ i. 7; 
‘Geologic, 5 p. 516. Zittel, Benkschrift. Akad. Wien, xxiv. 105; xxv. 77 (Bivalves). 
Bihizel, Ahhandl. (kol. Reichsanst. v. 1. Giimbel, ‘Geognostische Beschreib. Bayerisch. 
Alpen,’ 1861, p, 517 et seep *Redtenbaeher, Ahhandl. (kol. Reichsanst. v. (Cephalopods). 
Tauseh, VeehandL k. k. Geol. Reichsanst. 1886, p. 180. H. Kynaston, Q. /. G. S. 1 
(1894), p. 120. 
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obtained, including deinosanrs, chelonians, a crocodile, a lizard, and a pterodactyle— 
in all fourteen genera and eighteen species. 1 Probably more or less equivalent to the 
Gosau beds are the massive hippurite-limestones and certain marls, containing Bclem- 
nitella mucronata , Echinocorys vulgaris , &c., of the Salzkanmiergut and Bavarian Alps.- 
The Upper Cretaceous rocks of the south-eastern Alps are distinguished by their 
hippurite-limes tones (Rudistenkalk) with shells of the Nip pur it es and Radiolites groups, 
while the Lower Cretaceous limestones are marked by those of the Gavrina group. 
They form ranges of bare white, rocky, treeless mountains, perforated with tunnels and 
passages (Dolinen, p. 477). In the southern Alps white and reddish limestones (Scaglia) 
have a wide extension. 

Basin of the Mediterranean.—The southern type of the Cretaceous system attains 
a great development on both sides of the Mediterranean basin. The hippurite ( Capra- 
tin a) limestones of Southern France and the Alps are prolonged through Italy into Greece, 
whence they range into Asia Minor and into Asia. Cretaceous formations of the same 
type appear likewise in Portugal, Spain, and Sicily, and cover a vast area in the north 
of Africa. The Portuguese representation of the system at the extreme west of the 
region presents some interesting features, especially in the evidence for the alternation 
of marine and estuarine or fluviatile deposits during Cretaceous time, and in the light 
which it casts on the Cretaceous flora. The marine strata are there sulliciently well 
developed to enable them to be paralleled with the successive formations of central and 
northern Europe. In the region of Lisbon and Bellas, from the base of the Ncocomian 
series upwards, successive horizons of plant-bearing strata are met with in a series 
of strata with distinctively marine fossils. Thus Cyclopteris tcimistriata is found at the 
very base of the series and terrestrial plants (of which eighty-eight species are known), 
continue throughout the Yalanginian sub-stage but with intercalations of marine 
shells. In Hauterivian time the sea had established itself over the area, as is shown by 
a mass of limestones and marls, 50 to 150 feet thick, with Ostrea Cimloni, Neithea 
(Jciiiira) citaua, Olcostephanus ( Astieria ) aslierkmus. The Urgonian stage is marine in 
the lower part, but passes up into the sandstone series of Almargem, which abound in 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, but include a marine band in their centre which appears 
to mark the Aptian part of the Lower Cretaceous series. This flora among its abundant 
ferns, cycads, and conifers includes some primitive types of angiosperms (Prolorhipis, 
Changarniera , Yuccites , Edgadopsis, Eolirion ). The equivalents of the Albian and 
possibly the lower part of the Cenomanian group (Bellasian of Chollat) are again marked 
by the alternation of marine bands among others full of land-plants. Towards the base 
of this stage Placmticeras Vhligi and Schlambachia inflate (rostrata ) are found, while 
higher up come Polyconitcs Vernculi, Noriopleura Zamberti, and Exogym pseudo- 
africana. The flora shows an increasingly modern aspect by the appearance of 47 species 
of dicotyledons, some of which belong to genera familiar among the living plants of 
to-day (Sassafras, Eucalyptus, Zaurns, Myrica)A The lower part of the Portuguese 
Cenomanian strata consists of sandstones, still charged with terrestrial plants. These 
are succeeded by limestones with marine shells and other fossils (Ostrea jlahellata 
Exogym pseudo-africana, Noriopleura Zamberti, Neolob ites, Almolina, JhnmlJeiceras 
namculare). The Turonian stage is fully represented at the mouth of the Mondego* 
where it consists of a series of thoroughly marine limestones (Mmmites JiocMbrmNi 
Inocemmus labiatus, Pachydiscus , Admndla, &c.). The Portuguese Senonian series' 
again, presents two distinct facies. In the more westerly region the strata consist of 


1 Seeley, Q. J. a. S. 1881, p. 620. ' ’ .... 

2 Giimbel gives a table of correlations for the European Cretaceous rocks with those of 
Bavaria, ‘Geognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Grenzgeb.’ pp. 700, 701. 

On the Lower Cretaceous flora of Portugal see De Saporta, Gmnpt. rend, evi (18881 n 
1500 ; cxi. (1890) and cxiii. (1891). W. M. Fontaine, Monograph xv. TJ.S, G. L / 
Ward, 16^ Ann. Rep. U.S. G. >S Y . (1896), p. 510. 
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sandstones, which are quite marine. The presence in them of Hoplites Marroti indicates 
that they belong to the highest part of the Cretaceous system, though unfortunately 
their relations to the Turonian series cannot be seen. Neither has any representative of 
them been found in the fluvio-marine group which elsewhere appears to represent part 
at least of the Senonian stage. This group of green and red marls and fine sandstones 
contains fresh-water or estuarine shells (• Cyrena, Hydrobia , Mytilus), a rich flora including 
dicotyledons, a number of fishes ( Chipea, Teleosteus ) with Mcgalosaurus , Crocodilus, and 
Cheione. 1 2 

On the southern side of the Mediterranean basin the Cretaceous system spreads over 
wide tracts of Northern Africa. In the desert region south of Algiers, where it extends 
in broad plateaux with sinuous lines of terraced escarpment,- the various subdivisions 
from the Neocomian up through the other Lower Cretaceous formations into the upper 
part of the system have been recognised, perhaps including even the Danian stage. An 
important member of the system forms the upper part of the £ 11 Nubian Sandstone ” 
which plays so important a part in the scenery of north-eastern Africa. This formation 
extends into Syria and is found in the Lebanos, where it attains a thickness of sometimes 
1600 feet, and has been regarded as probably of Albian age. 3 Higher up come the shales, 
probably Turonian, from which, in that region, so large an assemblage of fossil fishes has 
been obtained. 

Russia.—The Cretaceous formations, which are well developed in the range of the 
Carpathian mountains, sink below the Tertiary deposits in the plains of the Dniester, 
and rise again over a vast region drained by the Donetz and the Don. They have been 
studied in central and eastern Russia by the officers of the Russian Geological Survey, 
who have pointed out the remarkable resemblance between their organic remains and 
those of the Anglo-French region. There is in particular a close parallelism between 
them and the English Speeton Clay in their intimate relationship to the Jurassic 
system below. The Volgian group already (p. 1157) referred to is succeeded by typical 
Neocomian deposits, which are well developed in the district of Simbirsk along the 
Volga, where they consist of dark clays with sandy layers and phosphatic concretions, 
divisible into three horizons. The lowest of these yields pyritous ammonites, especially 
Qlcostephanus versicolor, 0. inversus, also Bclemnitcs pseudo -panderiemus, Astarte 
porrecta. The ndddle zone contains septaria enclosing Olcostcphanus ( Simbirskites) 
Jhcheni, undnmatns, progrediens, fasciatofalcatus, discofalcatus, Barboti, Inoceramvs 
au.cella, Bhyndhomlla, obliterata. The highest zone is almost unfossiliferous near 
Simbirsk, but its lower layers yield Pectcn crassitestci . Deposits of the same type as the 
Anglo-French Aptian are well developed in the governments of Simbirsk and Saratov, 
and are characterised by Hoplites Dcsluiyesi and Amaltheus Hcurvatus. The Albian 
or Gault, which is found in the government of Moscow, and may eventually be traced 
over a wide area, lias yielded a number of ammonites, especially of the genus Hoplites 
(H. dentatus, talitzianus, Bennett m, Engcrsi, Tethydis, jachromensis, JDutemplei, 
Hesmocems Beudanti). This stage is well developed in the Caucasus, Transcaucasia, 
and the trams*Caspian region. In the chief Russian Cretaceous area the Cenomanian 
stage begins with dark clay closely related to the underlying Jurassic series, from the 
denudation and rearrangement of which it may have been derived. The clay shades 
upward into sandy, glauconitic, and phosphatic deposits, which gradually assume the 

1 P. Choffat, Communic. Commission . Trctbal. Geol. Portugal, ii. Fasc. ii.; ‘ Receuil de 
Monographies Stratigraphiques sur le systeme Cretace/ Service, Geol. Portugal, Part ii. 1900, 
and { La Faflne Crctacique du Portugal/ vol.’i. parts i.-iv. 1902. 

2 Coquand, c Description gf*ol. et paEontol. de la region sud de la province de Con¬ 
stantin/ 1862 ; Rollaud, B. S. C. F. (3) ix. p. 508 ; Peron, op. cit. p. 436 ; this author has 
published a valuable memoir on the Geology of Algeria, with a full bibliography, Ann. 
Sciences (Mol. 1883 ; Zittel, ‘ Beitriige zur Geologic der Libyschen Wiiste/ 1883. 

3 Diener, Z. 1). C. G, xxxix. p. 314. 
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condition of chalky marls. These Cenomanian strata appear to have a wide extent at the 
base of the Upper Cretaceous formations of Central Russia. They contain numerous 
remains of fishes ( Ptychodus, Lanina, Odontaspis, Otodus) with bones of ichthyosaurs and 
plesiosaurs. Ammonites are rare, but Schlornlachia ■varians occurs, also Actinocamax 
plains, Exogyra haliotidm, E. conica, Ostrea hippopodmm, Neithca (Janira) quinque- 
costata, Pcctcn laminosus, Bhynchonella nueiformis, &c. Turonian strata have likewise 
been found over a wide tract in Central Russia. The lower bands with Inoceramus 
(I. russiensis, labiatus, Brongniarti , lobatus aff.) abundant Belcmnitella and Ostrea 
vcsicularis are of constant occurrence in the Cretaceous region of Central Kussia. In 
that area, however, the Senonian and higher Cretaceous stages are not well developed, 
though they assume greater importance in the southern part of the Empire. 1 

Denmark.—The Danian stage receives its name from its typical development in 
the east of Denmark. Its lower portion or Faxoe Chalk is a hard yellowish limestone 
full of bryozoa with Nautilus danicus, Temnocidaris , JJ or ocularis, Ilolaster, Brisso- 
pneustes, Gorallium Becki. Its upper division or Saltholm limestone is another compact 
kind of chalk with hints containing Nautilus clanicus , Baculites Faujasi , Belcmnitella 
mncronata, Ostrea resicularis, Tcrebratula earned, Eehinocorys ( Ananchytes) siilcatus. 
This rock has been found by boring and well-sinking to cover a wide tract around 
Copenhagen under the glacial Drift. It is in places overlain by a fossiliferous green¬ 
sand. 2 

Scandinavia.—The districts of Malmb, Ystad, and Christianstad in the south of 
Sweden present an interesting development of the Senonian and Danian stages. The 
Lower Senonian marls contain Actinocamax rerus, A. wcstphaMcus and Inoceramus 
cardlssoides. The Upper Senonian beds, consisting in the lower part of limestones and 
conglomerate, are marked by the presence of Actinocamax niamniillatus , Pecten septem- 
plicatus, Ostrea acutirostris, while the higher part, composed at Malmb of sol’t chalk 
and elsewhere of sandstone and limestone, yields Belcmnitella mucronata, Eehinocorys 
(Ananchytes) ovatus, Terebratula earned and other characteristic fossils. The highest 
member of the series representing the Danian stage contains Eehinocorys (Ananchytes) 
sulcatus, Tcrebratula lens, Drornia rugosa, &c. 3 The remains of a bird (Seanioruis 
Lundgreni ) have been obtained from the Saltholm Limestone near Malmb. 4 

Arctic Regions.—The Cretaceous system has been found to extend even as far north 
as Lat. 79° into Spitsbergen and King Charles Land. On the latter islands Professor 
Nathorst has found, underneath the overlying basalt plateau, strata which lie believes 
to be of Neocomian age containing Aucella Keyserlingi and remains of plants. 5 Again, 
on the west coast of Greenland, between the parallels of 70° and 71° N., a thick mass of 
strata underlying the basalts appears to be divisible into three groups, of which the 

1 Nikitin, ‘Les Vestiges de la periode Cretacee dans la Kussie centrale,’ Mem. Com. Gcol. 
Basse , v. No. 2 (1888), p. 165. W. F. Hume, Geoh Mag. 1892, p. 385. 

2 C. Schliiter (Z. I). <7. <1. xlix. (1897), pp. 38, 889) gives an account of the Cretaceous 

succession in the Baltic with a bibliography of the subject, and descriptions of a number of 
new urchins from the region. K. Rbrdam, “ Kridt formationen i Sjadand,” Banmarks Gcol. 
Undersog, 1897, describes the White Chalk (uppermost Senonian), the Saltholm Limestone 
and the greensand, above mentioned, containing gasteropods, lamellibranchs, &e., which is 
the youngest member of the Cretaceous series in Denmark. Another important recent con¬ 
tribution to the Cretaceous palaeontology of the Baltic region is that by J. P. Ravn, 
“ Molluskerne i Danmarks Kridtaflejringer,” K. Bansk . Vidensk. Setsk. Shift, xi. (1902) 
parts 2 and 4. , * 

3 B. Lundgren, Universitets Ariskrift. Lund. xxiv. (1888) ; Ueol. Fbren. Stockholm, xi. 
(1889), p. 63. H. Munthe, xviii. (1896), p. 21. A. Hennig. xx. (1898), p. 79 ; xxi. (1899), 
pp. 19-82, 133-188. JVC. Moberg. Neites Jahrb. ii. (1894), p. 69. 

4 W. Dames, Bihang. Svemsk. Vet. A lead. Ilandl. xvi. (1890). 

5 Geol. Fbren. Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 341. 
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lowest or Koine series has yielded a remarkable assemblage of fossil plants, including 
the Populus prim&vct, which was long believed to be the oldest dicotyledon. The 
plants comprise Gleichcnia (several species), Asplenium, Pecopteris, Zamites, Nilssonia, 
Sequoia, Finns. In the next or Atane series dicotyledons outnumber the ferns, cycads, 
and conifers. They belong to species of Populus, Platanus, Heelera, Pious, Cassia, Lauras, 
Qucrcus, &c. Among the plant-bearing strata certain shales occur bearing a marine 
fauna {Peetmi, Area, Nuculana, Lueina, Cuspidaria, Denialium, &c.), 'which appears to 
be of Upper Cretaceous age. This horizon may perhaps be paralleled with the Amboy 
Clays of the United States. The Patoot series contains a younger flora, which indicates 
a transition towards a Tertiary facies. It includes species of Glciehcnia, Aspidmm, 
Sequoia, Aruntlo, Platanus, Quercus, Viburnum, PJiamnns, &c., and with it are 
associated bands containing marine fossils ( Hemiaster, Aricula , Denlaliimi , &C .). 1 

India.—The hippurite limestone of south-eastern Europe is prolonged into Asia 
Minor, and occupies a vast area in Persia. It has been detected here and there among 
the Himalaya Mountains in fragmentary outliers. Southward of these marine strata, 
there appears to have existed in Cretaceous times a wide tract of land, corresponding 
on the whole with the present area of the Indian peninsula, but possibly stretching 
south-westwards so as to unite with Africa. On the south-eastern side of this area 
the Cretaceous sea extended and deposited a succession of strata which have been 
paralleled with the European Upper Cretaceous formations, and have been divided into 
the following groups in ascending order : (1) Utatur group, containing at its base large 
masses of coral-reef limestone and yielding no less than 300 species of invertebrates, 
more than 100 of these being cephalopods, of which 27 are known to occur in Europe 
or elsewhere out of India. Some of these are Neocomian species, but the general 
character of the fossils indicates that this group may be equivalent to the Cenomanian 
series of Europe. (2) The Trichinopoli group, composed of sands, clays, limestones 
and conglomerates lying unconformably on the first group. The fossils are here not 
so numerous as in the beds below, and the cephalopods are much diminished in 
number. The group appears to rejmesent the European Turonian stage. (3) The 
Ariyalur group, the most highly fossiliferous of the three divisions. Here gasteropods 
replace cephalopods, the Cypneidae and Volutkbe being specially prominent. The 
presence of Nautilus dayiieus points to the position of this group at the top of the 
system. Similar strata appear on the African coast in Natal, where they are capable of 
paleontological subdivision into three zones like those of India, and contain many ot 
the same species of fossils. 2 3 The most remarkable episode of Cretaceous times in the 
Indian area was undoubtedly the colossal outpouring of the Deccan basalts (p. 346). 
These rocks, as already remarked, in horizontal or nearly horizontal sheets, attain a vertical 
thickness of from 4000 to 6000 feet or more, and cover an area of at least 200,000 square 
miles, though their limits have no doubt been reduced by denudation. Their oldest 
portions lie slightly unconformably on Cenomanian rocks, and in some places appear to 
be regularly interstrati lied with the uppermost Cretaceous strata. The occurrence of 
fresh-wafer molltisks {Physa, Viriparus, Unio, Gorbicnla), lands-plants, and insects, both 
in the lowest and highest parts of the volcanic series, proves that the lavas must have 
been subaerial. This is one of the most gigantic outpourings of volcanic matter in the 
world. :{ 

Japan.—The labours of the active Geological Survey of Japan have brought to light 
a remarkably full development of the Cretaceous system in that country, and have 

1 He<r, £ Flora Fossilis Arctica 5 ; Do Saporta, ‘ Le Monde des Plantes ’ ; D. White and 
C. Schuehert, Ball Geol Son. Amer. ix. (1898), p. 343. 

2 F. Ivossmat, Jahrh . k. k\ Geol Iteichsanst. xliv. (1894), p. 463 ; 11. B. Newton, Journ. 
(Jonehologg, viii. (1896), p. 136. 

3 Medlicott and.Blanford, ‘Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by R. 1). Oldham, chaps, x. 
and xi. See also F. Stoliezka, PulmntograpU . Jndica, ser. i. iii. v. vi. and viii. (1861-1873). 
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supplied the means of comparing the faunas and floras of that system on the opposite 
sides of the great Pacific basin. At the base lies a limestone (Torinosu) containing a 
rich fauna of foraminifera, corals, bryozoa, ecliinoids, lamellibranclis, and gasteropods, 
while in some places it includes intercalated plant-beds with Zamiophyllwn, JSilssoma , 
Podozamites. It is regarded as probably Neocomian. The Ryoseki series is dis¬ 
tinguished by its varied and abundant flora, consisting of ferns, lycopods, cycads, and 
conifers, many of the species being found in the Cretaceous series of India, Europe, the 
Potomac formation of America and the Kome beds of Greenland. No dicotyledons are 
recorded in the published list. The Izumi sandstones contain both marine shells and 
land-plants. Among the former are species of Pachy discus, Anisoccras, Maeroscaphites, 
Phylloceras, Samites, Helicocems, Inocermnus, Avicula, and Tngoivia pocilliformis, 
which is the most characteristic fossil of the whole. The plants include species of 
Arwudo, Sctlix , Qwerms , Fagus , Platanus, Giunnmomum , Sequoia. Perhaps of the 
same age as these sandstones is the important Hokkaido series, which consists of sand¬ 
stones, conglomerates, and shales with plant-bearing shales and coal-seams at the top. 
The middle and lower parts of this series have furnished a large assemblage of fossils, 
including nine species of Desmoccms , twelve of Hamites, eight of Lytoceras, eight 
of Pachydiscas , together with several species of Anisoceras , Acanthoceras, Olcostephanus, 
Scaphites, and Crioceras. A number of the organisms are specifically identical with 
those found at Tricliinopoli and other Cretaceous localities of India. The formation 
ma}?" represent the Middle and Upper Cretaceous series of Europe. 1 

North. America.—The Cretaceous system stretches over a vast portion of the 
American continent, and sometimes reaches an enormous thickness. Sparingly 
developed in the eastern States, it runs as a belt from Long Island across New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland into Virginia. It spreads out over a wide area in the 
south, stretching round the end of the long Pabeozoic ridge from Georgia through 
Alabama and Tennessee to the Ohio ; and reappearing from under the Tertiary 
formations on the w*est side of the Mississippi over a large space in Texas and tho 
south-west. Its greatest development is reached in the Western States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountain region, "Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, whence it ranges 
northward into British America, covering thousands of square miles of the prairie 
country between Manitoba and the Rocky Mountains, and stretching westwards even 
as far as Queen Charlotte Islands, where it is well developed. It has a prodigious 
northward extension, for it lias been detected in Arctic America near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 

The eastern belt, which runs from Long Island 2 into Virginia, is full of geological 
interest, and has given rise to prolonged discussion. It is divisible broadly into two 
series, of which the older is termed Lower and the younger Upper Cretaceous. The 
former, widely known as the Potomac formation, has been more particularly the field 
of controversy, some writers claiming it for the Jurassic system, others as confidently 
asserting it to he Cretaceous (p. 1159). Of the former class the late Professor Marsh brought 
forward the most cogent arguments based on the occurrence of deinosaurian remains 
having Jurassic affinities. One species of Astrodon was named by Leidy, and a number 
of other vertebrates by Marsh ( Pleuroccdus , Priconodon, Allosaurus , Qodurus, besides 
crocodiles, tortoises, fishes, and mollusks). On the other hand, the evidence of the 
Potomac flora has been confidently appealed to as affording an unquestionable proof of 
the Cretaceous age of the strata in which it is preserved. An important contribution 
to this controversy has been recently made by Professor W. B. Clark ant^ Mr. A. 

1 'Outlines of the Geology of Japan,’ by the Imperial Geol. Survey of Japan. Tokyo, 
1900, p. 59. 

2 The Cretaceous plant-bearing strata of Long Island have been described by A. Rollick, 
Trans. New York Acad. Sci. xii. (1893), pp. 189, 222 ; xiii. (1893), pp. 8, 122 ; Bull. 
Torrey Botan. Club , xxi. 1894. 
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Bib bins, who have clearly shown that the so-called Potomac formation really consists 
of a series of formations quite distinct from each other, lithologically, stratigraphically, 
and paleontologically. They maintain that a marked line of division can be drawn 
above which the vertebrate remains have never been found, and below which the 
dicotyledonous flora never descends. They arc disposed to class the formations below 
that line (which they name the Patuxent and Arundel groups) as probably Jurassic, 
but they regard those which lie above the line as undoubtedly Lower Cretaceous. 
These latter they reckon as two in number. The lower, or Patapsco, consists of highly 
coloured and variegated clays and sands, some of which are full of leaf-impressions, the 
thickness of the whole ranging up to fully 200 feet. These strata lie with a marked 
unconformability on the Arundel group underneath. Their fossils include a few poorly 
preserved mollusca, but consist mainly of land-plants, ferns, eycads, conifers, monocoty¬ 
ledons and dicotyledons. Higher up comes the Raritan formation, which is also composed 
of sands and clays, with beds of brown earthy lignite, and in Central Maryland reaches 
a thickness of nearly 500 feet. Its fossils likewise consist mainly of land-plants, the 
dicotyledons showing a markedly more modern aspect than those of the Patapsco beds 
below. 1 

The flora of the Potomac series has been carefully studied by the ablest palmo- 
botanists of America. 2 * * * * * A census published in 1896 gave the total number of species 
then known as 737, which have been obtained from five distinct ‘horizons. 8 The 
dicotyledons numbered nearly half of the whole. Those found in the older part 
of the formation have a primitive character {Ficophyllum, Protcmphyllnm, Rogcrsia, 
SuUeiphyllnvi , Vitvphyllum). The others include species of Andromeda, Amlia, 
Oimmmomum , Eucalyptus, Ficus, Hcdera, Ilex, Juglans, Laurus, Magnolia, Myrica, 
Plafa/ms, Quercus, Rhammcs, Saliz, Sapindus, Sassafras , Viburnum. Some of the 
plants are identical with species found in the Lower Cretaceous series of England, 
Germany, and Portugal. 

The Upper Cretaceous formations of the same eastern belt lie transgressively upon 
the Lower series. They arc arranged as follows in ascending order:—(1) Matawan, 
composed chiefly of sands and clays, about 400 feet thick in Hew Jersey, but 
gradually thinning southwards until towards the Potomac River they disappear. These 
strata have furnished a considerable number of shells of thoroughly marine character, 
including Placeniice/ms placenta, Scaphites nodosus, JBaculites ovatus, and species of 
Pyropsis, Ggrodes, Scalaria, Turritclla, Dentalium, Ostrea, Gryphma, Inoceravms, Orassa- 
tella, Gardimn, Terebratnla, also Hemiaster, &c. (2) Monmouth, lying conformably on 

No. 1, and consisting chiefly of sands, ferruginous and glauconitic, which vary from 60 
to 150 feet in thickness, but disappearing in the direction of Washington.^ Fossils are 
here strikingly abundant and' well preserved, some of the layers consisting of an aggregate 
of shells. Among them are BelemniteUa americana, Faculties ovatus, Nautilus Dckayi, 
with a large assemblage of gasteropods and lamellibranchs, as well as brachiopods, 
foraminifora, &c. (3) Rancocas, composed chiefly of greensand marls, sometimes 

highly calcareous, usually between 40 and 50 feet thick, but reaching a maximum of 
125 feet. Though less varied in species, the fossils are individually abundant. They 
comprise Sphenodiscus lenticularis, Nautilus Dekayi, N. Brycmi, Teredo tibialis, 

1 W. B. Clark and A. Bibbins, Journ . Geol. v. (1897), p. 479. 

2 See particularly W. M. Fontaine, Monograph xv. XJ.S. G, S. (1889); B. U.S. G. S. 

No. 145 (1896). J. S. Newberry, Monograph xxvi. U.S. G . S. (1896). L. F. Ward, Ann. 

Rep. ir.A a. S. 1895 and 1896. A list of 50 species of the Cretaceous plants from 

Long Island is given by A. Hollick in liis paper above cited. Professor Ward has 
subdivided the formation into six series, which in ascending order are (1) James River, (2) 

Rappahannock, (3) Mount Vernon, (4) Aquia Creek, (5) Iron Ore, (6) Alhuripean (Amboy 

and Raritan). 

8 These are named in the foregoing note. 
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Hcmiaster (several species), Cardiaster, Ananchytes, Pseudodiadema , Salenia, Cidarts, 
Pc/itacrinus, &c. (4) Manasquhan, a group of highly glauconitic greensands, 50 feet 

thick in the north, but disappearing southwards, owing to the unconformable overlap 
of the Tertiary formations. Its fossils are neither numerous nor varied. They com¬ 
prise some lamellibranchs ( Ostrea , Gryphsea , Crassatdla) and a number of foraminifera 
( Textidaria , Nodosaria , Globigerina bulloides). 1 

The Cretaceous formations, which stretch as a narrow belt between the older 
crystalline rocks and the overlying Tertiary deposits through the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, display both the lower and upper divisions of the 
system. The lower is well developed in Alabama, where it forms the Tuscaloosa 
formation, about 1000 feet thick, composed of purple, mottled and grey clays over- 
lain with variegated sands. It has yielded a number of plants, which, according to 
Professor L. F. Ward, show it to be the equivalent of the Amboy and Raritan clays 
at the top of the Potomac formation. There would thus appear to be a continuous belt 
ol Lower Cretaceous plant-bearing clays and sands from Long Island into Mississippi, a 
distance of more than 1000 miles. These deposits were formed in sheltered waters 
fringing a well-wooded land-surface, and were eventually submerged under the sea 
which spread westwards over the sinking land and laid down the Upper Cretaceous marine 
strata. 

The depression -which led to the deposition of the Mew Jersey and Maryland marine 
clays and sands appears to have begun earlier, and to have been on a more extended 
scale in the southern States. It brought about the accumulation of the thick pelagic 
formations which play so large a part in the geology and scenery of the region around 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. These formations in central Texas have a thickness 
of about 1500 feet, but they increase south-westwards until, on the Mexican frontier, 
they reach 4000 or 5000, and are said to swell out to even three or four times that 
bulk in Mexico itself. The Texas Lower Cretaceous deposits, sometimes termed the 
Comanche series, have been divided into three formations, the Trinity, Fredericks¬ 
burg, and Washita. (1) At the bottom lies the Trinity, consisting of (a) sands 
overlain by ( b ) Glen Rose limestones and clays, and these by (c) the Paluxy sands. 
This formation has yielded a number of land-plants having a general resemblance 
to and in part an identity with those of the Potomac flora, though, as they include 
no angiosperms, Fontaine believed that they may perhaps be a little older. But 
higher up the fossils are chielly marine, and though connecting species run from 
one zone into another, several distinct faunas have been recognised. The Trinity 
formation is marked by the presence of Ostrea Fmn/dmii, Trigonia crcmdata, 
Pequknia, temna , Glaucoma hdvetiea. The general assemblage has a marked 
resemblance to the fauna of the Lower Cretaceous series of Portugal. (2) The 
Fredericksburg formation, composed of (a) Walnut clays, (b) Comanche Peak Limestone, 
(c) Caprina (Edwards) limestone. In the lower part of this series of strata JSfatica , 
Fylostoma, and GrypJum are prevalent, together with echinoids {Rcmiaster, Holaster , 
Rolcdypus , Pscadodiuclema , CUlaris) and three important ammonites (Eugonoceras 
piedernails , Gdilmilmchia acatocarinatn , and S, trinitensis). The Caprina limestone at the 
top of the formation ‘ c has an interesting and remarkable fauna, consisting largely of 
Requienia, Monopleura, Iehthyosarcolites, and other Chamidae, with Radiolites or 
Splnerulites, Nerinea, many other gasteropods, corals, &c. The general assemblage of 
forms is very much like that in the c Sclirattenkalk 5 or ‘Caprotina limestone’ of the 
European Urgonian, and the similarity extends to specific forms in many cases.” (3) 
The highest formation, termed the Washita, consists of four groups : (a) Prestoif beds, (b) 
Fort Worth limestone, (c) Denison Beds, (d) Shoal Creek limestone. Many of the 
organisms of the underlying formation recur here. Ammonoids are more abundant than 
in any other part of the series. They include Pachydiscus bra::ocnsis, Ram,ties Tremmiti , 


1 W. B. Clark, Ball Geol Poc. Amen viii. (1897), pp. 315-358. 
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with a large development of tlie genus" SchlcenbacMa, mostly of the type of the European 
S. in flat a (rostrata ) and Turrilitcs brazoensis, These strata are succeeded by others, 
which, containing species of Acanthocems and other Cenomanian types, are placed at 
the base of the Upper Cretaceous series. 1 This series in Texas consists of the following 
formations in ascending order: (1) Timber Creek, coarse sandstones and some impure 
limestone ( Acanthocems , &c.), about 250 feet thick ; (2) Eagle Ford shales with layers of 
limestone and sandstone, 300 feet, containing Ostrea congesta, Exogym columbella, 
Inoceramns exogyroides, Buchiceras Swalovi, Mortoniccras shoshonense, and probably the 
equivalent of the Benton group farther north ; (3) Austin limestone—an important 
and persistent band of light grey abundantly fossiliferous limestone, with Ostrea congesta, 
inoceramus (several species), Nautilus elegans, Mortoniccras vespertinum , M. shoshonense , 
Bacalites asper, probably representing the Niobrara group of the interior to the north ; 
(4) “ Ponderosa ” marls, estimated to be 1200 feet thick ; (5) Glauconite beds, 300 feet; 
(6) Laramie group with lignites. 

In Kansas the Lower Cretaceous or Comanche series, in diminished proportions, has 
been separated into two formations. The lower, termed the “Cheyenne Sandstone,” 
attains a thickness of from 40 to 70 feet, and has yielded only plant remains (Rhus, 
Sassafras, Glyptostrolms, Sequoia), which point to a horizon not far from that of the 
upper clays of the Potomac series. The upper formation, called the “Kiowa 
Shales,” consists chiefly of shales from 70 to 150 feet in thickness, which have furnished 
78 species of fossils, vertebrate and invertebrate, showing marine conditions of deposit 
(Gryphsea, Exogym, Ganlium, Avicula, Schlosnbaehia, &c.). Above these strata lies 
the formation known as the “Mentor (Dakota) Sandstone” of Kansas, which at its base 
has a band of brown fossiliferous sandstone with Ostrea, Germllia , Trigonia, and other 
shells. 2 

The Black Hills of Dakota display an exceedingly interesting inlier of Archrean and 
Paleozoic rocks, round which the Mesozoic formations have been upraised. The Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous formations follow each other in successive rings around the up¬ 
lifted area. The Cretaceous series, resting upon the upper Jurassic strata, has at its base 
a group of fresh-water sandstones and clays with workable coal-seams, from which nearly 
100 species of plants have been obtained and described. While most of them are ferns, 
cyeads, and conifers, they include a number of dicotyledons, among which are species 
of Qmrcus, Ficophyllum, Sassafras, Platanus, Sapindopsis, Viburnitcs, -&c. Dr. Ward 
shows that the liora is essentially Lower Cretaceous, and he compares it with that of the 
Wealden and Neocomian formations of Europe. s 

In the vast interior region which stretches from Kansas westward into Colorado and 
Utah and northward through Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana into the western part of the British possessions, an enormous accumulation of 
Upper Cretaceous formations records a remarkable succession of geological changes on a 
<n i and scale. Extensive inland bodies of water received the drainage of the surrounding 
Land and became the sites of thick deposits of sands, clays, and lignites, among which 
the vegetation and many of the fishes and terrestrial animals of the time have been 
preserved. A widespread depression allowed the sea to spread over these lacustrine 
areas for a time, and to leave behind a record of marine deposits. There would appear 
to have been oscillations of level leading to an alternation of salt and fresh-water 
accumulations. But eventually the lacustrine conditions were restored on a greater 
scale than ever, until a succession of lakes and alluvial river-plains extended from 
Mexico far north into Yukon, a distance of more than 2000 miles, with a breadth of 
somethr^s 400 or 500 miles. This succession of events has been chronicled in a series 


1 T. W. Stanton, Jour?i. Geol. v. (1897), pp. 6*00-607. 

2 C. S. Prosser, Unincrsity G&ol. Surrey Btuisas, ii. (189/), p. 196, 

2 Lester F. Ward, 19th Ann, Rep, U.S . G. S. 1899. 
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of geological formations which are arranged as in the subjoined table in descending 
order : — 


Livingstone Formation.—A series of sandstones, grits, conglomerates, and clays, 
largely made up of the debris of andesitic lavas and other volcanic rocks, and in¬ 
cluding local intercalations of volcanic agglomerates, the whole amounting to a 
thickness of 7000 feet. This formation was first separated in 1898 by Mr. \Y. H. 
Weed, who showed that it indicates an uplift and abrasion of the underlying members 
of the Cretaceous series, with a great succession of volcanic explosions, hy which 
enormous quantities of angular lava-detritus were discharged into the lake. These, 
eruptions towards the close of the Cretaceous period were the forerunners of the 
series which took place on so gigantic a scale in Tertiary time. A meagre 
mollusean fauna has been obtained from these strata, apparently belonging 
to brackish, fresh - water, and terrestrial species. Much more abundant and 
determinable are the land-plants found towards the base of the formation in the 
leaf-beds, which range from 600 to 2000 feet in thickness. Among these plants 
are species of Abietites, Taxodium , Ginkgo, Phrcig mites, Populus, Aalix, Qnercns, 
Juglans, Plcctanus, Ficus, Cinnaniomum, Laurus, Fraxinus , Andromeda, 
Rhmnn us. 1 

Laramie formation.—The chief coal-bearing series of the Rocky Mountains, consist¬ 
ing of huff and grey sandstones, with bands of dark clays and numerous coal- 
seams, containing abundant terrestrial vegetation, land and fresh-waiter mollnsks 
( Unio , Limntea, Planorbis, Helix, Pupa, &c.), and remains of fishes (Lipidofus), 
turtles ( Trionyx , Fmjs, Gompsemys ), and reptiles ( Growdilus , Agathaumas 
(Tricemtops ), &c.). Marine organisms in some intercalated strata show that the 
sea still occasionally spread over the lacustrine region. In this formation come 
the “ Ceratops beds” of Wyoming, which, resting directly upon the box Hills 
group, consist of alternating sandstones, shales, and lignites, and are remark¬ 
able for the extraordinary number and wonderful preservation of the deinosaurs, 
mammals, and other forms which they have yielded. 

The Laramie formation was originally termed “Lignitic," and was made to in¬ 
clude all the vast series of Mruitc-herrir.? formations of the Western Territories. 
Its limits have now been restricted both below and above. Its lower limit is now 
placed at the top of the Fox Hills group. The Livingstone formation has been 
cut off from its upper part, so that in Montana its thickness has been reduced 
to 1000 feet. 

Montana formation.—A series of lacustrine and braekish-water deposits containing 
important coal-seams and an abundant terrestrial iiora, with intercalations of 
marine bqmls. The flora embraces 89 forms, which include 63 species of 
dicotyledons, 10 conifers, 4 monocotyledons and some ferns, lycopods, and other 
plants. 2 The formation reaches in Utah a thickness of 2800 feet. It is sub¬ 
divided into two groups, which, however, cannot always be distinguished ; - 

Fox Hills group.—Grey, rusty, and huff sandstones, with numerous beds of coal 
and interstratifications containing a varied assemblage of marine shells {llelemni* 
tella , Nautilus , Ammonites, Faculties, Mosasaurus, &c.). 

Fort Pierre group. — Carbonaceous shales, marls, and clays, Oslrea eongesfa, 
Tnocemmus Oripsii, var. Bambini, AUcida Jibrosa, Lucina, oceidenfaUs, Gh'lamys 
nebrascensis , Faculties ovatus , Acaphites uodosus , Ammonites, &e.). 

Colorado formation.—Calcareous shales and clays with a central sandy series, ami, 
in the Wahsatch region, seams of coal as well as lluviatile and marine Hindis. 
Thickness in Kansas 340 to 380 feet, east of the Rocky Mountains 800 to 1OQ0 
feet, but westwards in the region of the Uinta and Wahsatch Mountains 2000 
feet. This group has yielded a large marine fauna. Among its ammouoids a,re 
species of IUUcoccras, Families, Fuchiceras , Plamnticcras , Pritmoeyclus, 
Prionotropis , Mortouiceras, Acaphites, some of them being also well-known 
European forms, such as Nautilus elegaus, Prionotropis Woohyari, A cant ho* 
ceras ManielliP The formation is subdivided into two groups 


1 W. H. Weed, Full. UN. G. A. No. 105 (1893), with appendix on the plants\y F. H, 
Kn owl ton. 

2 F. H. Knowlton, Full. U.S. G. A. No. 163 (1900). 

T. W.’Stanton, “The Colorado Formation and its Invertebrate Fauna/’ Full. ( \A G A 
No. 106 (1893). i 
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Niobrara group. —Chalky marls, chalk, shales, with large calcareous concretions 
and seams of limestone ( Baculites , Belemnites , Uintacrinus, Jnoceramus 
deform,is , I. problematieits, Ostrea congesta , RmHstes). The most interesting 
and important organic remains furnished by this group belong to vertebrates. 

From i In- .Niobrara beds of Kansas have been obtained six genera of Mosasaurs 
( Clidastes , Tylosaurus, Platecarpus, Ilolosaurus , Sironectes, Baptosaarus) several 
species of ptorodactvle, as well as plesiosaurs, turtles, and above all the toothed 
birds first described by Marsh. 

Benton group.—Shales, clays, and limestones' (Scaphites <,warrencnsis , Prionotropis 
Woolgari, Ostrea amgesta , Jnoceramus , several species, and sometimes in great 
abundance). 

On the Bear River in south-western Wyoming an important series of argillaceous 
calcareous shales, alternating with thin beds of sandstone, appears to occupy 
a position intermediate between the Colorado and Dakota formations, and may 
be a lacustrine rmro^vtr.tivo nf part of one or other or both. It has yielded a 
large mollusean chiefly to fresh-water and terrestrial species, 

but with a few brackish-water forms. Among them are species of Ostrea , 
Modioia , Undo, Corbicida , Auricula, JAmnnu , Tlanorbis, Physa, Keritina , 

P achy melanin , Ilydrobia , and Viviparus? 

Dakota formation, consisting of yellow and grey massive (probably lacustrine) 
sandstones, sometimes with clays and scams of coal or lignite (dicotyledonous 
leaves in great numbers, Ficus , Sassafras, Plat anus , Juglans, &c.). In the 
Wahsatoh region there lies at the base a persistent and coarse conglomerate, 
sometimes 200 feet thick. Thickness of tint formation, 400 feet and upwards. 

In some places there are marine intercalations in this group, showing that the 
sea lay not far off the area of deposit. Thus in Kansas, the lower part of the 
formation, consisting of sandstones and shales with terrestrial plants and seams 
of lignite, is overlain with saliferous and gypseous stales containing Vorbicula , 
Cyrena , Yoldia , CrassalelUna , Tellma, Mactra, &c.‘ 1 2 * 

Cretaceous formations are largely developed along the Pacilic slope, where they reach 
a great thickness in the coast - ranges, and where they have undergone in some places 
much metamorphismd* In California a section of Cretaceous strata on Elder Creek, 
Tehama County, gives a thickness of about 30,000 feet without any evidence of duplica¬ 
tion. 4 This pile of sediment, which is known as the Shasta-Chico series, is on the wliolc 
of marine origin. It has been subdivided into three series, which in ascending order are 
(1) Knoxville, (2) Horsetown and (3) Chico. The Knoxville Beds, with an apparent 
thickness of 20,000 feet, consist mainly of shales and shaley sandstones with calcareous 
layers. They have furnished a considerable number of ammonoids (15 species, 
including the genera JPhyllocems, Lytoceras, Bcsmoccrns, Okusteplumus , lloplites, Peri - 
sphinctes, Orioceras), with belemnites, many gasteropods ( Fissw ■ ule<i, Jdenrotomaria, Turbo , 
Amberleyia , Cerithium, Aporrhais), lamcllibranchs (Pectcn, Amelia , very abundant, 


1 O. A. White, Ball. U.S. <L S. No. 12S (1895). 

2 W. N. Logan, Kansas (trot. Sure. ii. (1897), p. 202. 

:i Some difference of opinion has risen as to how far the Cretaceous rocks have been 
involved in the metamorphism which has affected the Triassic and Jurassic scries. Whitney 
and afterwards Becker (Amer. Joium. Sci. xxxi. (1886), p. 347) affirmed that they have, 
others, especially H. W. Fairbanks (Amer. Ueolayisl, 1892, 1893 ; Bull . Urol. Soc. Amer. vi. 
(1894), p. 71), have advocated the opposite opinion. There can he little doubt that there 
wap an extensive protrusion of granitic and other igneous material after some part at least 
of the Jurassic formations had been deposited. Mr. J. P. Smith believes that the Mariposa 
auriferous slates are of Jurassic age (Bull. (Ieoh Soc. Amer. v. (1897), p. 257). 

4 This»socUoii was measured and tabulated by Mr. J. hi. Diller and J. Stanley-Brown 
(Bull. Oe.ol. Soc. Amur. v. (1894), p. 438), who could find no evidence of reduplication, 
though they admit that the evidence for such an almost incredible thickness is not irre¬ 
fragable. Even if we reduce the mass to half these dimensions it remains an enormous 
mass of sedimentary material. 
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Inocemmus, JYucula, A starts , Lucina , Cyprina, Corbula) and brachiopods (Bhynchondla, 
Terebratula). The Horsetown formation presents a somewhat similar lithology and fauna, 
hut with some differences. Ammonites are locally abundant in its lower part, those 
of the genera Lytocems and Phylloceras being especially well represented in individuals. 1 
The remarkably abundant Ancellm (the most characteristic fossils of the Knoxville beds) 
do not a'scend above the limit which has been taken as the base of the Horsetown beds. 
In the higher part of this formation among the ammonoids the familiar European form 
Schlemibachia rostrata, another closely allied to Uouvilleiccras mammillaium, and a 
third, which may be Brongniart’s Lesmoceras Beudanti, have been noted. It would thus 
seem that while the Knoxville beds are referable to the Neocomian series, the Horsetown 
include the rest of the Lower Cretaceous formations, possibly extending into the upper 
division of the system. The Chico beds in the Elder Creek section were found on 
measurement to be 4000 feet thick. They are chiefly composed of conglomerates* and 
sandstones, and have yielded a good many marine organisms. In their lower 1500 
feet are found Desmoeeras, Admon, Anchura, Gyrodes, Tellina, Chione, Meekia, 
Trigonia, &e., while towards the top Inoceramus Whitneyi and Parhydiscus new- 
berryanus are met with. 2 

While this vast accumulation of sediments represents almost entirely the accumula¬ 
tions of the sea-floor it includes occasional platforms which have preserved remains of 
the terrestrial vegetation of the time. At a height of about 8000 feet above the base 
of the Knoxville series a plant-bed occurs from which a number of ferns and cyeads have 
been collected, but no dicotyledons appear in the list. Another band at the top of tin 1 
formation, together with marine shells {Amelia crassicollis, Desmoeeras sp. Olcosteph-mius 
mutabilis and Lytocems Baksi) has furnished specimens of Sagenopkris Mu nielli and 
Pkrophyllum calif ornicum, the plants being directly associated with the AueclhvA The 
Horsetown formation also contains near its base a highly fossiliferous band winch, 
besides Belemnites impressus, Jfoplites sp. Olcostephanus Traski , Lytoeeras Latest, Ac., 
has yielded Nagliopsis latifoliu, Angiopteriddm nervosum, A . oregonense. 

The Cretaceous system is prolonged into British North America, where it. is well 
developed not only on the Pacific slopes but on the east side of the Rocky Mountains in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In Vancouver and adjacent islands a series 
of strata, known as the Nanaimo group, has furnished a large series of organic remains, 
which, like the formations in the Western United States, whereof they are. no doubt 
prolongations, include both marine shells and terrestrial plants. The strata, about 5000 
feet in thickness, consist largely of conglomerates and shales with a group of coal-bearing 
strata 740 feet thick at their base. Among the marine organisms are Phylloceras 
Velledse, P, Indr a, Lytocems Jukesii, Anisoccms mncowvcremc, Ham ties ohstridus, 
Lesmoceras Gar deni, Pachy discus ootacodensis, P. Hamdai, Belemnites, &e. The plants 
include many dicotyledons, palms, and other forms. This series is regarded as Upper 
Cretaceous, and is not improbably a continuation of the Chico series of California,. 
Apparently of somewhat older date is the coal-bearing series in the Queen Charlotte 
group, of which the subjoined section occurs at Skidcgatc Inlet. 4 

1 T. W. Stanton, u The Fauna of the Knoxville Beds,” Bull. U.8. G.8. No. 163 (1805) * 

Bourn. Geol. v. (1897), p. 594. ’ 

2 Stanton, B. U.S. (I 8. No. 133, p. 16 ; Diller and Stanton, Ball. Geol. 8oe. Amer . v, 

(1894), p. 439. 3 Stanton, B. U.8. G. 8. No. 133, p. 17, 

4 J. Richardson in Report of Progress of Geol 8urv . Canada, 1871-77. (L M. Dawson, 
op. cit. 1878-79, 1886 ; Amer. Mem. 8ci. xxxviii. (1889), p. 120 ; op. cit. xxxix. (1890)! 
p. 180. J. F. Whiteaves, Mesozoic Fossils, vol. i. Parts i. iii. in publications of Gfol. Purvey 
Canada; Presidential Address, Trans. Roy . 8oc. Canada, sect. iv. 1893. See also Dr! 
Dawson’s Report on Geology and Resources of the Region near the 49/A Parallel, British, 
Mrth American Boundary Commission, 1875; Report on Canadian Pacific Railwmj 
Ottawa, 1880. 
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Upper shale* and sandstones. (Few fossils, the only form reeog- 

nised bein g Tnoeenmws problematic us) ...... 1,500 feet. 

Conglomerates and sandstones (fragments of Behomif.es) . . . 2,000 „ 

Lower sliales and sandstones with a workable seam of anthracite at 
the base (fossils abundant, including Sehlosmbackia rostrata ( inf/ata), 
iJesniocems Beudanti , 1). plamdatum, Lytoceras tiumtheaimm, 
Perisphinctes, Belemnites, Inoceramus concentricus, &e.) . . 5,000 „ 

Volcanic agglomerates, sandstones, and tuffs, with blocks sometimes 

four or live feet in diameter . ........ 3,500 „ 

Lower sandstones, some tufaeeous, others lbssiliferous . . . 1,000 ,, 


13,000 „ 

The middle Cretaceous formations of the North-"West Territory have yielded a 
remarkable assemblage of vertebrate remains, which have been discussed and described 
by Prof, Osborn and Mr. Lambe. The Belly River series, which is said to underlie 
the Montana or Fort Pierre-Fox Hills groups, and overlies the Fort Benton and Dakota 
groups, has furnished well-preserved remains of fishes (Lcpidotus, &c.), plesiosaurs 
{Cimoliosa uxus), chelonians, rhynchoeephalia (Champsosaunis), crocodiles ( Qrocod/ilus, 
Bottosaurus), megalosaurs ( IJeinodon ), stegosaurs (Ridiroscincus, Stereoeepluilus), cera- 
topsia ( Monoclonius, Stegoeeras), iguanodons ( Giotwdon, Trachodon), and mammals 
(Pt ilodus, JBo'i 'codon ). 1 II 

Farther north marine and coal-hearing strata of Cretaceous age have been found to 
extend into Yukon. The plants obtained from them include species of Taxodium, 
CUyptostrobus, Corylus, Juglans, Sequoia, while among the shells are PJiseina JDawsoni, 
Cyprina yuleonensis, Sehlcenbachia borealis, Scaphites, and in one place abundant 
specimens of one of the varieties of Puccila mosquensis . 2 On the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountain axis Cretaceous formations in a plicated condition display the same 
commingling of marine organisms and terrestrial plants. From the botanical evidence 
Sir J. W. Dawson believed that he could make out three successive series among these 
strata. At the top he placed the Mill Creek scries, Avhich supplied him with some 
ferns, cyeads, and dicotyledons, regarded as indicating a horizon not far removed 
from the Dakota formation. In the middle came his Intermediate series observed in 
Alberta, and containing Aspleuimn, Glyptosirobus, Taxodium, Stcrcv.lia vctustula, and 
Taurus crassincrvis. The lowest series was that named Ivootanie, from its occurrence 
at the Ivooteny Pass, which originally furnished 27 species of plants, among which no 
species of augiosperms was detected.The study of the invertebrate remains from the 
distorted Cretaceous rocks of the Foot Hilts and Rocky Mountain ridges led to the 
recognition of what may be representatives of the United States series from the Dakota 
up to the Laramie formation. The Upper Cretaceous series appears to be widely spread 
over Manitoba and westward over the Great Prairie plateau in Alberta, Assiniboia, and 
Saskatchewan, where also the typical formations of the Western United Stab's have 
been identified. An intermediate group, however, the “Belly River series” above 
referred to, has been intercalated between the Montana and Colorado formations. It 
is developed in Northern Alberta and Western Assiniboia. The plants in this series 
were found by Sir J. W. Dawson to include some deciduous species, which also occur in 
the Canadian Laramie group. The invertebrates are brackish or fresh-water shells, and 
the vertebrates include the interesting assemblage already mentioned. 

South America.—-The Cretaceous system has been found to be well developed even 
as far south as Patagonia, whore the following succession of formations in ascending 
order has been ascertained by Mr. J. B. Hatcher. The oldest rocks visible are certain 


I 1 Contributions to Canadian Palaeontology,’ published Jjy Canadian Geol, Sure., vol. iii. 
Part ii. (1902), by II. F. Osborn and L. M. Lambe. 

fl G. M. Dawson, A mi. Rep. <leal. Sure. Canada, 1889, pp. 1-227 B. 

II Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, iii. (1885), p. 11. 

YOL. II 2 L 
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black, hard, fractured slates with obscure ammonites, possibly of Jurassic age. The 
lowest portion of the Cretaceous strata, named the Pueyrredon series, is about 800 feet 
thick. At its base lie soft green sands or marls with Exogyra (about 100 feet), surmounted 
by conglomerate (20 feet), with petrified wood perforated by small boring mollusks. 
Then come about 300 feet of soft greenish sandstones and clays (Belgian© beds), which 
towards the top are rich in remains of characteristic Mesozoic invertebrates indicative 
of Middle Cretaceous age. These strata pass up conformably into 330 feet of red and 
variegated sandstone and conglomerate. The Upper Cretaceous rocks forming the 
San Martin series are estimated to be 3500 feet thick, and appear to lie with a slight 
unconformability on the lower members of the system. They begin with a series of 
hard variegated sandstones (Areniscas Abigarradas beds, 1350 feet) yielding hardly any 
fossils, but covering a large extent of country, and giving rise to striking topography. 
Next in ascending order are the Lower Lignite beds (1500 feet), including vast quantities 
of tree-trunks, forming beds 20 to 30 feet thick. These are followed by the Guaranitic 
or Deinosaur beds (500 feet),—soft, dark or mottled clays and shales, with bright red, 
.green, and orange layers, containing fairly abundant deinosaurian remains. These, 
which appear to be the youngest Cretaceous rocks in South America, are comparable 
with the Laramie group of the United States. 1 

Australasia.—Representatives of the Cretaceous system occupy a vast area in 
Australia. In Queensland their lower member ( “Rolling Downs Formation”) is 
estimated to cover three-fourths of the whole of the colony. This group of strata is 
found in some districts to pass down conformably into the plant-bearing Jurassic rocks, 
and elsewhere to lie unconformably on ancient schists, slates, and granites. It has 
yielded numerous species of foraminifera, brachiopods, lamellibranchs ( Ostrea vesi¬ 
culosa, Pecten, Amelia, Inoceramus, Pinna, Mytilus, &c.), gasteropoda, belemnites, 
ammonites of the genera Amaltheus, Pehlmnbachia, Haploceras, also Hamitea, Amy- 
locems, Crioeeras, and Nautilus ; likewise fishes of the genera Lanina, Aspidorhynchus, 
Bclonostomus, and various ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs. The Upper Cretaceous for¬ 
mations are represented by the “Desert Sandstone,” which must itself have covered at 
least three-quarters of the colony. It lies on an upturned and denuded surface of the 
Lower Cretaceous formations and contains land-plants and a marine fauna ( Mierastcr, 
Pihynchonella, Ostrea, Trigonia, Belemnites). 2 3 

In New Zealand the “ Waipara ” formation of Canterbury is believed to represent 
Upper Cretaceous and possibly some of the older Tertiary horizons. It consists of 
massive conglomerates (sometimes 6000 to 8000 feet thick), sandstones, shales, brown- 
coal seams, and ironstones. The plants include dicotyledonous leaves, cones and 
branches of araucarians, and leaves and twigs of Eammara. Among the shells no 
cephalopoda nor any of the widespread liippurites have yet been found. With the re¬ 
mains of fishes ( Odontaspis, Lamna , Hybodns) occur numerous saurian bones, which have 
been referred to species of Plesiosaurus, Mauisaurus , Polycotylus, &c. s According to the 

1 J. B. Hatcher, Amer. Journ. Geol. ix. (1900) p. 89. The huge Deinosaurs of the 

Argentine Republic ( Titanosaurus, Argyrosavrus) have been described by Mr. Lydekker 
(Ann. Mus. La Plata; Palfeontologia Argentina , Parts ii. and iii.). Mr. A. Smith Wood¬ 
ward has also named some small crocodiles ( Notosuchus ), an armoured chelonian (Miulania), 
and a snake, and has called attention to the remarkable mingling of ancient and modern 
types of animal life in the same collection, and to the remarkable resemblance between the 
Patagonian fauna and that of Australia, Proe. Zool. Sue. i. (1901), p. 169. The commingling 
of types may he partly due to inexact observation in the field and the confusion of strata of 
very different ages (s eepostea, p. 1244). c 

2 R. L. Jack and R. Etheridge, jun., ‘ Geology of Queensland,’ chaps, xxxi.-xxxiv. 

3 Etheridge, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. pp. 183, 340. Owen, Geol. Mag. vii. p. 49. Hector, 
Trans. New Zealand Inst. vi. p. 333. Haast, ‘Geology of Canterbury and Westland/ 
p. 291. Hutton and Ulrich, ‘Geology of Otago,’ p. 44. 
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work of tlie Geological Survey Department of New Zealand, the Cretaceous system con¬ 
sists of a lower group (500 feet) of green and grey incoherent sandstones, in which beds- 
of bituminous coal occur on the west coast (Lower Greensand), surmounted by a mass of 
strata (2000 to 5000 feet) which appears to connect the Cretaceous and Tertiary series. 
The upper part of the group (consisting of marls, greensand, limestone and chalk with 
flints) is thoroughly marine in origin, with Ancyloeeras, Bclemnites , Rostellavia , 
a plesiosaur, Leiodon, &c. The lower portion, which is capped by a black grit with 
marine fossils, contains the most valuable coal-deposits of New Zealand. The plants 
include dicotyledonous and coniferous forms closely allied to those still living in the 
country. 1 


Part IV. Cainozoic or Tertiary. 

The close of the Mesozoic periods was marked in the west of Europe 
by great geographical changes, during which the floor of the Cretaceous, 
sea was raised partly into land and partly into shallow marine and 
estuarine waters. These events must have occupied a vast period, so* 
that, when sedimentation once more became continuous in the region,, 
the organisms of Mesozoic time (save low forms of life) had, as a whole, 
disappeared and given place to others of a distinctly more modern type. 
In England, the interval between the Cretaceous and the next geological 
period represented there by sedimentary formations is marked by the 
abrupt line which separates the top of the Chalk from all later accumula¬ 
tions, and by the evidence that the Chalk seems to have been in some- 
places extensively denuded before even the oldest of .what are called the 
Tertiary formations were deposited upon its surface. There is evidently 
here a considerable gap in the geological record. We have no data for- 
ascertaining what was the general march of events in the south of 
England between the eras chronicled respectively by the Upper Chalk 
and the overlying Thanet beds. So marked is this hiatus, that the belief 
was long prevalent that the close of Mesozoic time was marked by one 
of the great breaks in the geological history of the globe. 

Here and there, however, in the Franco-Belgian basin, traces of 
some of the missing evidence are obtainable. We have seen that 
the Danian shelly and polyzoan limestones contain a mingling of true 
Cretaceous organisms with others which are characteristic of the older 
Tertiary formations. The fragmentary deposits in which this transition 
can be traced are interesting, in so far as they help to show that, though 
in western Europe there is, on the whole, a tolerably abrupt separation 
between Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits, there was nevertheless no real 
break between the two periods. The one merged insensibly into the 
other; but the strata which would have served as the chronicles of the 
intervening ages have either never been deposited in the area in question, 
or have since been in great measure destroyed. In southern Europe, 
especially in the south-eastern Alps, and probably in other parts of the 
Mediterranean basin, no sharp line can be drawn between Cretaceous and 
Eocene rocks. These deposits merge into each other in such a way as to 
show that the geographical changes of the western region did not extend 

1 Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ 1883, p. 29. 
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into the south and south-east. In North America, also, on the one side, 
and in New Zealand on the other, there is a similar effacement of the 
hard and fast line which was once supposed to separate Mesozoic and 
Tertiary formations. 

The name Tertiary, given in the early days of geology, before much 
was known regarding fossils and their history, has retained its hold on 
the literature of the science. It is often replaced by the terms “ Cainozoic” 
{recent life) or “ Neozoic ” {new life), which express the great fact that it 
is in the series of strata comprised under these designations that most recent 
species and genera have their earliest representatives. Taking as the 
basis of classification the percentage of living species of mollusea found by 
Deshayes in the different groups of the Tertiary series, Lyell proposed a 
scheme of arrangement which has been generally adopted. The older 
Tertiary formations, in which the number of still living species of shells 
is very small, he named Eocene {claim of the recent), including under that 
title those parts of the Tertiary series of the London and Paris basins 
wherein the proportion of existing species of shells was only 3| per cent. 1 
The middle Tertiary beds in the valleys of the Loire, Garonne, and Dor¬ 
dogne, containing 17 per cent of living species, were termed Miocene 
(less recent), that is, containing a minority of recent forms. The younger 
Tertiary formations of Italy were included under the designation Pliocene 
{more recent), because they contained a majority, or from 36 to 95 per 
cent, of living species. This newest series, however, was further sub¬ 
divided into Older Pliocene.(35 to 50 per cent of living species) and 
Newer Pliocene (90 to 95 per cent). A still later group of deposits was 
termed Pleistocene {most recent), where the shells all belonged to living 
species, but the mammals were partly extinct forms. This classification, 
though somewhat artificial, has, with various modifications and amplifica¬ 
tions, been adopted for the Tertiary groups, not of Europe only, but of 
the whole globe. The original percentages, however, often depending on 
local accidents, have not been very strictly adhered to. The most impor¬ 
tant modification of the terminology in Europe has been the insertion of 
another stage or group termed Oligocene (few recent), proposed by 
Beyrich, to include strata that were formerly classed partly as Upper 
Eocene and partly as Lower Miocene. 2 

1 Some palaeontologists, however, doubt whether any older Tertiary species, except of 
foraminifera or other lower organisms, is still living. 

2 Other divisions of the organic world have been proposed as the basis of a chronological 
arrangement of the Tertiary formations. Of these schemes the most important are those 
which have made use of the succession of the higher vertebrates as the groundwork of 
classification. Gaudry showed how the Tertiary formations of Europe were marked off from 
each -other by the appearance and disappearance of successive types of mammalian life 
pLes Enehainements du Monde Animal—Mammiferes Tertiaires,’ 1878). Boyd Dawkins 
proposed the fossil mammalia, as the basis of a stratigraphical arrangement (Q. J. (£ 3. 
1880, p. 379). Dr. Forsyth Major has elaborated a table of the succession oF mammalian 
genera from the Trias to the top of the Lower Pliocene {Geol. Mag. 1899, pp. 60-69). 
Marsh employed not only mammalian types but the remarkable reptilian forms supplied by 
the Mesozoic and Cainozoic rocks of the United States, and he in some cases named a 
formation or group of strata from its most characteristic vertebrate, as in the case of 
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Some writers, recognising a broad distinction between the older and 
the younger Tertiary deposits of Europe, have proposed a classification 
into two main groups : 1 st, Eocene, Older Tertiary or Palaeogene, including 
Eocene and Oligocene ; and, 2nd, Younger Tertiary or Neogene, com¬ 
prising Miocene and Pliocene. This subdivision has been advocated on 
the ground that, while the older deposits indicate a tropical climate, and con¬ 
tain only a very few living species of organisms, the younger groups point 
to a climate approaching more and more to that of the existing Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, while the majority of their fossils belong to living species. 1 

The Tertiary periods witnessed the development of the present 
distribution of land and sea and the final upheaval of most of the great 
mountain-chains of the globe, Some of the most colossal disturbances 
of the terrestrial crust, of which any record remains, took place during 
these periods. Not only was the floor of the Cretaceous sea upraised into 
low lands, with lagoons, estuaries, and lakes, but afterwards, throughout 
the heart of the Old World, from the Pyrenees to Japan, the bed of the 
early Tertiary or nummulitic sea was upheaved into a succession of giant 
mountains, some portions of that sea-floor now standing at a height of 
at least 16,500 feet above the sea. 

During Tertiary time also there was an abundant manifestation of 
volcanic activity. After a long quiescence during the succession of 
Mesozoic periods, volcanoes broke forth with great vigour both in the 
Old and the New World. Vast floods of lava were poured out, and a 
copious variety of rocks was produced, ranging from highly basic basalts, 
limburgites, and peridotites to rhyolites, quartz-felsites, and granites. 

The rocks deposited during these periods are distinguished from 
those of earlier times by increasingly local characters. The nummulitic 
limestone of the older Tertiary groups is indeed the only widespread 
massive formation which, in the uniformity of its lithological and palaeon¬ 
tological characters, rivals the rocks of Mesozoic and Paleozoic time. 
As a rule, the Tertiary deposits now visible as part of the dry land are 
loose and incoherent, and present such local variations, alike in their 
mineral composition and organic contents, as to show that they were 
mainly accumulated in detached basins of comparatively limited extent, 
and in seas so shallow as to be apt from time to time to be filled up or 
elevated, and to become in consequence brackish or even fresh. 2 These 
local characters are increasingly developed in proportion to the 
recentness of the deposits. The pelagic accumulations of Tertiary time' 

‘‘ Atlantosaurus Beds,” £ ‘ Ceratops Beds,” “ Brontotlierimn Beds,” “Pliohippus Beds”’ 
(Aoner. Journ. Sci . xiv. (1877), pp, 338-378 ; vi. (1898), p. 483 ; OeoL Mag. 1898, p. 565). 
The same principle has been carried out with greater precision by Messrs. Osborn, Wortman, 
and Matthew, who have prepared a table of the succession of formations in the whole- 
Tertiary series of the West, and have placed opposite to each subdivision the name of the- 
vertebrate ftssil by which it is more particularly characterised (Bull Aoner. Mils. Rat Hist 
xil (1899), p. 20). 

1 Hornes, Jahrb. Geol. lieichsanst 1864, p. 510. 

2 The peculiar characters of the Tertiary rocks of the Western Territories of North 

America are, however, displayed over areas which in Europe would be regarded m 
enormous. - 
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still for the most part lie beneath the oceans in which they were laid 
down, though here and there, as in the Pacific basin, upheaval connected 
with volcanic action has raised some parts of the limestones above sea- 
level (ante, p. 621). 

Climate during Tertiary time underwent in the northern hemisphere 
some remarkable changes. Judging from the terrestrial vegetation 
preserved in the strata, we may infer that in England the climate of the 
oldest Tertiary periods was of a temperate character, 1 but that it 
became during Eocene time tropical and subtropical, eyen in the centre 
of Europe and North America. It then gradually grew more temperate, 
but flowering plants and shrubs continued to live even far within the 
Arctic circle, where, then as now, unless the axis of the earth has mean¬ 
while shifted, there must have been six sunless months every year. 
Growing still cooler, the climate passed eventually into a phase of extreme 
cold, when snow and ice extended from the Arctic regions far south into 
Europe and North America. Since that time, the cold has again diminished, 
until the present thermal distribution has been reached. 

"With such changes of geography and climate, the plant and animal life 
of Tertiary time, as might have been anticipated, is found to have been 
remarkably varied. Entering upon the Tertiary series of formations, we 
find ourselves upon the threshold of the modern types of life. The ages 
when lycopods, ferns, cycads, and yew-like conifers were the leading forms 
of vegetation, have passed away, and that of the dicotyledonous angiosperms 
—the hard-wood trees and evergreens of to-day—now succeeds them, but 
not by any sudden extinction and re-creation; for, as we have seen (p. 
1164), some of these trees had already made their appearance in Cretaceous 
times both in the Old and New Worlds. The hippurites, inocerami, 
ammonites, belemnites, baculites, turrilites, scaphites, and other mollusks, 
which had played so large a part in the molluscan life of the later 
Secondary periods, now cease. The great reptiles, too, which, in such 
wonderful variety—deinosaurs, ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, pterosaurs, and 
other types—had been the dominant animals of the earth’s surface, alike 
on land and sea, ever since the commencement of the Lias, now vanished. 
On the other hand, the mammalia advanced in augmenting diversity of 
type until they reached a maximum in variety of form and in bulk just 
before the cold epoch referred to. When that refrigeration passed away 
and the climate became milder, the extraordinary development of 
mammalian life that preceded it is found to have disappeared also, being 
only feebly represented in the living fauna at the head of which man has 
taken his place. 

1 J. S. Gardner in “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol Surv. 1889, p. 106. 
In the detailed discussion of the climate of Eocene time by Max Semper (cited ante , p. 834), 
he analyses the evidence furnished by the published lists (sometimes now of little critical 
value) of older Tertiary plants and invertebrates, discusses the probable direction and 
temperature of the marine currents of the period, and concludes that geographical changes 
have had far more influence on climate than has generally been assumed. He considers 
the effect of a displacement of the north pole about 20° towards North America. 
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Section i. Eocene. 

$ 1. General Characters. 

Bocks. —In Europe and Asia the most widely distributed deposit of 
this epoch is the nummulitic limestone, which extends from the Pyrenees 
through the Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, Asia Minor, Northern Africa, 
Persia, Beloochistan, and the Suleiman Mountains, and is found in China 
and Japan. It attains a thickness of several thousand feet. In some 
places it is composed mainly of foraminifera (Nummidites and other genera); 
but it sometimes includes a tolerably abundant marine fauna. Here and 
there it has assumed a compact crystalline marble-like structure, and can 
then hardly be distinguished from a Mesozoic or even Palaeozoic, rock. 
Enormous masses of sandstone occur in the eastern Alps (Vienna sand¬ 
stone, Flysch), referred partly to the same age, but seldom containing any 
fossils save fucoids (pp. 1205, 1239). The most familar European type 
of Eocene deposits, however, is that of the Anglo-Parisian and Franco- 
Belgian area, #here are found numerous thin local beds of usually 
soft and uncompacted clay, marl, sand, and sandstone, with hard and 
soft bands of limestone, containing alternations of marine, brackish, and 
fresh-water strata. This type of sedimentation evidently indicates more 
local and shallower basins of deposit than the wide Mediterranean 
sea, which stretched across the heart of the Old World in early Tertiary 
time. 

On the western side of the Atlantic the familiar European type of 
soft clays and sands emerges along the coast of the United States as a 
belt which, beginning in New Jersey, broadens out southwards so as to 
cover all Florida, to sweep over the plains around the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to stretch ^up the valley of the Mississippi into Missouri. As the 
rocks are traced round the Gulf region they are found to have become 
firm sandstones, shalps, and limestones, with seams of lignite. In the 
interior a succession of large fresh-water lakes was formed, wherein a 
series of sediments was accumulated unconformably upon the Cretaceous 
formations. These deposits have preserved with remarkable fulness a 
record of the plant and animal life of the time. On the Pacific slope the 
Eocene sea extended for some way inland over the site of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Life. —The flora of Eocene time has been abundantly preserved on 
certain horizons. In the English Eocene groups, a succession of several 
distinct floras has been observed, those of the London Clay and Bagshot 
beds being particularly rich. The plants from the London Clay indicate 
a warm dimate. 1 They include species of Callitris , Solenostrobus, Cupressi- 
nites, Sequoia, Ginkgo (SaMsburia), Agave, Smilax, Amomum, Nipa (Fig. 460), 
Magnolia, Nelumbium , Victoria, Hightea, Sapindus , Eucalyptus, Cotoneaster, 
Prunus, Amygdalus, Faboidea, &c. Proteaceous plants like the living 

1 Ettingshausen, Proc, Roy. JSoc, xxix. (1879), p. 388. 
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Australian Petrophikt and Isopogon have been asserted to form part of 
the Lower Eocene vegetation, but their occurrence is not yet proved ; 
the so-called Petrophiloides is now regarded as an alder (Fig. 460). 1 
During Middle Eocene time in the umbrageous forests of evergreen trees 




a, Sabal oxyrliachis, Heer (reduced); b, Petrophiloicles Richardsoni; r, Nipa Bml.iiii, Brongn, sp. 


—laurels, cypresses, and yews—there grew species of ferns (Jyygodknn, 
Asplenium, <fcc.), also of many of our familiar trees besides those just 
mentioned, such as chestnuts, beeches, elms, poplars, hornbeams, willows, 
figs, planes, and maples. The subtropical character of the climate was 



Fig. 4G1.—Numniulitic Limestone 0. 


shown by clumps of Pandanus, with here and there a fan-palm (Fig. 460) 
or feather-palm, a tall aroid or a towering cactus. 2 r 

1 J. S. Gardner, op. cit. p. 108. 

2 J. S. Gardner and C. B. Ettingshausen, “British Eocene Flora/’ 2 vols. Palwontograph. 
Soc. 1879-86 ; L. Crie, <c Becherches sur la Vegetation de l’Onest de la France & l'Epoque 
Tertiaire,” Ami. Scien. Geol. ix. (1877); Bttingshausen, Proc. Hoy. Soc. xxx. (1880), 
p. 228 ; Comte de Saporta,‘Le Monde des Plantes,’ 1879, p. 207. 
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Th e Eocene fauna of western and central Europe presents similar 



Fig. 402.—Eocene Lamellibrancbs. 

Cardium ptmilosum, Lam. j b, Covbula regnlbinnsix, Mot. ; <■, Luctaa s.tua.mila. Deli.; 
tt, Corbicula (Cyrena) cuneiformis, Sow. (3). 

evidence of tropical or subtropical conditions. Especially characteristic are 
foraminifera of tlie genus Nurnmnlites, which occur in prodigious numbers 



• <1 f 


Pig. 463,—-Eocene Gasteropoda. 

«, Fusus (Clavalitlies) longaevus, Brand. (|); b, Cerithium (Campanile) gigantemn, Lam. (V«) ; c, Melania 
(Melanatria) incpiinata, Defr. (§); d, Volutilitb.es elovata, Sow. (■§); c, Rimella fissurella, Dosli. ($); 
/, Conus deperditus, Brug. ($). 

in the nummulite limestone (Fig. 461), and also occupy different horizons 
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in the English and French Eocene basins. The assemblage of mollnsca is 
very large, most of the genera being still living, though many of them 
are confined to the warmer seas of the globe (Figs. 462, 463). Character¬ 
istic forms are Belosepia, Nautilus, Gancellarict, Fusus, Fseudolmt, Oliva, 
Voluta, Conus, Miira, Gerithium, Melania, Turritella, Bostellaria, Plenrotoma, 
Cyprma, Natica, Seals, Gorbula, Cyrena, Gytherea (Meretrix), Ghama, Ludna. 1 
Fish remains are not infrequent in some of the clays, chiefly as scattered 
teeth (Fig. 464) and otoliths. The living tropical siluroid genus Anns 
has been found in these deposits. Some of the more common selachian 
genera are Laima, Odontaspis, Myliobatis, Adobates, Pristis. Ganoids are 
now rare. Teleosteans are represented by Fhyllodus, Arius, and other 
genera. The Eocene reptiles present a singular contrast to those of 
Mesozoic time. They consist largely of tortoises and turtles, with 
crocodiles and sea-snakes. It is suggestive to find remains of siluroid 
fish, crocodiles, and chelonians, preserved in deposits of Eocene age, for 
the assemblage is like what may now be met with in tropical seas of the 



Fig. 404.—Eocene Fishes. 

a , Odontaspis elegans, tooth of, Ag. (§); ft, Lamna obliqua, tooth of, Ag. ( 3 ). 


present time. An interesting series of remains of birds has been 
obtained from the English Eocene beds. These include Argillornis 
longipennis (perhaps representative of, but larger than, the modern 
albatross), Dasornis, Gastornis, Halcyornis toliapicus, Lithornis vulturinus, and 
Orlontopferyx toliapicus , a fish-eating bird with bony tooth-like processes 
to its large beak. From the upper Eocene beds of the Paris basin 
ten species of birds have been obtained, including forms allied to 
the buzzard, osprey, hawk, nuthatch, quail, pelican, ibis, flamingo, and 
African hornbill. 2 But the most notable feature in the palaeontology of 
the period is the advent of some of the numerous mammalian forms for 
which Tertiary time was so distinguished. In the Lower Eocene period 
appeared the primitive carnivores Arctocyon and Falmnictis, two r animals 
with marsupial affinities, the former with bear-like teeth, the latter with 

1 For a list of British Eocene and Oligocene mollnsca consult the volume by B. B. 
Newton, one of the series of Catalogues issued by the British Museum. 

2 Owen, Q. J. G. 8, 1856, 1873, 1878, 1880. Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain/ 
p. 83. Milne Edwards, ‘ Oiseaux Fossiles/ ii. 543. 
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teeth like those of the Tasmanian dasyure ; also the tapir-like Coryphodon ; 
the small hog-like Hyracoilierium , with canine teeth like those of the 
peccary, and a shape intermediate between that of the hog and the hyrax. 
Middle Eocene time was distinguished by the advent of a group of 
remarkable tapir-like animals ( Palmotherium , Palaplotherium, Lophiodon, 1 
Pachynolophus); creodonts or forms of primitive carnivores (Proviverra, 
Pterodon, Hymuodon , Gynodon) ; and lemuroids (Eeterohyus, Microchmrus , 
Gcenopitheciis), the earliest representatives of the tribe of monkeys. 
With the upper Eocene period, besides the abundant older tapir-like 
forms, there came others (Anoplotherium (Fig. 468), Anchitherium), some 
of which presented characters intermediate between those of the tapiroid 
Palseotheres and the true Equidce. They were about the size of small 



ponies, had three toes on each foot, and are regarded as ancestors of the 
horse. Numerous hog-like animals (Diplopus, Hyopotamm) mingled with 
herds of ancestral hornless forms of deer and antelopes (Dichobune, 
Dichodon, Amphitragulnd). Opossums abounded. Among the carnivores 
above referred to were animals resembling wolves (Gynodon), foxes (Am- 
phwyon), and wolverines (Hymnodon or Tylodon). There appear to have 
been also representatives of our hedgehogs, squirrels, and bats. 2 

It is from the thick Eocene lacustrine formations of the western 
Territories of the United States that the most important additions to our 
knowledge of the animals of early Tertiary time have been made, thanks 
to the admirable and untiring labours, first of Leidy, subsequently of 
Marsh at Newhaven, Cope at Philadelphia, and Osborn and Wortman in 
New York. The herbivorous ungulates appear to have formed a chief 
element in this western fauna. They included some of the oldest known 
.ancestors of the horse, with four-toed feet, and even in one form 

1 H. Filhol, Mem. Oeol. Sac. France (3), v. No. 1 (1888). 

2 Granary, ‘Les Encliainements dii Monde Animal/ p. 4. Boyd Dawkins, ‘ Early Man 
in Britain/ chap, ii. L. Biitimeyer, Verhandl. Naturfor. Basel . ix. (1890), Heft 2. 
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(Eohipjpus) with rudiments of a fifth toe; also various hog-like animals 
Eoliyus , Parahyus ), tapirs, and rhinoceroses. Some of the most peculiar 



Fig. —Uiiitatlieriinu mirabile Marsh Q (t ). 


forms were those of the type termed Tillodont by Marsh, presenting a 
remarkable union of the characters of ungulates, rodents, and carnivores, 



Pig. 407.—Skull of Uintatlierium (Tinoeeras) ingens (about 


and especially striking from their pair of long incisor teeth ( Tillotherium, 
Anchippodus, Stylinodon). This author, from another assemblage of 
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skulls and bones of animals about as large as a fox, has proposed to 
establish a separate order of mammals, that of the Mesodactyla, which in 
his opinion stands in somewhat the same relation to the typical ungulates 
that the tillodonts do to rodents. 1 Still more extraordinary were the 
Deinocerata or Uintatheriidse, possessing, according to Marsh, the size 
of elephants, with the habit of rhinoceroses, but bearing a pair of long 
horn-like prominences on the snout, another pair on the forehead, and a 
single one on each cheek ( Umtathermm, Figs. 466, 2 467, including in the 
same genus the forms described under the names Deinoceras, Tinoceras , 
Eohtsileus, Loxolophodon). With these animals there coexisted large and 
small carnivores of the primitive type of the Creodonts ( Pahmnidis , 
Viverravus , Amblyctomis , Patriofdis, Oxyama, Miacis (Uinta •‘you). Sinojpa, 
Pachyamu , &c.). There were likewise early types of lemuroid monkeys 
(A mptpmmphus) and others which by some palaeontologists have been 
regarded as probably primitive anthropoid apes (Microsyops). 


§ 2. Local Development. 


Britain. 3 —Entirely con lined to the south-eastern part of England, 4 the British 
Eocene strata occupy two synclinal depressions in the Chalk, which, owing to 
denudation, have become detached into the two well-defined basins of London and 
Hampshire. They have been arranged as in the subjoined table :— 

Hampshire . ' London. 


^ I Headon Hill or Barton Sands. 
| Barton Clay. 


I Bracldesham beds, and leaf beds of 
“j Bournemouth and Alum Bay. 

a l 


o 


London Clay (Bognor beds). 
Woolwich and Reading beds. 


Upper Bagsliot Sands. 

Middle Bagsliot beds, part Vl' Lower 
Bagshot Sands. 

Part of Lower Bagshot Sands. 

London Clay. 

Blaekheath or Oldhaven beds. 
Woolwich and Reading beds. 

Thanct Sand. 


Lower Eocene. —The Thanct Sand 5 at the base of the London basin consists of 
pale yellow and greenish sands, sometimes clayey, and containing at their bottom a thin, 
but remarkably constant, layer of green-coated Hints resting directly on the Chalk. 
According to Mr. Whitaker, it is doubtful if proof of actual erosion of the Chalk can 
anywhere he seen under the Tertiary deposits in England, and he states that the 


1 Marsh, op. cit. (1892), p. 445. See also H. E. Osborn, Jonrn. Acad. PhiUuh'lph. ix. 
(1888). Compare the lists of mammalia, postea ,, pp. 1234 and 1243. 

2 Tins restoration was supplied by Professor Marsh, whose Monograph on the Deinocerata 
the student should consult. J Ion. IT.S. G. S. vol. x. (1886). 

3 See Conybeare and Phillips, ‘Geology of England and Wales. 1 Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. 
vols. iii. vi. viii. x. xi. xixi. Edward Forbes, “ Tertiary Fluvio-mariue Formation of the Isle of 
Wight,” Mem. Geol Sure. 1856. H. W. Bristow, C. Reid, and A. Stratum, “Geology of the 
Isle of Wight,” Mem. Geol. Snrv. 2nd edit. 1889. Whitaker, “ Geology of London,” Mem. 
Geol. Sure. 1889. Phillips, ‘Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley,’ 1871. 

4 Mr. J. S. Gardner, however, has classed as Eocene the plant-bearing beds of Bovey, 
Antrim, &c., described at p. 1251 under the Oligocene subdivision. 

5 Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. viii. (1852), p. 237. 
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Thanet Sand everywhere lies upon an even surface of Chalk with no visible unconform - 
ability. 1 Professor Phillips, on the other hand, describes the Chalk at Reading as 
having been “ literally ground down to a plane or undulated surface, as it is this day on 
some parts of the Yorkshire coast,” and having likewise been abundantly bored by 
iithodomous shells. 2 The Thanet Sand appears to have been formed only in the London 
basin; at least it has not been recognised at the base of the Eocene series in Hamp¬ 
shire. It has yielded numerous organic remains in East Kent, but is almost unfossili- 
ferous farther west. Its fossils comprise about 70 known species (all marine except a 
few fragments of terrestrial vegetation). Among them are several foraminifera, numer¬ 
ous lamellibranehs {Astarie tenera , Cyprina Scutellaria ( planata ), Ostrea bellovacina , 
Guculleea, decusscda ( crassatina ), Pholadoniya cuneata , P. Koninclcii , Gorbula regulbiensis , 
&c.), a few species of gasteropods ( Natica infundibulum (subdepressa), Aporrhais 
Soiuerbii, &c.), a nautilus, and the teeth, scales, and bones of fishes ( Odontaspis, 
Pisodus). 

The Woolwich and Reading Beds, 3 or “Plastic Clay” of the older geolo¬ 
gists, consist of lenticular sheets of plastic clay, loam, sand, and pebble-beds, so variable 
in character and thickness over the Tertiary districts that their homotaxial relations 
would not at first be suspected. One type (Reading) presenting unfossiliferous lenti¬ 
cular, mottled, bright-coloured clays, with sands, sometimes gravels, and even sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates, occurs throughout the Hampshire basin and in the northern 
and western part of the London basin. A second type (Woolwich), found in West Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, from Hewhaven to Portslade, consists of light-coloured sands and 
orey clays, crowded with estuarine shells. A third type, seen in East Kent, is composed 
only of sands containing marine fossils. These differences in lithological and paleonto¬ 
logical characters serve to indicate the geographical features of the south-east of 
England at the time of deposit, showing in particular that the sea of the Thanet beds 
had gradually shallowed, and that an estuary now partly extended over its site. The 
organic remains as yet obtained from this group amount to more than 100 species. 
They include a few plants of terrestrial growth, such as Fkus Forbcsi, Grevillea Ifeeri , 
Laurus Hoolccri, Arabia, Lygodium , Liriodendron, and Platanus —a flora which, 
containing some apparently persistent types, has a temperate facies. 4 The lamelli- 
branchs are partly estuarine or fresh-water, partly marine; characteristic species 
being Corbicula cuneiformis , G. cordata, and C . tellinella . Ostrea bellovacina forms a 
thick oyster-bed at the base of the series, besides occurring throughout the group. 
Ostrea tenera is likewise abundant. The gasteropods include a similar mixture of 
marine with fluviatile species ( Potamides funatus, Melania ( Mekmatria) inquinata , Mel an- 
opsis buccinoides, Neritina globulus, Natica infundibulum, Pisania (Fusus) lata, Vivipams 
(Paludina) lentus, Planorbis hemistoma, Pitharella PAchnanni , &c.). The fish are 
chiefly sharks ( Odontaspis ). Bones of turtles, scutes of crocodiles, and remains of 
gigantic birds ( Gastornis ) have been found. The highest organisms are bones of 
mammalia, including the Goryphodon, 

The Blackheath or Oldliaven Beds, 5 at the base of the London Clay, con¬ 
sist in W. Kent almost wholly of rolled flint-pebbles in a sandy base, which, as Mr. 
Whitaker suggests, may have accumulated as a bank at some little distance from 
shore. Though of trifling thickness (20-40 feet), they have yielded upwards of 150 
species of fossils. Traces of Ficus, Oinnamomum , and conifers have been obtained from 
them, indicating perhaps a more subtropical character than the flora of the beds below, 

1 ‘ Geology of London,’ p. 107. 

2 ‘Geology of Oxford,’ p. 442. ** 

3 Prestwich, Q. J. G. S. x. p. 75 ; Whitaker, ‘Geology of London,’ p. 222. 

4 G. B. Ettingshausen and J. S. Gardner, “British Eocene Flora,” Palseontog. Soc. vol. 
i. (1879), p. 29. 

5 Whitaker, Q, J . G. & xxii. (1866), p. 412 ; ‘ Geology of London,’ p. 214. 
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but without the Australian and American types which appear in so marked a manner 
in the later Eocene floras. 1 The organisms, however, are chiefly marine and parti} 7 
estuarine shells, the gasteropoda being particularly abundant ( Calyptrsea aperta ( trochi - 
formis), Potaiaides fnnatus, Melania (Melancdria) inquinata, Natica infundibulum, 
Protocardia plumstediensis, Pcctunculus tercbratularis, &e.). " 5 

The London Clay 3 is a o deposit of stiff brown and bluish-grey clay, with layers 
of septarian nodules of argillaceous limestone. Its bottom beds, commonly consisting 
of green and yellow sands, and rounded flint-pebbles, sometimes bound by a calcareous 
cement into hard tabular masses, form in the London basin a well-marked horizon. 
The London Clay is typically developed in that basin, attaining its maximum thickness 
(500 feet) in the south of Essex. Its representative in the Hampshire basin, known as 
the “Bognor Beds,” and exposed at Bognor on the Sussex coast and at Portsmouth, 
consists of clays, sands, and calcareous sandstones, thus differing somewhat both 
lithologically and paleontologically, from the typical development in the London 
basin. The London Clay has yielded a long and varied suite of organic re¬ 

mains, that point to its having been laid down in the sea beyond the mouth of 
a large estuary, into which relics of the .vegetation, and even sometimes of the 
fauna, of the adjacent land were swept. According to Professor T. Rupert Jones 
the depth of the sea, as indicated by tlie foraminifera of the deposit, may have been 
about 600 feet. Professor Prestwick has pointed out that there are traces of the 
existence of paleontological zones ill the clay, the lowest zone indicating, in the east 
of the area of deposit, a maximum depth of water, while a progressive°shallowiim u 
shown by three higher zones, the uppermost of which contains tlie greater part oftiie 
terrestrial vegetation, and also most of the fish and reptilian remains. Tho fossils are 
mainly marine mollusca, which, taken in connection with tlie flora, indicate that the 
climate was somewhat tropical in character. Tho plants include the fruits, seeds or 
leaves of the following, among other genera, tlie fossils having been mostly obtained 
from the Isle of Sheppey : Sequoia, Finns, Callitris, Oinkrjo ; Musa, Nipa, Salmi 
Chcimierops; Qucreus , Liquidamlar, Zaur us, Xyssa, Diospyros, Symptom, Magnolia 
Victoria, Sighted, Sapmdm, Cupania, Eugenia, Eucalyptus, Amijgdaius." Diatoms arc 
found in the lower 50 feet of the London Clay/ and numerous foraminifera have been 
obtained by washing the clay. Crustacea abound ( Xanthopsis, Hoploparia) Of tho 
lamellibrauclis some of the most usual genera are Avieula, Cardium, C'orhula,'Nueulaua 
{Leda), Modiola, Nncultt,, Phohukmya, Pinna, and Vcnericardia. Gasteropods arc the 
prevalent mollusks, the common genera being Plcurotmna (45 species), Fusus (15 
species), Cyprxct, Mnrcx, Xatica, Cassis (Consular ia ), Pi/rula, and Valuta ' The 
cephalopoda are represented by 6 or more species of Eauti/iis, by Bdosnpia sepioulca 
and Beloptera Levesquei. Nearly 100 species of fishes occur in this formation the rays 
{Myliobatis, 14 species) and sharks ( Odontaspis , Zavma, &c.) being specially numerous 
A sword-fish (Tctraptcrus priscus) and a saw-fish (Pristis) have likewise been met with. 
The reptiles were numerous, and markedly unlike, as a whole, to those of Secondary 
times. Among them are numerous turtles and tortoises ( Lytoloma , 3 species, ArgiUochehjs 
2 species, Trionyx, 1 species, Podoenemys, 2 species, Pscudotrionyx, 1 species), two species 
of crocodile, and a sea-snake (Palmphis tolia.picus), estimated to have equalled in size 
a living Boa const? ictor. I he London clay has yielded tho birds above mentioned 
{Litlioimis vuUurimts, Halcyorms toliapieus, Basomis londine?isis, Odontoptcnjx tolia- 
pieus, A?-gillonii$ longipcnnis). The mammals included forms resembling tho tapirs 
(Byracotherinm, Ooryphodon, &c.), an opossum (Didelphys), and a bat. The carcases 

1 J. S. (Gardner, op. tit. pp. 2, 10. 

2 Prestwieli, Q. J. G. S. vi. p. 255 ; x. p. 435 ; Whitaker, ‘Geology of London,’ p. 238. 

3 Ettingshausen and Gardner, “ British Eocene Flora,” Palmmdograph. Hoc. p. 12 
Ettingsliausen, Proc. Roy. Sue. xxix. (1879). 

4 W. H. Slirubsole, Journ. Roy. Microscop. Soc. 1881. 
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of these animals must have been borne seawards by the great river which transported so 
much of the vegetation of the neighbouring land. 

Middle Eocene.—I n the London basin this division consists chiefly of sands, which 
are comprised in the two sub-'stages of the lower and middle ‘‘ Bagshot Beds.” The 
lower of these, consisting of yellow, siliceous, unfossiliferous sands, with irregular light 
clayey beds, attains a thickness of about 100 to 150 feet. The second sub-stage, or 
“ Middle Bagshot Beds,” is made up of sands and clays, sometimes 50 or 60 feet thick, 
containing few organic remains, among which are bones of turtles and sharks, with a few 
mollusks ( Vcncricardia acuticosta, V. elegans , V. planicosta, V. dmbricata , Corbula 
gallicci, C. Lamarckii, Ostrea fia bclhda). 

In the Hampshire basin, the Middle Eocene series attains a much greater develop¬ 
ment, being not less than 660 feet thick at the west end of the Isle of Wight, where it 
consists of variously-coloured unfossiliferous sands and clays, with minor beds of iron¬ 
stone and plant-bearing clays, pointing to an alternation of marine and estuarine 
conditions of deposit. 1 On the mainland at Studland, Poole, and Bournemouth, the 
same strata appear. The important series of clays, marls, sands, and lignites, upwards 
of 100 feet thick, known as the Bracklesham beds from their occurrence at Bracklesham, 
on the coast of Sussex, has yielded a large series of marine organisms. Among these are 
the fishes Frist is, Odontaspis , Lanina, Myliobatis, also the sea-snake Paleeophis, and the 
mollusks Eelosepia sepioidca, E. Owenii, Cyprsea, infiata , Gisortia tuberculosa, Marginella 
ebnrnca, M. ovulata, Voluta angusta, V. muricina , Volutilithcs crenulatus, V. spinosus , V. 
cithara, Lyria Bmnderi, Mitra labratula, Conus deperditus, C. Lamarckii, Pleuroioma 
dentata, P. textiliosa, Mur ex (. Pteronotns) asper, Clavalithes ( Fusus) long awns, Turritella 
imbricataria, Ostrea dorsata, 0. fiabellula, Pecten {Pseud-amusium) corneas, P. (Amusium) 
sguamula , Lima expansa, Spondylus rarispina , Avicula media, Pinna margaritacea, 
Modiola ( Lithodomus?) Deshayesi, Area biangula (. Branderi ), A. interrupt a, A.planicosta, 
Limopsis granulata , Nucida minor, Nuculana ( Leda) galeottiana, Venericardia acuticosta, 
V. elegans, V. imbricata, V . planicosta , Crassatella grignonensis, Ghama calcarata, C. 
gigas, Ffimvmalites Iseoigatus, (JSF. scaber) Alveolina fus if or mis. 2 The Bracklesham beds 
reappear to a small extent, as greenish clayey sands, in the London basin, where they 
form part of the Middle Bagshot group. 

One of the most characteristic features of the English Middle Eocene division is the 
.abundant terrestrial flora which has been disinterred especially from the plant-beds of 
Alum Bay and Bournemouth. It is remarkable that this vegetation is apt to occur in 
patches or £ ‘ pockets ” which may mark the sites of pools into which it was blown by wind 
or transported by streams, so that varied though it be, it doubtless affords no adequate 
picture of the variety of the flora from which it was derived. From Alum Bay, in the 
Isle of Wight, according to Ettingshausen’s census, not fewer than 116 genera and 274 
species belonging to 63 families have been obtained. 3 A feature of special interest in 
this flora is to be found in the fact that it is the most tropical in general aspect which 
has yet been studied in the northern hemisphere. This character is particularly indicated 
by the numbers of species of fig, and by the Artocarpeie, Oinchonacetc, Sapotaceaj, 
Ebenaceaa, Biittneriacea?, Bombacea*., Sapindacem, Malpighiaceoc, &c. The most con¬ 
spicuous and typical forms are Ficus Eowerbanlcii,'Aralmpriwdgcnia, Dryandra acutiloba , 
D. Bunburyi, Cassia Ungeri, and the fruits of Cmsalpinia. Many of the dicotyledons 
belong to species elsewhere found in what have been considered to be Miocene deposits. 
More than fifty species of the Alum Bay flora are found also in those of Sotzka and 

1 “Geology of the Isle of Wight ” in Mem . (Jcol. Eittv. p 109. 

2 See Dixon’s 4 Geology of Sussex ’ ; Edwards and $. Wood, “ Monograph of Eocene 
Mollusca,” Paheontograph, Sac. 

3 Mr. Gardner suspects that in this estimate species from other localities have been 

included with those from Alum Bay, “ Geology of the Isle of Wight ” in Man. GeoL Sure. 
p. 105. 
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Haring (p. 1239), while a lesser number occur in those of Sezanne (p. 1235) and the 
Lignitic series of Western America. 3 The Bournemouth beds, believed to be rather 
higher in the series than those of Alum Bay, lie immediately below the Bracklesham 
beds. They have yielded none of the prevailing types of plants that occur at Alum 
Bay, but this may no doubt be due to local accidents of deposition. The Bourne¬ 
mouth flora is likewise an abundant one, and suggests a comparison of its climate and 
forests with those of the Malay archipelago and tropical America. 1 2 The celebrated 
lignitiferous deposit of Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, as already mentioned, has been 
referred by Mr. Gardner to this horizon. 3 Crocodiles still haunted the waters, for their 
bones are mingled with those of sea-snakes and turtles, and with tapiroid and other 
older Tertiary types of terrestrial creatures. The occurrence of the foraminiferal genus 
Nummiditcs is noteworthy. Though not common in England, it abounds, as already 
stated, in the Eocene deposits of central and eastern Europe. 

IJppeil Eocene.—T he highest division of the Eocene strata of England, according to 
the elassilication here followed, includes the uppermost part of the Hampshire series, 
which lias long been known as the “ Barton Clay,” with, perhaps, the Upper Bagshot 
Sand of the London Basin. The Barton Clay does not occur in that basin, but forms an 
important feature in Hampshire, where, on the cliffs of Hordwell, Barton, and in the 
Isle of Wight, it attains a thickness of 300 feet. It consists of grey, greenish and brown 
clays, with bands of sand, and has long been well known for the abundance and 
excellent preservation of its fossils, chiefly mollusks, of which more than 500 species 
have been collected, but including also fishes (lemma, Myliohatis , Arias) and a crocodile 
(Diplo.cy melon). The following list includes some of the more important species for pur¬ 
poses of comparison with equivalent foreign deposits : Volutilithcs luctatrix, V. arnbigwus, 
V. athleta , Conus seed) Heal us, Conorbls dormitor , Plcurotoma rostrata (and numerous 
other species), Clavalithes (Fasns) kmgxmus, Sycum pyrus, Oslrea gigemtea, 0. flahcllula, 
VulselUe depcrdlta, Pectcn rccondihcs , Lima eompta, L. soror, Aricula media, Modiola 
(. Modiolaria ) semfnuda, M. (Modiola/rkt) sulcata, M. tenuisiriata, Area appendkalata, 
Pedunculus ( (Hyclmeris) dclcta , Venericarda Daviclsuni, V. sulcata, Grassatclla sulcata, 
Cham a squamosa, Nwnvnvuiites clcga/ns, X. •variolaHa, 

In the London basin the position of the so-called “ Upper Bagshot Sands” has been 
the subject of some discussion, there being no marked separation between them and the 
group known as “ Middle Bagshot.” They consist of sands with ferruginous concretions 
which have yielded Turritdla imbrieataria, Ostrca Jlabdlula, and other shells found in 
the Barton Clay. 

Above the Barton Olay and forming the highest member of the Eocene series comes 
a mass of unfossiliferous or sparingly fossilif'erous sands, from 140 to 200 feet in thickness, 
so purely siliceous as to be valuable for glass-making. These deposits in the Isle of 
Wight are immediately covered by the base of the Oligocene series. They have been 
called “Upper Bagshot,” but as they probably occupy a higher horizon than the true 
Upper Bagshot Sand of the London basin, the local term Headon Hill Sand or Barton 
Sand is more convenient for them. 4 

It is probably from the Bagshot sands that the great majority of the so-called 
“ Grey Wethers ” or “Druid stones ” of the south of England have been derived, which 
have already (pp. 453, 464) been referred to. 

1 Ettingshausen, Proc. Roy. Sac. 1880, p. 228. See J. S. Gardner, Gaol. Mag. 1877, 
p. 129 ; Nature, xxi. (1879), p. 181 ; the Monograph on Eocene Flora already cited, and 
‘‘Geology of the Isle of Wight” in Mem. Ceol. Purr. p. 104. 

2 J. £? Gardner, Q. J. C. S. xxxv. (1879), p. 209 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 1 ; Proc. Oeol. 
Assoc, v. p. 51; viii. p. 305; (hoi. Mag . (1882), p. 470. 

3 Quart. Juwni. (hoi. Soc. xxxv. p. 227 ; xxxviii. p. 3. For an account of this deposit 
and its iiora, consult W. Peugelly and 0« Heer, Phil. Trans. 1862. See postea, p. 1251. 

4 C. Reid, “ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem. Ceol. Sure. p. 122. 
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Northern France and Belgium. 1 2 —The anticline of the Weald which separates the 
hasins of London and Hampshire is prolonged into the Continent, where it divides the 
Tertiary areas of Belgium from those of Northern France. There is so much general 
similarity among the older Tertiary deposits of the whole area traversed by this fold as 
to indicate a probable original relation as parts of one great tract of sedimentation. 
Local differences, such as the replacement of fresh-water beds in one region by marine 
beds in another, together with occasional gaps in the record, show us some of the 
geographical conditions and oscillations during the time of deposition. The following 
table gives the general grouping and correlation of the Eocene formations in this 
region :— 


Wemmelian sands of Belgium. 

Laekenian sands. 

Bruxellian sands and sandstones. 


Paniselian sands. 


Ypresian sands and clays. 

Heersian marls and Landenian sands. 


Ludian or 
Priabonian. 

Bartonian. 


Lutetian. 


Londinian or 
Ypresian. 
Bparnacian. 

Thanetian. 


/ Paris gypsum and marls. 

f Limestone of St. Ouen. 

- Sands of Beauchamp, &c. 
y (Sables Mo yens). 

f Caill asses or Upper Calcaire 
Grossier (fresh-water). 
Middle Calcaire Grossier 
(marine). 

Lower Calcaire Grossier 
(fresh-water). 

^Sands of Cuise and Soissons. 

Plastic clays and lignite. 
f Limestones of Billy and 

- Sezanne. 

(Sands of Bracheux. 


M. Gaudry has shown that this classification is borne out by the distribution of the 
mammalian remains in the successive subdivisions as indicated in the subjoined tabular 
statement : 3 — 


Paris Gypsum 
(Ludian). 


Sands of Beauchamp 
(Bartonian). 


r Appearance of the genera opossum, C/"> 

Tapi,'ulna, Anoplotherium (Fig. 4(JS), Knr ; /ih.-ri»,„. 

C.v tir'rit o/., .1 ncliilnphns. Acotlieruhim , Cebocluerus, 
Xiphodon, .1 m/dt imeryx. Piesunrtomys , dormouse {'(), 
Trechomys, (-fulethyfux (f), Ilyxnodon , Adaj/is. Reign 
of pachyderms. The carnivora have still partly 
v marsupial characters. 

f Amw"rrm' , o H the genera A/icrochcerus, Clucromonfs, 
J /•' ■ '■ ■■■■■• Hyopotamus , iJijrfopus, Bichohinic , 

j l.t.tigehou i?h Theridomys , squirrel, Pcinroides, Amphi- 
V '.yi'' d.„ t . bat. 


Calcaire Grossier 
(Lutetian). 


f Appearrr 
P >H 
Pr 


‘o of the gemma 

' i> m. 






.rather him (?), Palwotheriim , 
>•. Parky nolophus, Ptrrodon, 


Sands of Cuise 1 * 

(Londinian). j-Appearance of the genera llyracothermm and PUuIaphm s. 

Lignites of the Sols- 1 . .... „ , 

sounais (Spaniacian). / A W«ai'auce of the genera Cvri/phudun and Prdivtunchs. 

Glauconitic sandstone 1 . „ . . 

of La Fere (Thanetian). /Appearance of .Uxtuam. 


1 For a comparison of the Lower Eocene groups of Paris, Belgium, and England, see 
Hebert, B. S. (L F. (3), ii. p. 27. A. Rutot and G. Vincent, Ann. Sac. <SSnf! Belgique 
vi. (1879). Prestwick (Brit. Assoc. 1882, p. 538) regarded the Sables de Bracheux as re¬ 
presenting only the lower part of the Woolwich beds. 

2 *Les Enchatnements du Monde Animal dans les Temps Geologiques—Mammiferes 

Tertiaires,’ Paris, 1878, p. 4. Compare the American table, posted, p. 1243. 
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Lower Eocene (Paleocene).—In the Paris basin certain glauconitic sands form 
an excellent horizon, which corresponds to the Tlianet Sand of England and Dumont’s 
“ Systeme Landenien ” in Belgium. 3 They are sometimes indurated into a compact 
stone and'are marked by the occurrence of Cyprhia Scutellaria. In the Department of 
the Oise they form the Sables de Bracheux—greenish glauconitic sands with a basement- 
band of green-coated Hints resting generally directly on the Chalk. This sandy member 
of the series, traceable as a definite platform through the Anglo-French and Belgian 
area, contains among its characteristic fossils Pholadomya amenta, P. Konincl'ii, 
Gaeullma erassatiaa, Pccten ( Propeamasinni ) brcoiauritus , Psammobia ( Gari ) Edirardsii , 
Ostreci be llomc in a, Turritclla, bellovacina, Natica. deshayesiana, Volutilithcs depressus. 
Above these sandy marine strata come the 'sands, marls, and limestones of Rilly near 
Reims, with fresh-water shells. Farther south these various deposits are replaced by 
the travertine of Sezanne, about fifteen feet thick, which has yielded a rich assemblage 
of terrestrial plants ( CJiara , Asplcnium , Alsophila, J-injlandites , Sassafras , Vitis, PIcdera, 
&e.), together with caddis-worms, insects, and crustaceans.- The sandy strata at 
the base of the Eocene series of the north of France, together with the Rilly and 
Sezanne deposits, are classed as forming the Thanetian stage of the series. Above 
these deposits comes the “Argile plastique ” of the Paris basin, with the associated 



Kip;. 40s.— Anoplotherium commune, Cuv. (much reduced). 


lignites of the Soissonnais. The mollusean fauna of these strata resembles that of 
the "Woolwich and heading beds, Ostrea bellommna, Mehmta, (Mela ji atria) inquhiata 
and Corbimht cuneiforms being common shells. This division of the Series has been 
named the Sparnacian stage from its development at Epernay (Sparnaeum). The 
London Clay, though well represented in Belgium and French Flanders, does not extend 
into the Paris basin, where it appears to be represented by a group of sandy strata 
which, in the valley of tin; Aisne, are more than 150 feet thick, and overlie the lignites 
of the Soissonnais. These sands (Sables de Ouise or du Soissonhais) contain, among other 
abundant and well-preserved marine organisms, Nummut ites plamulatus, Turritella edit a , 
T. hybridaGrassateVa pro/u'w/ua, Eueina squamala. These strata, which may be the 
equivalent of the lower part of the English Bagshot Sami, form the highest member of 
the Lower Eocene stages of the Paris basin. From the typical development of this clay 
in the London basin this stage lias been named Londinian ; other writers have termed it 
Ypresian from Ypres in West Flanders, where the Belgian Type of tlu* clay is well seen. 

The Lower Eocene formations in the Belgia n area present some differences from those 
of the Pari* basin. They have been grouped by Dumont into a series of £t systemes.” 

1 Hebert, Ann, Sciences Ueal. iv. (1873), Art. iv. p, 14. On the relations between the 
sands at the base of the Eocene series in the north of France and the Paris basin, see 
Oosselet, Bull. Sere. Carte, (leal, France, No. 8 (1890). 

- Saporta, Mem. Soc, GeoL Fruitec, (2) viii.; ‘ Le Monde des Plantes,’ p. 212 el seq . 
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Above tlie Montian, which is now placed at the top of the Cretaceous series, comes the 
“Systeme Heersien,” so named from its development at Heers, in Limbourg. With a 
total depth of about 100 feet, it consists of (1) a lower division of sandy beds, with 
Cyprina Scutellaria , C. J lorrisii, Modiola el eg ans, and other marine shells, some of which 
occur in the Thanet Sand of England and the Sables de Bracheux ; and (2) an upper 
division of marls (Marnes de Gelinden), containing, besides some of the marine shells 
found in the lower division, numerous remains of a terrestrial vegetation {Osmunda 
eocenica, Chamsecyparis belgica, Poadtcs lutissimus , and species of Quercus , Salix, 
Cinnamomum , Laurus , Viburnum, Hedera, Arabia, &C.) 1 

The “Systeme Landenien,” corresponding to the Woolwich and Heading beds of 
England and the Argile plastique and Lignites du Soissonnais of Eranee, is divisible 
into two stages: 1st, Lower marine gravels, conglomerates, sandstones, marls, &c., 
with badly preserved fossils, among which are Tnrritclla bellovadna , Gueulliea decussuta 
(. crassatina ), Protoeardici Edward si, Cyprina sctdclhtria , Corbula regulbiensis , Phola- 
domya Koninclcii ; 2nd, Upper fluvio-marine sands, sandstones, marls, and lignites con¬ 
taining Melania (Melanatria) inguinata, Melanopsis buccinoides, Potamidcs fmiatus, Ostrea 
bellovadna, Corbieula cuneiformis , with leaves and stems of terrestrial plants." 

The “Systeme Ypresien ” consists of a great series of clays and sands answering 
generally to the London Clay. It is divided into two stages : 1st, Lower stiff grey or 
brown clay (Argile de Flanders or d’Ypres), sometimes becoming sandy, and probably 
an eastward extension of the London Clay. The break between this deposit and the 
top of the Landenian beds below is regarded as filled up by the Old haven beds of the 
London basin. The only recorded fossils ate foraminifera agreeing with those of the 
London Clay and some Crustacea (A xinthopsis). 2nd, Upper sands with occasional 
lenticular intercalations of thin greyish-green clays, with abundant fossils, the most 
frequent of which are Nummulites planuhitus (forming aggregated masses), Turritella 
edita, T. hybrida, Vermetus bognorensis, Peeten corneus, Pectunadus decussatus, Lucina 
sguamula, Litrupa plana. Out of 72 species of mollusks, 45 are found also in the 
Sables de Guise and 20 in the London Clay. 2 

The “ Systeme Paniselien,” so named from Mont Panisel near Mons, consists chiefly 
of sandy deposits not markedly fossiliferous, but containing among other forms Pdmclla 
fissurclla , Volutilithes elevatus, Turritclla Dixoni, Meretrix ( Cytherea) ambiyua , Lucina 
squanmla . Out of 129 species of mollusca found in this deposit, 91 appear in the 
Sables de Cuise, and only 36 pass up into the Caleaire Grossier. Hence the Paniselian 
beds are placed at the top of the Lower Eocene stages of Belgium. 

Middle Eocene.— This division is so fully developed in the Paris basin that the 
name of Lutetian (from Lutetia, the old appellation of Paris) has been given to it. It is 
there formed by the characteristic, prodigiously fossiliferous Caleaire Grossier, which is 
subdivided as under : 3 — 


f 


<p c <j 


* 2 
as 


c3 



Upper sub¬ 
group with g 
Card him obi i- 
qnum and Ce-~ ~ 
rithinni den- 
ticulatum. ^ 

Middle sub- j 4. 
group with 3. 
Lucina 6mw-~ 2. 
rum and Mi- 1. 
Kola. 1 


Limestone with Cardium obi upturn and Cerdhium 
Blainvillei 

Limestone with Cerithium denticulatum and Potunddes 
cristatus. 

Siliceous limestone with undetermined forms of Pota- 
nvides. 

Coral limestone ( Stylocwnia). 

Siliceous limestone with parting of laminated maid. 

Limestone in small thin hoards with Corbula (Rochette). 

Limestone with Miliola and Lucina saxorum (Roi-heh 

Siliceous limestone with indeterminate lb«ils / Bancs 
francs). 


1 De Saporta and Marion, Mem. Cour. Acad. Hoy. Belg. xli. (1878). 

2 Mourlon, ‘Geol. Belg.’ p. 211. 

2 Dollfus, B. S. (L F. 3 e ser. vi. (1S78), p. 269 ; Michelet, op. cit. 2 e ser. xii. p. 1336. 
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Lower sub¬ 
group with 
Potamidesla 
pi d tna and 

Milioia, 


4. Limestone (dolomitic) with Milioia (Oliquart). 

| Green marl . . . . I 

3. - Siliceous limestone in two beds - Banc vert. 

[ Green marl . . . . J 

2. Milioia limestone (dolomitic) (Saint Nom). 

1. Siliceous limestone with Potamides. 


f 5. Limestone with Lacina concentriea, Area harbattda , Cardium ( Litho- 
cardium) acieulare, Milioia, &c. 

4. Limestone with Qrbitolites, hulhiforme , Voir aria. hullo kies, Car - 

granulosum, Area n»>t(i rHut>'ro, several species of large Flnstra 
or Menibranipora. 

3. Limestone with Pabular fa and terrestrial vegetation (Orbitolites com- 

/ V C 7 ■ './nc- calcar ata, Venericardia hnbricata, &c.). 

2. Ma-' of .1/“.' '' limestone (Turritella ■iinbricataria, Chania cal car ala, 

Lucina mutabilis , &c.). 

1. Limestone with Milioia and Terebratula (T. bisinuata). 

f 5. Glauconitic calcaire grossier with Ceriihiurn {Campanile) giganteum 
(Banc a Vi'rins). 

4. Glauconitic calcareous sand with Leuita patdlaris. 

3. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Cardium pondosum. 

2. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Nummulites Imvigatus, N. scaber, 

Osirea multicostata, O. Jlabdlula, JJitrupaplana. 

1. Glauconitic sand, sometimes calcareous and indurated, with pebbles of 
s. green quartz, shark’s teeth, and rolled fragments of coral. 


The Lutetian stage of the Paris basin is regarded as the probable equivalent of the 
Lower Bagshot sands and the clays of Bracddesham and Bournemouth in the English 
Tertiary series. In Belgium the Middle Eocene presents a different aspect from that of 
Paris, approximating rather to the English type. It consists of (1) a lower set of sandy 
beds (about 150 feet) grouped under the name of “ Bruxellien,” rich in fossils, which, 
however, are usually badly preserved. Among the forms are remains of terrestrial 
vegetation {Nip addles Burtin /), also Paracgathus erassus, Maretia grignonensis, Pgripora 
contest a, Osirea. njmbnla , Gardiia ( Miod.on) decussafa, Cham a calmrata, Cardium porn- 
I os mm, Ccrithium ( Semivcrtagus) a nisalcat am, NtUiea lahellata., Valuta, lineola , Ancilla 
buccirioides , Clamlithcs (Fusics) Ion guv as, numerous remains of fishes, especially of the 
genera Myliobatis , Odontaspis, Lamna, Caleoccrdo, and various reptiles, including species 
of Triomjr. and Ch clone, with Plugs Camperi, C am falls JJi.ro ni, and Palvophis tgplmns; 
(2) a group of sands and fossiliferous calcareous sandstones ( c£ Lackoniau ”), made up of 
I)itrupasirangulala and Nuum.nllies (Al hvvigatus , N. scaber , N. Jlebcrti, N. rariolarius), 
and abounding in Anonifa sabhrvigata. 

During Middle Eocene time some fissures in die Jurassic limestone were filled in from 
the surface with detritus in which the carcases were covered up of many of the animals 
of the time that fell into the rents. Among these deposits the most noted is the breccia 
of Egerkingen in the Canton of Solothurn, from which a remarkable assemblage of 
terrestrial animal remains has been obtained, including lemuroids (Cmioptihecus, 
Adapis , Necrolemnr), chiroptera ( VespertiUmms), creodonts ( Provimrra , Pterodon), true 
carnivores ( Pscudsdurns ), rodents ( Plesiardomys , Sciurus, Sciuroides), ungulates 
{Didiodon, Xiphodon, Dichohmc , Jlyopotamus, Ccbochcerus, Sus , LopModon , Pachyno- 
lophus, Palmtherium, PaloplofMrium , Anchilophns , Phenacodus, Mcniscodon, &C.). 1 

Upper Eocene.—I n the Paris basin this subdivision consists of the following 
stages : 2 — 

f First hand of gypsum (Haute masse or Gyps laeustre). 3 This highest and 
j •most important gypsum bed of the Paris basin (65 feet thick at Montmartre), 


1 L. Riitimeyer, Verhandl. Naturf. Basel Lx. (1890), Heft. 2. 

2 See Dollfus, op. cit. 

3 For a detailed account of the interesting mineralogy of the gypseous deposits of tbe 
Paris basin, see A. Lacroix, Noun. Arch. Museum, ix. Paris, 1897. The Paris gypsum and 
marls form the stage termed kt Ludian,’’from Ludes in the Montague de Reims, or “Pria- 
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displays a remarkable prismatic structure (p. (561), and contains skeletons 
and bones of mammals (Ptdmofherimn, A n opt other him, Xiphodon), fragments 
of terrestrial wood, and a few terrestrial shells [Helix, Cyclostoma, &e.). It 
is conformable with the marls and marine gypsum underneath. 

Marls with nodules of silica (menilite) and gypsum. 

Second band of gypsum, containing marine fossils ( Potomides tricarinatns, 
P. [Batillarm) pleuroto/uoides, Mem! la in cert a). 

Yellow marls with Lucina inornata. 

Third band of gypsum, saccharoid and crystallised, with brown marls. 

Yellow, brown, and greenish marls, with Plmhtdomya hidensis, Crassatdla 
JDesmaresti , &c. 

(.Fourth band of gypsum. 

I Green sands of Monceaux, (Putarnides., Cordieei, P. triearincdns , Ampullina 


j)H !i I. 

i.imesLviues <d Saint Ouen—a marly fresh-water rock 20 to 26 feet thick, 
composed of two zones, the lower full ot Pitkiniu, and the upper abounding 
in Limn sea. 

Sands of Mortefontaine (Aricida iJefrancei). 

Limestone of Dncy {Limnmi, Hydrdda). 

Sands and sandstones of Beauchamp {Cerd/ihnn mutahite , C. tuherculosum, 
Potamides Loud, Bayania hordacea , B. laden, Corbicnla deperdita, P/an- 
orbis (Anisvs) mthhdus, Corind a (/allien, &e.). 

Sands, &c., with JXwnmulites variolar ins , Ostrea multi striata, 0. dormfa,, Cor- 
bicula deperdita, corals, Odontaspis elegans, Lanina, ddiipua, &c. 


Northwards in the Belgian area, near Brussels, the highest Eocene strata 
consist of sands and calcareous sandstones ( cc Wemmelien ”), separated from the 
similar Laekenian beds below by a gravel full of Nummulitcs variolarius. Other 
common fossils are Turbinolia sulcata , Oorbula pi sum, Vcwricardia sulcata, Turrite/la 
brevis, Clavalithcs (Fusus) long minis. 

Receding from the Paris basin, the Eocene deposits assume entirely different 
characters as they are traced into the w r est, centre, and south of France. ' According to- 
Masseur's detailed researches, a long irregular arm of tlie sea penetrated Brittany in 
Eocene times, from where the Loire now enters the Atlantic, while the north-western 
part of Vendee was likewise submerged. In these waters a series of limestones and 
sands was deposited, •which from their fossil contents appear to be the equivalents of 
the Calcaire drossier. They pass up into lacustrine and brackish-water beds like the 
corresponding groups at Paris. 2 In the south of France, the Eocene rocks consist partly 
of marine, partly of fresh-water formations. In Provence, where the Upper Cretaceous 
deposits are of fresh-water origin, the sedimentation was continued without interruption 
into Tertiary time, and the whole of the succession of strata referable to the Eocene series 
was deposited in lakes or rivers. The fossils include species of Pkysa, I/irnmm, 
Planorbis, Bulimies, Achatina, Helix, Clausilia, &c., together with remains of plants, 
fishes, insects, and mammals (Pal mother ium, Anehitherium, A mpl other him ). :! 

Westward from this region of terrestrial waters the most distinctive member of the 
Eocene series is the massive limestone which presents the mnnmulitie facies to be 
immediately referred to, and in some places attains a great development, as near Biarritz, 
where it is more than 3000 feet thick. 

Southern Europe.—The contrast between the facies of the Cretaceous system in 
north-western and in southern Europe is repeated with even greater distinctness in the 
Eocene series of deposits. From the Maritime Alps into the Apennines and Greece, 


bonian,” from Priabona in the Euganaeau Hills, where the southern type of the Mage is well 
shown. 

1 This stage has received the name of “ Bartonian,” from the English Barton Clay. 

2 G. Vasseur, Ann. Pci. (Pol. xiii. (1881). Hebert, B. S. G. F. (3) x. (1882), p. 364. 

** Matheron, B. S. (*\ F. 3 e .ser. iv. ; G. Vasseur, “Note preliminaire sur la constitution 
du Bassin Tertiaire d 5 Aix-en-Provence ” 1897. 
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from tlie Carpathian Mountains and the Balkan into Asia Minor, and thence through 
Palestine into northern Africa on the one side, and through Persia and the heart of Asia 
to the shores of China and Japan on the other, a series of massive limestones has been 
traced, which, from the abundance of their characteristic foraminifera, have been 
called the Nummulitic Limestone. Unlike the thin, soft, modern-looking, undisturbed 
beds of the Anglo-Parisian area, these limestones attain a depth of sometimes several 
thousand feet of hard, compact, sometimes crystalline rock, passing even into marble ; 
and they have been folded and fractured on such a colossal scale that their strata have 
been heaved up into lofty mountain crests sometimes 10,000, and in the Himalaya range 
more than 16,000, feet above the sea. With the limestones is associated the sandy 
series known as Nummulitic Sandstone. The massive unfossiliferous Vienna sandstone 
and Flysch, already referred to as probably in part Cretaceous, are also partly referable 
to Eocene and even later times. 1 One of the most remarkable features of these Alpine 
Eocene deposits is the occurrence in them of coarse conglomerates and gigantic erratics 
of various crystalline rocks. As far east as the neighbourhood of Vienna, and westward 
at Bolgen near Sonthofen in Bavaria, near Habkereu and in other places, blocks of 
granite, granitite, and gneiss occur singly or in groups in the Eocene strata. These 
travelled masses appear to have most petrographical resemblance, not to any Alpine 
rocks now visible, but to rocks in Southern Bohemia. Their presence has been thought 
to indicate the existence of glaciers in the middle of Europe during some part of the 
Eocene age. 2 Another interesting Eocene deposit of the Alpine region is the coal¬ 
bearing group of Haring, in the Northern Tyrol, where a seam of coal occurs which, 
with its partings, attains a 1 thickness of 32 feet. 

The Nummulitic series has been divided into stages in different regions of its 
distribution, and attempts have been made by means of the included fossils to parallel 
these stages in a general way with the subdivisions in the Anglo-Parisian basin. But 
the conditions of deposition were so different that such correlations must be regarded 
as only wide approximations to the truth. In the Northern Alps (Bavaria, &e.) Giimbel 
arranged the Eocene series as under : 3 — 

Flysch or Vienna sandstone (Upper Eocene), including younger Nummulitic beds 
and Haring beds. 

Lower Nummulitic group. Ivressenbcrg beds—greenish sandy strata abounding in 
fossils, which on the whole point to a correspondence with the Oaleaire (drossier. 

1 The history of the Flysch has given rise to some discussion. Th. Fuchs, Tor instance, 
regarded it as having probably been derived from eruptive discharges such as those of 
mud volcanoes (flits. A had. )Vicn, Ixxv. (1877), p. 340 ; Verh. deal. Mcwhsaust. 1878, 
p. 135). This view was opposed by K. M. Paul, who looked on the Flysch as a normal 
sedimentary formation (Jahrh. Geol. ReieJmmst. 1877, p. 431 ; Verh. (hoi. Reichsanst. 1878, 
p. 179). By some geologists the rocks have been regarded as a deep-sea deposit, by 
others as an accumulation in shallow water (Kenevier, Arch. flei. Phgs. Nat. Genera, 
(3) xii. 1884, p. 310). See also Mantovani, Neves Jahrb. 1877 ; Sehardt and Favre, 

‘ Description Geol. des Prealpes du Canton tie Vand,’ &c. 1887. Kauffmann, ‘ Description de 
la partie nord-buest de la feuille xii. do la Carte Geol. Suisse,’ 1886. F. Sacco, Null. floe. 
Beige, de, Choi iii. (1889), p. 153. C. Mayer-Eymar, 1 Versuch einer Classification der tertian 
Gebilde Europas,’ Verh. flehweitz. Natarf. Ges. 1857. The Flysch is usually comparatively 
poor in fossils, though it lias yielded a good many fucoids. In some of its later portions 
(Oligocene) it includes numerous fish remains in certain layers. C. Mbsch, Beitrdge (hoi. 
Kart. flch%eiz. xiv. (1881) ; A. Rothpletz, Z. 1). G. G. xlviii. (1896), p. 854. 

2 That a glacial period occurred at the close of the Cretaceous, at the end of the Eocene, 
and again in the Miocene period (erratics of Superga, near Turin) has been regarded by some 
geologists as probable (A. Vezian, Rev. Sci. xi. (1877), p. 171 ; Sehardt, ‘Etudes Geologiqii.es 
sur le pays d’Enhaut Vaudois,’ Ball. floe. Vavd , 1884). 

3 ‘ Geognostische Beschreib. Bayerisch. Alpen,’ 1861, p. 593 et seq. 
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Burberg beds—greensand with small Nummulites and Exogym Brongniarti, 
answering possibly to the upper part of the lower Eocene beds of the Anglo- 
Parisian area. 


In the southern and south-eastern Alps the Eocene rocks attain a much larger 
development. The following subdivisions in descending order have been recognised : 1 — 



2 

o 


'A* 



Mamsmo or Tassello, having the usual character of the Vienna sandstone. 
N > ;Wh but fucoids. 

Fossiliferous calcareous marls and shales, and thick conglomerates. 

Chief Nummulite limestone, containing the most abundant and varied de¬ 
velopment of nummulites, and attaining the thickest mass and widest 
geographical range. 

Bmvlls ' Alveolina) limestone, containing numerous large foraminifera of the 
genus Borelis. 

Lower Nummulite limestone, with small nummulites, and in many places 
banks of corals. 

Upper Foraminiferal limestone, containing also intercalations of fresh-water 
beds {Ohara). 

Cosina beds, with a peculiar fresh-water fauna ( Stomatopsis , Melania, 
Ohara !, &c.). 

Lower Foraminiferal limestone, with numerous marine mollusca {Anemia, 
Oerithhtm, &c.), and occasional beds of fresh-water limestone {Ohara, 
Melania , &c.). 


In the central part of the northern Apennines Professor Sacco regards as Eocene a 
mass of strata 5500 feet thick, which he subdivides as follows : 2 — 


Bartonian. 
100 metres. 


Parisian. 
1500 metres. 


Suessonian. 
100 metres. 


J Grey marls with sandy calcareous layers ; numerous fossils {Zooph //- 
ens, Lithothamnimn , Nummulites Tchilmtcheffi,, N. striata , Orbi- 
1 tables radians , Operculma , corals, bryozoa, crinoids, &c.l 
r A thick series of marly and shaly limestones (Flysch), alternating 
with sandstones (Ilclminthoidea labyrinthiea, Chondrites , and 
other fucoids). Roofing slates. 

Shales and sandstones (Macigno). 

Sandy greyish and brownish marls with calcareous sandy beds 
( Lithothamnium , Nummulites biarritzensis , N. LamarcM, N. 
lucasanus, Assilina expnncns , A .'granulosa, Orhitoides, Opercu- 
• Una, Alveoli na, corals, echini, crinoids, fish-teeth, &c.). 


\ 


jShales and grey and brown marls, sandstones and limestones. 


To the Upper Eocene series of this region has been assigned a great series of serpen¬ 
tines, gabbros, diabases, soda-potash granites, and other eruptive rocks, with tuffs and 
conglomerates, marking copious marine volcanic activity. 3 * 

India, &c.—As above stated, the massive Numrnulitic limestone extends through 
the heart of the Old World, and enters largely into the structure of the more important 
mountain chains. In India a tolerably copious development of Eocene rocks has been 


1 Von Planer, ‘ Geologie, 5 p. 569. For an exhaustive account of the stratigraphy and 
paleontology of the Liburnian stage, see G. Stache’s great monograph, k Die Liburnische 
Strife, Abhaudl. h. k. Geol. Reichsanst, xiii. 1889. On the classification of the older Tertiary 
formations of Austria, consult Tietze, J). G. G. xxxvi. (1884), p. 68 ; xxxviii. (1886), p. 
26 ; T. Fuchs, op. eit. xxxvii. (18S5), p. 131. 

2 Professor Sacco has contributed many papers on this subject. See, for example, B. S. 

G. F. (3) xvii. (1889), p. 212, and a series in Boll. Sac. Geol. Ital. (from 1892 ofTwards) xi. 
xii. xiv. xviii. Professor Trabucco, C. de Stefani, B. Lotti, and O. Marinelli have also written 
on these regions. 

C. de Stefani, Boll . Soc. Geol. Ital. viii. fasc. 2 (1889); a copious list of previous 
writers on the subject will be found in this paper, also B. Lotti, £ Descrizione Geologica dell’ 

Isola d’Elba/ Rome, (1886), p. 68. 
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observed, but it is not quite certain where their upper limit should be drawn so as to 
place them on a parallel with the corresponding groups in Europe. The following 
subdivisions in descending order are observed in Sind : 

Nari group. Sandstones without marine fossils, but containing fragmentary plants, 
and probably of fresh-water origin, 4000 to 6000 feet, with nummnlitic limestones 
and shales in the lower part, representing, perhaps, Upper Eocene and Oligocene 
* or Lower. Miocene beds of Europe. 

Kirthar group. A marine limestone formation in general, but passing locally 
into sandstones and shales, 6000 to 9000 feet. The massive nummulitic lime¬ 
stone of this division forms all the higher ranges in Sind. 

Banikot beds—sandstones, shales, clays with gypsum and lignite, 1500 to 2000 
feet; abundant marine fauna, including Numviidites spira, N. irregularis, 

N. Leymcriei , together with Nautili, Terebratuhe and other fossils of Cretaceous 
affinities. 


Along the southern front of the Himalayan chain a vast succession of Tertiary 
deposits exists, of which the older part includes thick masses of nummulitic limestone, 
no doubt a continuation of the Eocene formations of Southern Europe, while the upper 
part (Siwalik series) is made up of subaerial or fluviatile accumulations of later (partly 
Miocene) date. In the Simla district the lower Tertiary or Sirmur series contains the 
following subdivisions : — 

Kasauli group of sandstones, containing no fossils hut remains of plants, and prob¬ 
ably of fluviatile or subaerial origin. 

Dagshai group of hard grey sandstones and bright red nodular clays ; generally un- 
fossiliferous, yielding only fueoid markings and annelid tracks. 

Subathu group of greenish and red gypseous shales and impure limestones, with 
shales and some poor coal. The group contains numerous marine fossils and is 
of the age of the upper part of the thick nummulitic seines of the north-west 
area. 


Farther west the nummulitic series attains a great thickness. In the Salt Bange its 
principal member is a line compact grey or while, frequently clierty limestone 400 or 
500 feet thick, which is imeonfonnably surmounted by the Upper Tertiary series. Be¬ 
neath it lie some shales or clays 50 to 100 feet thick including one or more coal-seams. 1 2 

North America.—Tertiary formations of marine origin extend in a strip of low 
land along the Atlantic border of the United States and Mexico, from the north of New 
Jersey southward through Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the Oarolinas, and Georgia 
into Florida and round the margin of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they run up the valley 
of the Mississippi to beyond the mouth of the Ohio. On the western seaboard they 
also occur in the coast ranges of California and Oregon, where they sometimes have a 
thickness of 8000 or 4000 feet, and reach a height of 3000 feet above the sea. Over the 
Rocky Mountain region Tertiary strata cover an extensive area, but are chiefly of fresh¬ 
water origin. 

In the States bordering on the Atlantic the series of deposits classed as Eocene 
is well developed in that portion of the Tertiary belt traversed by the Potomac River, 
where it presents the following section of about 300 feet of strata, which are regarded 
by Professor W. B. Clark as representative of the lower and middle Eocene divisions of 
the Gulf States, with perhaps some portion of the upper groups also. 3 


& 


3 0 


Feet. 

Greensand with Ostrea selhvformis , Peat an cuius -i done us, Protocard uc 


m rirg ini.au a ........... 40 

Greensand with few fossils, chiefly Venermmlia pkmicosta . . .50 


1 1 Geology of India/ 2nd edit. chap. xiv. 

2 ‘Geology of India,’ p. 352. 

3 W. B. Clark, B. U.S . G. S. No. 141 (1896), pp. 41, 58. 
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<1 


Feet. 


’ Greenish-grey argillaceous sand ........ 25 

Greenisli-grey argillaceous sand with bands of gypsum crystals . . 4 

Light-grey greensand with Venericardia ptanicosta .... 4 

Greenish-grey argillaceous sand ........ 8 

Indurated argillaceous sand (with some specimens of Veneriea rdia pi a ni- 
coda) .......... 2 

Greenish-grey sand, somewhat argillaceous (Cytherea) .... 25 

Thick-bedded indurated greensand, the layers of which are almost entirely 
made up of Turrit ell a Mortoni, . . . . . . , .14 

Characteristic light greenish-grey "w-rsir! G and greensand-marls, with 
Turritellct Mortoni, T. hnmerosu. ( gigantea, Crassatella altr- 

formis, Ostrea compressi rostra, &e. ....... 30 

Greensand with fragments of shells of lower beds ..... 7 

Greensand full of the common fossils of the underlying strata, and also 
ge>ve v .'d of corals {Eiqjsammict elaborctta , Turbinolia acuticostata, 

]>,:Ctarkeanus) ........ 1 

Persistent band of indurated calcareous greensand crowded with fossils, 
which besides those characteristic of the beds below include conspicu¬ 
ously Pholadomya Maryland iea , Panopma elongata , Tellina virginiaua, 
Calypfrtea aperta (troehiformis), Pus us trabeafus, &c. ... 2 

Typical greensand with Crassatella al tv form is, Meretrix (Cytherea) or at a, 

TV's! h i is lenticular is, &c. ........ 8 

Indurated highly glauconitic greensand or limestone filled with casts of 
the same shells as in the bed above, together with Ostrea compress (rostra , 
and a few of Tvrritellu Mortoni ........ 3 

Bark greensand crowded with the same shells, and especially with Crassa¬ 
tella altv/ormis, /a,si,tin,,sis inidLubt ris, and Meretrix, ( Cytherea ) ova fa 12 
Greensands, at times argillaceous, but almost wholly unfossiliferous ; at 
the base lies a pebble-bed which sometimes rests on the Cretaceous 
formations.. . . . .60 


Besides the fossils enumerated in this table these deposits have furnished a number 
of species of foraminifera (Spiroplecta, Nodosavia , Vaginulina , Cristellaria, Poly- 
morphina , Glohigcrhm, Pvlvimilina , &c.), also species of Anomia, Peeten, Nuculana, 
Venericardia , Astarte, Lac ina, Corbula, Natica, Mitra, Volutilithcs, together with some 
fishes ( Galeocerdo , Odontaspis, Oxyrhina , Lamina, Carcharodon, Myliobatis), elielonians 
(Trionyx ) and crocodiles ( Thccnchampsa). 1 

In the State of Mississippi the Eocene strata are well developed and have been sub¬ 
divided into five groups, as in the following table : 2 * — 

5. Vicksburg beds (Orbitoitic) which rim in a narrow hand through Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, covering the greater part of Florida, and extending 
into Georgia? and Texas. These strata in Mississippi are composed of a lower 
ferruginous rock (Red Bluff) 12 feet thick, and a set of crystalline limestones and 
blue marls (SO feet) resting on ligmtio clays and lignites (20 feet). Among the 
fossils are Ostrea gigantea , Jo,q,„ /\ uisnu i, (Jard/imn dirersuni , Venerieardia 
‘' 7 "' Tanoptm oblongata, Cyprtm Untea, Mitra mississippiensis, Gassi- 

V /Conns sauridens, Madrepora Flabellnm T Vailesii, 

Orbitoides MantelU. The last-named fos.-i! by ■■haraeteristic, and is 

found also in the West Indies, Malta, and 1 .*■ 1frontier. 

4. Jackson beds (“White Limestone” of Alabama), white and blue marls 
underlain by lignitic clay and lignite (80 feet), with Zeuglodon onae.rospondylus, 
Venericanlia planicosta, Oar diurn. Nicolleti , Nuculana multilineata , Corbula, 
bicarinata, Rostellaria relata, Voluta dumosa , Mitra dumosa, Conus tortilis , 
Cyprma fenestra!is, &c. 

3. Claiborne beds, white and blue marls, and sandy beds with numerous? shells 
which indicate a horizon equivalent to that of part of the Calcaire Grosser of 
the Paris basin. 


1 W. B. Clark, op. cit. p. 58 seq. 

2 A. Heilprin, 4 Contributions to the Tertiary Geology and Paloeontology of the United 

States,’ 1884 ; Proc. Acad. PMladelph . 1887. 
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2. BuTirstone (Siliceous Claiborne), sandstones and siliceous impure limestones 
witli Claiborne fossils (400 feet and upwards). 

1. Lignitic sands and clays, with marine fossils, and with interstratified lignites 
and plant-remains ((pternis, Populus, Finis, Lauras, Persea , Comas, Olea, 

Rham ii as, Magn olia, &c.). 

Over the Rocky Mountain region and the vast plateaux lying to the east of that range 
especially in Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, the older Tertiary formations 
consist mainly of fresh-water strata of great thickness, the extraordinary richness of 
which in vertebrate and particularly mammalian remains, already referred to (p. 1227), 
has given.them a high importance in geological and paheontological history. The 
following subdivisions in descending order have been adopted : x — 


CD 

pf 


t=> 


CD 

'•3 
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c3 


PQ 




go 





u 



"Uinta group (800 feet), developed to the south of the Uinta Mountains in 
Utah, includes three fossiliferous horizons : e, the Upper or true Uinta, 
containing Ilyopsodus, Paramys, Prodaphmnus, Oxymnodou , Mesonyx, 
E/dh iyaus, Iseetolophus, Triplopus , Amyuodon , Telmatotherium , 
pain „synj,s % Uiplacudon , Bunomeryx, Leptoreodon, Earner yx, Protelo- 
therium; B, the Lower Uinta or Telmatotherium beds, containing 
Prodaphmuu.s, Oxymnodou, Telmatotherium (several species), Palma - 
syops, Leptoreodon, Protelotherium ; and A, which is probably the 
v equivalent of the upper part of the Bridger group below. 

'"Bridger group (2000 feet), so named from the Fort Bridger basin, remark¬ 
able for its abundant and varied fauna, which includes numerous 
lemuroids (llyopsodus, Micrusyops , Notha ret us, Qmomys , Anupto- 
morphus), rodents ( Paramys , nearly a dozen species), creodonts {Miacis, 
Yirerrarus, SI nogut, Patriofelis), tillodonts ( Tillotherium), edentates 
( Stylinodon ), amblypods (CintaPierkun = Deinneeras and Tkwveras, 
between 30 and 40 species), primitive forms of horse 'Or^'-Py. n. k-\'\ 
hyracodonts ( Ilymehyus , seven or more species), !.:;■.<■■■ (/'■'.'.■/ ■■ 

syops, Telmatotherium), ungulates ( llomacodon , &c.), inseetivores, hats 
^ and tapirs. 

'Wind River group (800 feet) from the Wind River in W 7 yoming. Among 
its characteristic vertebrates are species nf Ifyopsodus, Prlyeodus , 
AHrmsynps, Paramys, Yiverravui*, rkd'f.yt . Binopn , Fsthonyx , 
Phenacodui s*, Coryphodon , Lathy apsis, llyracotherimn, Protoroh ippus , 
Lambdotherkar. Hi'yAntnv. Telmatotherium . 

; Wasateh group mm) earned from the Wasatch Mountains in Utah, 

Klim v h<u<t>>s, six species; Pelyrodus , live species ; Paxamys, Yirerraxus, 
Ukitacyim , Pahmsinopa, Sinogja, seven species ; Oxytmu, Palmmictis, 
1 P'/’-hyti /aa Esthonyx, Calamodim , Pheuacodus, Meuisrotherium, 
( , >rry/iia>duii. nine or more species; llyracotherknn, System od<m, Trlgo - 
iinlestes. 

Torrejon group (300 feet), from a locality in north-western New Mexico 
where the strata were studied. The fauna is marked by the absence of 
many of the characteristic forms of the later formations, and by the 
presence of Ptilodus, Neoplay i( ml ax, (Jhirox, ludrodon, Mixodeetes , 
Trirentesy Chriaxus, Deltatherium , (kmiacodim, Dissacm, Cdwnodmi, 
Periplychus ( Qatathhvm) Eiiprotoyonia, Miodmnus , Pantolambda, 
Ibslttacothexium, Gonoryctes. 

Tuereo group (500 feet), from the Tuereo River, New Mexico, containing 
a fauna which is believed to be older than any mammalian fauna in 
Europe. The strata of the group immediately overlie the Upper 
Cretaceous formations and contain Poly mastodon, Neoplagiaidux , 
Protochriams, Triisodon, Oxyacodon, Periplychus {(Jatathlmus), 
^ Gonacodon, Protoyemodon, Ilemiganns, Onychodectes, &c. 


The wrious deposits enumerated in the foregoing table, whether they are regarded 
as having been laid down in lakes or spread out subaerially by running water, occupy 
detached though extensive areas, and their stratigraphical sequence cannot in many 
cases be determined by actual superposition. They have consequently been to some 


1 H. F. Osborn, BidL Amer. AIus. Nat. Hist. vii. (1895), p. 75 ; viii. (1896), p. 157 ; 
W. D. Matthew, op. cit. xii. (1899), p. 19. 
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extent correlated on the basis of palaeontological evidence. Such correlation may not 
be always accurate, for the evidence is sometimes incomplete, and may be misleading. 
The difficulty of making a satisfactory parallelism is well brought out by the history 
of the Tertiary formations of the Denver basin, Colorado. The strata originally 
grouped there under the name of “Laramie” have been found to comprise three 
formations : (1) a lower member, 700 to 800 feet thick, conformable w r ith the Cretaceous 
Fox Hills group, containing productive coal-seams and a flora and fauna characteristic 
of the Laramie group as now understood ; (2) a middle member, called the Arapahoe 
group, 600 to 800 feet thick, resting on the first unconformably, with a conglomerate 
at its base, containing pebbles of the underlying formation and other older rocks; (3) 
an upper member, the Denver group, 1400 feet thick, un conform able to the middle 
division, and largely composed of the debris of andesitic lavas. The strong uncon- 
formability between the true Laramie beds (Ho. 1) and the overlying formations indicates 
a prolonged interval of time. The Arapahoe and Denver groups have yielded a 
considerable number of plants and vertebrates, but some difference of opinion exists as 
to the conclusions to be drawn from the collections which have been made. Marsh 
regarded his te Cera tops beds” as Cretaceous, from which many of the animal remains 
came. On the other hand, Cope and Osborn have suggested that the assemblage of 
fossils rather resembles that of the Fuerco group. 1 2 In Southern Colorado the 
Eocene strata have been described as 7000 feet thick, resting unconformably on the 
Laramie series. The lowest member (Poison Canon), 3500 feet thick, and the next 
division (Cuchara), 300 feet thick, are classed as Lower Eocene ; the upper (Huerfano), 
3300 feet thick, is believed to be equivalent to the Bridger group. 3 

On the Pacific slope Eocene formations attain a thickness of several thousand feet 
in California and Oregon, where they form the Tejon series. In their lower parts they 
consist of conglomerates which pass up into sandstones and these into shales. In 
north-western Oregon they include basalts and tuffs below, covered by thick shales 
containing much material of igneous origin, while in the upper part massive sandstones 
predominate. The tuffs were of submarine origiu, for they contain Modi old, Turritella , 
Ostrea , and other shells. The shales have yielded Lioecmlium Unteum , Venericardia 
phnucosta, Modiola- orncita , with occasional intercalations of plant-bearing sediments 
and coal-seams. 

South America.—The stratified deposits of Patagonia have given rise to much 
confusion of description. From the latest descriptions of the geologists of the Princeton 
University Expedition, it would appear that the uppermost (Guaranitie) Cretaceous strata 
(p. 1218) were deeply eroded before the deposition unconformably upon them of the oldest 
Tertiary formations, and that the supposed coexistence of Cretaceous and later Tertiary 
mammalian types has arisen from inaccurate observations of the stratigraphical relations 
of the rocks. After prolonged exposure and denudation of the Cretaceous series the 
region subsided under the sea, which then laid down the oldest Tertiary deposits, known 
as the Magellanian series. From the marine fossils contained in them, these strata are 
regarded as of late Eocene or early Oligocene age. They include leaf-beds, and in their 
upper parts several seams of pure lignite varying from a few inches to ten or twelve 
feet in thickness. 4 

Australasia.—Vast areas in this region are covered with strata that sometimes attain 
■ a depth of several hundred feet, containing both terrestrial and marine deposits, which 

1 Whitman Cross, Amer. Jouni. Sci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 261 ; xliv. (1892), p. 19 ; Proc. 
Colorado Sci. Soc. Oct. 1892 ; Monograph Xf.S. G. S. No. xxvii. (1896), p. 155.^ In this 
last-named essay the difficulties of correlation are stated in much detail. 

2 R. C. Hills, Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc. iii. (1888), p. 148 ; (1889), p. 217 (1891). 

J. S. Differ, ‘A Geological Reconnaissance of North-Western Oregon/ 17^ Ann . Pep. 
U.S. G. S. 1896. 

4 J. B. Hatcher, Amer. Journ. Sci. ix. (1900), p. 97. 
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have been grouped with more or less confidence according to the accepted classification of 
the Tertiary formations. ~ It is at least certain that a succession can be traced among them, 
with an increasing proportion of recent species in the younger parts of the series. Through¬ 
out the whole of Eastern Australia, including most of New South Wales and Queensland, 
no marine Tertiary fossils have been discovered. In the south-west of blew South Wales 
and in Victoria, previous to the eruption of basalt-sheets and tuffs, an extensive series of 
conglomerates, siliceous sandstones, clays, ironstones, and lignites was deposited in 
valleys and probably lake-basins. On the Dividing Range these strata rise to 4000 feet 
above the sea. At Bacchus Marsh in Victoria and elsewhere they have yielded leaves 
of Zaurus , Chinamomum, Ginkgo, Zastnra, Tmniopt&ris, kc. Above these plant¬ 
bearing beds, which have been regarded as Lower Miocene, but may be Eocene or even 
Cretaceous, marine deposits supposed to be Middle and Upper Miocene occur on the 
flanks of the Dividing Range of blew South Wales up to heights of 800 feet. In South 
Australia and Victoria extensive marine accumulations of clay, sand, and limestone, 
often underlying widespread basalt-plateaux, have yielded numerous l'oraminifera, 
especially at Mount Gambier and Murray Flats in South Australia ; upwards of 50 
species of corals, which are only slightly related to the living species of the surrounding 
seas, but include three European Tertiary species ; 1 many echinoderms and polyzoa, and 
a large molluscan fauna, in which the genera JValdheiniia, Citculhra, Pedunculus, 
Trigonia , Cypnm, Fastis, llaliotis, Murer, Milra, Trivia , Turritella, Valuta, kc., occur. 
The vertebrate organisms consist of fishes (including the world-wide genera CcireJiaradon, 
Lamna, Oduntaspis, (Zvyrhina), a few marsupials (Bdiongia, Not other him, Fhascolomys, 
Sarcophilus ), with some marine mammalia (Squatodon, Ardocephahis). At the head of 
the Great Australian Bight, an Eocene chalk-rock with flints and polyzoan limestones, 
forms cliffs about 250 feet high, but descends more than twice that depth beneath the 
surface. In South Australia the older Tertiary deposits have been divided by Professor 
Tate into four groups, which in ascending order are : (a) Inferior marine beds, chalk- 
rocks, clays, and limestones ; (b) Lower Murravian sandstones with Zeuglodon, Zovcnia, 
Magasella, Meg at aster; (c) Middle Murravian limestones and sandstones, with an 
abundant and varied marine fauna (Carcharodon, Zarina, Oduntaspis, Nassa, An cilia, 
Cassis, Valuta, Marginalia, Mangilia, OerWdim, Conus, Cancellaria, Naliea, Peden, 
Zima, Spondylus, Nucula, Umopsis, Chimia, Ohione, Jlhynchonelta, Torch ratal in a, 
Waldheimia, Tercbratula, Eupatagus, Zeltocyathus, kc. ; (d) Upper Murravian oyster- 
beds and sandstones (Trigonia, Fed line ulus, Tell hut, Madra, Clypcaster, kc.). 

In Tasmania an important series of older Tertiary deposits has also been found. 
At the top, leaf-beds, lignites, and beds with marine fossils occur, associated with 
extensive sheets of felspar-basalts and tuffs. The tuffs have yielded Hypsiprimnus and 
Phascolomys. Next conies a great series of sandstones, clays, and lignites, varying 
from 400 to 1000 feet in thickness, and sometimes, as in the Launceston basin, covering 
an area of at least 000 square miles. This series encloses a rich ilora, including species- 
of oak, elm, beech, laurel, cinnamon, and araucaria, with fruits of protcaeeous, 
sapindaceous, and coniferous trees. The fresh-water and terrestrial character of the 
deposits is further confirmed by the occurrence in them of Unio, Eellu, Vitrina, 
Bulimus, kc. The third group in descending order is of marine origin, and is well seen 
at Table Cape. It consists of shelly limestones, calcareous sandstones, coral-rag, and 
pebbly bands, and is replete with fossils, only from 1 to 3 per cent of the shells 
belonging to existing species. Characteristic forms are Voluta anti chi gulata, Cassis' 

1 Duncan, Q. J . G. S. 1870, p. 313. See also papers by A. C. R. Selwyn, “Report on 
Geology ©Melbourne,” &c., Pari. Papers, 1854-55; ‘ Exhibition Essays/1866. J. E. Tennison 
Woods, Q. J. G. S. xvi. p. 253 ; Pros. Boy. Soc. Tasmania, 1876, p. 92. F. M‘Coy, ‘Exhibi¬ 
tion Essays,’ 1861, p. 159. G. B. Pritchard, Australasian Assoc. 1895 ; “On Tertiaries of 
Australia, with Catalogue of Fossils,” Adelaide Technological Museum, 1892 ; and joint 
papers with Mr. T. S. Hall in Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria from 1893 onwards. 
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sufflatux, Uyprma Areheri, An cilia mueronata, Panopxu Ayncwi, JValdheimia gari- 
bahUmut, Lorenia Forbcsi, Cclleporu yambiercnsis. 1 

In New Zealand, rocks believed by Sir Janies Hector to be partly a Cretaeoo-Tertiary 
series are mainly composed of a shelly calcareous sandstone ■with corals and polyzoa, 
which in its lower part passes occasionally into an imperfect nunmuilitic limestone 
(Nummulitic beds, Hutchison’s Quarry beds, Mount Brown beds). Volcanic action 
was greatly developed during the deposit of these strata in both islands. Hence inter- 
bedded lavas and tuffs are frequent, and in the North Island the calcareous deposits 
are often wholly replaced by wide-spread trachyte-flows and volcanic breccias. 2 

Captain Hutton has proposed a separation of the younger deposits of the colony into 
three formations : 1st, Waipara (Cretaceo-Tertiary of the Geological Survey, now regarded 
by him as probably Upper Cretaceous), consisting of argillaceous limestone and calcareous 
sandstone, underlain by marl and other sandstones with a maximum thickness of 
about 1200 or 1300 feet; the lower strata contain brown-coal, and among the plants 
ar e Araucaria, FlabcUitria , Cumamomum , and a number of genera still living in New 
Zealaud, such as Pttnax, Lorantlms , Fugus , ldammara, Podocarpus, Daerydium. 
Higher up come marine sediments, enclosing species of Ostrea, Pecten , Perm , Tellina, 
Trigonia , Liocemmus , Belemnites, Ammonites, Scaphites, together with remains of 
fishes (J Iyliobatis) and marine saurians ( Qhioliosaurus , Pplycotylus, Leiodon). During 
the deposition of the older rocks of this division volcanic activity showed itself along the 
western margin of the Canterbury plains, the earliest eruptions consisting of rhyolite 
followed by dole rite and basalt. 2nd, Oamaru (Upper Eocene of Survey), regarded by 
Captain Hutton as Oligocene (posted,, p. 1261) ; and 3rd, Pareora (Lower Miocene of 
Survey) considered by him to he Miocene (p. 1274}N 


Section ii. Oligocene. 

i§ 1. General Characters. 

The term t; Oligocene” was proposed in 1854 and again in 1858 by 
Beyrich 4 to include a group of strata distinguishable from the Eocene 
formations of France and Belgium, and which Lyell had classed as “Older 
Miocene. 55 They consist partly of terrestrial, partly of fresh-water and 
brackish, and partly of marine strata, indicating considerable oscillations 
of level in the European area. They consequently present none of the 
massive deep-water characters so conspicuous in some of the Eocene 
subdivisions. Among other geographical changes of which they preserve 
the chronicles is the evidence of the gradual conversion of portions of the 
sea-floor over the heart of Europe into wide lake-basins in which thick 
lacustrine deposits were accumulated. Some of these lakes did not attain 
their fullest development until the Miocene period. 

The Oligocene flora, according to Heer, is composed mainly of an 

* Mr. R. M. Johnston, Registrar-General at Hobart, Tasmania, ‘Observations with 
respect to the Nature and Classification of the Tertiary Rocks of Australasia’ (1888), and 
his important volume, ‘A Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888, pp. 208- 
295, where much information is also given regarding the geology of the other Australasian 
colonies. 

3 Hector’s * Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 28. 

Trans. Yew Zealand hist. xix. (1886), p. 392 ; xxxii. (1899), p. 168. 

4 MonatsbericliL A had. Berlin , 1854, pp. 640-666 ; 3 858, p. 51. 
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evergreen vegetation, and lias characters linking it with the living tropical 
floras of India and Australia and with the subtropical flora of America. 
It includes some ferns, fan-palms, and feather-palms (Salmi, Phcenicites), 
a number of conifers (Sequoia, &c., Fig. 4G9), cinnamon-trees, evergreen 




u, Sequoia Lsm&sdorlii, Brongn. (|) (from Heer’s 4 Flor. Tort. Helvetia;,’ i. pi. 21) ; 
b, Ohara Lyellii, Forbes (>,"). 


oaks, custard-apples, gum-trees, spindle-trees, oaks, figs, laurels, willows, 
vines, and proteaceous shrubs (Drtfcmlra, JDrt/aiuJroitka). 

The fauna displays a distinct advance on that of the previous period, 
and a nearer approach to that of the present day. The nummulites, 
though they no longer play the important ; ,part which they did in Eocene 
times, continue abundant in the southern regions of Europe, but rapidly 



i) 

Fiy;, 470,--(Hig'oetuiP Lmimllibi’anclus. 

*t, Merotrix (Oytlmrea) iucrassata, Sow. (jj); b, O.strea eyathula, Lam. (§). 


diminish in number and variety after the close of the Oligocene 
period. Coral-reefs may still lie traced along the flanks of the 
mountain chain from the .Pyrenees to the eastern Alps. The 
existing families of crinoids and sea-urchins have their representatives in 
the Oligocene fauna. Bryozoa are found in great profusion in the deposits 
of this period in North Germany. Among the Oligocene mollusca (Figs. 
470, 471) some of the more important genera are Ostrea, Pedeit , JSfucula, 
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Cardium , Olereirix (Cytherea), Corbicula , Cancellaria , Murex, Fits us, Typhis , 
Pleurotoma, Volutilithes, Cerithium , Pot amides, Melania , Flanorbis. 1 

As a notable portion of the Oligocene series, both in the Old and the 
New World, consists of the deposits of lake basins, the fauna of the land has 
been preserved more fully than among the other older Tertiary formations. 
Especially remarkable is the variety of insect life which has in this way 
,been recorded. The most striking example of this variety and abundance 
is supplied by the small basin of Florissant in Southern Colorado, from 
which Mr. Scudder has obtained more than 1300 species, which embrace 
representatives of all the great divisions of insect life, including upvrards 
of 30 species of spiders. Some idea may be formed of the richness of 
these strata from the fact that up to the year 1885 they had furnished 
more than 4000 specimens of ants. They have also supplied remains of 
birds, including even the feathers, together with relics of the flora 
of the surrounding land, and of the fishes that tenanted the lake. 2 From 
the deposits left by the lakes in Central France we obtain a glimpse of 



d 


Fig. 471.—Oligocene Gasteropoda. 

a, Planorbis euomphalus, Sow. (?j) ; l>, Potamide.\(Granulolabium) plicatus, Lam. (§); r, Potamide.s 
ductus, Sow. (§); d, Liinntea longiscata, Brongn. (§). 

the varied bird life of that region in Oligocene time. Thus from the 
lacustrine beds of the Department of the Allier no fewer than 66 species 
had been obtained previous to the year 1871, comprising parroquets, 
trogons, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, marabouts, cranes, secretary-birds, 
eagles, grouse, and numerous gallinaceous birds—a fauna which reminds 
us of that of the lakes in Southern Africa. 3 

If is the mammalian portion of the fauna, however, which claims 
chief attention as evidence of the biological advance of the period. It 
shows a continual increase in variety of forms. According to Gaudry the 
following chronological sequence of appearances and disappearances 
during the Oligocene period have been noted in Europe. 4 — 

1 For a list of British Oligocene mollusca, see Mr. R. B. Newton’s volume cited on 

p. 1226. 

2 B. U.S. G. S. No. 93 (1892). T 

3 A. Milne-Edwards, ‘Oiseaux Fossils de la France,’ 1867-71 ; Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early 
Man in Britain,’ p. 54. 

4 ‘Les Enchainements du Monde Animal,’ 1878, p. 4. Compare tire table, posted , p. 
1260. 
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3rd Stage (Aquitan- 
ian).—St. Gerand- 
le-Puy (Allier), Cal- 
caire de Beauce in 
part. 

2nd Stage (Stampian).! 
—Fontainebleau I 
Sands, Ferte-Alais I 
(Seine-et-Oise). J 

1st Stage (Ini'ra- 
Tnngrian. Sannois- 
ia:i;. ■■ - (.'al'-airc de 
Brie, &c. 


Appearance of tlie genera Rhinoceros (?), Tapir us, Paltvo- 
ckcerus , shrew, Plesiosorex , Mysamehne , mole, musk-rat, 
Putcunothcrium, Pcdseonycteris. The ruminants are as 

yet without horns; the proboscidians have not yet 
appeared. 

Appearance of the genus Tetracx.s . Disappearance of 
Pahvothcriimi and A noplotherium. Deign of Hyopotam /os 
and Anihracotheriinn. 

Appearance of the genera (Jadurcotlierium , Ilyraehyus (an 
American coo-A F.u* 7 ->dou, Anihracotherium , Dacn/- 
therium , ' ‘ ■... Tray aloha us, Lophiomeryx , 

JF'oi ut'is'-l //< (?) Grlocio s 1 , 7 )remotherium, T/iereuthcriwn , 
dog ('), civet, marten, Plesictis , Pal way ale, JElurictyr ,, 
7i7/ inolophto s', JYerrolewur. 


The White Diver series of deposits in Dakota and other interior States 
of America (p. 1260) have furnished an abundant series of mammalian 
vertebrates, which continues and increases the astonishment with which 
the Eocene treasures of the West have filled geologists and comparative 
anatomists. The long list of fossils includes a number of marsupials closely 
allied to the living American opossums (Didedphys); rodents, including Ischy- 
romys , Sdurus , Gymmptychus, Eunrijs, several beavers ( Sieuenjihc ,•), and some 
hares (Palmlagus). The creodonts were represented around those western 
lakes by several species of IFymafxb'u. the carnivores by canicke 
(DapJumos or Am pi '•■pr.i. Cyuodidis), weasels (Ihnml writs or Palmgale ), 

. felidse (Einidis, Flophphoneus or Errjxniodon , Evsmilus ). There were like¬ 
wise insectivores (Fdojis), horses (Mesohippus or Andiitherium , Andvippus), 
lophiodonts (Cohdon), tapirs ( Pivtapirus ), rhinoceroses (Leptacerafherium y 
Acendherium , Hyracodou, M W/mm, the gigantic rhinoceros-like 
Tifanofherium, of which nearly 30 species have been determined, 1 
artiodactyl ungulates ( llyopofamus , Elotherium ), primitive ruminants 
(Ayrinchun'iis, Qreodim , Eporeodtm , Mesoreudon, Lipktucheida , camels of the 
genera Poebrotheriimi and Protomenyx, tragulidse or chevrotains of the 

genera Leptomeryx , Hypertragulus, Flypisodus, and representatives of the 
allied family of protoceratidoe (Profoeeras). 


$ 2. Local Development, 

Britain. —Oligocene strata are confined to one small area in this country. They 
occur in the Hampshire basin and Isle of “Wight, where, resting conformably upon the 
top^of the Eocene deposits, they consist of sands, clays, marls, and limestones, in thin- 
^frdded alternations. They were accumulated partly in the sea, partly in brackish, and 
partly in fresh water. They were hence named by Edward Forbes “ the iluvio-marine 
series,” and were divided by him and W. II. Bristow into the following groups in de¬ 
scending order : 2 — 

3 H. F. Osborn, Bull. A met. Mus. lYaf. Hist. viii. (1896), p, 174. This ol/server lias 
shown that the genera Sytnhorodon , Diconodon , Jirontops, Titanops , Allops, Maplactxhn and 
Jjiplocojius have been founded on differences of character arising from marks of sex, age or 
individual friability, and have no standing, all the forms designated by them being referable 
to Tilamiherix,))}. The American sequence of mammals is given, postm, p. 1260. 

2 <£ Geology of the Isle of Wight,” Mem, <hvl. Survey , 2nd edit. (1889), p. 124, The 
grouping as there given has been slightly modified by Mr. 0. lteid in the course of a re¬ 
survey of the Isle of Wight. The strata were formerly regarded as Upper Eocene. 

VOL. II 2 N 
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Hamstead Beds.— (1) Marine stage with Corbida, Meretrix ( Gytherea ), 

Ostrea call if era, VolutiUthes, Natica, Potamides , and Melania . . 31 ft. 

(ft) Fresh-water* estuarine, and lagoon stage, with Unio, Corbicula, 

&'phtbriiun, Ykiparus, Stenothyra , Melanopsis, Planorbis, Potamides 
(rare), turtles, crocodiles, mammals, leaves, and seeds . . . 225 ,, 

Bembridge Beds.— (h) Bembridge marls—a fresh-water, estuarine, and 
marine series of clays and marls, with Viviparus, Melania, Melanopsis, 

Lirniuea, Oorbicida, Unio , Ostrea, Meretrix, TJreissensia, Nucula 70-120 ,, 

(«) Bembridge Limestone—full of fresh-water shells (Limn era, 

Phuiorbis , &c.), and sometimes with many land-shells ( Amphidnnnus, 

GlandJna, Helix, kc .) ......... 15-25 

Osborne Beds.—Marls, clays, shales, and limestones, with Limnmi , 

Planorbis , Ykiparus, Melanojms , Melania, Ohara , &c. . . 80-110 

Headon Beds.—(c) Upper stage, consisting of fresh-water clays, marls, 
and bands of limestone, "with Erodona ( Potamomya ), Limnma, Corbi¬ 
cula, Unio, Planorbis , rLvpftrfts, &c. .... 40-60 ,, 

(6) Middle stage, clays, sands, loams, and limestone, with bracldsh- 
water and marine fossils ( Potamides, Melania, Natica, Neritina, 

Pisania, Aacilla , Meretrix ( Gytherea), Psammobia, Ostrea, Oorhicula, 

&c.) . . 30-126 „ 

(ft) Lower stage, marls, clays, sandstones, and tufaceons limestones 
with fresh- and brackish-water shells (Li man a, Ykiparus, Planorbis, 

Oorhicula (Potamomya), kc.) ....... 60-157 ,, 

A large number of the marine mollusca of the Headon Beds range downwards into 
the Barton Olay, but about half are peculiar to the Oligocene series. Among the more 
abundant forms in the Isle of Wight are Meretrix ( Gytherea) incrassata, Ostrea velata. 
O. flabcllula , Nucula headonensis, Potamides (Batillaria) concavus, Melanopsis fusiformis, 
Pisania labiata, Murex scxdcniatus, Neritina aperta, N. concava, Ancilla buccinoides, 
Melania muricata, and several species of Oancellaria, Natica, Pleurotoma, and Voluti- 
lithes, with Balanus unguiforrnis. The estuarine and fresh-water strata are marked by 
species of Erodona (Potamomya) and Corbicula, while the purely fresh-water deposits are 
full chiefly of Limmeids belonging to the genera Linmma and Planorbis, L. longiscata 
and ib euomphcdus being perhaps the most abundant and conspicuous species ; Viviparus 
(Paludina) lentus is also plentiful. Mr. Reid has remarked that every variation in the 
salinity of the water seems to have affected the molluscan fauna of the estuary in which 
these deposits were accumulated. When the water was quite fresh the pond snails 
flourished in abundance, and their remains were mingled with those of Unio and Helix. 
The gradual inroad of salt water is marked by the advent of Erodona (Potamomya ), 
Corbicula, Potamides, Melania, and Melanopsis, while the thoroughly marine fauna with 
volutes and cones shows when the sea had entirely replaced the fresh water. 1 

The Bembridge Limestone, one of the most conspicuous members of the Oligocene 
series in the Isle of Wight, is a remarkable example of a fresh-"water limestone, full of 
fresh-water and terrestrial shells and nucules of Ohara. The land-shells comprise tropical- 
looking gigantic species of Amphidromns (A. ellipticus) and Glandina ( G . costellata). 
An interesting feature in the overlying Bembridge marls is the occurrence of a thin hand 
from two inches to two feet in thickness of a fine-grained limestone like lithographic 
stone, containing many insect-remains together with leaves and fresh-water shells. 
Some twenty genera of insects have been detected in it, including forms of coleoptera, 
hymenoptera, lepidoptera, diptera, neuroptera, orth^ptera, and hemiptera. 2 

The Hamstead (formerly Hempstead) beds form an interesting close to the Oligocene 
series. They consist chiefly of fresh-water, estuarine, and lagoon deposits. But they 
pass upward into a group of marine strata of which, owing to denudation, only about 
30 feet are now visible. Among the more abundant or peculiar of the slfells in this 


1 C. Reid, ‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ p. 147. 

2 H. Woodward, Q. J. G. S. xxxv. p. 342 ; C. Reid, * Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ 
p. 177. 
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marine band the following may be mentioned :—Ostrca call if era , 0. adlata (both peculiar), 
Meretrix ( Cythcrca) LyelJii , Gorbula p i s u m. > G. vectensis, Gin nut monoplex, Volutilithcs 
Pathicri , Putamidcs plkatus , P. Sedgiokkii , Slrcbloceras cornuoidcs. 1 • 

Considerable interest attaches to the marine band forming the middle division of 
the Headon beds, as it serves for a basis of correlation between the English strata and 
their equivalents on the Continent. This band, so well seen in the Isle of Wight, 
occurs also at Brockenhurst and other places in the New Forest. It lias yielded 
more than 230 species of fossils, almost all marine mollusks, but including also 
14 species of corals. Of these organisms, a considerable proportion is common to the 
Lower Oligocene of France, Belgium, and Cermany, and 22 species are found in the 
Upper Bagshot beds.' 2 * 

The Oligocene or fluvio-marine series of the Hampshire basin has likewise yielded 
vertebrate remains such as characterise the corresponding deposits of the Continent. 
They include those of rays ( Mykiobatis ), snakes (Palcry.v). crocodiles, alligators, turtles 
( Ocadia, Triou,yj\ numerous species),'and a cetacean (Bcdmnoptera ?) ; while from the 
Bembridge beds have come the bones of a number of the characteristic mammals 
(. AncMlophus . Jnthracothenum i AnoplotUcrium, two species, Pal mother turn, six or more 
species, Glueropotamn ,s, Bkhodon). The top of the lluvio-marine series in the Isle of 
Wkdit having been removed in denudation, the records of the rest of the Oligocene 
period have there entirely disappeared. 

For many years it was customary to consider as Miocene certain plant-bearing strata, 
of which a small detached basin occurs at Bovey Tracey, Devonshire, but which are 
mainly distributed in the great volcanic plateaux of Antrim and the west of Scotland. 
These strata have subsequently been regarded as equivalents of the Oligocene 
formations on the Continent. At the Bovey Tracey locality, which is not more than 80 
"miles from the Eocene leaf-beds of Bournemouth and the Isle of Wight, a small but 
interesting group of sand, clay, and lignite beds, irom 200 to 300 feet thick, lies 
between the" granite of Dartmoor and the greensand hills, in what was evidently the 
hollow of a lake. From these beds, Heer of Zurich, who has thrown so much light on 
the Tertiary floras of both the Old World and the New, described about 50 species 
of plants, which, in his opinion, place this Devonshire group of strata on the same geo¬ 
logical horizon with some part of the Molasse or Oligocene (Lower Miocene) groups of 
Switzerland. Among the species are a number of ferns (Ldstrma stiriaca, Pccoptcrk 
{(Jsmimda) lignitmn , &c.) ; some conifers, particularly Sequoia Uouttsim , the matted 
debris of which forms one of the lignite beds ; cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, custard- 
apples, eucalyptus, spindle-trees, a few grasses, water-lilies, and a palm ( Palmacites ). 
Leaves of oaks, figs, laurels, willows, and seeds of grapes have also been detected—the 
whole vegetation implying a subtropical climated 5 Subsequently Mr. Starkie Gardner 
expressed the opinion that this flora is on the same horizon as that of Bournemouth, 
that is, in the Middle Eocene group. 4 Mr. Clement Reid, also, has expressed the 
opinion that “the resemblance of the deposits and of'their llora to the undoubted 
Bagshot [Beds] of Dorset is most striking. Still one cannot say that the botanical 
evidence is conclusive, for the species are few and greatly need re-examination. Other 

1 C. Reid, op. cit. p. 20b. 

2 A. von Kiinen, Q. J. G. S. xx. (1864), p. 97. Duncan, op. cil. xxvi. (1870), p. 66. 
J. W. Judd, op. cit. xxxvi. (1880), p. 137 ; xxxviii. (1882), p. 461. H. Keeping and E. B. 
Tawney, op. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 85 ; xxxix. (1883), p. 566. E. R. Tawney, Gcol. Mag. 
1883, p. 157. W. Keeping, <kol. May. 1883, p. 428. J. W. Elwes, Brit. Asm. 1882. 
Sects, p. 5lHh 

2 Phil. Tram. 1862. 

4 u British Eocene Flora,” Pahvant. Sue. 1879, p. 18. See also Q. J. G. S. xli. p. 82. 
The uncertainty hitherto experienced in the correlation of deposits by means of land-plants 

has been already referred to (pp. 832, 839, 848, 1034). 
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fossils are almost entirely absent.” 1 If this view be ultimately established, the volcanic 
rocks of the north-west of Britain, with their leaf-beds, may be also relegated to the 
Eocene period. In the meantime, however, these various plant-bearing deposits are 
retained here in the Oligocene series as possibly equivalents of the brown-coal and 
molasse of the Continent. 

The plateaux of Antrim, Mull, Skye, and adjacent islands are composed of successive 
outpourings of basalt, which are prolonged through the Faroe Islands into Iceland, and 
even far up into Arctic Greenland. In Antrim, where the great basalt sheets attain 
a thickness of 1200 feet, there occurs in them an intercalated band about 30 feet thick, 
consisting of tubs, clays, thin conglomerate, pisolitic iron-ore, and thin lignites. Some 
of these layers are full of leaves and fruits of terrestrial plants, with occasional insect- 
remains. According to the data collected by a Committee of the British Association, 
upwards of thirty species of plants have been obtained, including conifers ( Guprcssi/iosylon , 
Ta sodium, Sequoia, Pinas), monocotyledons ( PJiragmites, Fondles, Iris), dicotyledons 
{Sails, Fopulus, Sinus, Oonjlus, Quercus, Fayas (?), Flatanus, Sassafras, Acer, 
Andromeda, Viburnum , Aralia , Fgssa, Magnolia , Fhamnus , Juglans, &c.). 2 In the 
west of Scotland the volcanic sheets attain still greater dimensions, reaching in Mull a 
thickness of 3000 feet, and there also including thin tuffs, leaf-beds, and coals. In 
Mull, Skye, and Antrim the terraces of basalt, with occasional comparatively thin bands 
of tuff and sheets of rhyolitic and trachytic lavas, form a noble example of the extravasa¬ 
tion of great piles of molten material without the formation of central cones or the discharge 
of much fragmentary matter (p. 345). They have been invaded by huge bosses of 
gabbro and of various granitoid rocks, which send veins into and alter the basalt. They 
are likewise traversed by veins of pitehstone, but more especially by prodigious numbers 
of basalt-dykes, which in Scotland have a prevalent W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction. 
The basalt-plain was channelled by rivers,and into the ravines thus eroded streams of 
pitehstone made their way (Scuir of Eigg), whence it is evident that the volcanic 
eruptions lasted during a protracted period. 

France.—In the Paris basin, where a perfect upward passage is traceable from 
Eocene into Oligocene beds, the latter are composed of the following subdivisions : 4 — 

^ f Calcaire de la Beauce—a lacustrine deposit, is separable into a higher assise 
(Molasse du Gatinais, sometimes 57 feet) consisting of green marl, siliceous 
| sand, and calcareous sandstone passing into the Helix limestone of the 
Orlcanais {Helix Moray uesi, 11. aurclianus, II. Tristani, Flanorhis solidus , 
w Limium Larteti, Melania aquitanica, &c.); and a lower, composed of 
^ ! limestone (Calcaire du Gatinais with Limnmi Brongniarti, L. cornea, L. 

1 Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 490, and liv. (1898), p. 23h 

2 W. H. Baily, Brit. Assoc. 1879, Rep. p. 162 ; 1880, p. 107 ; 1881, p. 152 ; J. Starkie 
Gardner, Q. J. G. S. xli. p. 82 ; xliii. p. 270. On the north coast of Antrim, near Ballintoy, 
a band of tuff occurs about 150 feet thick. But in Ireland, as in Scotland, the tuffs take 
quite a subordinate place among the great piles of basalt. 

a A. G., Froe. Hoy. Soc. Edin. vi. (1867), p. 71 ; Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871), p. 280 ; xlviii. 
(1892), Pres. Address, p. 162 ; 1. (1894), pp. 212, 645; lii. (1896), pp. 331-405; ‘Ancient 
Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ 1867, vol. ii. ; Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), p. 21. 
Professor Judd (Q. J. G. S. xxx. (1874), p. 220 ; xlv. (1889), p. 187 ; xlix. (1893), p. 175) 
supposed that there were five great volcanic cones in the Western Islands whence the streams 
of basalt flowed, and of which the mountains of Mull, Skye, &c. are the degraded ruins, 
and he regarded the granitoid rocks as older than the others. The true order of succession 
as established by me lias been completely demonstrated by the recent detailed examination 
of the ground by Mr. Barker of the Geological Survey, Summary of Progress ofiGeol. Sure. 
for 1897, 1S98, 1899, 1900 ; GeoL Mag. 1901, p. 506. 

4 Dollfus, B. S. G. F. 3 e ser. vi. (1878), p. 293. A. De Lapparent, ‘Traite,’ 4tli edit. 
1900. The separation of an Oligocene series in the Paris basin is not admitted by some 
French geologists. 
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cyUadrica, Helix Pamondi , Gyciost ■ ■ ■■ . P'^norbis cornu , Potf- 

cvmides La inarch /, and a number of :.! -. ^ _ Anthracothcrium , 

Acemtherium , JUiinoccro,% &e. 

/'Sables et Gres de Fontainebleau and n!ln-:- pl:uv>. In the Btampes district, 
where these deposits are well drwlon.-d. buy reach a thickness of 
about 130 feet. At their top lies the Ormoy Sand, which has been 
indurated by a siliceous cement and furnishes hard paving-stones. The 
fauna on the whole is marine, as is shown by its including species of 
Baccinum , Pica rotoma, Ccrithiuni , Ncttico, Cassidaria, Meretru: incmssuta. 

Oyster-marls with Guinea longirostris, O. cyuthulct , and Gorhula suhpisinn 
forming rm u ■y'wb'r.t water-bearing horizon below the thick overlying 
sands. T ■ ■■ ■ n mA pass into the Molasse d’Btrechy with Pat amities 

K pilicotus , Boy a n id, semidecussata , J/c/r///./■ incrassata , &c. 

'Caleaire de la Brie, a lacustrine limestone with few fossils, Llmncm cornea , 
Pltnwrbis cornu, Cham , &e. 

Green-Marls (Marnes a C'yrenes, glaises vertes), consisting of an upper 
mass of non-fossililerous day, and a lower group of fossiliferous laminated 
marls [Potamidespdcatus, Psammohia ( i 2 i,rhiculasctntstriaftt = conre.ca). 

Supra-gypseous blue marls, with very liw fo-.-ib (Nystia pUctda). White 
marls (Marnes de Pantin), with Limnnu sln'gosa, Plauorbis phmulutus, 
JUthinia {Nystia) Duckasteli, 


Geographical names have been assigned to the subdivisions of the Oligocene series in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and North Italy. The lowest member is called Tongrian, 
from Tongres, in Limbourg. 1 Above it comes the Stampian, so named from Btampes, 
where it is typically developed. The uppermost group is known as Aqnitanian, from its 
well-marked occurrence in Aquitania. 

The chief area of Oligocene strata in France lies in the Paris basin between Epernay 
and Saumur, where, spreading over a, wide extent of country, they have been cut down 
by the streams so as to reveal the Eocene formations below them. The next tract in 
importance lies far to the south-west (Aquitania), where the Lower Oligocene division 
consists of a group of strata alternately marine and fresh-water.- At the bottom lies a 
band of marls with Anomia and Ostrca, which graduates upward into molasse and lime¬ 
stone (Castillon, Civrao) containing lacustrine shells, and possibly equivalent to the 
Calcaire de la Brie of the Paris basin. Next comes a thoroughly marine band in the 
form of a limestone full of remains of star-fishes, together with species of Natica , 
Ccrithiuni, Trochus, &e., but passing laterally into fresh-water deposits. The highest or 
Aquitanian division includes a series of ££ faluns,” or limestones, marls, and sandstones, 
partly marine and partly lacustrine. The marine hands are marked by the presence of 
Ostrea agimnsis, Lucina scopulorum , Area card Ufa rods, Turritclla JJcsmaresti, CeritJuum 
cakulosum, C. bidcntatavi , C. faUa.c , G. marywritaemm , Pyrula Lainei. The lake 
deposits, in addition to fresh-water and land shells, enclose remains of land-plants as well 
as bones of the terrestrial mammals of the time. Similar alternations of sedimentary 
conditions may he traced eastwards through Languedoc and the Ardeche'into Provence, 
where lacustrine deposits (Physa, Plan orb is, Livrrura) lie immediately upon the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks. At Aix these beds have long been noted for their abundant 
plants ( Callitris Lrongniarti , Widdringtonia brack yphylla, Flabellaria lamanotvis , 
Qaeixus, Lauras, Ginnammaam), insects and mammals (Pahvotkcriu/m, XipJiodon, 
AnoplotJierium, Clueropotamus). In Dauphin#. the Upper Oligocene division is re¬ 
presented by from 800 to 900 feet of marls and limestone-hands, with Melania and 
Corbicula, and capped by limestones containing land or fresh-water shells. Still farther 
east the Oligocene passes into the Flyseh of the Alps. 

The brackish Waters in which the deposits of the lower division of the Oligocene series 


1 Professor Be Lapparent, instead of this term, proposed originally by Dumont, has 
adopted ££ Sannoisian,” from Sannois, near Paris. 

2 A detailed account of the Tongrian stage in Aquitania has been given by Professor 
Fallot of Bordeaux, Mem, Sac, Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux , 4° ser. v. (1894). 
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in the Paris basin were laid down seem to have stretched southward into the Plateau 
Central. That region had long been a terrestrial surface on which a crust of weathered 
material (laterite) had accumulated. In the hollows of this surface, marls and 
limestones were deposited, containing Cerithium mttrgarifucmm and species of 
Put amides and Corbicula. By degrees there arose a lake or group of lakes, in 
the sediments of which have been abundantly preserved the relics of the lacustrine fauna 
as well as of the plants and animals of the surrounding land. In the largest of these lakes, 
that of the Limagne d* Auvergne, a thick series of arkoses, marls, and limestones 
accumulated. In this mass of strata representatives of the three divisions of the 
Oligocene series have been recognised. Towards the north the middle or Stampian group 
rests directly on the granite, but southwards the lower or Sannoisian appears from under¬ 
neath and expands until it constitutes there the greater part of the whole succession. 
It marks the spread of brackish water lagoons over the region. The Stampian 
strata, which comprise the main part of the Oligocene history of the Limagne, reach a 
thickness which may perhaps exceed 1000 metres (3280 feet). They consist of marls, 
limestones, and sandstones, the limestones formed of the remains of lacustrine and 
land-shells ( Limnsect , Kystia, 'Ey dr obi a, Helix), cyprids, oogonia of Chara, and in some 
instances the crowded cases of caddis-worms ( Phrygania ), which were constructed of 
young univalve shells. In the lower part of the Stampian group are found* Gelocns, 
Anthracoiherium , Hymnodon, Perathcrium ; in the middle comes Lophiomcryx , and in 
the upper Lremothcrium and Csonothcrium. The portion of the series referred to the 
Aquitanian stage is comparatively feebly represented in the Limagne, the best develop¬ 
ment being seen in the upper marls and plant-bearing sands of the well-known Hill of 
Gergovia, south of Clermont Per rand. From the phrygania-limestones and marls of 
this division, however, an extraordinarily abundant and varied vertebrate fauna' 
has been obtained in the district of Gcrancl-le-Puy. Upwards of 50 species of mammals, 
about 70 of birds, 11 of reptiles, 2 of amphibians, have been named by MM. Eilhol, 
Pomel, and Milne-Edwards. The mammals include a bat (. Paiwomyderis ), a hedgehog 
( Paheocrinaceus ), various rodents like our modern dormice, marmots, and beavers ( Myoxns , 
Titanomys , &kinrus, Bteneofiber) ; a large number of carnivores ( Lutra , Amphicyon , 
Cephalogalc, Plesictis, Vivcrra, Hcrpcstes , Amphietis, Mustela, Prosdurus); ungulates 
( Chalicotherium , Cmnothcrium , Plesiomeryx, . AceratJierhim, PJiinoccros, Protapirus , 
Hyotherium , Drcmotherium , Amphiirayulus ); and an opossum {Amphiperathcrium). 
The birds comprise parrots ( Psittacus ), eagles, kites [Milmts), owls {Bubo, Strix ), wag¬ 
tails (J lotacilla), trogons, woodpeckers ( Picus ), pigeons ( Columba , Pterodes), gallinaceous 
forms (Ptdxortyx), rails {Palhis), flamingoes {Phamicopterus), cranes {Orus), herons 
(Ardea), storks ( Argala ), ibises, redshanks [Tetanus), dunlins ( Tringa), shearwaters 
{Puffimis ), gulls ( Larus ), cormorants ( Phalacrocorax), gannets {Aida), pelicans, and ducks 
(Anas). Among the reptiles are species of Tcstudo, Ptychogaster, Chdydra, and Trionyx d 
M. Milne-Edwards called attention to the remarkable resemblance of this avian assemblage 
to that characteristic of the great lake-basins of Central Africa. It may be added that 
an additional feature of interest in the old lakes of the Limagne is presented by the 
abundant intercalation of seams and partings of fine basalt-tuff interstratified among the 
marls and limestones, which show that the volcanic history of that region goes back 
into Oligocene time. 1 2 

1 H. Filhol, Ann. ScL GM. x. (1879); xi. (1880); xii. (1882); A. Milne-Edwards, 
c Recherches anatomkjues et palcontologiques pour servir a l’histoire des oiseaux fossiles de la 
France/ 4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1867-71. 

2 These intercalations of tuff form the u Peperites ” of Auvergne, regarding which so 
much difference of opinion has been expressed. Some geologists, impressed by the proofs of 
intrusion by the peperites in certain places, have come to the conclusion that these tuffs are 
everywhere intrusive, and that their obvious interstratification in thin leaves among the 
undisturbed lacustrine strata is to be explained by some [unintelligible] process of transfusion. 
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In the east and centre of France a peculiar ferruginous deposit (Terrain sidero- 
lithique) is traceable over a wide region, sometimes forming the surface and sometimes 
passing under younger Tertiary formations. It consists of an earth or clay full of 
pisolitic grains of limonite, which are often in sufficient quantity to afford a workable 
source of iron. With it are associated sheets of limestone or travertine full of remains of 
Cham and fresh-water or land shells. "Where these deposits lie on Jurassic limestones 
they till up fissures and cavities of the older rock, and, like the Eocene osseous breccias 
already noticed, have entombed and preserved remains of the contemporary terrestrial 
fauna. In some places these remains have accumulated in such quantity as to furnish 
valuable deposits of phosphate of lime. Such are the phosphorites of Querey, which have 
filled up fissures and pockets in the limestones. The upper part of the deposits generally 
consists in large part of red clay and loam full of granular limonite, while the lower 
portions are pliosphatic. There appears to be always a close relation between these 
accumulations and Tertiary strata in their vicinity, and they are never found on the 
higher limestone plateaux above the level of these strata. The Querey phosphorites are 
famous for the variety of animal remains yielded by them, which number 58 genera of 
mammals, whereof 25 have been found in the Paris gypsum. They include artiodaetyle 
ungulates (A noplotherium, Anthracothcriiim , A mplutmgulas, CmnotheHimx , Xiphodon), 
perissodactyle ungulates ( Lophiodon ), pig-like animals (Ceboc/werus), a rhinoceros 
(.Acerathertam ), carnivores ( Cynodidi/s, Hysanodon), and lemuroid monkeys ( Adapis , 
Xeerolemuv). 1 

Belgium. 2 —The Oligoeene succession in this country differs from that of France, 
and has received a different nomenclature, as follows :— 


f 


d 


CD 


CD 


CD 


Upper Oligoeene wanting in Belgium in the form of marine deposits ; 
represented in Upper Belgium by sands and gravels, sometimes in¬ 
durated into sandstones and conglomerates, and— 

'White fine sands. 

Olay of Boom containing more than 60 species of shells (Murex JOeshayesi , 
Ti/phis Schlotheimi, Fits us datior , (Jassidaria nodosa, Pleurotoma 
Duchasteli , Valuta fu* T). \ ■ V. peduu ad us ohovat us, Nuculan a 

Deshayesiana, Gorbuia striata, TerehnuuUnu, striatu/a), a number of 
fishes, both teleostean and elasmobranch (Oybiuui, Bictyodus, Aaom- 
hruuiphodon, Lahrux, Curd)arodon , Lamna, Odontasjds, Oxyrhina , M'ylio- 
butis , Culeoeerdu, Chinnum. s'ui'.e ffiielonians, birds [Anas, 

Lams), and sirenian :::;i, Ualiihenum , Metaxy- 
^ therimu). 

7Sands and gravels. 

| Olay with JXucula compta. 


The phenomena are easily understood, however, by one who has made himself familiar with 
the behaviour of tuffs in an ancient dissected volcanic region like that of Central Scotland 
(p. 175). The material of the peperites has undoubtedly here and there filled up the 
volcanic vents, and has even been injected in veins and dykes around their margins. But 
the main mass of the material was ejected from these vents, and falling, as volcanic dust and 
sand, over the lake and surrounding ground, became interleaved with the contemporaneous 
lacustrine sediments, thus affording the most satisfactory evidence that the long series of 
voleauie eruptions in Auvergne began as far hack as upper Oligoeene time. The most recent 
presentation of the arguments for the intrusive nature of the material will be l’ouud in No. 
87 of the Bull. Carte, Geol. Era,nee (1902), by J. Giraud, where the fullest account of the 
formations is given, together with a useful bibliography. Professor Gosselet clearly recognised 
the impossibility of accounting for the tranquil interstratification of the fine material of the 
tuff among the unbroken shells of the i/e^ar-limestone by any process other than that 
of contemporaneous deposition, B. & G. E. xviii. (1890), p. 913. 

1 H. Filhol, Ami. Ad. Geol. 1876. 

2 E. Van den Broeck, ‘Matcriaux pour Petude de POligocene Beige,’ Bull. Soc. Bdg. 
G'eol. 1894. 
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I u ! Sands of Berg with Pectunculus oboratus , famous for their large list of 
> - marine mollusks and fish remains, many of which are the same as those 
I ^ found in the Clay of Boom. 

| Green glaises interstratified with white quartzose sand. 

L fWhite quartzose pebble-gravel and black flints. 


fo 



© ■H 


tin 

S 




I 


'Sands and marls of Vieux-Jones, with some 50 species of fossils, including 
Potion ides plicatus, Ceritliium cancellimon , Bitkin la Luhuissoni , 
Corb ulomyet tdangula. 

Glaises of Henis with Meretrix inerassata , Xeritina- JDuekasteU , Modiula 
Faujasi , Corbulapisum. Peden Honinghausi , Olya angustata, Planorbis 
depresses. 

Sands and marls of Bautersem with Corbleula semistriata, Melania muri- 
cata , 31. costata, Bithinia tenuiplicatci , B. helicdla. 

"Green glaise, glauconitic sand of Neerepen. 

Fine argillaceous and micaceous sand well developed in Limbourg 
(Grimmertingen), specially characterised by Ostrea ventdabrum . The 

deposit has yielded 231 species of mollusks. 1 

Fine sand slightly glauconitic. 

Grey plastic clay. 

^Coarse gravel of primary and secondary rocks. 


Germany. 2 3 —In northern Germany, while true Eocene deposits are wanting, the 
Oligocene groups are well developed both in their marine and fresh-water facies, and it 
was from their characters in that region that Beyrich proposed for them the term 
Oligocene. They occupy large more or less detached areas or basins, with local 
lithological and palaeontological variations, but the following general subdivisions have 
been established:— 


"Marine marls, clays, sands, sparingly distributed (Doberg, Hanover; Wilhelms- 
lu'ihe; Mecklenburg-Schwerin), with Spatangus Hoffmann!, Terehratula 
grandis , Peden Janus , P. decussates , Area Speyeri, Xassa pyynuva, 
u PI eurotom a subdent iculata. 

• Brown-coal deposits of the Lower Rhine, :5 &c., with a flora of less tropical 
S Indian an.I Australian type, and more allied to that of subtropical North 
America (Acer, China momma , Cupressinoxylon , Juglans , Xyssa, J J init.es, 
Quereus, &c.). Some marine beds in this division contain Terebmtida 
^ grandis, Peden Janus , P. Miinsteri, &c. 

"Stettin (Magdeburg) sand and Septaria-clay ( Sepfarienthon), with an abundant 
marine fauna (foraminifera, Pecten permistus, Xuculana deshayesiana,Xucula 
Chasteli, Astarte Kiclexii, Cardiuni cingelation. Pleurotoma scabra, Ax in us 
obtusus, Fuses Koninckii, F. multisulcatus, &c„ Apiorrhais speciosa , Lenta- 
0 - Hum Kiehxii). These beds are widely distributed in North Germany, and 
g J are usually the only representatives there of the Middle Oligocene deposits. 
§ In Saxony and elsewhere they contam r>V<spbst’> deposits, the phosphate 

^ of lime being often in rounded or G!:p; :■■-.! ■■■'■■.cretions, each of which 

encloses a shell or fishbone. In the h-.-r d_- ■■ Pectu“'" ,7 '»? Ph^tprJ is 

the most frequent enclosure. 4 In some places a local w 
occurs (Alnus Kefersteini, Cinuamomvm polymorphum, -y. 

v Taxodiiivi dubiurn). 


1 For the list of these shells see G. Vincent, Ann. Soc. Malacol. Belg. xxi. (1886), 
Mem. p. 8. 

2 Beyrich, Monatsbericht. Ahad. Berlin, 1854, p. 640 ; 1S58, p. 51. A. von Koenen, 
Z. L. G. G. xix. (1867), p. 23. Abhand. GeoL Specialkcort. Preuss. 1889-94. r 

3 CL F. Zincken, 4 Physiographic der Braunkohle, 5 Hannover, 1867, 1872. H. von 
Dechen, ‘Die nutzbaren Mineralien, &c., im Deutschen Reiche,’ 1873. For a popular 
account of the brown-coal of Germany see M. Vollert, ‘Der Braunkolilenbergbau,’ Halle, 
1889, the “ Festschrift ” of the fourth Deutsche Bergmannstage in 1889. 

4 H. Credner, Abhandl. K. Sachs. Ges. Wissen. Math. Phys. Class, xxii. 1895. 
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yEgeln marine beds {Ostrea rentilabrum, Pccten belli costat ns , Nuaduna pcrovalis, 

Area ■■■■■/,• " 7; '- . Cardita Lunkcri, Curdiu-m Hausmanni, Jleectrix 

Boland ( ■ 1 2 ' ' ;■ hvvum, Pleumtoma Beyrichi, P. subconoidea, Lyrla 

decora, Buxcinuni ballatam, &c., and corals of the genera Turbinolta, Balano « 
j V/ fa, G /,r?/o ph yll ia, Gy a th i n a) A 

Amber beds of Kbnigsberg, consisting of lignitiferous sands resting on marine 
glauconitic sands, near the base of which lies a band containing abundant 
pieces of amber. The latter, derived from several species of conifers, especi¬ 
ally Finns succinifexa, have yielded a plentiful series, estimated at about 
2000 species, of insects, arachnids, aud myriapods, together with the 
fruits, flowers, seeds, and leaves of a large number of conifers ( Pinites , Finns, 

. Abies, Aequo ia, Langsdor/li, Widdringtonifes, Libocedrus, Thuja, Gupressus, 

S3 Taxodimn) aud dicotyledons {Querents, Cast an ea, F<<y-'s. nfyrb;/, Polygonum, 

o '] Ginnamomum, Geranium, Linmn, Acer, Ilex, Bhamnus, Jjcutzia ), together 
^ with Andromeda, &c.‘- The sands contain Lower Oligocene marine 
mollusca, sea-urchins, &c. 

Lower Brown-coal series—sands, sandstones, conglomerates, and elayswith inter- 
stratified varieties of brown-coal (pitch-coal, earthy lignite, paper-coal, wax- 
coal, &c.), a single mass of which sometimes attains a thickness of 100 feet or 
more. These strata may be traced intermittently over a wide area of northern 
Germany. The flora of the brown-coal is largely composed of conifers 
Taxites, Taxoxylon, Gupressinoxylo". A ■•*./. Xc.l but also with Quercias, 

" Laurus, Ginnamommn, Magnolia, h:\ Pints, Sassafras, A In us, 

Acer, Juglans , Bdula, and palms (Au ' •>, ’■/ _ The general aspect of 

this flora most resembles that of the southern states of North America, but 
b with relations to earlier tropical floras having Indian and Australian affinities. 

In the Mainz basin some marine sands, clays, and marls in the lower part of its 
Tertiary deposits are referred to the Oligocene series, and are arranged as follows :— 

Ceritliium Beds. —Sandy and calcareous strata with brackish-water and land shells 
{Potamides jdimtus. Mytilus Paujasi, Helix, &c.). 

Cyrena marl ami sr.mi {Gorhicula (Cyrena) semislriata, Poiamidcs 
Gerithiuvi margarltaccum, Perna Aandhergeri, &c.). 

Septaria-clay with Nuculama, deshayesiana. 

Marine sand of Weinheim with, Ostrca rail if era, Pectu nculits obovatus, Meretrix 
incrassata, Nafica crttssalina. 

Switzerland. 3 —Nowhere in Europe do Oligocene strata play so important a part 
in the scenery of the land, or present on the whole so interesting and full a picture of the 
state of the continent when they were deposited, as in Switzerland. In the northern 
part of the country the marine sands and clays of Mainz and Alsace are found around 
Bflle, where they reach a thickness of nearly 1000 feet and p>ass up into iluvio-marine 
deposits, as shown in the subjoined table :— 

o o ® f Cyrena Marl (Letten) with Osfrea cyathula,. fresh-water limestone ( Linmtva, 
gujiP I i Hydrobia, Jhxissensia, Ghara, sands and sandstones (Pol am ides plicttlus, 

PO ° | Gorhicula ( Cyrena). Ginnamomum , Myriea , &e.) 20 metres. 

. Sepfaria Clay (200 metres) with Texlularia, Truncalulina, Itotalia, Sabal, 

23 g Qucrcus, Eucalyptus, Cassia, &c. 

3 § - Marine sand (100 metres) with Potamides (Tymprnwtopus) trochlear is, 

§ A 0 .! " /V'V'' i } Pcetunculus obomtus, OsfreacallHem, Peeten, Pholas , 

O .////■;/,-.. Qucrcus, Ginnamomum, Daphnogenc. 

1 For detailed descriptions of the Lower Oligocene molluscan fauna of North Germany see 
Professor A. von Koeneu’s elaborate monograph, Abhand. GeoLApedalkart. Preuss. x. (1889-92). 

2 4 Flora des Bernsteins,’ vol. i. on the conifercc, H. B. Goeppert, 1883 ; vol. ii. on the 
dicotyledon#, Goeppert, A. Monge, and H. Comventz, 1886 ; ‘ Monograph. Baltischen 
Bernsteinbaume/ Danzig, 1890. 

3 Studer’s 4 Geologic der Schweiz/ vol. ii. ; Heer’s ‘ Urwelt der Schweiz/ 1865 (an 
English translation of which by W. S. Dallas appeared in 1876) ; 4 Flora Fossilis Helvetia;/ 

1854-59; A. Favre, ‘Description Geologique du Canton de Geneve/ 1880, vol. i. p. 69, 
Livret Guide dans le Jura et les Alpes de la Suisse, GongrPs Geol. Internal. 1894. 
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Farther south the Oligocene formations rise into mountainous ground where their 
highest member forms the base of the large mass of Nagelfluli (Miocene) of the Bigi 
and Rossberg. While they include proofs of the presence of the sea, they have 
preserved a large number of the plants which clothed the Alps, and of the insects which 
flitted, through the woodlands. They form part of a great series of deposits which, 
termed “Molasse” by the Swiss geologists, were formerly considered to be entirely 
Miocene. Their lower portions, however, are now placed on the same parallel with 
the Oligocene beds of the regions lying to the north, and consist of the following 
subdivisions :— 

Red Molasse or Aquitanian Stage (1300 feet in Eigi district): sandstones, grey and 
red sandy marls with marine bands containing Cardiinn hiceniense , C. Kaufmanni 
and brackish or fresh-water hands enclosing Ziziphus , Ginnamomim, Smilax, 
Sequoia. 

Tongrian Stage or Upper Flysch (2600 feet in the Reussthal): sandy micaceous 
shales and sandstones and diabase-sandstone. Characteristic fossils are some of 
the fishes which are common also in the Oligocene shales of the Carpathians, 
Croatia, Glarus, and Alsace, such as the herring-like Meletta, also Lepklopus 
and Palreorhynchus. 

Rigi-beds, Ligurian Stage, or Lower Flysch (2600 feet in the Reussthal) : grey 
marly shales, Thin-bedded limestones, sandstones, and conglomerates,— Nummu- 
lites , Orbitoides, Prenaster , Terebratidina, Spundylus , Pecten , Lithothamnmm, 
Chondrites , &cd 

The upper or lacustrine portion of this series must have been formed in a large lake, 
the area of which probably underwent gradual subsidence during the period of deposition, 
until in Miocene times the sea once more overflowed the area. We may form some idea 
of the importance of the lake from the enormous thickness o*f the deposits formed in • 
it (postea, p. 1270). Thanks to the untiring labours of Professor Heer, we know more 
of the vegetation of the mountains round that lake, during Oligocene and Miocene time, 
than we do of that of any other ancient geological period. The "woods were marked by 
the predominance of an arborescent subtropical vegetation, among which evergreen 
forms were conspicuous, the whole having a decidedly American aspect. Among the 
plants were palms of American type, the Californian coniferous genus Sequoia , alders, 
birches, figs, laurels, cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, with many other kinds. 

The portion of the great Flysch formation of the Alps referred to the Oligocene 
series consists especially of sandstones and dark shales, of which one of the most noted 
members is the band of shales of Glarus so long known for its abundant fish-fauna. 
The species (29 in number) obtained from it, many of which are also found in 
corresponding strata in other parts of Europe, include herrings (Meletta), toothed carps 
(Prolebuts), cod ( Kcmopicryx ), mackerels ( Lepidopus , PaMmphyes , Isurichtliys, Opisthom/yzon) 
and other forms. 1 2 

Portugal.—In the western part of this country, especially in the Lisbon district, and 
less continuously northwards to Leiria, the Cretaceous formations have been overspread 
by a plateau of basalt and basalt-tuff, which, between Pruzeres and Eabicha, is 200 
metres thick. The age of this volcanic intercalation has not been definitely fixed; it 
must be post-Cretaceous and may be Eocene or Oligocene. The basalt, as in Ireland, 
has protected the upper Cretaceous formations from denudation, and has itself been 
much reduced to detached masses by the progress of waste. The occurrence of this 
volcanic platform on the western margin of Europe is of much interest in connection 
with the volcanic history of the continent. The eruptions may possibly have been 
coeval with the great outpouring of basalt in the north-west, from Irelai*! and the 
Hebrides northwards by the Faroes into Iceland. 

1 Livret Guide, p. 143, as above cited. 

2 The fishes of Glarus are described by A. Wettstein in Abh. Schweiz. Pahrnnt. Ges. 
xiii. (1886). 
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The deposits which overlie the basalt are most completely developed around Lisbon. 
They consist in the lower part of massive conglomerates, which are regarded as 
probably of Oligocene age, as they are overlain and sometimes overlapped by marine 
strata referable to the oldest part of the Miocene series. The materials of these 
conglomerates include fragments of the Paheozoic and older rocks, together with debris 
from the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations. Traced northwards between the plain 
of the Tagus and the serras that lie to the west, the conglomerates are found to be 
associated with fresh-water limestones. 1 

Vienna Basin . 2 —This area contains a typical series of Tertiary deposits, sometimes 
classed together as £t Neogene.” At the bottom lies an inconstant group of marls and 
sandstones (Aquitanian stage), containing occasional seams of brown-coal and fresh-water 
beds, but with intercalations of marine strata. The marine layers contain Potamides 
jdkatus, Oerithium margaritaccum , &c. The brackish and fresh-water bands yield Melania 
EscJieri and Gyrena Hgnitaria. Among the vertebrates are Mastodon angustidens, M. 
tajriroidcs , Rhinoceros sctnsaniensis, Amphicyon intermedins , Anchitherium aurelianense, 
and numerous turtles. These strata have suffered from the upheaval of the Alps, and 
may be seen sometimes standing on end. It is interesting also to observe that the 
subterranean movements east of the Alps culminated in the outpouring of enormous 
sheets*>f trachyte, andesite, propylite, and basalt in Hungary and along the flanks of 
the Carpathian chain into Transylvania. The volcanic action appears to have begun 
during the Aquitanian stage, but continued into later time. Further curious changes 
in physical geography are revealed by the other ££ Neogene ” deposits of south-eastern 
Europe. Thus in Croatia, the Miocene marls, with their abundant land-plants, insects, 
&c., contain two beds of sulphur (the upper 4 to 16 inches thick, the under 10 to 15 
inches), which have been worked at Itadoboj. At ITrastreigg, Buchberg, and elsewhere, 
coal is worked in the Aquitanian stage in a bed sometimes 65 feet thick. In Tran¬ 
sylvania, and along the base of the Carpathian Mountains, extensive masses of rock-salt 
and gypsum are interstratilied in the ££ Neogene ” formations. 

9 Italy. —In the north of Italy strata assigned to the Oligocene scries are developed 
to the almost incredible estimated thickness of nearly 12,000 feet. They dovetail 
regularly with the Eocene below and the Miocene above, and are thus grouped by 
Professor Sacco in the central part of the northern Apennines :— 


Aquitanian Stage. 
1000 metres 


'A great thickness of grey and yellowish sands and occasional 
greyish marls, the marly character increasing northwards and 
eastwards. In this stage are included the lignites of Cadibona, 
also the marls of Ghiavon, Vicentino, from which a large 
assemblage of fossils has been obtained, particularly re¬ 
markable for the number of Chondropterygean and Teleostean 
^ fishes, of which some 60 species have been described. 


^60^ / luar ^ s IU0re or kss sandy and friable. 


Tongrian Stage. 
2000 metres. 


'A vast series of ^mly mr.rL, sands, conglomerates, and lenticles 
of lignite, wi: 1 1 lYi-.pw.r numnmlites (AT. intermedins , A r . 
Eie/deli, A”, striata), (Jrhitokles , fresh-water, brackish, and 
marine shells 3 {Arnpidlina crassatina ,, Potamides, Gyrena con- 
mm, &c.), Anthmcotherium> magnum , &c. Sometimes with 
greyish violet marls. 


1 P. Choffat, ‘ Apercpi de la Geologic du Portugal,’ Lisbon, 1900. 

2 Sue|fi, £ Der Baden von Wien,’ 1860. Th. Fuchs, c Erlauternngen zur Geol. Karte der 
Umgehungen Wiens,’ 1873; and papers in Z. 1). G. U. 1877 (p. 653); Jahrb. GcoL- 
Reiehsanst. vols. xviii. et seq. Von Hauer’s ‘Geologic.’ E. Tietze, Z . />. <L G, xxxvi. 
(1884), pp. 68-121 ; xxxviii. (1886), pp. 26-138. 

3 On the lamellihranchs of this stage in Liguria, see G. Eovereto, Atk Soc. Ligustica. Sci. 
Nat Genoa, viii.-ix. (1897-98). 
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Sestian Stage, f A thin band of sandy marls with Xiunm idites FicMeli , X. mucus , 

20 metres. ^ Ah Boitcheri, Orhitohles , Heterostegino , &e. 

Faroe Islands, Iceland.—The older Tertiary basalt-plateaux, so well displayed in the 
north-west of Britain, are repeated in the Faroe Islands and in Iceland, where, as in 
Ireland and Scotland, they comprise intercalated shales and lignites (p. 345). In the 
island of Sudero (Faroes) the lignite is well developed, and has been worked between the 
great sheets of basalt. On the east side of the island the following upward succession of 
deposits may be seen :—(1) upper surface of a basalt lava; (2) pale clays and dark shales, 
20 feet; (3) pale clays with plant remains, 3 feet; (4) coal, here only six inches thick, 
but increasing inland; (5) volcanic mudstone, 12 feet; (6) green granular basalt-tuff 
and mudstone, 3 feet; (7) Volcanic mudstone with concretions and pieces of fossil wood ; 
(S) amygdaloidal basalt-lava. 1 In north-western Iceland similar seams of coal or 
lignite interstratified among the Tertiary basalts have long been known as “Surtar- 
brand.” A number of distinct horizons of these land surfaces have been observed and 
sometimes, as at Trollatimga, within the same hand of intercalated clays and tuffs, 
several seams of coal succeed each other. Occasionally also tree trunks are found 
enclosed in the basalt, like that of Gribon in Mull already described (p. 759). 2 3 

North America.—The Vicksburg beds, referred to on p. 1242, are not overlain con¬ 
formably by any further deposits of older Tertiary age. The next succeeding deposits 
referred to the Miocene series rest more or less trangressively on the Eocene formations. 
There is thus a gap in the series, represented elsewhere by Oligocene strata. On the 
Pacific slope the Tejon series (p. 1244) is followed in north-western Oregon by strata 
wdiich are considered to be Oligocene. They contain Aturia angustata, Folium 
pcirosum, Pimclla simplex, Xcverita globosa, X acuta truncata, Solen parallclus , My a 
pr&cisa , &c.Much move important, however, are the fresh-water formations which 
cover a vast area in the interior of the continent, overlie the Eocene series, and have 
been referred to Oligocene time. These deposits, known as the "White River series, 
cover extensive tracts in the north-east of Colorado, in Nebraska, in south and north 
Dakota, and among the Cypress Hills in the North-west Territories of Canada. They 
have a thickness of about 800 feet, and are separable into three groups, each characterised 
by special mammals as under :— 

3. Protoceras beds, containing Steneojiber, Protapirus, A ceratkcriarn, Ilyopotamus, 
Motherium, Fporeodon, Leptaachanict and (especially ' Pr-. ; 

2. Oreodon beds, of which characteristic fossils are some m: vm; :.\D / m ■■ V'v'w : : lie 
rodents Ischyromys, Sciitrus, Gymnojjfychus, Eumys : 'a* vivo-V:.: .* 

the carnivores JDaphstmos (Amphicyon), Gynadictis , Bimmtarus, J) inlet is, 

ITX- ( BrejMnodon) the primitive horse Mcsohippus ( Anchitherium ), 

•' ■ .. Protapirus, Eyracodon , a number of forms of rhinoceros 

(rsptnwrriihorfrim, Aceratherinm), Agriochoervs, Oreodon (several species); the 
camels PoehrUl,-,-' w. and Protommgx , JLeptomeryx, IlypertTagulus, Ilypisodus , 

&c. 

1. Titanotherium beds, especially distinguished by the presence of the various 
Titanotlierids, but containing also Leptaceratherium , Aeeratherium, Elotherimn, 
and Agriochoerus. 

The lacustrine deposits of Florissant in the South Park of Colorado, above cited 
(p. 1248), were probably coeval with some of these groups. 

Australasia.—In Victoria, where rocks regarded as of Tertiary age cover nearly half 
of the colony, it is possible that a separation of part of them as Oligocene may yet be 
made. The older marine series consists principally of bine or grey clays with septariau 
nodules, rich in fossils, among wdiich gigantic forms of volutes and cowries are 

1 A. G., Q.\J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 340 ; also F. Johnstrup, £ Om Ivullagene paa Faeroerne/ 
K.F. Vid. Selskab. Forhandl. Copenhagen, 1873. 

2 Tli. Thoroddsen, (hoi. Form. Stockholm, xviii. (1896), p. 114. 

3 J. S. Differ, 17*A Ann. Rep . U.S. G . S. 1896, p. 24. 
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conspicuous. Later than tliese deposits are those referred to under the Miocene section 
{posted, p. 1274). 

In New Zealand the Oamaru series of Captain Hutton (p. 1246) is considered by him 
to be of Oligocene age, 1 and to comprise the oldest Tertiary rocks in the colony. The 
most prominent member is a polyzoan limestone found in patches all round the island, 
which it seems to have encircled. It is chiefly made up of fragments of polyzoa and 
other organisms, and among its fossils (upwards of 80 species) are species of Waldheinvia, 
Tercbratnla , Terebratella, llh ynchondla, Pec ten, Lima , Li mops is, Crassatella, Panopoca, 
Mitra , Valuta, Martjinella, Cylichna, likewise remains of zeuglodont whales ( Kehenodon ), 
true cetaceans ( Squalodon ), huge sharks ( Oarcharodun ), rays ( Try yon , Myliobatis ) and the 
Nautilus Aturia australis. At the base of the Oamaru series tachylytes and other basic 
volcanic rocks are interstratilied with the marine sediments. 


Section iii. Miocene. 

| 1. General Characters. 

The European Miocene deposits reveal great changes in the geography 
of th» Continent as compared with its condition in earlier Tertiary time. 
So far as yet known, Britain and northern Europe generally, save an area 
over the site of Schleswig-Holstein and Friesland, were land during the 
Miocene period; hut a shallow sea extended towards the south-east and 
south, covering the lowlands of Belgium and the basin of the Loire. The 
Gulf of Gascony then swept inland over the wide plains of the Garonne, 
perhaps even connecting the Atlantic with the Mediterranean by a strait 
running along the northern flank of the Pyrenees. The sea washed the 
northern base of the now uplifted Alps, sending, as in Oligocene time, a 
long arm into the valley of the Rhine as far as the site of Mainz, which 
then probably stood at the upper end, the valley draining southward 
instead of northward. The gradual conversion of salt into brackish and 
fresh water at the head of this inlet took place in Miocene time. From 
the Miocene firth of the Rhine, a sea-strait ran eastwards, between the 
base of the Alps and the line of the Danube, filling up the broad basin of 
Vienna, sending thence an arm northwards through Moravia, and spread¬ 
ing far and wide among the islands of south-eastern Europe, over the 
regions where now the Black Sea and Caspian basins remain as the last 
relics of this Tertiary extension of the ocean across southern Europe. 
The Mediterranean also still presented a far larger area than it now 
possesses, for it covered much of the present lowlands and foot-hills along 
its northern border, and some of its important islands had not yet appeared 
or had not acquired their present dimensions. , 

Among the revolutions of the time not the least important in the 
geography of the Old World was the continuance and completion of the 
movements by which the Eocene strata of the great meridional mountain 
chain had been so convoluted and overthrown. That vast chain, extend¬ 
ing froxfl the Alps into Asia, received its final plication and uplift in the 

1 In this series lie includes tlie Ototara and Mawliera series of Hector’s “Cretaceo- 
Tertiary formation,” as well as Ins “Upper Eocene formation,” Q. J. (L S. xli. pp. 266, 
475 ; Trans. New Zeal. Inst. xx. p. 261 ; xxxii. (1899), p. 169. 
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Miocene period. One of the results of these terrestrial movements was 
the restoration and extension of the wide lake or chain of lakes, over the 
northern or molasse region of Switzerland, in which the red Oligocene 
molasse had been deposited. The lacustrine deposits accumulated there 
have preserved with remarkable fulness a record of the terrestrial flora 
and fauna of the time. 

In the New World the physiograpbical changes were less pronounced. 
On the Atlantic border the sea margin continued to run not far from 
the older Tertiary shore-line. The low lands from New Jersey to 
Florida around the Gulf and up the narrowed Mississippi inlet were sub¬ 
merged, and subsequent elevation has only revealed the mere margin of 
the deposits then laid down, the main portion being still under water. 
On the Pacific slope the sea had retreated, owing to an elevation of the 
Eocene tracts in California, but it eventually once more encroached on 



a, Litjuidambar europium, Braun. (§); b, Cinnamomum BncM, Heer ( 3 ). 


the land and surrounded the long ridge of the Coast Range, depositing 
fossiliferous sediments which are found far northward into British 
territory. In the interior the regime of subaerial and lacustrine 
sedimentation continued, and vast accumulations, partly of volcanic ashes, 
gathered in a succession of extensive basins. Volcanic eruptions appear 
to have taken place on a great scale over a large area of the Western 
States. 

The flora of the Miocene period (Figs. 472, 473) indicates a 
somewhat subtropical climate in the earlier part of the period in Europe, 
certain of its plants having their nearest modern representatives in India 
and Australia. 1 Among the more characteristic genera are Sabal, Flmni - 
cites, Libocedrus, Sequoia, Myricu, Qumus, Ficus, Lauras, Cinnamomum, 
Eciphne, Fersoonia, Banksia, Dryandra, Gissus, Magnolia, Acer, Ilex, Fhamnus, 
Juglans , Films, Myrtus, Mimosa, and Acacia. But the climate, if Ve may 
judge from the character of the flora, became less warm as the period 
advanced. As the palms disappeared there came a flora of more 
1 Heer, ‘tJrwelt rler Schweiz’; ‘Flora Fossilis Helvetia.’ 
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temperate and especially North American type, including an increasing 
proportion of deciduous trees, and a marked augmentation of the glasses, 
favourable for the evolution of deer in the North and antelope in the 
South. 1 Among the more frequent plants of this later time are species 
of Glyptostrobus, Betula , Popmlus, Carpinus, Ulmus, Persea , Ilex, Podogonium, 
and Potamogdon 2 

The fauna points to somewhat similar climatal conditions in Europe. 
There occur such molluscan genera as A-n cilia, Buccinum, Cancdlaria, 
Cassis , Cerithium, Conus , Cyprata , Mitru, Murex, Pleurotoma, Potamides, 
Pynda, Strombus , Terebra, Valuta, Area, Carclita, Cardium, Merefrix , Congerla , 
Didacna , Ziyym, Lucina, Madra , Ostrea , Panop sea, Peden , Pediuioulus, 
Spondylus , Tellina, <X;c. (Fig. 474). The mammalian forms present 



5 


Fig. 4*73.—Miocene Hants. 

a, Magnolia lnglcfioldi (!*); Rhus Meriani (mat. size), 
c, Ficus deeandolloana (J.); of, Quoreus ilicoides (j|). 


many points of contrast with those of the older Tertiary periods. Huge 
proboscideans now take a foremost place. Among the more important 
generic types of the fauna are the colossal Mastodon (Fig. 475) and 
Dinothenum (Fig. 476), the latter having tusks curving downwards from 
the lower jaw. With these are associated Rhinoceros, of which a hornless 
and a feebly horned species have been noted ; Aucldthcrium, a small horse¬ 
like animal, about as big as a sheep, surviving from earlier Tertiary time; 
Macrotherium, a huge ant-eater; JDicroceros, a deer allied to the living 
muntjak of Eastern Asia; Ilyotlherium, an animal nearly related to the 
hog. A number of living genera likewise made their entry upon the 
scene, swdi as the hog, otter, antelope, heaver, and cat. Some of the 
most formidable animals were the sabre-toothed tigers (Machmvdus), and 


1 H. F. Osborn, Ann. New York Acad. Sd. xiii. (1900), p. 26. 

2 Saporta, ‘ Monde ties Plantes,’ p. 272. 
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the earliest form of bear (.Ey dinar dos ). The Miocene forests were also 
tenanted by apes, of which several genera have been detected. Of these 



a, Panoppea Faujasii, Men. fie la Groye (f;); l >, Pectunculns Deshayesi, Mayer (~); c, Cardita 
turonica, Ivul. and Peyrot; ri. Tapes gregaria, Partscli. ( 3 ). 


Pliopithecus was probably allied to the anthropoid apes; Dryopithecus (Fig. 
477) was considered by Owen to be allied to the living gibbons, but Gaudry 
regards it as an anthropoid form, and as the only one yet found fossil 



Fig. 475—Mastodon angustidens, Owen. 
Reduced from restoration by M. Gaudry .' 1 


which can be compared with man; 2 Oreopithecus is supposed to have had 
affinities with the anthropoid apes, macaques, and baboons. 3 * 

1 For a restoration of 31. americanm, see Marsh, Ainer. Journ. Bci. xliv. (1892). 

2 Mem. Snc. Ueol. Frame (3), i. fasc. 1. (1890). 

Gaudry, ‘ Les Encliaxnements/ p. 306 ; Boyd Dawkins, £ Early Man in Britain/ p. 57. 
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From the Miocene fresh-water deposits of the interior of the 
United States large additions have been made to our knowledge 
of the mammals of this period. The Oligocene Titanotheres, Amy- 
noclons and Hyracodons had died out before the beginning of Miocene 
time, and were succeeded by new types. Conspicuous among these 
were the Diceratherium or two-horned rhinoceros, a number of species of 



Fig. 470.-—Dinotlimum gigauteiun, Kaup., reduced. 


the rhinoceros Aplielops, the earliest mastodons, and new forms of equidse 
(Frotohippvx, Ilijyparion). There were likewise new rodents, edentates, camels, 
lamas, and deer. The primitive carnivores (creodonts) now died out and 
gave place to modern forms; the oreoclons, hornless rhinoceroses, 
hyaenodons, elotheres, Ilyopotamus, and Chalicotherhmi likewise became 
extinct. 1 



Fig. 477.—Jaw of Dryopitliocus Fontani, Gaudry Oi). 


Considerable uncertainty must be admitted to rest upon the correla¬ 
tion of the later Tertiary deposits in different parts pf Europe. In many 
cases, their stratigraphical relations are too obscure to furnish any clue, 
and thei? identification has therefore to be made by means of fossil 
evidence. But this evidence is occasionally contradictory. For example, 
the remarkable mammalian fauna described by M, Gaudry from Pikermi 

1 H. F. Osborn, “Rise of the Mammalia in North America,” Amer. Assoc . 1893. 

VOL. II 2 0 
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in Attica (purfeit, p. 1294) has so many points of connection with the 
recognised Miocene fauna of other European localities, that this observer 
classed it also as Miocene. He has pointed out, however, that in a shell¬ 
bearing bed underlying the ossiferous deposit of Pikermi some character¬ 
istic Pliocene species of marine mollusca occur. Remembering how 
deceptive sometimes is the chronological evidence of terrestrial faunas 
and floras (ante, pp. 832, 839, 848), we may here take marine shells as 
our guide, and place the Pikermi beds in the Pliocene series, a position 
which is likewise assigned to them, on the ground of their mammalian 
contents, by a number of able palaeontologists. 

$ 2. Local Development. 

France. —True Miocene deposits are not known to occur in Britain. In France, 
however, a tolerably full representation of these formations has been preserved. The 
oldest portion of them consists of sands and gravels which replace the lacustrine 
accumulations of the Oligocene lakes, and have entombed the remains of many of the 
mammals of the time. Of later age than these deposits there is found in the district 
of Touraine, traversed by the rivers Loire, Indre, and Cher, a group of shelly sands 
and marls, which, as far back as 1833, was selected by Lyell as the type of his Miocene 
subdivision. These strata occur in widely extended but isolated patches, rarely more 
than 50 feet thick, and are known as “Faluns,” having long been used as a fertilising 
material for spreading over the soil. They present the characters of littoral and shallow-* 
water marine deposits, consisting sometimes of a kind of coarse breccia of shells, 
shell-fragments, corals, polyzoa, &c., occasionally mixed with quartz-sand, and now and 
then passing into a more compact calcareous mass or even into limestone. Along a line 
that may have been near the coast-line of the period, a few land and fresh-water shells, 
together with bones of terrestrial mammals, are found, but, with these exceptions, the 
fauna is throughout marine. This fauna includes abundant corals and numerous 
mollusks, together with the bones of marine mammalia. Its general character serves 
to show that the temperature of the sea and no doubt also the land-climate of this 
region were still considerably warmer than those of the south of France to-day. 

In the region of Bordeaux and the plains of the Garonne southward to the base of the 
Pyrenees, a large area is overspread with' Oligocene deposits, equivalents of some of the 
younger Tertiary series of the Paris basin. Above these fresh-water and marine beds 
lie patches of faluns like those of Touraine, containing a similar but somewhat older 
assemblage of marine fossils. Other marine deposits of Miocene age are found running 
up the valley of the Phone. But in the south and south-east of France the Miocene 
strata are mainly of lacustrine origin, sometimes attaining a thickness of 1000 feet, as 
in the important series of limestones and marls of Sansan and Simorre. 

As the result of a comparison of the organic remains obtained from the broad tracts 
of the marine faluns of Touraine, and of the other districts of France where similar 
accumulations are found, and from the fresh-water deposits of the western, central, and 
south-eastern regions of the country, the French Miocene formations have been grouped 
into the subdivisions shown in descending order in the subjoined table :— 

Tortonian (so called from Tortona in North Italy), comprising nodular marls with 
Helix turonemis (molasse of Anjou); in Aquitania a marine molas.0 with 
Oslrea crassissima, and Pecteu solarium ; in Provence sands and sandstones 
with Oslrea crassissima, molasse with Qtmlita Jouanneli (Cabrieres, Cucuron) 
and other deposits, which extend up the vTloy of tin.- Thom-, and have filled up 
fissures in the Jurassic limestones. 0;' '..b-.-c ri--d--.»):•:■> the best known is 

* that of Grive St. Alban,- between Lyons and Grenoble, which has yielded 63 
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species of mammals. Tlie Tortonian stage indicates a general recession of the 
sea and the spread of lacustrine areas, especially over the region between the 
valleys of the Rhone and the Danube, these areas being those in which the 
uppermost Miocene deposits of Switzerland were laid down. 

Helvetian (named from its development in Switzerland) is well represented in the 
Paris basin by the faluns of Touraine above mentioned. These deposits have 
yielded numerous corals and upwards of 300 species of mollusks, of which the 
following are characteristic, Photos Dujarddn.i, Venus clathrata, Ostrea crassissima , 
Pecten striatns, Curdi'inn t/uroniemn , Cardita affinis, Truckus incrassatus, 
Cerithium mtradeutatum , Turritella Humid, T. bicarinata, Pleurotoma 
tuberculosa, with species of Cyjtnuu, Conus , J lurex, Olica , An cilia, and 
Fasciola ria, This assemblage of shells indicates a warmer climate than that of 
Southern Europe at the present time. The associated mammalian bones include 
the genera Mastodon, Rhinoceros , Bdpjjopotcunus, Ghwropotamus, deer, &c., and 
extinct marine forms allied to the morse, sea-cow, and dolphin. Similar-faluns, 
rather later in age, are found in Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and the Cotentin, 
Farther south in the Armagnac (Aquitania) marine were replaced by lacustrine 
conditions, and a mass of variegated marls and calcareous sandstones accumu¬ 
lated to a depth of about 1000 feet. These strata (Calcaires de Sansan et de 
Simorre) have acquired great celebrity from the abundance and variety of their 
mammalian fauna, which includes Ifyofherium, antelope, beaver, vole, Eyamarctos, 
Macluurodus, cat, Dryopithecus , &e. 

La'fcghian (from Laughe, Italy) or Burdigalian (from Bordeaux) represented in 
the Paris basin by the Sables de 1’Orleanais, de la Sologne and de FEure. 
These fluviatile accumulations are rurt ? m:lnr 1 y interesting from the terrestrial 
fauna preserved in them, which imv: b- id.. . /.■ ,■■■' giganteum , Mastodon 
angustidens , M. ingiruid, J/. pyrenaie.vs , Rhinoceros Schleiennacheri, R . 
semsanieusis, R. brantygus, Anchitherimn aureliancnse , . I ■uthr another turn 

onoideu/in, Amphioyon gigantens , JMachwrodus cultridens , Relladotherlum 
JJuvernoyi, JJicroceras elegans, and several apes and monkeys ( Pliopithecus , 
Dryopithecus). As Professor Gaudry has observed, we have here evidence of the 
commencement of the reign of ’-rob"- -.idend cm.--. 'In Aqxiitania the deposits 
of this stage are marine ana consist of faluns typically displayed around 
Bordeaux. Among their fossils are Ctypeaster margin'/f us. Orbifniilcr [hycophris] 
lenticularis, (Jardiuin hurdigalinwn, Pecten herdignlc/isis, Lucina cohmbeUa , 

Oliva plicariu , with teeth of sharks and bones of dolphins. The sea at this 
period stretched across Provence, ascended the valley of the Rhone and swept 
round the west end of the Alps, leaving behind as its record a series of con¬ 
glomerates and sandy and marly deposits with characteristic shells. These 
strata have since been folded and faulted in the great movements of upheaval 
which gave its final form to the Alpine chain. 

Belgium.—In this country, the upper Oligocene strata of Germany are absent. 
In the neighbourhood of Antwerp certain black, grey, or greenish glauconitic sands 
(“Black Crag,” Bolderian, and Anversian) present palaeontological characters which were 
at one time supposed to indicate a mingling of Miocene and Pliocene forms. These 
deposits were accordingly termed by some geologists Mio-pliocene. They consist of 
gravelly sands at the base, containing cetacean bones ( lleterocetas), fish-teeth, Ostrea 
navicularis, Pecten, Caillcmdi , &c. They are. followed by sands with Pectnnculm 
Dcshayesi (pilosus), and these by sands with Panopma Menardi. More recent x*eseareh 
has shown that the lower part of the series of deposits is Miocene, 1 and is separated 
by a break and erosion-lino from the superincumbent Diestian group, which is referable 
to the Pliocene series. 

Germany.—Certain deposits of dark clay and sand which spread over parts of the 
north-west of Germany, and contain Conns Dujardini, C. antediluviamis, Fusus festimis , 
Isocardia wr, Pedunculns Deshayesi (pilosus), Limopsis aurita, &c., are referred to the 
Miocene formations. These are doubtless a prolongation of the Belgian series. Else¬ 
where the deposits referable to this geological period are lacustrine or fluviatile in origin, 
and are especially marked by the occurrence in them of brown-coals which are worked. 


1 E. Van den Broeck, Ann. Soc. Modem, JMg. xix. (1884). 
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In the Mainz Tertiary basin an important series of marine, brackish, and fresh-water 
deposits occurs, which has been arranged by Fridolin Sandberger as follows ; l — 

Pliocene— 

Uppermost brown-coal. 

Bone-sand of Eppelslieim (Dinotherium-sand), see p. 1293. 

Miocene— 

Clay, sand, &e., with leaves. Brown-coal of the Wetterau and Vogelsberg. 

Limestone with Hydrobia acuta , Helix •moguntina , Pla?io r rbis, Dreissensia, &c. 

Corbicula beds with Gorbicula Faujasii , Hydrobia in flat a, II. acuta. 

Cerithium limestone and land-snail limestone. 

Sandstone with leaves ( Cinnamomum , Sabal, Quercus , Ulmus). 

Oligocene (see p. 1257). 

The lower Miocene beds of this area present much local variation, some being full of 
terrestrial plants, some containing fresh-water, and others braclush-v T ater and marine 
shells, indicating the final shoaling of the Oligocene fjord which ran dowm the upper 
valley of the Rhine as far as Mainz. Among the plants are species of Quercus, XJlmus , 
Planeni, Cinnamomum , Myrica , Sabal. &c. The land-snail limestone contains numerous 
species of Helix and Pujpct, with Cyclostoma and Planorbis. The Cerithium limestone 
contains marine or estuarine shells, as Pemuu 2Iytilu$, Cerithium (C. Pahtii, Potamides 
plicatus), Kerita. Among the various strata, bones of some of the terrestrial $iammals 
of the time occur (Csenotheriuni, Paleeomeryx ). The Litorinella limestone, the most 
extensive bed in the series, is composed of limestone, marl, and shale, sometimes made 
up of Hydrobia acuta , in other places of Dreisscnsia JBrardi, or Mytilus Faujasii. 
Abundant land and fresh-w r ater shells also occur. Of greater interest are the mammalian 
remains, which include those of Dinotherium giganteum, Pahwmeryx, Csenotherium, 
Rhinoceros incisivus, Hipparion (Hipyotherium ) and Germs. The flora of the higher 
parts of this Miocene series includes several species of oak and beech, also varieties of 
evergreen oak, magnolia, acacia, styrax, fig, vine, cypress, and palm. 

Vienna Basin. 2 * * —Overlying the Aquitanian stage (p. 1259), where that is present, in 
other cases resting unconformably upon older Tertiary rocks, come the younger Tertiary 
or Heogene deposits of the Vienna basin—a large area comprising the vast depression 
between the foot of the eastern Alps near Vienna, the base of the plateaux of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the western slopes of the Carpathians. This tract communicated 
with the open Miocene sea by various openings in different directions. Its Miocene 
deposits are composed of tw T o chief divisions or stages as follows, in descending order :— 

Sarmatian or Cerithium Stage.—Sandstones passing into sandy limestones 
and clays, or “ Tegel ” (the local name for a calcareous clay). The following 
subdivisions occur around Vienna:— 

Upper Sarmatian Tegel, or Muscheltegel—distinguishable from the Hernals 
Tegel below by an abundance of shells ( Tapes gregaria (Fig. 474), Frcilia, 
Cardium , &e.), 295 feet. 

Oerithium-sand—a yellowq abundantly shell-bearing, quartz-sand—the main 
source of water supply at Vienna, where it is sometimes nearly 600 feet thick. 

It yields Cerithium pictiun , C. rubiginosum , G. disjundum , Murex sublamtus, 
Buccinum duplicatum , Tapes gregaria , Madra podolica, Frmlia podtilica , 
Cardium tibsoletwm , &c. 

Hernals Tegel—sand and gravel, with Rissoa angulata, Cerithium , Viviparus, 
remains of seals ( Phoca vindobonensis) turtles, fishes and land plants. 5 

The Sarmatian stage is characterised by the prodigious number of individuals 
of a comparatively small number (scarcely 50) of species of shells. The 

1 ‘ Untersuchungen liber dasMainzer Tertiarbecken,’ 1853 ; ‘Die Conchy lien des Mainzer 

Tertiarbeckens,’ 1863. n 

2 T. Fuchs, Z. D. G. G. 1877, p. 653; Hornes and Partsch, ‘Die Fossil. Mollusken 

Tertiar. Beckens,’ Wien, 1851-70 ; Ettingshausen, ‘Die Tertiarfloren d. Oesterr. Monarchic,’ 

1851 ; Von Hauer’s ‘Geologic,’ p. 560 ; F. Toula, ‘Lehrbuch der Geologie,’ 1900, pp. 311- 

317. 
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general character of the fauna i.s that of a temperate climate, and is strongly 
contrasted with that of the Mediterranean stage in the absence of the affinities 
with tropical or sub-tropical forms, and even with those of thcTcv-r-r.t M'd'tr-^’auenn. 
and on the other hand in some curious analogies wit!: ; A- ; _r -.‘be 

Black Sea. Corals, echinoderms, bryozoa, foraminifera are absent or very rare, and 
the suggestion has been made that the change of the earlier Mediterranean fauna 
into that of the Sarmatian stage points to a gradual diminution of the salinity of 
the waters of the Vienna basin, as has happened with the existing Black Sea. 
The terrestrial flora is characterised by some plants that survived from the earlier 
or Mediterranean stage ; but palms are entirely absent, and the American element 
in the tiora is no longer surpassed by the preponderance of Asiatic types. 

Mediterranean or Marine Stage.—A group of strata varying greatly from 
place to place in puLrngrm.mcnl riiaract.-rs. with corresponding differences in fossil 
contents. It has been divided into two sections, in descending order, as 
follows :— 

(2) Second substage, widely spread over the Vienna basin and extending into 
the Pannouian region, yielding more than 1000 species of fossils and prasmu.iug 
various phases of sedimentation. Among these phases the more important are :— 

Leithakalk, a limestone often entirely composed of organisms. In some places it 
mainly consists of calcareous algae (bhillipoivnkalL Lithothamnienkalk) ; else¬ 
where of reef-building corals (Korallenkalk), while certain soft varieties are largely 
made up of bryozoa (Bryozoenkalk). The layers of limestone are often 
separated by bands of tender marls full of foraminifera (Amphistegina Hauer i, 
&c.). The limestone is rich in lamellibranchs (Ostrect cligitalina, 0. crassissima , 
Pecten aduncus , Pccfuncuhis Deshayesi (piilosus), Venus umbonaria , V. multi- 
lamella, Oardita . Cardium , Spondylus, &c.), gasteropoda (Ancilla, Qerithium , 
Conns , Cyprtvcc, iStrombus, Turritella), with echini (large elypeaxters), fish-teeth 
( Carcharodon, Lamna, &c.) and bones of mammals. Along the margin of the 
basin the limestone passes into sandy and conglomeratic deposits (Leitha- 
eonglomerate or schotter) which contain large oysters, Pectunculus, Pecten , and 
abundant specimens of Glypeaster. 

Neudorf Sands—coarse sands with Ostrea digitalina, Pa, nop tea Menardi, Anomia, 
Pecten, Pinna, Card.ita, Turrltella , Conus and numerous fish-teeth. 

Potzleinsdorf Sands—fine yellow sands with Tellina jdanata, Lvcina columbella , 
Venus umbonaria, Meretrix , Turritella. 

Marl of G-ainfahren, and Grinzing—sandy marls with about 300 species, especially 
of lamellibranchs and gasteropods. 

Baden Tegel—a fine blue plastic clay, abundantly fossiliferous. Species of 
Pleurotoma (P. mtnph ’v/'-V. P. p. LamarcM) arc so conspicuous that the 

deposit is know:: a- ::c PAo:•■■■: Other gasicropmls arc ])eniai\u,a 

badense, Ancilla V. /v. Cassis sahuron , Einsus longirostris , Ka.tica 

helicina, Ringicula Mitm , &c. Among the lamellibranchs are 

Corbula gihba and Pecten crista tus. 

Grand Beds—Highly fossiliferous marine marls which spread into Moravia. They 
contain a commingling of the forms found in this and the underlying substage, 
including Turritella, cathcdrcdis , T. bicarinata, Pyrula rustica , Murex 
<t>[Uin//tlevs. Conns vcrUricosu-s, Ancilla glandiforviis, Mytilus JlahUngeri , 
Ostrea crassissima, Pecten aduncus , Venus multilamella. At the base of the 
second snbstage lie the lignitiferous heds of Mauer, near Vienna, and other places, 
containing CeritMum Ugnitarmn, and Ostrea ; crassissima . 

(1) First substage, presenting a number of lithological and palaeontological 
types, which are believed to have been on the whole of contemporaneous origin. 
Among these the following may be mentioned :— 

Molt beds—with Cerilhium margaritaceum , C. pUeatum , Mytilus Ilaidi/ngeri, &c. 

Sands of Loibersdorf (Pecten solarium , Cardium Kubecki, Rectuncuhis Fichteli, 
Ostrea crassissima, O. digitalina , Corbula gibba , Mytilus H aiding eri, &c. 

Tellina-sand with Tellina planata , Salem vagina , Phams legunmi, Turritella 
cathedralis. 

Coarsf sands of Eggenburg and sandy bryozoan limestone, with numerous valves 
of Pecten and Ostrea. also Bryozoa, Balani, &c. 

Schlier—a grey clay, sometimes laminated, sometimes plastic (Marl, Tegel) which 
has a wide extension in the Vienna basin, from the border of Bavaria eastwards 
to Wallachia. It is usually highly fossiliferous containing abundant foraminifera, 
sea-urchins (Brissopsis ottnangensis), pteropods, lamellibranchs (Pecten 
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deav dot us , Solemnly a Doderleini) and gasteropoda, with some cephalopods, 
particularly Aturia Atari, and fishes (J leletta), 

Switzerland.—Immediately succeeding the strata described on p. 1258, as referable 
to the Oligocene series, come the following groups in descending order : — 

Upper fresh-w r ater Molasse and brown-coal (Oeningen or Tortonian stage), consisting 
of sandstones, marls, and limestones, with a few lignite-seams and fresh-water 
shells, and including towards the top the remarkable group of plant- and insect¬ 
bearing beds of Oeningen. 1 

Upper marine or St. Gall Molasse (Helvetian stage)—sandstones and calcareous 
conglomerates, with 37 per cent of living species of shells, which are to be 
found partly in the Mediterranean, and partly in tropical seas : Pectmmdus 
Deshayesi {pilosus), Panopeea Menardi, Cardita Jouanneti, Conus ventricosus, &c. 

Lower fresh-water or Grey Molasse (Lhangian stage, Mayenciar. RerdimlinnV — 
sandstones with abundant remains of terrestrial vegetation, and :: i” ia ::!'■> an 
intercalated marine band with Cerithiam lignitarium, J fume plieatus , Venus 
dath rata, Ostren erassissima, &c. 

The lower Miocene beds (1st Mediterranean stage of Suess) in the Bale district 
consist of grey sands and sandstones, at the base about 40 metres thick, and containing 
land-plants (Alnus, Cinnamomum). These are surmounted by fresh-water limestones, 
gypsum, and chert, which attain a thickness of 180 metres, and enclose such shells as 
Helix rugulosa , Planorbis cornu , P. dedivis, and remains of Char a. The Grey Molasse 
of Lausanne has furnished numerous fan-palms, laurels, figs, acacias, and water-lilies. 
In the Lucerne district an intercalation of marine strata is found in the Lower division, 
containing a large number of individuals and few species ( Trochus patulus, Natica 
burdigalensis , Tapes vetula , T. helvetica , &c.). The massive conglomerates of the Eigi 
{Kalknagelfluh and variegated or polygenetic Nagelfluh). which with their intercalated 
marls and beds of sandstone reach a thickness of 1200 to 1800 metres (3900 to 5900 feet), 
rest upon the red molasse (p. 1258) and are believed to represent the Lower and Middle 
divisions of the Miocene series, or both the first and second Mediterranean stages of 
Suess. These enormous accumulations of coarse detritus appear to have been gathered 
together along the northern front of the Alps, partly from the waste of the older rocks, 
which can still be seen, but partly also from rocks which do not uoav appear at the 
surface. The finer layers of sediment enclose remains of Sequoia Zangsdorji, 
Zingiber lies multinerms, Ehamnus Gaudini, Cinnamomum ScheucKzcri, &c. 2 

The St. Gall molasse is regarded as a marine facies of the second Mediterranean 
Stage or Middle Miocene of Switzerland. In the Eigi district the Upper division of the 
series is represented by marls and sandstones of lacustrine origin (Knauermolasse) with 
Helix , Limnsea dilatata , Planorbis Mantelli, Melania (Melanoides) Eseheri , Unio flahel- 
latus , together with Salix, Quercns, Cinnamomum, &c. But the most noted member of 
the Upper Miocene of Switzerland is to be recognised in the group of thin bedded fresh¬ 
water limestones of Oeningen at the end of the Lake of Constance. From the quarries 
there, now abandoned, Heer obtained some 50 vertebrates, 826 specimens of insects, 
some 40 other invertebrates and 475 species of plants. In these strata, so gently have 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits fallen, and so well have they been preserved, we may 
actually trace the alternation of the seasons by the succession of different conditions of 
the plants. Selecting those plants which admit of comparison, Heer remarks that 131 
might be referred to a temperate, 266 to a sub-tropical, and 85 to a tropical zone. 
American types are most frequent among them; European types stand next in 
number, followed in order of abundance by Asiatic, African, and Australian. Judging 
from the proportion of species, the total insect fauna may be presumed to ^ave been 
then richer in some respects than it now is in any part of Europe. The wood- 
beetles were specially numerous and large. Nor did the large animals of the land 


1 Heer, c Ur welt der Schweiz/ p. 453. 

2 Livret Guide, Congres Geol. Internal , 1894. 
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escape preservation in the silt of the lake. We know, from hones found in the Molasse, 
that among the inhabitants of that land were species of tapir, mastodon, rhinoceros, 
and deer. The woods were hannted by musk-deer, apes, opossums, three-toed horses; 
and some of the strange, long-extinct Tertiary ruminants, akin to those of Eocene times. 
There were also frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, squirrels, hares, beavers, and a number of 
small carnivores. On the lake, the huge Dinothcrium floated, mooring himself 
perhaps to its banks by the two strong tusks in his under jaw. The waters were like¬ 
wise tenanted by numerous fishes, of which 32 species have been described (all save one 
referable to existing genera), crocodiles, and chelonians. 

Italy.—The enormous Aquitanian stage of Liguria (p. 1259) is followed by (1) blue 
homogeneous marine marls (of Langhe, whence the term Langhian), reaching a depth of 
nearly 2000 feet and marked by the abundance of pteropods, also 0,street neglecta, 
Gassidaria vulgaris and At aria aturi. This Langhian or Burdigalian stage is sur¬ 
mounted by (2) the Helvetian stage (3280 feet), composed of three divisions : a lower (1000 
to 1300 feet) composed of shaly marls rich in Vaginella, Cleoclora , &c. ; a middle (700 
to 750 feet) consisting of yellowish sandy molasse with bryozoa, Pecten mntilabrum , 
Tcrcbmtula mioccnica , &c. ; and an upper (more than 300 feet) composed of beds of 
conglomerate and nullipores, with oysters, pectens, &c. This stage is well developed 
on the ^ill of the Superga near Turin, where the lowest member is a conglomerate 1 1000 
or 1300 feet thick, containing pebbles of serpentine and numerous fossils ( Canlita 
Jomamdi , Ancilla glandiformis, and other falun species) and overlain by some 650 
feet of sandy molasse (Pecten ventilabrum, CUlaris avenionensis), which is followed by a 
conglomerate with nullipores. (3) The Tortonian stage, which supervenes on these strata, 
consists of about 650 feet of blue marls, forming a remarkably persistent band, and 
.noted for the profusion of its organic remains, especially of Plmrotomaria, together 
with Conus antiqum and other species, Trochus pat ulus, Turritella triplicata, Voluta 
rarisjpina , Ancilla gland if or mis, &e. 2 

Greenland. —One of the most remarkable geological discoveries of modern times has 
been that of Tertiary plant-beds in North Greenland. Heer has described a flora 
extending at least up to 70° N. lat., containing 137 species, of which 46 are found also 
in the Central European Miocene basins. More than half of the plants are trees, in¬ 
cluding 30 species of conifers {Sequoia, Thujopsis, Salisburia, &c.), besides beeches, oaks, 
planes, poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, magnolias, and many more. These plants grew 
on the spot, for their fruits in various stages of growth have been obtained from the 
deposits. From Spitzbergen (78° 56' N. lat.) 136 species of fossil plants were named 
by Heer. But the last Arctic expedition of the British Navy brought to light a bed of 
coal, black and lustrous like one of the Palaeozoic fuels, from 81° 45' N. lat. It is from 
25 to 30 feet thick, and is covered with black shales and sandstones full of land-plants. 
Among these, Heer noticed 30 species, 12 of which had already been found in the Arctic 
Miocene zone. As in Spitzbergen, the conifers are most numerous (pines, firs, spruces, 
and cypresses), but there occur also the Arctic poplar, two species of birch, two of hazel, 

1 On the origin of the Miocene conglomerates of the Ligurian Apennines, see L. 
Mazzuoli, Poll. Com. Cool. ItaL 1888. This author, rejecting the glacial origin which 
Gastahli and other writers have claimed for these enormous masses of coarse detritus, some¬ 
times more than 1300 feet thick, regards them as littoral deposits formed during the 
depression of the region at the end of the post-Eocene uplift. One of the most valuable 
papers on the Italian Miocene and Pliocene is by C. Be Stefani, u Terrains Tertiaires 
Superieurs du Bassin de la Mediterranee,” Ann. Soc. CfSoI. Belg. xix. (1891), pp. 201-419. 

2 C. M%er, B. S. (7. F. (3) v. p. 288 ; F. Sacco, ‘II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ 
Turin, 1889. Miocene strata have been involved in the last Apennine plication. 

2 Heer, ‘Flora Fossilis Arctica,’ in seven vols. 1868-83; Q- I- (I & 1878, p. 66. 
Nordenskjcild, (Jeol Mag . iii. (1876), p. 207. In this paper sections, with lists of the 
plants found in Spitzbergen, are given. 
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an elm, and a viburnum. In addition to these terrestrial trees and shrubs, the lacustrine 
waters of the time bore water-lilies, while their banks were clothed with reeds and 
sedges. When we remember that this vegetation grew luxuriantly within 8° 15' of the 
North Pole, in a region which is now in darkness for half of the year, and almost 
continuously buried under snow and ice, we can realise the difficulty of the problem in 
the distribution of climate which these facts present to the geologist. 

India.—The Oligocene and Miocene deposits of Europe have nob been satisfactorily 
traced in Asia. As already stated, the upper part of the massive Nari group of Sind 
may represent some part of these strata. The Nari group is succeeded in the same 
region by the Gaj group, 1000 to 1500 feet thick, chiefly composed of marine sands, 
shales, clays with gypsum, sandstones, and highly fossiliferous bands of limestone. 
The commonest fossils are Ostrea multicostata , and the urchin Breynia carivata. Some 
of the species are still living, and the whole aspect of the fauna shows it to be later than 
Eocene time. The uppermost beds are clays with gypsum, containing estuarine shells 
and forming a passage into the important Manchhar strata. The Manchhar group of 
Sind consists of clays, sandstones, and conglomerates, computed to be sometimes 10,000 
feet thick, divisible into two sections, of which the lower may possibly be Miocene, while 
the upper may represent the Pliocene Siwalik beds (p. 1297). As a whole, this massive 
group of strata is singularly unfossiliferous, the only organisms of any importance yet 
found in it being mammalian bones, of which 22 or more species have been recognised. 
All of these occur in the lower section of the group. They include the carnivore 
Amphicyon paleeindims, three species of Mastodon, one of Dinothcrimn, two of 
Rhinoceros, also one of Sus, Chalicotheriam , Anthracothermm, Hyopotamus, llyotherium, 
JDorcatherium (two), Manis, a crocodile, a chelonian, and an ophidian. 1 

North America. —Overlying the Eocene formations (p. 1241), and following in a * 
general way their trend, but sometimes with a slight unconformability, a belt of marine 
deposits, referred to the Miocene period, runs along the Atlantic border through the states 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
These strata are grouped as shown in the subjoined table 

3. Yorktown or Chesapeake beds, well developed at Yorktowu, Virginia, in Mary¬ 
land, along the rivers and on the west shore of Chesapeake Bay. Among the 
characteristic fossils are Ostrea percrassa , Pecten je.ffe.rsourns, Area idonea, 
Pectunculus svbovatus, Astarte undnlata, Grassatella vndulata, Liwina, 
anodonta , Venus cortinarea, Meretrix marylandica, Bosinia aeetabula , Panopiea, 
refiexa, Gorbula idonea , Tellina Mplicata, TypMs acuticosta, Ensvs cxilis , &e. 

2. Chipola beds, so named from their development along the River Chipola in 
Florida, their most fossiliferous portion being ferruginous sands which have 
yielded nearly 400 species. Th° .j r n«terf'pod« are «tpppinHy p-vw Por-t W" rombus 

Aldrichi, Turritella ivdenta, '/'. v f. ., chipo- 

lanvm ). 

1. Chattahoochee beds, well displayed on Chattahoochee River in south-west Georgia 
and north-west Florida. The fauna, which resembles that of the Miocene 
deposits of the West Indian islands and Central America, includes the species 

named by Heilprin Orthaulaxp ■■;/. ■■■-. I\; ... panvlatus , P. acutvs , 

(Jerithhuu. hillsboroense, Vasum />. T •, Tampa 1 , and others. 

Along the Pacific Coast representatives of the marine Miocene formations are like¬ 
wise found in California and northwards in Washington, Oregon, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. In California the so-called lone formation, consisting of clays, sands, and 
sandstones about 1000 feet thick, is referred to the Miocene series. In the Sacramento 
valley it is surmounted by a group of volcanic tuffs called the Tuscan formation. In 
the Mount Diablo region the Miocene series consists of coarse grey sandstones with 
Ostrea titan. In Oregon the strata known as the Astoria shales and sandstones have a 
wide distribution on both sides of the Coast Range. They contain Yoldia impressa, 


1 Medlicott and Blanford’s ‘Geology of India,’ p. 310. 
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I”. Cooperi , Nueulct divaricata, N. truncata , Madra albaria , &c. 1 The Astoria group 
of marine fossils is well developed in Alaska. 2 * 

As in the earlier periods of Tertiary time, the Miocene deposits in the interior of the 
Continent are of fresh-water origin. They are generally believed to have been deposited 
in a succession of broad lakes, and are regarded as divisible into two groups, the one 
representing the lower and the other the upper portions of the Miocene series. The 
lower is well displayed in Eastern Oregon, where it forms the John Day group, largely 
composed of volcanic tuffs, and reaching a thickness of several thousand feet. The upper 
division consists of two sub-stages, of which the older is named the Deep River sub¬ 
stage (150 feet), from its development on the Deep River, Montana, north of the Yellow¬ 
stone Park. The younger or Loup Fork (Nebraska) substage, about 400 feet thick, 
partly of lacustrine and partly of lluviatile origin, has a wide distribution, seeing that its 
representatives have been traced from Oregon into Mexico. :J 

Among the characteristic mammals of the John Day group are the rodents, Sciurus 
Wortmanni, A Homys nitons, A . hijypodus , Entoptyclvvs plant from, Packulus loclcing- 
toniemus , Lepus ennisianus , the carnivores Paradaplmnus ( AmpMcyon ) cuspigerus, 
Nothocyon {Ca.lecynus) lemur , Temnocyon altigenis, Dinktis cyclops, Archselurus debilis 
&c. ; horses (Mesoldppus or Anchithcrium), rhinoceroses ( Diceratherium), the elotherid 
Boocho^'us humcrosus, the pig Rothrolabis, the oreodonts Agriochcerus, Eporcodon, Meryco- 
chmrus {Oreodon), and the camels Protomcryx and Eypcrtragnlus. The Loup Fork beds 
have yielded a still more varied mammalian fauna, which comprises rodents {Mylaganlus, 
Ccratogaulns , Stemeofibcr), carnivores ( JElurodon , four species, AmpMcyon , Cynardus, 
Pseudndurns), elephants, horses (Anchipp'iis, ProtoMppus, several species, PlioMpjms , 
Ilipparton), rhinoceroses {Aceratherimn, Telcoeeras, several species), oreodonts {Mery- 
chyus, Cyelopidius), camels {Procamelus, several species, Protolabis , Miolabis ), deer 
{Elastomer yx, Cosoryx) and bisons. 

South America. —In the southern part of this Continent a great series of Tertiary 
formations represents the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, but the precise 
correlation of the different members with those of North America and the Old World 
has not yet been settled. The Patagonian formation, which covers so vast an area, is of 
marine origin, and has yielded some 200 species of invertebrates. The general character 
of these organisms points to their being of Miocene age. 4 A remarkable feature in them 
and in the vertebrate fauna of the overlying formation is the striking affinities they show 
to the Miocene and living forms of Australia and New Zealand (Pareora beds), perhaps in¬ 
dicating either a land connection or shallow seas and islands between South America and 
Australasia. Above the Patagonian comes the Santa Cruz formation, where mammalian 
remains have been met with in greater abundance than in any other known deposit. 
Even mom remarkable than their numbers are their variety and their contrast to those 
of the northern continents. The fauna is marked by the presence of numerous carnivor¬ 
ous and herbivorous marsupials, by an extraordinary variety of edentates, sloths, 
armadillos, and ant-eaters, by many genera of ungulates belonging to peculiar orders 
( Typotheria, LUoptema , Toxodontia), and by South American types of monkeys and 
rodents. Resides these positive features, the assemblage of organisms is further dis¬ 
tinguished by the absence of families of common occurrence elsewhere. There are no 

1 J. S. Diller, llth Ann . Rep. U.S. C. S. Part i. (1896), p. 29. 

2 For a list of the Alaskan localities and the species found at them, see W. H. Dali and 
(1. I). Harris, ML U.S. U. S. 84 (1892), p. 253. 

2 The upper part of the Loup Fork group, according to Professor Scott, may be Pliocene. 

4 A. ft. Ortraann has pul dished an account of the Tertiary invertebrates. He regards? 
the Patagonian beds as of Lower Miocene age, dwells on the remarkable affinities of the 
faunas of South America, New Zealand, and Australia, and discusses the theory of an 
Antarctica or Antarctic Continent, Princeton University Reports from. Expedition to 
Patagonia , vol. iv. Part ii. pp. 303-310. 
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true carnivores, creoclonts, artiodactyls, perissodactyls, elephants, mastodons, or bats. 1 
Unconformably above the Santa Cruz formation lie the Cape Fainveather beds, which 
from their fossils are regarded as Pliocene. 2 

Australasia.—In Victoria certain deposits later in date than those mentioned on 
p. 1260 have been referred to the Miocene period. They indicate marine, lacustrine, and 
terrestrial conditions, with the existence of contemporaneous volcanic activity towards 
the end of the series. The. marine rocks consist mainly of calcareous sandy strata and 
limestones, with Cellepora , tipatangus, Terebratula, &c. The lacustrine deposits are 
clays and lignites, and tlie fluviatile materials consist of gravels and sands which are 
often auriferous. Great sheets of basalt, forming the older volcanic series, have been 
poured over these various accumulations, which are sometimes 300 feet thick. A large 
number of plants, mollusks, fishes, and marine mammals has been obtained from this 
Miocene series. 3 

Rocks assigned to Miocene time in New Zealand have been divided by Hector into : 
1st, A lower series, consisting of calcareous and argillaceous strata widely spread over 
the east and central part of the North Island and both sides of the South Island. They 
can be traced to a height of 2500 feet above the sea. Marine shells abound in them, 
including 55 species which are found among the 450 shells that now live in the adjacent 
seas. Some of the most notable fossils are Dentaliumi irregnlare , Pleurotoma ay^avioa- 
cnsis, Conus Trailli , Turritella gigantea, Buccinum Bobinsoni, Cueullma edict. In some 
places thick deposits of an inferior kind of brown-coal occur in this subdivision. 2nd, 
An upper series composed of littoral or sub-littoral accumulations of sand, gravel, and 
clay. They have yielded 420 recent species of shells, and 25 species which appear now 
to be extinct. Specially characteristic are Ostrea ingens , Murcx odagonus, Fusus triton , 
StrutMolaria cingulata, Chione assimilis, Pecten gemmnlabusA 

According to the classification of Captain Hutton, the Miocene rocks of New Zealand 
are comprised in his Pareora series {p. 1246), which, occasionally overlying beds of coal, 
consists chiefly of soft sandstones and clays, with limestones on the east coast of the 
North Island from Wellington to Hawke’s Bay. It has yielded about 235 species of 
mollusks, of which 51 are common to the Oamaru series below, and from 20 to 65 per 
cent are still living. The large size of some of the shells is remarkable, especially those 
of the genera Ostrea ,, Pecten, Lima, Cucullssa, Crassatella , Caramon, Meretrix, JDentalium, 
Plenrotomaria, Turbo, Scalaria , Turritella, and Fatica. The fauna has thus a some¬ 
what tropical aspect, which is supported by the flora found among the shales and lignites 
in the upper part of the series. The fruit of palm trees has been met with not only near 
the northern end of the North Island, but even as far south as Oamaru in the South 
Island (lat. 45° S.). An interesting feature of this series of strata is the evidence it 
contains of contemporaneous volcanic activity. It includes remnants of the last 
eruptions of the South Island and the earliest of those which now began in the North. 
The latter are shown in the andesites of the Thames gold-fields, Wliangarei Heads and 
Great Barrier Island, and in the trachytes of Hicks Bay, all of which belong to an 
early part of the Pareora period. Rather later are the rhyolites of the cliffs around Lake 
Taupo. Since the marine deposits were laid down they have been upraised to a height 

1 This extraordinary fauna has been partly described by Lydekker in th ^P^Ud^a 
Argentina, 1890 and subsequently, no fewer than 20 genera of edentates being given. More 
recently the expedition referred to in the foregoing note has been sent from Princeton 
University, and a vast collection has been made of which an account is now in course of 
publication. When complete the Palaeontological part of the Report will consist of three 
massive quarto volumes, in which the organic remains will be fully illustrated and described. 

2 W. B. Scott, Brit. Assoc. 1900. 

3 R. A. F. Murray, ‘Geology and Physical Geography of Victoria,’ 1887. M‘Coy, 
Prodromus of Victorian Palaeontology. ’ The younger volcanic series is Pliocene (p. 1299). 

Hector, ‘Handbook on New Zealand,’ p. 27. 
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of 3000 feet above the sea in tlie South Island, and to not less than 4000 feet in 
Hawke’s Bay. 1 


Section iv. Pliocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. . 

I he tendency towards local and variable development, which is 
increasingly observable as we ascend through the series of Tertiary 
deposits, reaches its culmination in those to which the name of Plio¬ 
cene has been given. Doubtless one main cause of this aspect of the sedi¬ 
mentation is to be sought in the comparatively trifling geographical changes 
which have taken place since the Pliocene strata were accumulated. The 
sea-floor has, for the most part, been only slightly upraised, so as to expose 
merely the remains of the shallower and more confined waters. The wide¬ 
spread oceanic deposits of the period, which may have been as extensive 
and thick as those of earlier ages, still lie buried under the sea. Where 
a more serious amount of uplift has occurred, much thicker representatives 
of Pliocene sediments have been brought to light. Thus in the basin of the 
Mediterranean, especially along both sides of the Apennine chain and in 
Sicily, where the elevation since Pliocene time has been considerable, a 
thickness of 1500 feet or more of Pliocene sediments has been raised into 
land. These deposits were accumulated during a slow depression of the 
sea-bottom, and their growth was brought to an end by the subterranean 
movements which culminated in the outbreak of Etna, Vesuvius, and the 
other late Tertiary Italian volcanoes, and in the uprise of the land between 
the base of the Apennines and the sea on either side of the peninsula. 
Great volcanic activity continued to manifest itself in other districts, such 
as Central France. As a whole, the marine Pliocene deposits of Europe, 
local in extent and variable in character, reveal the beds of shallow seas, 
the elevation of which into land completed the outlines of the Continent 
at the close of Tertiary time. Thus these waters covered the south and 
south-east of England, spreading over Holland, Belgium, and a small part of 
northern France, but leaving the rest of northern and western Europe as 
dry land. Here and there, in south-eastern Europe, evidence exists of 
the gradual isolation of portions of the sea into basins, somewhat like 
those of the Aralo-Caspian depression, with a • brackish or less purely 
marine fauna. In some portions of these basins, however, as in the 
Karabhogas Bay of the existing Caspian Sea, such concentration of the 
water took place as to give rise to extensive accumulations of salt and 
gypsum. In a few localities, fluviatile and lacustrine deposits of the 
Pliocene period have been preserved, from which numerous remains of 
terrestrial vegetation and mammals have been obtained. 

The^Pliocene flora is transitional between the luxuriant evergreen 
and sub-tropical vegetation of the Miocene period and that of modem 
Europe. From the evidence of the deposits in the upper part of the valley 
of the Arno, above Florence, it is known to have included species of 
1 Captain Hutton, Tran, s*. New Zeal. Inst, xxxii. (1899), p. 171. 
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pine, oak, evergreen-oak, plum, plane, alder, elm, fig, laurel, maple, 
walnut, birch, buckthorn, hickory, sumach, sarsaparilla, sassafras, cin¬ 
namon, glyptostrobus (Fig. 478), taxodium, sequoia, &C. 1 The researches 
of Count de Saporta have shown that the flora of Meximieux, near Lyons, 
comprised species of bamboo, liquidambar, rose-laurel, tulip-tree, maple, 
ilex, glyptostrobus, magnolia, poplar, willow, and other familiar trees 
(Fig. 479). 2 The forests of that part of Europe during Pliocene time 
conjoined some of the more striking characters of those of the present 
Canary Islands, of North America, and of Caucasian and eastern Asia, 
including Japan. There is evidence, however, that a marked refrigera¬ 
tion of climate was in gradual progress, during which the plants, 
such as the palms, especially characteristic of warmer latitudes, one 




a , Glyptostrobus europreus, Brongn. Q); 7>, Hakea exalata, Heor. 


by one retreated from the European region, or lingered only on 
its southern borders. In England, towards the end of the Pliocene 
period, the climate, if we may judge of it from the plants preserved 
in the Cromer Forest-bed, had come to be very much what it is to¬ 
day. Among the vegetable remains found in that deposit are those 
of many of the familiar forest trees still living in the south-east of 
England. Some of our common wild-flowers and water-plants had 
now made their appearance, such as the buttercup, marsh-marigold, 
chickweed, milfoil, marestail, dock, sorrel, pondweed, sedge, cotton-grass, 
reed and royal fern. 3 

1 Gaudin, £ Feuilles fossil.es de la Toscane.’ Gaudin and Strozzi, 4 Contributions a la 

Flore fossile italienne.’ Lyell, 'Student’s Elements,’ 4th edit. p. 172. C 

2 “ Recherches sur les Vegutaux fossiles de Meximieux,” Archiv. Mns. Lyon , i. (1875-76) 
and liis ‘ Monde des Plantes,’ p. 314. 

3 C. Reid, 'Pliocene Deposits of Britain,’ Mmi. Geoh Sura. (1890), pp. 185, 231, and 
Ms ‘Origin of the British Flora,’ 1899. 
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In the fauna of the Pliocene period, as contained in the various 
deposits of the time, the invertebrate portion is specially conspicuous. 
The gasteropods, lamellibranchs, polyzoa, and foraminifera are the more 
abundant groups. All the gasteropods and lamellibranchs belong to 
living genera. In the English Pliocene deposits Aporrhais , Bmchmm , 
Nassa, Natica, Neptunea (Chrysodomus), Purpura, Pdssoa , Scala, Tritonofusus , 



Fig. 479.—Pliocono 1’lauts. 

(a) PopuluH oanoscens ; (u) Salix alba; (c) Glyptostrobus c;uropa?us ; (d) Alnus glutinosa ; 
(b) Platan us acoroidos (£). 


THviu, Trochus (Gdliostoma), Turritella and Volwta (Aurinia ) are common 
"asteropod genera. In the same deposits the lamellibranchs are re¬ 
presented by Astarte, Cardita, Cardium, Cyprrna, Dosina, Ludna, Madra, 
Nueala, Pednn, Pedunculas, Tellina, Venus, &c. Among the numerous 
polyzoa more particularly found in the Coralline Crag, are Eschara, 
Hornera, Lepralia, Theonoa, and Membranipora. Eleven genera of echinoids 
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have been obtained in England, the chief being Echinus , Edin.hcijinnn.< 
and Temnechinus. 1 

The vertebrate portion of the fauna still retained a number of the now 
extinct types of earlier time, such as the Dinotherium 
and Mastodon. It was specially characterised also by 
troops of rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and elephants, the 
Elenkas meridionaUs (Fig. 480) being a distinctive form; by 
large herds of herbivora, including numerous forms of 
gazelle, antelope, deer, now mostly extinct, and types 
intermediate between still living genera. Among these 
were some colossal ruminants, including a species of 
giraffe and the extinct giraffe-like genera Hdladothenum 
(Fig. 487) and Samotherium, as well as other types met 
with among. the Siwalik beds of India (Sivaiherium, 
Fig. 489, Bramatherium). The Equidae were represented 
by the existing Equus, and by extinct forms, one of 
the most abundant of which was Hipparion (Fig rr 481), 
like a small ass or quagga, with very complex teeth and 
Fig. iso.—Eiephas three toes on each foot, only the central one actually 
meridiem alls, Nesti. reaching the ground. Besides these animals there lived 
Crown of molar G). a ] so various apes (Mesopithecus, Fig. 482, iJolichopithecus), 
likewise species of ox, cat, bear, machserodus (Fig. 488), hyiena, fox, 
viverra, porcupine, beaver, hare, and mouse. 

The succession of the mammalia during Pliocene time, as worked out by 
Gaudry, is shown in the subjoined table : 2 — 



^ s -g 
HI 

<C rr> 


H3 *.p 

9*3 


'Stage of Perrier near Issoire, Con pet, Yialette (Haute Loire), Chagny (Saone 
et Loire) with a part of the Val d’Arno beds and of the English Crag. 

Appearance of horses, oxen, elephants, marmots, hares, hears. Dis¬ 
appearance of apes. The antelopes become rare, the deer increase. The 
^ elephant coexists with the Mastodon, 
fStage of Montpellier and of Casino (Tuscany). 

J Apuenrmwe (apes). The hipparion still exists, hut the 

I I hr . .1 ■ u l many other genera of the preceding 

[_ periods ivuv disappear. 

's..n.: of Baltavar (Hungary), Mont Leberon (Vaucluse) and Concud 

(Spain). 

Appearance of the genera Leptodun , Tragoeerus, Pahwryx , Pahvo- 
tragus , Pultuorem , Gazella, Hettadothermni, deer, .1 ii'pCy/im'i'm, porcu¬ 
pine, IcUtJierium, hyaena, PywnicUs , Promephim. Reign of the 
s. herbivora, which form immense herds. 


The advent of a colder period is well shown by the change in the 
aspect of the molluscan fauna as we pass from the older to the younger 
Pliocene deposits of Europe. On the one hand, a number of northern 
mollusks make their appearance, while on the other, there is a correspond- 


1 The chief authority on the English Pliocene mollusca is S. Y. Wood, “ Crag Mollnsea,” 
Pcdwoutograph. Soc. 1848-82 ; on the polyzoa, G. Busk, “Crag Polyzoa/’ Palmntogmph. 
Soc. 1859. The Echinodermata have been described by E. Forbes, “ Eebinoderms of the 
Tertiaries,” Pcdmontgr. Soe. 1852, and by J. W. Gregory, “British Cainozoic Echinoidea,” 
Proe. Geol Assoc, vol. xii. (1891) p. 16. The Foraminifera have been discussed by Jones, 
Parker, and Brady, “Crag Foraminifera/’ Pcdwontogmph. Soc. 1866 and 1895. 

2 ‘ Enchainenieiits du Monde Animal—Mainmiferes Tertiaires/ p. 5. 
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ing elimination of southern forms. The proportion of northern species 
increases rapidly in the next succeeding or Pleistocene series. The Pliocene 
period, therefore, embraces the long interval between the warm temperate 



climate of the later ages of Miocene and the cold Pleistocene time. 
The evidence of change of climate derivable from the English Pliocene 
marine mollusca may be grouped as in the subjoined table, which shows 



the gradual extirpation of southern and advent of northern forms in the 
long interval between the deposition of £he oldest and newest Pliocene 
deposits. 1 

1 F. W. Harnier, Q. J, (7. & Ivi. (1900), p. 725 ; see also C. Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits oi“ 
Britain,’ p. 145. 
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1 

Not known as 
living species. 

Per cent. 

Southern * 
forms. 

Per cent. 

Northern 

forms. 

Per cent. 

Weybourn and Chillesford Crag 

11 

_ 

33 

Fluvio-marine Crag 

ii ! 

7 ! 

32 

Red Crag of Bntley 

13 

13 

23 

Red Crag of Newbonrn . 

32 

16 

11 

Red Crag of Walton 

36 

20 

5 

Coralline Crag 

38 

26 

1 






o ll 

Fig. 483.—Pliocene Marine Shells. 

a, Rhynchonella (Hemithyris) psittacea ; h, Panopaaa norvogica (1); c, Purpura lapillus (.1); <l 7 Noptunea 
(Chrysodomus, Trophon) antiqua (}). All these species still live in the seas around Britain. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. 1 —In the Pliocene period, after a long period of exposure as a land-surface, 

1 Frestwich, Q. J. G. S. xxvii. (1871). Lyell, ‘Antiquity of Man,’ chap. xii. (1863). 
Searles Wood, “Crag Mollusca,” Pahvant. Sac. (1848-57), and Supplement hy S. V. Wood, 
junr. and F. W. Banner (1872). H. B. Woodward, “Geology of Norwich,” and W. 
Whitaker, “Geology of Ispwicli,” &c. both in Mem. Geol. Survey. The fullest account of 
the stratigraphy will be found in the monograph by C. Reid, already cited, on the ‘ Pliocene 
Deposits of Britain ’ {Mem. Geol. Survey), which contains a valuable bibliography. The 
subject has since been discussed in detail by Mr. Harmer (Q. J. (J. S. liv. (1898), p. 308 ; 
lvi. (1900), p. 705, also a general summary of his views, Proc. Geol. Assoc . xvii. (1902) 
p. 416). In a new classification of the Pliocene deposits of the east of England, he considers 
that the upper limit of the older part of the series should be placed immediately above the 
Lenham beds, and that the Coralline Crag should he made the base of the Newer Pliocene 
series, tie proposes a number of new names for the several members of the whole succession 
of deposits, derived from the localities where they are best developed, Q. J. (J. S. lvi. 
p. 708. 
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during which a continuous and ultimately stupendous subaerial denudation was in pro¬ 
gress, Britain underwent a gentle, but apparently only local, subsidence. We have no 
evidence of the extent of this depression. All that can be affirmed is that the south¬ 
eastern counties of England began to subside, and on the submerged surface some sand¬ 
banks and shelly deposits were laid down, very much as similar accumulations now take 
place on the bottom of the North Sea. These formations, termed generally “ Crag,” are 
followed by estuarine and fresh-water strata, the whole being subdivided, according to the 
proportion of living species of shells, into the following groups in descending order :— 


with 


Pleistocene Fresh-water Bed (with Salix pnlaris, Betula nana, &c. ) 

Yoldia [Leda) myalis Bed, classed provisionally as Pliocene. 

p , , i i . ( Upper Fresh-water, 1 

Forest-bed group J ™ y • l JSlephas mer- 

Newer (10 to 60 feet). I T .. ’ , I idiomtlis at 

Pliocene I ( Lcnver ireeh-water. ) 

(cold tem- 1 Weybourn Crag (and Chillesford Clay ?), 1 to 22 feet, 
perate). Chillesford Crag (5 to 15 feet). 

Norwich Crag and Scrub icularia Crag (5 to 10 feet). \ 1A ~ , , 

Red Crag of Butley, &c. [• 

Red Crag of Newbourn, Oakley, and Walton. J 


Soutliwold. 


Ol^er 

Pliocene 
(warm tem¬ 
perate). 


' St. Erth Beds. 

Coralline Crag (40 to 60 feet). 

Lenliam Beds (l)iestian). 

Box-stones and phosphate beds (with derivative early Pliocene 
fossils). 


Older Pliocene. —The deposits of this age probably at one time extended over a large 
part of the south and south-east of England, but they have been reduced by denudation 
•to a few widely separated patches, the largest of which, around Oxford in Suffolk, does 
not cover more than about ten square miles. They consist chiefly of shelly sands 
known as the Coralline Crag of Suffolk, but a small outlier of fossiliferous sand occurs 
on the edge of the North Downs at Lenham, anil other ironstone patches, probably of the 
same age, cap the Down as far as Folkestone. Far to the west, at St. Erth in Cornwall, 
an isolated deposit of older Pliocene age has been detected. These thin and scattered 
fragments convey no adequate conception of the length or importance of the geological 
period which they represent. As above remarked, it is not until we pass into the north 
of Italy and the basin of the Mediterranean that we discover the Pliocene period to be 
represented by thick accumulations of upraised marine strata comparable in extent and 
thickness to some of the antecedent Tertiary series. 

A strongly marked break, both stratigraphieal and paleontological, separates the 
Pliocene deposits of Britain from all older formations. They lie unconformably on 
everything older than themselves, and in their fossils show a great contrast even to 
those of the Oligoeene series. The sub-tropical plants and animals of older Tertiary 
time are there replaced by others of more temperate types, though still pointing to a 
climate rather warmer than that of southern England at the present time. 

A conglomeratic deposit (Nodule beds, Box-stones) forms the base of the Red Crag, and 
sometimes also underlies the Coralline. Crag. It includes fragments of various rocks, 
such as Hints, septum, sandstones, quartz, quartzite, granite, and other igneous 
materials, together with a miscellaneous assortment of derivative fossils, including 
Jurassic ammonites and braehiopods, sharks’ teeth and other fossils from the London 
Clay, the teeth of many land mammals (pig, rhinoceros, mastodon, tapir, deer, 
hipparion, &c.), and pieces of the rib-bones of whales. Many of these organic remains 
must hav^boon derived from some older Pliocene deposit which has otherwise entirely 
disappeared. They have been to a large extent phosphatised, and hence have been 
extracted as a source of phosphate of lime. Among the contents of the deposit some of 
the most interesting and important are rounded pieces of brown sandstone, known as 
“ box-stones/’ evidently derived from the denudation of a single horizon, and enclosing 
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easts of marine sliells. The general facies of the assemblage of shells obtained from 
these fragments points unmistakably to a lost formation, probably of older Pliocene 
time. At present 16 species have been determined, all of which are well-known British 
Pliocene forms, except two, which occur in Continental Pliocene deposits. 1 

Lenliam Beds, Diestian.—On the edge of the Chalk Down of Kent near Lenham, 
patches of sand cap the Chalk, and descend into pipes on its surface at a height of more 
than 600 feet above the sea, and, as above stated, other similar nests of ferruginous 
sands are met with along the downs as far as Folkestone. At first these deposits were 
thought to be portions of the base of the Tertiary series, but the occurrence of apparently 
Pliocene shells in them led to a more thorough investigation of them, with the result 
that they have been proved to be of the same age as similar deposits which cap the hills 
on the other side of the Straits of Dover from Boulogne into Belgian Flanders, whence 
they stretch nortlnvards as a wide continuous sheet into Holland. These sands, known 
as Diestian, have yielded at Diest and Antwerp a large assemblage of fossils, which prove 
them to he of older Pliocene age. Of the Diestian fossils of Holland and Belgium so large 
a proportion has been detectedin the Lenham deposits, generally in the form of hollow casts, 
as to leave no doubt of the geological horizon of these scattered fragments of a formation. 
About 67 species have been obtained from Lenham, the southern character of which is 
indicated by the genera Lynda, Xenoplwra (Dior us), 
Lotorium {Triton), and Avicula , with abundant examples 
of Area diluvii, Gardbum papillosum , and the polyzoon 
Cupularia canariensis. Some of the extinct species are 
found elsewhere in Miocene deposits and in the Italian 
Pliocene formations. The proportion of existing species is 
reckoned at 57 per cent; 75 per cent of the whole fauna is 
found in Miocene, and 72 per cent in the Mediterranean* 
Pliocene deposits. 2 It is interesting to notice the great 
change of level which this fragmentary formatio’n serves to 
prove since older Pliocene time in the south of England. 
From the general character of the fauna found at Lenham 
it is probable that .the shells lived in a depth of not less 
than 40 fathoms of water. This vertical amount, added 
to the present height of the deposit above the sea, gives a minimum of 860 feet of 
uplift. 3 At the same time, we cannot but he struck with the evidence which is here 
presented of great denudation. There may have been a thick accumulation of Pliocene 
deposits over the south-east of England, but the whole has been swept away, leaving 
only such portions as escaped by being sheltered in hollows of the Chalk. 

St. Erth Beds.—The only other fragments yet known of older Pliocene formations 
in Britain lie far to the west between St. Ives and Mount’s Bay in Cornwall, where a 
patch of clay at St. Erth, 120 leet above the sea, and probably less than a quarter of a 
square mile in area, contained in a hollow of the slates, has preserved an interesting 
series of organic remains. Another outlier occurs on the opposite side of the same 
valley at the height of 150 feet. Among the forms which connect this deposit with 
corresponding strata elsewhere the following may be mentioned : TurboniUa plicatula, 
Colmnhclln sulcata, Trivia (Cyprma) avdlana, Eidimene terebcllata, Fissurella costaria, 
Lacuna suboperta, Mclampus pyramidalis , Nassa reticosa, Natica milLpunciata, Jlingi- 
cula acuta , Trochus nodidiferens, Turritclla iucrassata, Oardita aculeata, Cardium 
papillosum . 4 The assemblage of fossils indicates a probable depth of water of 40 or 

. ' °\ Rek > GiL 6 sec {- F * W ‘ Harmer, (>. J. G. A liv. p. 313 ; Ray Latter, op. 
cit. xxvi. 1870. It was possibly from the destruction of the strata overlying the Lenham 
beds that the Nodule or Box-stone materials were derived. 

2 i\ W. Harmer, op. cit. p. 312. 3 C. Reid, op. cit. pp. 42, 69. 

4 C. Reid, op. cit. pp. 59, 236, Summary of Progress of Uml. Sun. for 1901, p. 31. 



Fig. 484.—Pliocene Polyzoon. 
Tlieonoa (Fascicularia) 
aurantium, M. Edw. (4). 
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50 fathoms, and thus points to an elevation of the land to the extent of about 400 feet 
since Pliocene time. 

Coralline Crag (Bryozoan, White, or Suffolk Crag 1 ) consists essentially of calcareous 
sands, containing hardly any inorganic matter, but mainly made up of shells and bryozoa. 
It is exposed at various localities in the county of Suffolk, betweeu Butler Creek and 
Aldeburgh. According to the census of Searles Wood, published in 1882, the number 
of mollusks found in this deposit amounts to 420 species, of which 251 or 60 per cent 
are still living. The southern character of the fauna is still shown by some of the genera 
of shells, such as large and showy species of Valuta ( Auriuia ), Qassidaria , Cassis , Pyrula 
(Ficula), Hinnites, Chama, Cardita , and Pholadomya , likewise Ovula , Mitru, Lotorium 
( Triton ), Vermctus , Ringicula , Vcrticordia , Comlliophaga , and Sole curl as. Character¬ 
istic species are Card'd a corbis, C. senilis. I imogms pygnujca, Ilingicula buccinea , Valuta 
(Aurinia) Lauibcrti (Fig. 4S6), Pyntla reticulata, Astarte Omalii (Fig. 485), Pholadomya 
histerna , Pectcn {JEguipcctmi) opercularis , Lingula Dumortieri, and Terebratida grandis. 
Hardly less abundant and varied are the bryozoa or “Corallines,” from which one of the 
names of the deposit is taken. No fewer than IIS species have been named, of which 76, 
or about 64 per cent, appear to be extinct. Specially characteristic and peculiar are the 
large massive forms known as Alveolaria and Theonoa ( Fasciculuria ) (Fig. 484). There 
are three species of corals all extinct. Of the 16 species of ecliinoderms at present 
known, %nly three are now living. Remains of fishes are of common occurrence, 
especially in the form of gadoid otoliths. Teeth and dermal spines of the skate and 
wolf-llsli are met with, and to these shell-eating fish the broken condition of so many 
of the shells may probably be ascribed. Traces of one of the larger dolphins have 
been found, but no remains of any of the contemporaneous land-mammals, though a 
few drifted land-shells show that the land lay probably at no great distance. The 
'Coralline Crag may be regarded as an elevated shell-bank, which accumulated on the 
floor of a warm sea at a depth of from 25 to 30 or 50 fathoms. 2 

Newer Pliocene.—T he British deposits of this age are, so far as we know, confined 
to the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. They are separated by a considerable break 
from the older series, for they lie on an eroded surface of the latter, and pass across it 
so as to rest upon the Eocene formations, and even oil the Chalk. There is likewise a 
marked contrast between the fauna of the two series. The newer deposits show that 
the break must represent a long period of geological time, during which a great change 
of climate took place in Europe, for the southern forms are now found to have generally 
disappeared, and to have been replaced by northern forms that, following the change 
of temperature, had migrated from the colder north. 

Red Crag.—Under this name is classed a series of local accumulations of dark-red 
or brown ferruginous shelly sand, which, though well marked oil from the Coralline 
Crag below, is less definitely separable from the Norwich Crag above. Judging from the 
variations in its fossil contents, geologists have inferred that some portions of the deposit 
are older than others, and that they successively overlap each other as they are followed 
northward. This view has recently been enforced in detail by Mr. Banner, who believes 
that three if not four distinct stages may be recognised in the Red Crag, not following 
each other vertically but horizontally, the oldest lying farthest south and containing 

1 Mr. Harmer has proposed still another name, “ Gedgravian, ” fromGedgrave in Suffolk, 
where only this divisiou of the Crag is present, Q. J. U. S. lvi. p. 707. 

2 C. Reid, op. cit. p. 19 seg. Mr. Harmer compares the deposit with the conditions 
found to exist on the Turbot bank off the north-east coast of Ireland, where by the strong 
sea-current^ dead shells are heaped up in more sheltered parts at depths of 25 to 30 fathoms 
as a kind of “recent Crag,” very similar in general character to the deposits of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. He thinks the sea in which the Coralline Crag was deposited lay less open to the 
north than the present North Sea, and was thus open to the southern mollusks from the 
Mediterranean basin. 
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the largest percentage of extinct and southern forms, while the proportion of recent and 
northern shells progressively increases northward among the later stages. These 
generalisations are embodied in the following subdivisions. 1 At the bottom lies (a) the 
Walton Crag, found only in Essex and distinguished by the marked southern aspect 
of its fauna, and especially the abundance of Kept tinea ( Chrysodouius) contmria. About 
320 species of shells have been obtained from this deposit, of which the most char¬ 
acteristic are chiefly extinct or southern forms. They include Cgprsea {Trivia ) 
avellana , Valuta (Anrinia) Lamberti, Nassa labiosa, Plcurotoma mitrula, Turritella 
incrassata, Natica kemidausa, Trochus ( Gibbula) cineraides , Gardita corbis and Astarte 
dbliquata. The northern or recent species, which become more or less common in the 
later stages of the Red Crag, are absent or rare at Walton, (b) Oakley Crag or zone 
of Mactm {Spisula) obtruneata, found inland from Walton, and recently shown by Mr. 
Harmer to contain an abundant fauna (upwards of 350 species and varieties) inter¬ 
mediate in age between the Walton and higher parts of the Red Crag. While these 
fossils still show a number of Coralline Crag and southern forms, they include a distinct 
assemblage of northern shells, such as Trophm scalar if or mis, T. barviccnsis, T. Sarsii , 
T. island!cus, Trochus ( Calliostoma ) formosus, Natica clausa, Scala gnenlandica, 
Mactm ( Spisula ) obtruneata , Tellina {Macoma) obliqua, Astarte compressa and Modiola 
modiolus. (c) Newboum Crag or zone of Mactm {Spisula) constricta. This zone, 
developed in Suffolk on the opposite or northern side of the River Stour, *ls char¬ 
acterised by the scarcity of some of the extinct or southern forms found on the Essex 
side of the estuary, such as Columbella sulcata, Nassa elegans , Natica catenoides , 
Trochus ( Gibbula) Adansoni, and Nucula laevigata. On the other hand, it contains 
Cardium angustatum, Mactra {Spisula) constricta , M. ( Spisula) ovalis, Tellina ( Macoma) 
obliqua , T. preetenuis (the Tellinse being a distinguishing feature), also Nucula Cobboldise , 
Purpura lapillus, Scala grcenlandica, Aclmete viridula, Modiola modiolus , Astarte 
compressa, &c. (d) The Butley Crag or zone of Cardium grcenlandicuvi, lies still farther 
north, and is marked by a further diminution of southern and a corresponding increase 
of northern types. The species Tellina {Macoma) obliqua, T. {Macoma) prmtenuiSi 
Mactra {Spisula) constricta and Cardium angustatum together form a large part of the 
deposit. The northern forms Tritonofusus altus , Buccinum grcenlandicum, Natica 
pallida ( = grcenlandica) and Cardium gracnlandicum have been observed by Mr. Harmer 
to be more abundant here than in the older divisions. 

The inorganic constituents of the Red Crag have been studied by Mr. J. Lomas. The 
pebbles consist chiefly of flints, but partly also of quartzite, sandstone, chert, and phos- 
phatic nodules. The sands have been found to be made up mainly of quartz-grains, but 
to include also, like so many clastic sediments, derivative crystals or grains of zircon, 
rutile, kyanite, andalusite, corundum, garnets, ilmenite, leucoxene, tourmaline, biotite, 
muscovite, glauconite, microcline, orthoclase, labradorite, and albite. 2 3 It should be 
added that, besides the predominant marine fauna, a few land and fresh-water mollusks 
have been met with in the Red Crag, including Byramuhila rysa, Helix {Hygromia) 
fvispida, Limnxa palustris, Viviparus media, Planorbis marginatus, Pupa muscorum, 
Succinea putris, and Gorbicula fluminalisP 

Norwich Crag (Eluvio-marine or Mammaliferous Crag, Icenian of F. W r . Harmer), 
extending over an area 40 miles long by 20 broad through the counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, is marked by a fauna which differs more from that of the Red Crag as a 
whole than the faunas of the several divisions of the latter do from each other. 4 


1 See Mr. Harmer’s paper, Q. J. U. S. lvi. p. 705, from which this information is given. 

2 Q . J. Of. S. lvi. (1900), p. 738. See ante, pp. 173, 179. 

3 For a full account of the land and fresh-water mollusks of England, see A. S. Kennard 
and B. B. Woodward, Proc. Malacolog. Soc. iii. (1899), p. 187, iv. (1901), p. 183. 

4 Harmer, op. cit. p. 721. 
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The extinct and southern shells are now reduced to a small number of species, which are 
of rare occurrence in the deposit, the numerous forms that had survived through the 
time of the Red Crag having been exterminated by the geographical changes and the 
increasing cold that accompanied them. On the other hand, a number of northern 
forms not found in the Red Crag now make their appearance, particularly Trophon 
Grunnevi, T, (Eucdnof ttsus) berniciensis, Velutina wndatct , Eumargarita grcenlandica, 
Ehynchonella ( Hcmithyris) psiitaeea^ Nuculana pcrnala , Astarte elllptiea and A. 
borealis , With the fall in temperature there would seem to have been likewise a 
decrease in the variety of the marine fauna, if we may judge from the fact that the 
Norwich Crng has not yielded more than some 150 species in all, many of which are 




«y, Astarte borealis Cliemn. (living northern species); h , Astarte Otnalii, Laj. (extinct); c, Nucula 
Cobboldiie, Sow. (extinct); <1, Congeria snbglobosa, Partscli. (extinct) (§). 


excessively rare and most of the more abundant being common British forms. Of the 
most frequent shells three-fourths are recent and two-thirds are familiar denizens of the 
North Sea at the present day. Besides the predominant marine mollusks, the deposit 
has yielded thirty species of land and fresh-water shells, of which only three are 
extinct. These shells, like those of the Red Crag, have doubtless been washed off the 
land and carried out to the adjacent shell-banks on the sea floor. The name ot 
“ Mammaliferous ” was given to the deposit from the large number of bones, chiefly of 
extinct speties of elephant, obtained from it. The mammalian remains comprise both 
land and marine forms. Of the former are Lutra Reevei, Qazclla anglica, Cemts 
carnntorum, Eqnus stenonis , Mastodon arvernensis, Elephas antiquus, Microtus ( Armcola ) 
intermedins , Trogontherium Cuvieri. The marine mammals include Trichechus 
Huxleyi and Delphinus delphis. A few remains of sea-fishes have also been found, 
such as the cod and pollack. 
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The upper part of the Red Crag sometimes passes into a band, called from its pre¬ 
vailing mollusk the “ Scrohicularia Crag.” This hand, which is probably a continuation 
of the"Norwich Crag of Norfolk, is seen at Chillesfbrd, in Suffolk, to pass upward with¬ 
out a break into the Chillesford Crag. 1 

Chillesford Crag.-—Under this name is grouped a local series of micaceous sands 
with an overlying estuarine clay, containing as characteristic fossils Turn fella communis, 
Nation catena, Yoldia obiungo ides , Y. laiiecolafa, Nucula, Gobboldiiv, N. tennis , Cardium 
edule , 0. gramlandicum , Mad/ra ( Spisula) ovalis, Tallin,a {Mucoma) calcanea ( = lala), 
T. obliqua , Mya truncata. The last-named shell may be seen upright in the position in 
which it lived. 2 3 Northern forms are still more prominent here, while a number of the 
common Red Crag forms have disappeared. 

Weybourn Crag.—At Chillesford the Chillesford Crag passes insensibly upwards 
into a fine micaceous loam or clay containing a few shells and fish-vertebra?. Among 
the shells of this deposit ar q Buccinum wndatum, Purpura lapillus , Astarfe eompressa , 




Fig. 4N0, —Pliocene Gasteropoda. 

a, Scala gramlandica, Ghemn. ; b, Voluta (Aurinia) Lainborti, Kow. (J*); c, Neptunou (Ghrysodoiuu.s) 

antiqua, Linn. (h). 


Oyprina islaoulica, .Lucira borealis , Nucula Cobboldim , N tenuis , Tellina {Metcoma) 
obliqua, Qardinni grcenlamlicum. Traced northwards the Chillesford Clay appears to> 
pass into the deposit known as the Weybourn Crag, which is a hand of laminated green 
and blue clays with loamy sand full of marine shells, well seen along the Norfolk 
coast to the west of Cromer. This member of the series has yielded 53 species and 
marked varieties of marine shells ( Tellina {Macoma) baltMca, specially abundant, 
Saxicava ardica, Nucula Cobboldise , Mya armaria , M. truncata , Cyprina islandiat , 
Astartc eompressa, A. sulcata, A, borealis, Turriklla communis, Ncpiunea {Chrysodom us, 
Trophon) antiqua, Purpura lapillus, Bela {Pleurotoma) turricula, Liitorina littorea T 
Buccinum, undatum, ko.), of which live, or 10’6 per cent, are extinct, and nine species 
are Arctic forms. 

Forest-bed Group/ 1 —One of the most familiar members of the English Pliocene 


1 C. Reid, qj). cit. p. 100. For an account of the vertebrate fauna of these deposits see 
E. T. Newton’s monographs on “ The Vertebrata of the Forest Bed Series'of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ” (1882) and “ The Vertebrata of the Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” inWI/bw. (Hoi, 
Sure. 

2 Harmer, op. cit. p. 723. 

3 On this group see Lyell, Phil. May. 3rd ser. xvi. (1840), p. 245, and his ‘Antiquity 
of Man.’ Prestwich, Quart. Journ. (hot. Soc. xxvii. (1871), pp. 325, 452 ; Geologist, iv. (1861 ) r 
p. 68. John Gunn, ‘Geology of Norfolk,’ 1864. C. Reid, Geol. Mag. (2) voh iv, (1877), 
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series is that to which the name of the 4 ‘ Cromer Forest-bed ” has been given. It occurs 
beneath the cliffs of boulder-clay on the Norfolk coast, and was formerly believed to mark 
an old land-surface, with the stumps of trees in situ. More careful study, however, has 
shown that the stumps have all been transported to their present position, and lie not on 
an old soil, but in an estuarine deposit, perhaps that of the Rhine, which then spread over 
the low land that now forms the shallow southern half of the North Sea. It is now agreed 
that the group of strata known as the Forest-bed series may he divided into three groups, 
an upper and lower fresh-water bed separated by an estuarine layer. The general 
character of the strata comprised in this member of the Pliocene series is shown in the 
subjoined table :— 



CD 

3 

6 


Yoldia ( Leda) myalls Bed (p. 1288). 

' Tapper fresh-water Bed, consisting of sand mixed with blue clay (2-7 feet) and 
enclosing twigs and shells (SuccLnea patris, Spine-mum ( Cyclas) comieum , 
Valvata piscina Us, Bithinia ten taculata,, Pisidiwn amnion m , &c.). 

\ Forest-bed (estuarine), composed of laminated clay and lignite, alternating 
gravels and sands with pebbles, cakes of peat, branches and stumps of trees, 
and mammalian bones, &c. (ranging up to more than 20 feet in thickness). 

Lower Fresh-water Bed, made up of carbonaceous, green, clayey silt full of 
V seeds, with laminated lignite and loam. 

* Weybourn Crag. 


The vegetation preserved in this group of strata embraces at least 56 species of flower¬ 
ing plants, two of which, the water chestnut and spruce fir, do not appear to have belonged 
to the British flora since the Glacial period ; the others are nearly all still living in 
Norfolk. The royal fern ( Osmunda regalis) formed part of this pre-glacial vegetation. 
The variety of forest-trees points to a mild and moist climate ; they include the maple, 
sloe, hawthorn, cornel, elm, birch, alder, hornbeam, hazel, oak, beech, willow, yew, pine, 
and spruce. The land and fresh-water shells number 58 species, whereof live appear to he 
extinct (Limax modioliformis, Nematnra ( Ncmalurella) runtoniana , Viviparus glacial is, 
V. media , Pisidiam astartoides) and live no longer live in Britain (including Bithynella 
(Hydrobia) Bteinii, Valvcda fiaviaf/ilis, Corbiculaflumlnalis). The known marine shells in 
the Forest-bed series are so few in number (19 species) that they do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for comparison with other parts of the Pliocene formations. Some of them may 
have been washed out of the Weybourn Crag below, and they are all common Weybourn 
Crag fossils, including several extinct species {Mclampus pyramidalis, Tcllina {Macorna) 
ohliqna ,, Nucula Cobbolduv). They indicate that the climate of the time when they lived 
was probably not greatly different from that of the present day. Fourteen species of fishes 
have been recognised ( Plaiax IVoodwarcU , cod, and tunny among marine forms, also 
perch, pike, barbel, tench, and sturgeon among fluviatilo kinds). The fauna also in¬ 
cludes two reptiles ( Tropidonotus naxtris, Viper a herns), four amphibians (frogs and 
tritons), five birds (eagle-owl, cormorant, wild goose, wild duck, shoveller duck), and 
fifty-nine mammals. These last-named fossils give the Forest-bed its chief geological 
interest. They include a few marine forms—seals, whales, walrus, and a large and 
varied assemblage of terrestrial and river-haunting forms, such as carnivores— Maclm - 
rod as. Cams lupus, C. vulpes, Ilyirna crocuta , (Jrsus spelmts, Mustek* martes, Gulo 
luscus, Lutra vulgaris; ungulates— Bison bonasus, Ovibos moschatus. Aloes latifrons, 
Cervus elaplms (and nine other species), Hippopotamus amphibius, Bus scrofa, Equus 
caballus, E. Sicnouis , Rhinoceros etruseus, Elephas antiquus, E. weridionalis ; rodents— 
Microtns (Arvlcola) arvalis, Mus sylvaticus, Castor fiber , Trogontherium Quvieri; in- 
secti vores--- Talpa enropeea, Bor ex vulgaris, B. pygmmus , Myogale mosehata. The contrast 
between this strange collection of animals and the familiar aspect of the plants 


p. 300 ; vii. (1880), p, 548 ; “ Geology of the Country around Cromer,” in Mem. GeoL Surv. 
1882 ; “Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” in Mem. Geol. Surv. 1890 ; ‘The Origin of the British 
Flora/ 1899 ; and E. T. Newton’s monographs cited in a foregoing note. 
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associated with, them was long ago remarked by Lyell. 1 The most abundant and con¬ 
spicuous forms are the three species of elephant, while the hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
are of common occurrence. Of the two horses one is extinct, the bison and wild hoar 
have survived elsewhere, while the whole of the remarkably numerous species of deer 
have disappeared, with the single exception of the red-deer, which would doubtless have 
likewise been exterminated long ago had it not been protected for purposes of sport. 
The carnivores embraced also living and extinct forms, for the long-vanished macluerodus 
haunted the same region with our still surviving fox, otter, and marten, and with other 
animals which, like the hyaena, wolf, and glutton, though no longer found in Britain, 
continue to live elsewhere. The total species of land mammals (exclusive of bats) 
found in the Forest-bed is 45, while the corresponding series of the living British fauna 
numbers only 29 species. Of the 30 large land mammals found in this deposit, only three 
are now living in Britain, or have died out there within the historic period, and only 
six species have survived in any part of the world. 2 

The Cromer Forest-bed is succeeded on the Norfolk coast by some sands and gravels 
of which the true position in the series of formations has not yet been definitely fixed. 
They include two distinct members, though their precise relations to the Crag below and 
the glacial materials above are still not satisfactorily settled. The lower band is known 
as the Yoldia (Leda) myalis bed, and the upper as the Arctic fresh-water b$L The 
former may be provisionally placed with the rest of the Pliocene formations of Norfolk. 
The latter can hardly be separated from it, and would not be so separated but for the 
remarkable character of its few included fossils. These indicate such a great increase 
of cold as to show that the conditions of the Glacial period must now have set in. 
Hence the Arctic fresh-water bed is classed with the Pleistocene series. 

Yol ( dia (Leda) myalis Bed.—This band, nowhere more than 20 feet in thickness, 
consists of false-bedded loamy sand, loam or clay, and a little gravel, and lies some¬ 
times on the Forest-bed, sometimes on the Wey bourn Crag. This unconformability 
may mark a considerable interval of time, during which the floor of the estuary 
seems to have subsided, perhaps as much as fifty feet. Among the scanty organisms 
of the deposit, the following may be mentioned: Biiceinum undatnm, Littorma 
littorm , A. rudis, Purpura, lapillus, JYeptunea ( Chrysodomus , Trophon) antiqua, Astarte 
borealis , Oardium edule, Cyprina islandica , Yoldia {Leda) myalis , Mya truncata, Mytilus 
edidis, Ostrea edidis, Tellina {Macoma) balthica. Some of these shells (the Astarte , 
Yoldia , and Mya) are found with the valves united in the position of life. The 
Yoldia is an Arctic species not known in any of the underlying formations. 

Arctic Fresh-water Bed.—Reference may be made here to this deposit, vdiich is 
so intimately linked with that last described. It consists of stiff blue loam, clay, and 
sand, sometimes more than two feet thick, like the deposits of transient floods. Its 
plants include a number of mosses, with the dwarf Arctic birch and willow {Betida 
nana and Salixpolaris, Fig. 490)—a vegetation wherein trees seem to have as completely 
disappeared as in the Arctic lands. It may indicate a lowering of temperature by about 
20° Fahr.-- C< a difference as great as between the south of England and the North Cape 
at the present day, and sufficient to allow the seas to be blocked with ice during the 
winter, and to allow glaciers to form in the hilly districts.” 3 Among the plants a few 
land-shells have been found, such as Succinea putris, S. dblonga , Pupa museorum, to¬ 
gether with some wing-cases of beetles. 

Yarious pebble-gravels occur in different parts of southern England, the true strati- 
graphical position of which is still undetermined. They are generally unfossiliferous. 
Some parts of them may be Pliocene. In the south-west, at Dewlish ir# Dorset, a 

1 ‘Antiquity of Man,’ 1st edit. (1863), p. 216. See also C. Reid, ‘Pliocene Deposits of 
Britain,’ p. 182. 

2 C. Reid, 4 Pliocene Deposits of Britain. ’ 

3 C. Reid, op, cit p. 198. 
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deposit of sand and gravel has yielded a number of elephant bones and teeth referred to 
Elephas meridionalis , and pointing to an Upper Pliocene age. 

Belgium and Holland.—The sea in which the English Pliocene deposits were laid 
down probably extended across Belgium, Holland, and the extreme north of France, 
but no trace of its presence has yet been found eastwards in Germany. In Belgium the 
base of the Pliocene is found to rest with a strong unconformability on all older 
deposits, even on the Miocene sands (Bolderian and Anversian). The older Pliocene 
group consists chiefly of sand, and has been named Diestian from the locality where it 
is typically developed. At Antwerp, Utrecht, and other places it has yielded a large 
assemblage of fossils (190 species), all of which save 22 occur in the English Cor¬ 
alline Crag and Lenham beds. This horizon may bo paralleled with the Plaisancian 
group of southern France and Italy. Above the Diestian sands comes the group known 
as Scaldesian, 1 which is likewise made up mainly of sands enclosing a fauna closely 
resembling that of the lower part of the English Bed Crag (Walton Crag). 2 After these 
marine sands were accumulated,* the Belgian area appears to have participated in the 
upward movement that affected the south-east of England ; at all events the overlying 
members of the English Crag are not found in that region. But farther north the 
terrestrial movement was in a contrary direction, the sea-bottom sank during Pliocene 
and Pfcistocene time, until many hundreds of feet of sedimentary deposits wore laid 
down over the site of Holland. This succession of events has been made clear by a 
series of deep borings in that country. At Utrecht the strata were pierced to a depth 
of 1198 feet without reaching the base of the Pliocene deposits. There appears to be a 
general inclination and a progressive thickening of the strata in a northerly direction, 
so that a horizon of land and fresh-water shells, which at Utrecht lies between 521 and 
542 feet below the surface, was formed farther north, at Amsterdam, at about 768 feet. 
According to Mr. Harmer, the greater part of these Dutch Pliocene deposits are newer 
than the Belgian Scaldesian stage. From the fossils obtained at the different borings 
he has advocated the recognition of another formation or group of Newer Pliocene 
strata lying upon, and passing down into the Scaldesian, but separable from that 
division by its smaller proportion (30 per cent) of extinct shells, its decrease in the 
number of southern forms (6 *8 per cent) and its increase in northern species (13*7 per 
cent). For this formation, which is 202 feet thick at Utrecht and more than 450 feet 
at Amsterdam, he has proposed the name of u Amstelian.” Its shells are among the 
most abundant and characteristic species of the upper horizons of the English Crag. 3 
Towards its upper limit, beneath the overlying Pleistocene accumulations, it contains 
land and fresh-wator shells, which probably indicate that subsidence had been arrested, 
and that the sea over Holland, like that over East Anglia, gradually shallowed and 
gave place to the ancient estuary of the Rhine. None of the latest Pliocene subdivisions 
have been met with in Holland or in Belgium. In the latter country various deposits, 
of which the precise horizons have not been determined, have yielded a large number of 
bones of marine mammalia, including seals, dolphins, and numerous cetaceans, as well 
as remains of lislies (Carcharodon, Lamia , OxyrMna , &c.). 

France.—In the north of this country, unfossiliferous sands which cap the hills 
between Boulogne and Calais at heights of 400 or 500 feet, and stretch eastwards into 
French Flanders, are believed to be continuations of the Lenham and Diestian group. 
In the north-west, many larger scattered patches of Pliocene deposits are widely 
distributed over Brittany and the adjacent districts. They include marine marls, clays, 

1 Th^ upper part of this stage has been separated by M. Vincent as a slightly newer 
zone, named “ Poederlian.” 

2 For a comparison of the faunas of the two formations see F. W. Harmer, Q . J. (I S. 
Hi. (1896), p. 756. He finds that 90 species which are abundant in the Walton Crag, 
including 28 extinct, 19 southern and 2 northern, are also abundant in the Belgian beds. 

3 Op. cit. p. 763. 
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and sands, with Nassa prism at ica , N. initial) il is, Valuta (Aar in la) Lambert i, Tcrebratula 
grand is, and show a submergence of the lower grounds to the extent of more than 100 feet. 
Similar evidence of submergence under the Pliocene sea is found along the borders of 
the Golle du Lion and the Mediterranean coast farther east. The deposits then formed 
lie uncoilformably on every series older than themselves, and bear witness to a subsequent 
elevation of that region to an extent, in some places, 0 f 1150 feet above the present sea- 
level. The marine strata extend up the valley of the Rhone, nearly as far as Lyons, 
and they mark the final deposits of the sea in that part of the mainland of Europe. 
They cap the plateaux and rise towards the north and west, indicating a maximum of 
uplift in that direction. Their upper parts contain lacustrine and terrestrial organisms, 
and similar evidence of land is found on their borders near what was probably the old 
shore-line. The marls of Hauterives (formerly regarded as Miocene) are remarkable for 
their beds of coarse conglomerate, which represent some of the torrential deposits swept 
down from the neighbouring hills. These marls contain land and fresh-water shells. 
Earther east, in the Alpes Maritimes, the Pliocene series assumes a more definitely marine 
character. At the base lies a thick mass of blue clays, well seen at many places along 
the coast of the French Riviera. These strata contain Ostrea cochlear, Pcden cristatus. 
Area (Anadara) dilwvii, Nassa semistriata , Conns antedHuvianus, Tercbratula ampulla , 
&c. Above them lie some yellow clays with similar fossils, followed by a lftfiestone 
with foraminifers, oysters, and other marine organisms, over which comes a thick con¬ 
glomerate marking the coarse alluvium of torrents from the neighbouring hills. At 
the top the usual indications of fresh-water deposits are seen. 

In the centre of the country the Pliocene formations are all of subaerial, lacustrine, 
or fiuviatile origin, and have preserved an interesting and varied record of the 
terrestrial plant and animal life of the time. In the volcanic districts they are found 
beneath some of the younger lavas, and have thus been protected from the 'denudation 
which has so largely removed the contemporaneous records elsewhere. The trachytic 
conglomerate of Perrier (Issoire) and the ossiferous deposits of other localities in 
Auvergne have yielded an abundant fauna, in which the apes are absent, the antelopes- 
have dwindled in size and number, the deer have grown very abundant, true elephants 
for the first time appear, associated with a species of hippopotamus, nearly if not quite 
identical with the living African one, two kinds of hyarna, and the hipparion and 
matfuerodus that had survived from earlier times. This fauna indicates a decided 
change of climate to a more temperate character. Among the volcanic products of 
Haute Loire remains of Mastodon ar re men sis, Rhinoceros Icptorhinus , Eqttus stenonis , 
and Mach&rodns plioctrims have been collected. 

Putting together the evidence derivable from the succession of mammalian remains 
in the scattered Pliocene fresh-water and terrestrial deposits of France, palaeontologists- 
have grouped these accumulations in the following order : 3 — ° 

Upper (Arnusian, Sicilian). Arranged in what appears to he the descending order, 
the newest deposits belonging to this stage are those of Sainzelles (Puy), rather 
earlier than which.come the famous gravels of Perrier. Still older are the upper 
parts of the fluvio-lacustrine beds of Montpellier, the upper portion of the 
volcanic group ot Coupet, the deposits of Vialette (near Le Puy), the fiuviatile 
clays and sands of Ghaguy (SaOne), and the Mastodon sands of Le Puy. 

In this stage Hipparion disappears and is replaced by Eqnus stenonis 
Rhtnoceros etruscus succeeds R. hpturhinas. The proboscidea are represented 
by the last of the European mastodons, M. arrernen.sis and M. borsoni. Mephas 
mendionalis, the great southern elephant and precursor of the mammoth is 
found in the valley of the Sa6ne and ranges into Italy. It is in the Val dVtrno 
that the mammalian fauna of this stage is most typically displayed (p. 1293). 

Middle (Astian). Here come the grey, siliceous, liiivio-hicimr.rine sands of Rous- 


1 See especially H. F. Osborn, Ann. New York Acad. ScL xiii. (1900) t>. 30 from 
which this summary is taken. 
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sillon 1 (25 metres), containing a fauna like that of the Montpellier deposits, of 
which the lower portion', consisting of yellow marine sands (50 nn ! :>■ 

in this stage. Here also are grouped the fluviatile deposits of I vr; ■ : :! i- 

calcareous tuff of Meximieux (with its almndant flora presenting 1 l./ ,■■■' 
those of the Canary Islands and Mongolia), and the sands of Trevonx (Saone), 
containing Vinparus, Mela n apsis, Pahrory.r, Rhinoceros leptorhi nus, Mastodon 
arvernensis. 

In this stage characteristic species not found at! Pikenni are the Rhinoceros 
and Mastodon just named, together with Tapirns arrernensis and Ursus areer- 
uensis. Forms having affinities to some of those found in the Messinian or 
Pikermi deposits are Hipparion, Pala-oryx and Hytrnaretos , the Asiatic apes 
Th>lid",.,Hhi r.'s and Beninopithecus ; the African antelopes, Pahvuryx cordieri 
and P. in'tidun. 

Lower. The terrestrial mammals of the Plaisancian stage are best displayed in the 
lignites of Casino (Tuscany), where are found Hipparion , Pas eryntan thins, 

Ant dope Masson i, Tapints j orisons, BeninopitJtecus vumsjiessvianns and other 
forms. The Pikermi deposits classed by some writers as Miocene are by others 
placed at the base of the Pliocene series (Messinian) (p. 1294). With them may 
be classed the ossiferous breccias of Mont Lcberon and Cucuron (Vaucluse), and 
the Eppelsheim gravels near Darmstadt. 

In this stage distinctive mammalian types are PHohylubates (Eppelsheim), 
llystrix ( Pikermi), PIiohyrax[ Samos), Hipparion gracile. . I cerathcriim ineisirum 
of Eppelsheim succeeds J, tetruductylum of Sansan ; Rhinoceros Behlciermuehcri 
may la* a, large successor of R. sansaniensis: U. Uojdfussi (Eppelsheim) a 
successor of R. hraehypus (Drive St. Alban). Irinotherimn giganteum replaces 
I), bararicvni. The mammalia show a marked evolution beyond the Upper 
Miocene types. 

Italy.—As the Pliocene series is traced eastwards into Italy its lacustrine intercala¬ 
tions disappear and it becomes mainly a marine formation, which is so amply developed 
there that it might be taken as typical for the rest of Europe. Along both sides of the 
chain of the Apennines it forms a range of low hills, and has been named from that 
circumstance the ££ sub-Apennine scries,” In the Ligurian region, according to C. 
Mayer, it consists of the following groups in ascending order : 1, Messiniarf 2 ( = Zanclean 
of Seguenza), composed of (a) marls, conglomerates (the torrential debris of the streams 
from the adjacent mountains), and molasse (65 feet), with Cerithium pictum, C. 
rvbighumm , Vcnm muliilamella, Pecten cristatus, TuxrifeJ/a communis, T. subangulatu ; 
( b ) gypsiferous marls, limestones, dolomites (320 feet, Congeria group), traceable along 
the range of the Apennines as far as Girgenti in Sicily by its well-known gypsum and 
sulphur zone, and containing TurritcUa subangulata, Natica heliema , PI eurotom a 
dimiditita, Congeria simplex, 0. rostriformis , &e. ; (c) gravels and yellow marls, with 
beds of lignite (upwards of 300 feet)- To the Messinian group belong the conglomerates, 
tripoli deposits (with land plants, insects, fishes, &e.) of Leghorn, and the lacustrine 
deposits with land-plants (palms, &c.) of Pavia and of Sinigaglia on the Adriatic, 2, 
Astian, composed, at the foot of the Ligurian Apennines, of two groups, (a) blue marls 
with Jkntalium sexangulare, Turritdla, communis , T. tom at a , M it rex trun cuius, Natica 
millepunctata, &c. ; (b) yellow sands with few fossils (300 feet and more). 3 More 
recently Professor Sacco has estimated the whole series in the central portion of the 
northern Apennines to have a thickness of nearly 1500 feet, which he groups as in the 
subjoined table : 4 — 


1 See G. Deperet, Ann . Bci. UioL 1885 ; “ Les Animaux Pliocenes du Roussillon,” Mem. 

Soc. (iml+Franee, 1890. 

3 This stage is by some authors placed at the top of the Miocene series (Pontian 
.stage). On the Italian Pliocene see the paper by G. De Stefani cited p. 1271. 

:l C. Mayer, P>. B. O. E (3), v. 292. 

4 F. Sacco, ‘ II Bacino Terziario del Piemonte,’ Milan, 1889. See also De Stefani, 
A tti. Soc, Tosc. Bci. Nat. 1876-84. 
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Villaf ranch ian 
(100 metres). 

Astian 

(100 metres). 

Plaisancian 
(150 metres). 


Messinian 
(100 metres). 


j Flu'vio-laeustrine alluvial sands, marls, clays, and conglomerates, 
•, with shells indicating a warm, moist climate, Rhinoceros 
[ etruscus, Mastodon arcernensis , &c. 

f Yellow sands and gravels, rich in littoral, marine or estuarine 
fossils. 

f Marls and sandy clays with abundant marine fossils, from one- 
( third to one-half of the shells belonging to living species. 
''Sandy and clayey marls with seams of gypsum and limestone 
marking alternations of brackish-water and marine conditions. 
The shells include species of Dreissensitt, Adnata, Cyrena , 
Heritodouta , Melania, Melanopsis, Jlydrohia, &c. Some of 
the marls are full of leaves {Thuja, Phragmites , Myrica, 
Quercus, Castanea, Fag us, Ulmus, Ficus, Liquidambar, 
v Lavrus, Sassafras, Cinnamomum, Ilhamnus, &c.). 


At Rome the younger Pliocene series is well seen, having at its base a blue 
pteropod marl containing Pccten rhrnilosus, P. cristatus, Kassa semistriata, Dental turn 
elephantinum, &e., succeeded by yellow sands (Astian of Monte Mario), with Pccfcn 
latissinius, P. Jlctbclliformis, P. jacobmus, Cardinal rusticnm, Anomia ephippium , 
Cyprina islandiea . Higher still come sands, gravels, and lacustrine clays, containing 
Elephas meridionaUs or antiquits , PJiinoccros mcgaiddnus, Hippopotamus major, 
Equus stenonis, Bus scrofa, Ccrvus elaphus, Bos primigmms, wolf, fox, brow# bear, 
hyseua, lion, lynx, wild cat, &c. An interesting feature of these deposits is presented 
by the’evidence of contemporaneous and increasingly vigorous volcanic action which 
they display. The blue clay at the base was probably laid down in a sea of some little 
depth, but it was followed by sandy and gravelly detritus and by layers of volcanic 
tuff, all of which were accumulated in shallower Tvater still connected with the sea, as is 
shown by the occurrence of abundant shells of Pectunculus, &c. Among the clastic 
sediments volcanic minerals, particularly augite and leucite, are abundant, and the tuffs 
are full of lumps of dark pumice and lapilli. Subsequent brackish-water conditions 
are indicated by the enclosed shells, and in the upper parts of the series land and fresh¬ 
water species show that the sea-floor had now been raised into land. Thus, like 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Bolsena, the Latian volcanoes began with submarine eruptions, 
and gradually bnilt up their structure on an upraised sea-floor of volcanic material. 1 

In Sicily a similar threefold grouping has been made by Seguenza, who has traced 
the same arrangement throughout a large part of the mainland. The lowest group, 
named by him Zanclean, consists of marls and light-coloured limestones. The 
Plaisancian follows in a group of blue clays or marls, while the succeeding Astian con¬ 
sists of yellow 7 sands. Of these stages the first is characterised by a fauna of which 
nearly are peculiar species, and only 85 out of 504 species, or about 17 per cent, 
belong to living forms 'which are nearly all found in the Mediterranean. Some of the 
common species of the deposit are Terebratulina caput-serpentis, Hhynchmclla bipariita, 
Dentalium triquetrum, Pccten ( Janirai) fiaibelliformis, Limopsis aurita , Ffuetdana dilatata, 
N . striata, Modiola plmscolina. Tropical genera are well represented among the shells of 
the Italian older Pliocene beds, while some of the still living Mediterranean genera occur 
there more abundantly, or in larger forms than on the present sea-bottom. The newer 
Pliocene deposits attain in Sicily a thickness of 2000 feet or more, rising to a height of 
nearly 4000 feet above the present sea-level, and covering nearly half of the island. To 
this series, though possibly it should he regarded as, at least in part, Pleistocene, is 
assigned a yellowish limestone, sometimes remarkably massive and compact, and 700 or 
800 feet thick, yet full of living species of Mediterranean shells, some of which even 

1 The latest and fullest account of the geology of the Roman Gampagna and of its 
abundant younger Pliocene fauna will be found in Professor A. Portis’ ‘ Contribuzioni alia 
Storia Fisica del Bacino di Roma,’ vol. i. (1893), vol. ii. (1896), Part vi. in Boll. Soc. Geol. 
Iial. xix. (1900), Fasc. 1. The volcanic geology of the northern Apennines is discussed by 
C. De Stefani, Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. x. (1891), pp. 449-555. 
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retain their colour, and a part of their animal matter. As above remarked, it was 
during the accumulation of the Pliocene strata that the later volcanic history of Italy 
began, the first stages being submarine eruptions, which were followed by the piling-up 
of the present sub-aerial cones upon the upraised Pliocene sea-bottom. 

There is distinct evidence of a lowering of the climate of Southern Europe during* 
the deposition of the Italian Pliocene series. Not only did many of the distinctively 
southern types of shells gradually disappear from the Mediterranean, but others of 
markedly northern character, such as species of Astarte, took their place. The Italian 
Pliocene deposits, while chiefly of marine origin, contain also among their higher mem¬ 
bers lacustrine or fluviatile strata, in which remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna 
have been preserved. In the upper part of the valley of the Arno an accumulation of 
lacustrine beds attains a depth of 750 feet. The older portion consists of blue clays 
and lignites, with the abundant vegetation above referred to (p. 1275). The upper 200 
feet consist of sands and a conglomerate (“ sansino ”), and have yielded numerous 
remains of mammals, - including Macacus Jlorcnthms, Mastodon, ( Tetralophodon) 
arvernensis, Elephas meridionalis , Rhinoceros etrusms , Hippopotamus amphibms {major), 
Hyama (3 sp.), Fells (3 sp.), Ursus etruseus , Machserodus (3 sp.), Equus stenonis , Bos 
etrascus, Ccrvus (5 sp.), Palxoryx, Pcdmoreas, Castor , Hystrix, Lepus arvieola A 
These strata are sometimes grouped as a higher zone of the Pliocene series under the 
name 0 Arnusian. 1 2 * 4 

Germany. —The absence of marine Pliocene formations in Germany has been already 
referred to. Among the lacustrine and fluviatile deposits of the period, however, 
numerous remains of the terrestrial flora and fauna have been preserved. One of 
the most celebrated localities for the discovery of these remains lies in the Mainz basin, 
where at Eppelshcim, near Worms, above the Miocene beds, described on p. 1268, a group 
of sands and gravels with lignite (Enochensand), from 20 to 30 feet thick, has yielded a 
considerable number of mammalian bones. Among these the Dmotherium gigantcuni 
occurs, showing the long survival of this animal in Central Europe ; also Mastodon 
angustidens , Rhinoceros incisivns, and other species, Hipparion gracile , several species 
of Sus, five or more of Cenms , some of Fcl/is, with Machserodus and Uryopithecus. 

Interesting collections of the terrestrial fauna of the period have been preserved in 
the calcareous tuffs of mineral springs in different parts of Germany. Besides numer¬ 
ous remains of land-plants, large numbers of land and fresh-water shells have been 
obtained from these deposits, which in some cases point to a colder climate than now 
exists. In the Franconian All), for instance, the occurrence of alpine and northern 
European forms of land-shells {Patnla solaria , Clausilia densestriata , C. filogra.na , 
Helix vidua , Pupa pagodula, Isthmia costnlata) has been noted. The mammals include 
many extinct as well as some still living forms ( Elcphas anfiq'uus, Rhinoceros Merkii , 
Sus scro/a, Cervus elaplms , Capreolus caprea , Bos primiyeuius, Equus cabcdlus, Ursus 
speSens, Metes mdgaris , Hyaena spehea)B 

Vienna Basin. —In consecutive conformable order above the Miocene strata described 
on p. 1268, come the highest Tertiary beds of this area, referred to the Pliocene period. 
The lowest group of strata is known by the name of the “Congeria stage,” from the 
abundance of the molluscan genus Congeria, 4 (Fig. 485). Higher up comes the 


1 C. J. Forsyth Major, Q. J. <V. S. xli. (1885), p. 1. 

2 Mr. G. Reid suggests that the lignite deposits of the Val d’Arno (with Tapirus) may 
be much older than the rest of the lacustrine strata (with Mastodon and Elcphas). A large 
proportion of the plants in them is extinct, and the tapir is the only animal whose remains- 
are fountain them. They may possibly be even Miocene. 

F. von Sandberger, ‘ Land und Siisswasser Conchylien der Vorwelt,’ 1875, p. 936 < 
Sitzb. Bayer, jihad, xxiii. (1893) Heft 1 ; Hellmann, Pahmntogntphka , suppl. 

4 For an account of this genus and its relation to Breissensia, consult P. Oppenheim 

I), a. C. xliii. (1891), p. 923. 
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Belvedere-sebotter or Thracian stage with, in some places, the lacustrine Levantine 
stage. The leading characters of these groups are expressed in the subjoined table :— 

2. Thracian Stage or Belvedere-Schotter—coarse fluviatile conglomerate or 
gravel and sand composed of quartz and other pebbles, yielding bones of large 
mammals, like those of Eppelsheim, Mastodon {Tetrtdophodou) longirostris, 
and Dinotherium giganteiun being especially frequent, together with species of 
Anthraeutherium , Hipjjariou, and Rhinoceros. The yellow micaceous sand, 
forming the lower member of the stage, contains in its more compact portions 
abundant terrestrial leaves, silieifled tree-trunks and-shells of Unio. These 
strata resemble part of the alluvia of a large river. Their name is taken from 
tlie Belvedere in Vienna, where they are well developed. In some parts of the 
Vienna basin the Congeria stage is immediately overlain by fresh-water lime¬ 
stones with Helix and Planorbis, which have been called the Levautine 
stage. This lacustrine facies attains a much greater development in Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Rontnania. 

1. Congeria Stage (Inzer s dor f Tegel)—a tolerably pure clay reaching a depth 
of often more than 300 feet. This deposit, the youngest Tertiary layer that is 
widely distributed over the Vienna basin, points to contiuuedjmd general sub¬ 
mergence. The facies of its fossils, however, shows that the water no longer 
communicated freely with the open sea, but, like the corresponding strata in 
the Mediterranean region, seems rather to have partaken of a brackish or 
Caspian character. Among the conspicuous mollusks are Congeri" .^obglnbosn. 

C. Partsehi, C. triangularis , C. spathalata, C. Czjzeld , Cardium c><n.»id 1 n.ufn, 

C. ope dam, C. cojijtingeus , Unio.atams, U. moramcus. Afelmwpsis martinuma, 

J f. imprcssa, 3f. rindobonensis, 31. Bwuei. The imimmah include Mastodon 
(Tc(rttln/tJ/odon) longirostris, 31. {Trilojdmdon) r.ng-t.did.Dinotherium 
giganteum, Aeeratherium ineisieum , Hipparion graeile, antelope, pig, 

3lachterodus eultridens, Ictitherium ( Hyaena) hipporiunvm. The flora in¬ 
cludes, among other plants, conifers of the genera Dlyptostrobus. fyqunin. and 
Pinus, also species of birch, alder, oak, beech, chestnut, hornbeam, iiouid- 
ambar, plane, willow, poplar, laurel, cinnamon, buckthorn, \vi:h the Asiatic 
genus Par rot ia, the Australian proteaceous llakea (Fig. 478), and the extinct 
tamarind-like Podogunium. , , 

In other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire interesting evidence exists of the 
gradual uprise of the sea-lioor during later Tertiary time and the isolation of detached 
areas of sea, so that the south-east of Europe must then have presented some resem¬ 
blance to the great Aralo-Oaspian depression of the present time. The Congerian stage 
brings before us the picture of an isolated gulf gradually freshening, like the modern 
Caspian, by the inpouring of rivers ; hut on both sides of the Carpathian range there 
were bays nearly cut off from the main body of water, and exposed to so copious an 
evaporation without counterbalancing inflow that their salt was deposited over the 
bottom. Of the Transylvanian localities, on the south side of the mountains, the most 
remarkable is Parajd, where a mass of rock-salt has been accumulated, having a 
maximum of 7550 feet in length, 5576 feet in breadth, and 590 feet in depth, and 
estimated to contain upwards of 10,595 millions of cubic feet. On the northern flank 
of the Carpathian Mountains, near Cracow, lie the famous and extensive salt-works of 
Wieliczka, with their massive beds of pure and impure rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite, 
some of the strata being full of fossils characteristic of the upper zones of the Vienna 
basin. 

The south-east of Europe, during later Tertiary time, was the scene of abundant 
volcanic action, and the outpourings of trachyte, rhyolite, basalt, and tuff were especially 
abundant over the low districts to the south of the Carpathian chain. 

Greece.—A remarkable series of mammalian remains brought t'o light from certain 
hard red clays alternating with gravels at Pikermi, between Athens and Marathon, was 
carefully worked out by M. Gandry. 1 The deposit in which these remains lie lias since 


1 ‘ Animaux fossiles et Geologie Ae l’Attique,’ 4to, 1862, with volume of plates ; B. R. 
/r. F. xiv. (1885-86), p. 288. See also Roth and Wagner, Abhandl. Bayer. A had. vii. 
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been ascertained to be widely distributed in Attica. Mr. Smith Woodward lias 
recognised it in Northern Euboea, 60 miles to the north of Pikermi, containing there 
similar fossils. He describes the red marl or clay as sometimes full of land and fresh¬ 
water shells, and the bones as lying in great confusion, whole specimens and splintered 
bones being huddled together on successive platforms. Since many of the bones, such 
as those of the feet and limbs, are still in their natural positions, and were obviously 
held together by ligaments when they were buried, he infers that the animals were 
hurried by torrential floods through thickets or tree-obstructed water-courses before 
being finally entombed, and that accompanying stones in rapid motion may have been 
partly instrumental in the fracturing of the bones. The fauna here disinterred includes 
a monkey ( Mesopithccus ) intermediate between the living Semnopithccus of Asia and the 
Macaques. The carnivores are represented by Simoeyon , Mustcla , Promephitis, Icti- 
thcrium —a genus allied to the modern civet— Hysmictzs , Hymna, Mackserodus , and 
several species of Fells; the rodents by Hystrix, allied to the common porcupine ; the 



Mg. 4S7.—Helladotherium Duvernoyi, Gaudry 

edentates by the gigantic A ncylotherium ; the proboscideans by Mastodon and Dino- 
therinm ; the perissodactyle ungulates by Rhinoceros (several species), Aceratherium, 
Lcptodon, Ilipparion ; the artiodactyle ungulates by a gigantic wild boar ( Sics eryrnan- 
thius), Camelopardalis, of the same size as the living giraffe, IT.edladotheriimi —a form 
between the giraffe and the antelopes, three species of true antelope, Palmtragits —an 
antelope-like animal, Palmoryx , somewhat like the living African gemsbok, and Palmoreas, 
allied to the African eland anil the gazelles, Gazella —a true gazelle, and Dremotherium , 
probably a hornless ruminant like the living chevrotains. A few remains of birds have 
also been met with, including a Phasianus, related to a pheasant, a Gallus, smaller than 
our common domestic fowl, a Grus , closely related to the living crane ; also bones of a 
tortoise ( Testudo ) and a saurian ( Far anus). This fauna is remarkable for the extra¬ 
ordinary abundance of its ruminants, the colossal size of many of the forms, such as the 
giraffe and Ilelladotherium, the singular rarity of the smaller mammals, the marked 
African facies which runs through the whole series, and the number of transitional 

(1854). T. Fuchs, Benksch. Akad. Wien, xxxviii. (1877) 2 e Abtheil, p. 1 ; Bull. Com. 
Geol. dial. ix. (1878), p. 110. W. T. Blanford, Address, Geol. Sect. Brit. Assoc. 1884. W. 
Dames (Z.J). U. G. xxxvi. 1883, p. 9) has added a species of Germs and one of Mm to the 
previously known Pikermi forms. Further collections have recently been made by Mr. A. 
Smith Woodward for the British Museum (Geol. May. 1901, p. 431), but without adding 
materially to the number of forms previously known, though much new information has 
been obtained by him in regard to the species already described. 
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types which it contains. Out of the 31 genera of mammals which M. Gaudry obtained; 
22 are extinct. The Pikermi beds have been classed as Upper Miocene, but the occurrence 
of characteristic marine Pliocene species of shells below them {Ped.cn benedictus, 
Spondylus gmderopus, Ostrea lamellosa , 0. undata) justifies their being placed in a later 
stage of the Tertiary series. They are shown by Fuchs to form part of the Pliocene 
series of Attica, and lie in the highest part of that series. 

Samos. —In an irregular deposit of gravels, sandstones, and marls in the island of 
Samos, Dr. Forsyth Major has discovered a large assemblage of vertebrate remains of 

an age similar to that of the Pikermi strata. 
Among the fossils obtained by him are many 
of the same species as are found at the Greek 
locality, such as Promephitis Lartcti, Mastcla 
palseattiea, Lycymia Ghmrctis, Ietitheriimn 
robust-urn, 1. hipparionum, Aneylotherium 
Pentelici, Mastodon Pentelid, Ilhinoccros 
pachygnathus , Hipparkm mcditerraneim , Pus 
crymanthius; seven antelopes, Palmoreas 
Linder may eri, Garxlla brevicornis , Palmryx 
Pallasii, and two others. Besides these, 
there are some half-dozen antelopes of^Vfrican 
types, and true edentates, 0?ijete?'opus Gandryi, 
Palmmanis JS T eas , a new genus of gigantic ruminants, Samotlierlum, belonging to the 
family of the giraffes, and recalling the Helladotherium of Pikermi, and an ostrich 
{Struthio Karathcodoris). 1 

India. —Not less important than the massive Pliocene accumulations of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin, are those which have been found in Sind, the Punjab, and other north- 



Fig. 48S.—Head of Machioerodus, the sabre- 
toothed Tiger, reduced. 



Fig. 4S9.—Sivatherium giganteiun, Falc, reduced. 

A gigantic ungulate allied to the giraffes and antelopes, having two pairs of horns ; Siwalik beds 

of India. 

western tracts of India. In Sind, the noteworthy fact has been made out by £he Indian 
Geological Survey that, from the Upper Cretaceous to the Pliocene beds, the whole suc¬ 
cession of strata, with some local exceptions, is conformable and continuous ; yet contains 


Com.pt. rend. 31st Dec. 1888 ; 1891, pp. 608, 708. 
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evidence of alternations of marine and terrestrial conditions, the latest marine inter¬ 
calations being of Miocene date. The upper division of the Manchhar group (p. 1272) 
is not improbably referable to the Pliocene period. It consists of clays, sandstones, and 
conglomerate, 5000 feet thick, which have yielded some indeterminable fragmentary 
bones. Similar strata cover a vast area in the Punjab. They are admirably exposed in 
the long range of hills termed the Sub-Himalayas, which from the Brahmaputra to the 
Jhelum, a distance of 1500 miles, flank the main chain, and consist chiefly of soft 
massive sandstone, disposed in two parallel lines of ridge, having a steep southerly face 
and a more gentle northerly slope, and separated by a broad flat valley. These strata 
comprise what has been termed the Siwalik group—an accumulation of subaerial or 
fresh-water strata, the thickness of which has been estimated at 14,000 feet in the north¬ 
west Punjab, and at least 1500 feet in the Siwalik hills. Its component clays, sand¬ 
stones, and conglomerates have been deposited by great rivers, which appear to have 
flowed from the Himalayan chain by the same outlets as their modem representatives. 
These deposits vary according to their position relatively to the great rivers. They have 
been involved in the last colossal movements whereby the Himalayas have been up- 
heaved, yet their structure shows that the same distribution of the water-courses has 
been maintained as existed before the disturbance. In this instance, as in that of the 
Green River through the Uinta range in western America, the inference seems to be 
legitinflkte that the elevation of the mountains must have proceeded so slowly that the 
erosion by the rivers kept pace with it, and the'positions of the valleys were therefore 
not sensibly changed (see p. 1375). 

The Siwalik fauna includes a few mollusks, some, if not all, of which are identical 
with living species, such as the land-snail Rid wilts insalaris, a species wlucli at the 
present day ranges from Africa to Burma, and the two common Indian river-snails 
Fknparus bmgalcnsis and FI dissimilis, besides species of Melania , Ampullaria, and 
Unio. But the main part of the fauna consists of mammalia comprising 71 species that 
can be assigned to 39 living genera and 37 species belonging to 25 genera that are now 
extinct. The vertebrate part of this fauna, so far as known, is shown in the subjoined 
table, the existing genera being marked with an asterisk : 1 — 

Mammalia.—P rimates.— Troglodytes* 1 sp. ; Sim Lap 1 ; San nopithccus, v 1 ; 

Macacos* 1 ; Cynoirnhui >!*,* 2. 

Carnivora.— Mustxlo* I ; AMMoora / 2; Mellicorudon, 1 ; Luf/ra,* 3; 

Hyienodtm , 1 : Urstts* 1 ; Hywnarctos, 3 ; Can is,* 2 ; Amphicyon, 1 ; 

Vires ra* 2 ; Ilytvna* 4 ; LcpUtymna,, 1 ; Hy mulct is, 1 ; JEHaropsis, 1 ; JEhtro- 

gede, 1 ; Pel is, * 5 ; Macluvrodus, 2. 

Ihoboscidea.— El ep Juts,* 6 ( Euelepkas,* 1 ; Loxodon ,* 1 ; Stegodon , 4) ; 

Mastodon , 5 ; Ditto!heritor) , 1. 

Ungulata.— Chalicothedum, 1 ; Rhinoceros,* 3 ; Equus* 1 ; Hipparion , 2 ; 

Hippopotamus* 1 ; Tetraconodon, 1 ; Sits* 5 ; Hippnhyas , 2; Saniiheriiun, 1; 

Merycnpolatn us, 3 ; Cere us,* 3 ; Dorcatherimn , 2 ; Drag ulus* 1 ; Moschtts,* 1 ; 

Dalmotneryx, 1; <J - - • 1 .■■■' 1; Ifelhidotheriam , 1; if.' ?'■ V ,W ■■/...2: 

Simthenim, 1; .! ■.■'•*/*.■ 1; (lazetla* 1; (Johns,* \t : .\.> ! d y. i : 

Hippotr<(gas, 1 ; Oreas * ('0. 1 ; Shrjtsiceros * ('(), 1; LWI : /'"b -eg.-- 

(?), 1 ; Prohabalos* 2; Lcplobos, 1 : Disou,* 1 ; Dos, 3 ; Jliteapra, 1 ; 

Capra,* 2 ; Ores’, * I ; Camel us,* 2. 

Rodentia.— Ntmo/da,* 1 ; RHzomys* 1 ; llystrix,* 1 ; Lepus * 1. 

Av.ES. — Phalacrocoraxp 1; LvptopUlus* 1; Delect urns,* 2; Merg us,* 1 ; 

Strath io* 1. 

Reutilia.—O roeodilia.— CnmdUus,* I ; (hwktlis* 3; Rhamphosuc.ltus, 1. 

Lacertilia. — Va ratios,* 1. 

Ohclonia. — (hlossochelys , 1 ; Dcllia* 2 ; Damon ia,* 1 ; Kackuga,* 3 ; 

I lturdell a* 1 ; Etnyda,* 4 ; Trionyx,* 1 ; Chitra , 1. 

1 Falconer and Cautley, ‘Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ 1845-49. ‘Geology of India,’ 
p. 360. Blanford, Brit . J.s.soe. 1880, p. 577 ; Address, Caul. Sect. Dr it Assoc* 1884. 
Lydekker, ‘ Pakeontologia Indica, ’ ser. x. vols. i. ii. iii. ; Records Ceol. Sure. India , 1883, 
81 ; ‘Cat. Sewalik Vert. Inch Mus.’ 1885-86, and Catalogues of British Museum 
VOL. XX 2 Q 
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Pisces.— Careharios,* 1; ( h‘h 1; ClariasA 1; Hetcrobranchus, 1; 

Ghrysichthys, 1 ; Macron -,I ; /i//»/,'■■ 1 ; Arius* 1 ; Bagarivs* 1. 

In this list there is considerable resemblance to the grouping of mammalia in 
the Piker mi deposits, particularly in the preponderance of large animals, the absence or 
rarity of the smaller forms (rodents, bats, insectivores), and the marked Miocene aspect 
of certain parts of the fauna. Of the total assemblage of vertebrates found at Pikermi 
eighteen genera, or considerably more than half, have been also obtained from the 
Siwalik series, including the peculiar and characteristic Helladotherium. Mr. Blanford 
and his colleagues of the Geological Survey of India have shown that, though it has 
been classed as Miocene, the Siwalik fauna has such relations to Pliocene and recent 
forms as are found in no true Miocene fauna. 1 The large proportion of existing genera 
is the most striking feature of the assemblage. The preponderance of species 
belonging to such familiar genera as Macucus, Ursus , Elephas, Eqmts, Hippopotamus, 
Bos , Hi/strix, Mellivora , Meles , Capra , Camel us, and Fhizomys give the whole 
assemblage a singularly modern aspect. It should be added that, of the six or seven 
determinable reptiles, three are now living in northern India ; that of the birds, one is 
probably identical with the living ostrich, and that all the known land and fresh-water 
shells, with one possible exception, are of existing species. 2 3 

North America.—The existence of marine deposits referable to the Pliocene period 
has now been ascertained both on the Atlantic and Pacific borders of the Uniteif'States. 
On the eastern side of the country they stretch from the Gulf of Mexico through the 
Carolinas, and in scattered patches as far as Virginia. They are best seen in Florida, 
which appears to have been still under water during Pliocene time. Hence they have 
been classed as the Floridian series, in which have been recognised— (a) a lower group 
(Caloosahatchie, Waceamaw), and (b) an upper group, variously termed De Soto and 
Croatan. Higher still comes the Lafayette group, including the Lagrange beds, 
Orange sand, &c. Among the prevalent species of the Floridian series are Ostrca 
meridionalis, Plicatula ramosa , Feden irradians, Area lienosa, Pedunculus undatus , 
F. pectinatas , Crassatella Gibbesii , Verms latilirata, Terebra dislocata , Conus Agassizii, 
Oliva Hierata, JSfassa obsoleta, H. acuta , Crepidula fornicata. In the Waccamaw or 
older part of the series the proportion of living species is about 70 per cent, while in 
the younger or Croatan beds the proportion is more than 83 per cent. 1 * On the Pacific 
coast, owing to the greater amount of uplift in the later part of the Tertiary period, 4 a 
more ample development of Pliocene deposits has been exposed, upwards of 5000 feet 
of strata of this age being visible in the San Francisco peninsula. This enormous 
thickness of sediment, unparalleled, so far as known, among strata of this age 
elsewhere in the Hew World, is visible on the sea-cliff (720' feet high) which 
extends for a few miles south of Lake Merced. The rocks, which have there 
been tilted generally at high angles in a monoclinal fold, consist chiefly of soft 
grey sandstones and sandy shales, with frequent hard shell-beds and seams of 
pebbly conglomerate. These sediments were probably accumulated to so exceptional 
an extent as a kind 'of local or delta accumulation. At their base, which rests 
uneonformably on Mesozoic rocks, lies a band of carbonised vegetation, with cones of 

1 Some doubt rests on the horizons from which many of the described Siwalik fossils 
were obtained. If the exact positions were ascertained, it would probably be found that 
there is less commingling of Miocene and Pliocene types than appears from the lists, and 
that the older types have really, to a greater or less extent, been derived from earlier parts 
of the formation than the younger types. 

2 Blanford, Brit . Assoc. 1880, p. 578, and 1884, Address. 

3 W. H. Dali. Trans. Wagner Inst. Philadelphia , iii. Part ii. (1892), p. 215. * 

4 Pliocene fossils are reported to have been found in indurated material at heights of 
2500 feet in the Monte Diablo range, and at 5000 feet near Mount St. Elias {BulL US G. S 
No. 84, p. 271). 
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Finns insignis, which, is now found growing only at Monterey. Higher up, marine 
shells are abundant, a large proportion belonging to still living species, such as Chionc 
succinta , Area schizotoma, Myttins edulis , Vencricarclia ventricosa, Solen sicarius , 
Siliqua p alula, Nassa fossata , N. onendica , Purpura crispata , Maconut nasuta , JJ/. 
edulis. A stratum full of tree-trunks lies about the middle of the series, but marine 
shells are found above it. 1 Farther south on the coast, at San Pedro, near Los Angeles, 
an important display of Pliocene strata, graduating upward into the Pleistocene 
series, has been recently studied by Messrs. Arnold. The Pliocene portion of the 
section appears to vary from 50 to ISO feet in thickness. It consists of brown 
argillaceous sandstones, containing Thyasim ( Cryptodon) bisecta, Pedcn eaurimis, P. 
hericeus, P. expansus, Lucina acutilineata, Panomya ampla, Natica clausa , several 
species of Trophon and northern Plmrotomidee —the whole fauna containing 12 per cent 
of extinct species, and presenting a general resemblance to that which is living now at 
a depth of 20 to 50 fathoms off the coast at San Pedro. 2 3 Marine Pliocene deposits 
appear to be but poorly represented north of California, until we reach Alaska, where 
their presence has been recognised. 2 

In the interior of the continent no corresponding marine formations are found, but 
the series of subaerial, lacustrine, and fiuviatile deposits of the previous Tertiary periods 
is continued. Two horizons have been recognised among these deposits which are 
referred to the Pliocene period. What is regarded as the older group (Palo Duro or 
Goodnight beds) is found in Texas, lying unconformably on a part of the Loup Fork 
series (p. 1273). It contains a fauna which, except for the presence of Equus, corresponds 
with that of the later Loup Fork beds, which, as already stated, may perhaps be 
Pliocene. Among the scanty remains are those of a rhinoceros ( Aphelops) and a 
number of horses ( Protoliippus , Pliohippus, Equus). Of later date are the lacustrine 
clays and sands (150 to 200 feet thick) of western Texas and part of Oklahama, known 
as the Blanco stage. These have yielded the carnivores Canimavtes , Borophagus, and 
Ed is; the edentate Meg along x; the proboscidians Bibelodon and Tetmbelodon ; three 
species of Equus ; and the camel Plia-uchenia. 4 

Australia.-—In Hew South Wales, during what are supposed to correspond with 
the later Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene periods, the land appears to have been 
gradually rising and to have been exposed to prolonged denudation and, in the Middle 
Pliocene period, to great volcanic activity. Hence successive fiuviatile terraces were 
formed and eroded in the valleys, and were in many cases buried under great streams 
oflava. It is in these buried river-beds that the “ deep-leads” lie, from which such large 
quantities of gold have been obtained. They have preserved with wonderful perfection 
remains of the flora and fauna of the period. Among the plants are large trunks, 
branches, and fruits of trees, and also ferns. With these are associated fresh-water shells, 
traces of beetles, and bones of a number of extinct marsupials, some of which were 
distinguished by their great size. One of the most abundant and remarkable of these 
creatures was the Eiprotodon , which attained the bulk of a rhinoceros or hippopotamus. 
Another is the Nototherinm, probably somewhat like a large tapir, of which three 
species have been named. An extinct gigantic kangaroo (Macropus Titan) had a skull 
twice as long as that of the largest living species. There were also wombats ( Phaseolomys ), 
and a marsupial lion ( Thylaeolco ), with the marsupial hyaena ( Thylaeinus ), and Sarco- 


1 A. C. Lawson, “ The Post-Pliocene Diastrophism of the Coast of Southern California,” 

•j Bull. (hoi. Univ. California , i. No. 4 (1893), p. 142. Other writers regard the upper part 

of the Metced series as probably Pleistocene (G. H. Ashley, Proc. Calif or n. Acad. Sci. v. 
(1895), p. 312). 

2 D. and R. Arnold, Journ. (hoi. x. (1902), p. 117. 

3 W, H. Dali and G. D. Harris, Bull. U.S. C. S. No. 84 (1892), p. 232 and map. 

4 W. D. Matthew, Bull. Amer. Mns. Nat. Hist. xii. (1899), p. 75. 
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2 >hi/.us or “ devil,” wliioli still live in Tasmauia. To these may be added the JDromornis 
—a large bird represented now by tbe emu. 1 

In Victoria a younger Tertiary series overlies tire older volcanic rocks referred to on 
]). 1274, and is likewise associated with newer volcanic ejections. It includes both 
marine and fluviatile deposits. The marine group, with species of Trigoma , Haliotis, 
Ceritldwn , Walclheimia, &c., is found up to heights of 1000 feet above sea-level. The 
fluviatile deposits, besides auriferous gravels, include also beds of lignite with abundant 
remains of terrestrial vegetation, and have yielded remains of DLprotodon , Phciseolotngs, 
Thylacoleo , Macropus , Procoptodon , Dasyurus, Sypsiprimnus , Canis clinyo , &c. "Vast 
sheets of basaltic and doleritic lavas have overspread the plains and tilled up the 
Pliocene river-beds. 2 

In Queensland the presence of Tertiary rocks is inferred rather than proved. But 
from the similarity of the volcanic rocks of that colony to those of Victoria and New 
.South Wales, it is believed that the older and newer volcanic groups which have been 
established are likewise of Tertiary aged 5 

New Zealand.—Deposits referable to the Pliocene division of the geological record 
play an important part in the geology and industrial development of New Zealand. 
According to Sir J. Hector, they belong to a time when the land was much more 
•extensive than it now is, and when in the North Island volcanic action reached its 
•greatest activity. They constitute the Wanganui system of Captain Hutton.^ Irom 
70 to 90 per cent of their mollusca are of still living species. In addition to this large 
percentage, the formation may be recognised by Trophon expans us, Pleurotoma wan- 
-gaiiuiensis, Trochus conicus, Dciitaliuni nanuni, Meretrix assimihs, Ostrca corrugatcc , 
Trochocyatlius quinarius , Flabcllum rugulosum. In the South Island the Pliocene 
.strata are to a large extent unfossiliferous gravels, such as those of the Canterbury 
Plains and the Monteri Hills, in Nelson, which were derived from the mountainous 
interior. That considerable terrestrial disturbance took place during and subsequent 
to the deposit of the Pliocene series is shown by the disturbed and elevated positions 
of the beds in some places. Here and there the marine strata have been raised to a 
height of 300 feet (near Napier to more than 2000 feet) above the sea without dis¬ 
turbance of their horizontal position ; but elsewhere they have been completely over¬ 
turned. The economic importance of these deposits arises mainly from their yielding 
the richest supplies of alluvial gold. 4 


Part Y. Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. 

This portion of the Geological Record includes the various superficial 
deposits in which nearly all the mollusca are of still living species. It is 
usually subdivided into two series : (1) an older group of deposits in 
which many of the mammals are of extinct species,—to this group the 
names Pleistocene, Post-Pliocene, and Diluvial have been given \ and (2) 
a later series, wherein the mammals are all, or nearly all, of still living 
species, to which the names Recent, Alluvial, and Human have been 
assigned. These subdivisions, however, are confessedly very artificial, 
and it is often exceedingly difficult to draw any line between them. The 
names assigned to them also are not free from objection. The epithet 

1 C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ Sydney, 1882. * 

2 R. A. F. Murray,/Geology of Victoria,’ p. 113. 

3 These volcanic accumulations are extensive and of great interest. They .have been 
described by Mr. R. L. Jack in the ‘Geology and Palaeontology of Queensland,’ chap. xxxv. 

4 Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 26 ; Hutton, Q t J. (J. S. 1885, p. 211. 
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“ human,” for example, is not strictly applicable only to the later series 
of deposits, for it is quite certain that man coexisted with the fauna of 
the Pleistocene series. 

In Europe and North America a tolerably sharp demarcation can 
usually be made between the Pliocene formations and those now to be 
described. The Crag deposits of the south-east of England, as we have 
seen, show traces of a gradual lowering of the temperature during later 
Pliocene times, and the same fact is indicated by the Pliocene fauna and 
flora on the Continent even in the Mediterranean basin. This change 
of climate continued until at last thoroughly Arctic conditions prevailed, 
under which the oldest of the Post-Tertiary or Pleistocene deposits were 
accumulated in northern and central Europe, and in Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. 

It is hardly possible to arrange the Post-Tertiary accumulations in a 
strict chronological order, because we have no means of deciding, in 
many cases, their relative antiquity, seeing that as a rule they occur in 
scattered areas, and not clearly superposed on each other. The order in 
which they are classified has often been determined by theoretical con 7 
siderations, which are always subject to revision. In the glaciated regions 
of the northern hemisphere the various glacial deposits are grouped as 
the older division of the series under the name of Pleistocene. Above 
them lie younger accumulations, such as river-alluvia, peat-mosses, lake- 
bottoms, cave-deposits, blown-sand, raised lacustrine and marine terraces, 
which, merging insensibly into those of the present day, are termed 
Recent or Prehistoric. 

Section i. Pleistocene or Glacial. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of the Glacial Period or Ice Age, a remarkable 
geological episode in the history of the northern hemisphere is denoted. 1 

1 No section [of ‘geological history now possesses a more voluminous literature than the 
Glacial Period, especially in Britain and North America. For general information the 
student may refer to Lyell’s ‘Antiquity of Man.’ J. Geikie’s ‘ Great Ice Age,’ ‘Prehistoric 
Europe,’ Address to Geological Section of British Association, 1889, and paper in Trans. Roy . 
Sor. Fdin. xxxvii. Parti. (1893), p. 127. J. Croll’s ‘Climate and Time,’ ‘Discussions on 
Climate and Cosmology.’ Professor Bonney’s ‘ Ice-Work, Past and Present,’ p. 189. A. Penck, 
‘ Vergletseherung der Deutsehen Alpen,’ 1882. A. Penck, E. Bruckner, and L. du Pasquier, 
“ Le Systeme Glaciaire des Alpes,” Bull. Sor. Sci. Nad, Neuchatel, xxii. 1894. A. Penck 
and E. Bruckner, ‘Die Alpen im Eiszeitalter,’ 1901, 1902 seq. J. Partsch, ‘Die Gletscher 
dor Vorzeit in den Karpathen, 1882. A. Favre, ‘Carte des Anciens Glaciers de la 

Suisse, &c.,’ Geneva, 1884. A. Baltzer, ‘Der diluviale Aargletscher,’Berne, 1896. A. 
Falsan and E. Chantre, ‘ Anciens Glaciers, &e., de la partie moyenne du Bassin du Rhone,’ 
1879, an<J for detailed descriptions, to the Quart. Journ. deal. Soc.; (teal. Mag.; Zeiisch. 
Deutseh. deal, ties.; Jahrb. Preuss. deol. Landesanst. ; deal. Form. Stockholm; Amer. 
Journ. Science; Annual Reports U.S. deal. Surv.; Bull. Amer. deal. Soc.; American 
Geologist; and Journ. deal, for the last twenty or thirty years. Some of these and other 
writings are cited on later pages. For the American literature see more particularly 
p. 1340, seq. 
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The gradual refrigeration of climate at the close of the Tertiary ages 
(p. 1278) affected the higher latitudes alike of the Old and the New 
World. Some of the northern parts both of Europe and of North 
America appear to have stood higher above sea-level than they do now. 
Evidence, indeed, has been brought forward in support of the view that 
in some regions the land must have been greatly more elevated and 
extensive during the maximum glaciation than it is now. Thus from the 
floor of the Atlantic around the coasts of Scandinavia, the Faroe and 
British Isles, dead littoral shells have been dredged up in depths of 
between 100 and 300 metres, and the conclusion has been drawn from 
them that the general level of the sea-bottom at the time when these 
mollusks lived was 100 to 300 metres higher than at present. Still 
more striking, however, is the inference deduced from the distribution of 
the dead shells of the so-called Yoldia-clay over the bottom of the North 
Atlantic. These shells now live in the high Arctic seas at depths of 
from 5 to 15 fathoms, but numerous dead specimens of- them have been 
dredged from depths of from 500 to 1333 fathoms. It seems difficult 
to account for their presence by the drifting action of icebergs or of 
eoast-ice, and the only other conclusion to which they point is that which 
Brogger, Nansen, and others have adopted, that they indicate a former 
exceedingly arctic time when the surface of the lithosphere in the north¬ 
western part of the European region, whether land or sea-floor, stood at 
a height of at least 2600 metres above that which it now presents. 1 

As the cold increased the whole of the north of Europe came 
eventually to be buried under ice, which, filling up the basins of the 
Baltic and North Sea, spread over the plains even as far south as close 
to the site of London, and in Silesia and Gallicia to the 50th parallel 
of latitude. Beyond the limits reached by the northern ice-sheet, the 
climate was so arctic that snow-fields and glaciers stretched even over the 
comparatively low hills of the Lyonnais and Beaujolais in the heart of 
France. The Alps were loaded with vast snow-fields, from wdiich enormous 
glaciers descended into the plains on either side, overriding ranges of 
minor hills on their way. The Pyrenees were in like manner covered, 
while snow-fields and glaciers extended southwards for some distance over 
the Iberian peninsula. In North America also, Canada and the eastern 
States of the American Union, down to about the 40th parallel of north 
latitude, lay under the northern ice-sheet. 

The effect of the movement of the ice was necessarily to remove the 
soils and superficial deposits of the land-surface. Hence, in the areas of 
country so affected, the ground having been scraped and smoothed, the 
glacial accumulations laid down upon it usually rest abruptly, and without 
any connection, on older rocks. Considerable local differences may be 
observed in the nature and succession of the different deposits of the 

1 See the evidence on this subject fully stated by Prof. Brogger in his * Om de 
Senglaciale og Postglaciale Nivaforandringer i Kristianiafeltet,” Nary. (Jeol. Undcm'jr/., No. 
31 (1900 and 1901). Proofs of the former greater height of the land in western Europe 
and in eastern North America have long been recognised in the prolongation of fjords and 
land-valleys on the adjoining ocean-floor (ante, p. 391). 
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Glacial Period, as they are traced from district to district. It is hardly 
possible to determine, in some cases, whether certain portions of the series 
are coeval, or belong to different epochs. But the following leading facts 
have been established. First, there was a gradual increase of the cold, 
until the conditions of modern North Greenland extended as far south as 
Middlesex, Wales, the south-west of Ireland, and 50° N. lat. in Central 
Europe, and about 40° N. lat. in Eastern America. This was the cul¬ 
mination of the Ice Age,—the first or chief period of glaciation. Then 
followed an interval or interglacial period, during which the climate 
seems to have become much milder, though possibly with occasional 
returns of cold. This interlude was succeeded by another cold period, 
marked by a renewed augmentation of the snow-fields and glaciers,—a 
second period of glaciation. 

It has been maintained by some observers that as many as four or 
five distinct epochs of cold are included within the geological interval 
represented by the Pleistocene deposits. Other writers contend for the 
essential unity of the Glacial Period. The truth will probably be found 
to lie somewhere between the extreme views. As shown in the sequel 
(p. 1312), demonstrable proof has been obtained of at least one interglacial 
period ; and there may have been more than one advance cif the northern 
ice into temperate latitudes. The interval or intervals of milder climate 
must have been of such prolonged duration that southern types of plant 
and animal life were enabled to spread northward and resume their 
former habitats. 1 Eventually, however, and no doubt very gradually, 
.after episodes of increase and diminution, the ice finally retired towards 
the north, and with it went the Arctic flora and fauna that had peopled 
the plains of Europe, Canada, and New England. The existing snow- 
holds and glaciers of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and Norway in Europe 
and of the Rocky Mountains in North America are remnants of the great 
ice-sheets of the glacial period, while the Arctic plants of the mountains, 
which survive also in scattered colonies on the lower grounds, are relics 
-of the northern vegetation that once covered Europe from Norway to 
Spain. f 

The general succession of events has been the same throughout all the 
European region north of the Alps, likewise in Canada, Labrador, and 
the north-eastern States, though of course with local modifications. The 
following summary embodies the main facts in the history of the Ice Age. 
Some local details are given in subsequent pages. 

Pre-glacial Land-Surfaces.—Here and there, fragments of the 
land over which the ice-sheets of the Glacial Period settled have escaped 
the general extensive ice-abrasion of that ancient terrestrial surface, and 
have even retained relics of the forest growth that covered them. One 
of the best-known deposits in which these relics have been preserved is the 
so-called “Forest-bed group ” (p. 1286). Above that deposit, as already 
described, there is seen, here and there, on the Norfolk coast, a local or 

1 Those who wish to enter into this debated subject will find it discussed from opposite 
sides in some recent papers by T. 0. Chamberlin and G. F. Wright in the Amer* Journ . Sci. 
.(1892, 1893), with references to other authorities. 
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intermittent bed of clay containing remains of Arctic plants (Sal ix polar is , 
j Betvla nana , &e., Fig. 490), together with the little marmot-like rodent, 
known as the souslik (Sjpermojihihu). These relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation are drifted specimens, but they cannot have travelled far, and 
they probably represent a portion of the Arctic flora which had already 
found its way into the middle of England before the advent of the ice- 
sheet. Judging from the present distribution of the same plants, we may 
infer that the climate had become 20° Fahr. colder than it was during the 
time represented by the Forest bed—a difference as great as that between 
Norfolk and the North Cape at the present day. 1 

The Northern Ice-sheets.—At the base of the glacial deposits 
the solid rocks over the whole of Northern Europe and America present 
the characteristic smoothed flowing outlines produced by the grinding 
action of land-ice (p. 550). The rock-surfaces that look away from the 



a, Salix polaris, Walilenb. (3); &, Betula nana, Linn.; e, Leaf of Manic*, showing the size to which' 
it grows in more southern countries. 


quarter whence the ice moved are usually rough and weatherworn' 
(Leeseite), while those that face in that direction (Stoss-seite) are all 
ice-worn. Even on a small boss of rock or on the side of a hill, it is 
commonly not difficult to tell which way the ice flowed, by noting 
towards which point the strife run and the rough faces look. Long 
exposed, the peculiar ice-worn surface is apt to he effaced hy the disinte¬ 
grating action of the weather, though it retains its hold with extra¬ 
ordinary pertinacity. Along the fjords of Norway, tho sea-lochs of the 
west of Scotland, and the headlands of Labrador it may be seen slipping 
into the water, smooth, bare, polished, and grooved, as if the ice bad only 
recently retreated. Inland, where a protecting cover of clay or other 
superficial deposit has been newly removed, the peculiar ice-worn surface 
may be as fresh as that by the side of a modern glacier. 

From the evidence of these striated rock-surfaces and the scattered 
blocks of rock that were transported to various distances, it has been 

1 C. Reid, llortzonlal Section, No. 127 of Ueol. Survey, and “Geology of the Country 
around Cromer” (sheet 68 K), in Memoirs of Ueol. Survey, 1882. 
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ascertained that the whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and \ha 
northern part of the United States was buried under one continuous^ 
mantle of ice. In Europe the southern edge of the ice-sheet must- have 
lain to the south of Ireland, whence it passed along the line of the 
Bristol Channel, and thence across the south of England, keeping to 
the north of the valley of the Thames. The whole of the North Sea was 
filled with ice down to a line which ran somewhere between the coast of 
Essex and the present mouths of the Bhine, eastwards along the base of 
the Wesphalian hills, and round the projecting promontory of the Harz, 
whence it swung to the base of the Thuringerwald and struck eastwards 
across Saxony, keeping to the north of the Erz, Biesen, and Sudeten 
mountains ; thence across Silesia, Poland, and Gallicia by way of Lemberg, 
and circling round through Bussia by Kieff and Nijni Novgorod north¬ 
wards by the head of the Dvina to the Arctic Ocean. The total area of 
Europe thus buried under ice has been computed to have been not less 
than 770,000 square miles. 

0%ing mainly to the direction of the prevalent moisture-bearing 
winds, the snowfall was greatest towards the west and north-west, and 
in that direction the ice-sheets attained their greatest thickness. Over 
Scandinavia, which was probably entirely buried beneath the icy 
covering, it was perhaps between 6000 and 7000 feet thick when at its 
maximum. Thence the sheet spread southwards, gradually diminishing 
in thickness. But from the striae left by it on the Harz, it is computed 
to have been at least 1470 feet thick where it abutted on that ridge. 
The Scandinavian ice joined that which spread over Britain, where the 
dimensions of the sheet were likewise great. Many mountains in the 
Scottish Highlands show marks of the ice-sheet at heights of 3000 feet 
and more. If to this depth we add that of the deep lakes and fjords 
which were filled with ice, we see that the sheet may have been as much 
as 4000 or 5000 feet thick in the northern parts of Britain. 

This vast icy covering, like the Arctic and Antarctic ice-sheets of the 
present day, was in continual motion, slowly draining downwards to 
lower levels. Towards the west, its edge reached the sea, as in Green¬ 
land now, and must have advanced some distance along the sea-floor 
until it broke off into bergs that floated away northward. Towards the 
south and east it ended off upon land, and no doubt discharged copious 
streams of glacier-water over the ground in its front. In northern 
Germany, Denmark, Finland, and Scandinavia, the southern limits at 
which the ice rested a long while before retiring are indicated by long 
winding ramparts of detritus (Endmorane). In North America also, 
the southern edge of the ice-sheet is marked by similar “ terminal 
moraines,” which are well displayed from Pennsylvania to Dakota. 

The directions of movement of the ice-sheets can be followed by the 
evident (1st) of strife graven on the rocks over which the ice passed, 
and (2nd) of transported stones (“ erratic blocks ”) which can be traced 
back to their original sources. 

In Europe the great centre of dispersion for the ice-drainage was the 
table-land of Scandinavia. As shown by the rock-strife in Sweden and 
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Norway, the ice moved off that area northwards and north-eastwards across 
northern' Finland into the Arctic Ocean; westwards into the Atlantic 
Ocean, south-westwards into the basin of the North Sea; southward, 
south-westward, and south-eastward across Denmark and the low plains 
of Holland, G-ermany, and Eussia, and the basins of the Baltic, Gulf of 
Bothnia, and Gulf of Finland. The evidence of the transported stones 
coincides with that of the striation, and is often available when the latter 
is absent. 

United with the Scandinavian ice, but having an independent system 
of drainage, was the ice-sheet that covered nearly the whole of Britain. 
The rock stria? show that while it probably buried the country even 
over its highest mountain-tops, it moved outward from each chief mass 
of high ground. Thus, from the Scottish Highlands, which were the 
main gathering ground, it drained northward to join the Norwegian ice, 
and move with it in a north-westerly direction across the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. Westward it descended into the Atlantic; eastwards 
into the basin of the North Sea, to merge there also into the Scandinavian 
sheet and that which streamed off from the high grounds of the south of 
Scotland, and to move as one vast ice-field in a south-south-east direction 
across the north-east and east of England. Southwards it flowed into 
the basin of the Clyde and the Irish Sea, to unite with the streams 
moving from the south-west of Scotland and the north-west of England 
and Wales. The centre of Ireland appears also to have been an area 
from which the ice moved outwards, passing into the Atlantic on the 
one side and joining the British ice-fields on the other. 

It is when we follow the direction of the ice stria?, and see how they 
cross important hill ranges, that we can best realise the massiveness of 
the ice-sheet and its resistless movement. As it slid oft* the Scottish 
Highlands, for instance, it went across the broad plains of Perthshire, 
filling them up to a depth of at least 2000 feet, and passing across the 
range of the Ochil Hills, which at a distance of twelve miles runs 
parallel with the Highlands, and reaches a height of 2352 feet. Moun¬ 
tains of 3000 feet and more, with lakes at their feet, 600 feet deep, have 
been well ice-worn from top to bottom. It has been observed that the 
striae along the lower slopes of a hill-barrier run either parallel with the 
trend of the ground or slant up obliquely, while those on the summits 
may cross the ridge at right angles to its course, showing a differential 
movement in the great ice-sheet, the lower parts, as in a river, becoming 
embayed, and being forced to move in a direction sometimes even at a 
right angle to that of the general advance. On the lower grounds, also, 
the striae, converging from different sides, unite at last in one general 
trend as the various ice-sheets must have done when they descended 
from the high grounds on either side and coalesced into one common 
mass. This is well seen in the great central valley of Scotland Still 
more marked is the deflection of the stria? in the basin of the Moray 
Firth. Northwards they are turned in a N.N.W. direction across 
Caithness and the Orkney Islands, pointing to the influence of the more 
gigantic Scandinavian ice-sheet. On the south side of the basin they 
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run E. by S., until in the north-east of Aberdeenshire they swing north¬ 
ward under the sea. The stride that descend from the eastern and 
south-eastern Highlands bend round sharply to the N.N.E., as they 
approach the coast, with which they then run on the whole parallel, 
showing how the Scottish ice was pressed against the land by the large 
body which occupied the bed of the North Sea, and was here moving in 
a general northerly or north-westerly direction. To the south of the 
peninsula of Fife the striae begin to bend towards S.E. and continue 
that course past the Cheviot Hills into England. The great mass of ice 
which crept down the basin of the Firth of Clyde was joined by that 
which descended from the uplands of Carrick and Galloway, and the 
united stream filled up the Irish Sea and passed over the north of 
Ireland. At that time England and the north-west of France were 
probably united, so that any portion of the North Sea basin not invaded 
by land-ice would form a lake, with its outlet by the hollow through 
which the Strait of Dover has since been opened. 

Wkeu this glaciation took place the terrestrial surface of the northern 
hemisphere had acquired the main configuration which it presents to-day. 
The same ranges of hills and lines of valley which now serve to carry off 
the rainfall served then to direct the results of the snowfall seawards. 
The snow-sheds of the Ice Age probably corresponded essentially with the 
-water-sheds of the present day. Yet there is evidence that the coinci¬ 
dence between them was not always exact. In some cases the snow and 
ice accumulated to so much greater a depth on one side of a ridge than 
on the other that the flow actually passed across the ridge, and detritus 
was carried out of one basin into another. A remarkable instance of 
this kind has been observed in the north of Scotland, where so thick 
was the ice-sheet that fragments of rock from the centre of Sutherland 
have been carried up westward across the main water-parting of the 
country and have been dropped on the western side. 1 

In North America, also, abundant evidence is afforded of a northern 
ice-sheet which overrode Canada and the eastern States, southwards to 
about the 40th parallel of latitude in the valley of the Missouri. Several 
centres of dispersion have been noted from which this ice moved outward, 
chiefly in a general southerly direction, but in the middle part the ice 
streamed northward into the Arctic Ocean. The great mountain ranges 
farther south likewise nourished numerous valley glaciers, which radiated 
outwards from the high ground. Some further details regarding the 
areas covered by the ice, and the traces of glaciation are given at 
pp. 1328-134G. 

Beyond the limits of the northern ice-sheet, the European continent 
nourished snow-fields and glaciers wherever the ground was high enough 
and the snowfall heavy enough to furnish them. As already mentioned, 
the precipitation of moisture during the Ice Age, as at present, was 
greatest towards the west, and consequently in the western tracts the 
independent snow-fields and glaciers were most numerous and extensive. 
Even at the present time, the glaciers of the western part of the Alpine 
1 Peacli and Horne, Brit. 1892, p. 720. 
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chain arc larger than those farther east. At the time of the northern 
ice-sheet a similar local difference existed. The present snow-fields and 
glaciers of these mountains, large though they are, form no more than 
the mere shrunken remnants of the great mantle of snow and ice which 
then overspread Switzerland. In the Bernese Oberland, for example, 
the valleys were filled to the brim with ice, which, moving northwards, 
crossed the great plain, and actually overrode a part of the Jura 
Mountains; for huge fragments of granite and other rocks from the 
central chain of the Alps are found high on the slopes of that range of 
heights. The Rhone glacier swept westward across all the intervening 
ridges and valleys, and left its moraine-heaps in the valley of the Rhone 
where Lyons now stands. At 'the same time the high grounds of the 
Lyonnais, Beaujolais, and Auvergne (lat. 45° S.) had their glaciers. 
Others flourished on the Iberian tableland, at least as far south as the 
basin of the Douro (lat. 41°). Eastwards in corresponding latitudes 
glacier relics become scantier and disappear. The Yosges possessed a 
group of glaciers which have left behind them some beautifully perfect 
moraines. Less extensive were those of the Black Forest, Sudetengebirge, 
and Carpathians. No trace of glaciation has been detected in the Balkans. 
A similar relation between snowfall and glaciation is traceable in North 
America, but there it is the eastern area which supported the massive 
ice-sheets, while the western plateaux and mountain-ranges, which were * 
probably then, as now, comparatively arid, had only valley-glaciers. 

That the ice in its march across the land striated even the hardest 
rocks by means of the sand and stones which it pressed against them, is 
a proof that, to some extent at least, the terrestrial surface must have 
been at this time abraded and lowered in level. How far this erosion 
proceeded, or, in other words, how much of the undoubtedly enormous 
denudation everywhere visible over the glaciated parts of the northern 
hemisphere, is attributable to the actual work of land-ice, is a problem 
which may never be satisfactorily solved. There seems good ground for the 
belief that a thick cover of rotted rock—the result of ages of previous sub- 
aerial waste—lay over the surface, and that the “glacial deposits’ 7 consist in 
great measure of this material, moved and reassorted by ice and water 
(pp. 458, 552). The land, as above remarked, had the same general 
features of mountain, valley, and plain as it has now, even before the ice 
settled down upon it. But the prominences of solid rock reached by 
the ice ■were rounded off and smoothed over, the pre-glacial soils with the 
covering of weathered material were in large measure ground up and 
pushed away, the valleys were correspondingly deepened and widened, 
and the plains were strewn with ice-borne d6bris. It is obvious that 
the influence of the moving ice-sheets has been far from uniform upon 
the rocks exposed to it, this variation arising from differences in the 
powers of resistance of the rocks, on the one hand, and in the nnasss, slope, 
and grinding power of the ice on the other. Over the lowlands, as in 
Central Scotland and much of the north German plain, the rocks are 
for the most part concealed under deep glacial debris. But in the more 
undulating hilly ground, particularly in the north and north-west, the 
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ice has effected the most extraordinary abrasion. It is hardly possible, 
indeed, to describe adequately in words these regions of most intense 
glaciation. The old gneiss of Norway and Sutherlandshire, for example, 
has been so eroded, smoothed, and polished that it stands up in endless 
rounded hummocks, many of them still smooth and curved like dolphins’ 
backs, with little pools, tarns, and larger lakes lying in basins of the bare 
rock between them. Seen from a height the ground appears like a 
billowy sea of cold grey stone. The lakes, each occupying a hollow of 
erosion, seem scattered broadcast over the landscape. So enduring is 
the rock that, even after the lapse of so long an interval, it retains its 
ice-worn aspect almost as unimpaired as if the work of the glacier had 
been done only a few generations since. 1 The abundant smoothed and 
striated rock-basin lakes of the northern parts of Europe and North 
America are a striking evidence of ice-action (pp. 552, 1386). The 
phenomenon of “giants’ kettles,” characteristic of many glaciated rock- 
surfaces (p. 551), is another mark of the same process of erosion. 

Ice-crumpled and disrupted Rocks.—While the general surface 
of the land has been abraded by the ice-sheets, more yielding portions of 
the rocks have been broken off, bent back, or corrugated by the pressure 
of the advancing ice (pp. 548, 669). Huge blocks 300 yards or more 
in length have been bodily displaced and launched forward on glacial 
detritus. Such are some of the enormous masses of chalk displaced 
* and imbedded in the drift of the Cromer- cliffs, and the transported 
sheets of Lincolnshire Oolite found in Leicestershire. 2 The laminae of 
shales or slates are observed to be pushed over or crumpled in the 
direction of ice movement. Occasionally tongues of the glacial detritus 
which was simultaneously being pressed forward under the ice have 
been intruded into cracks in the strata, so as to resemble veins of 
eruptive rock. 3 

Detritus of the Ice - sheet.—Underneath the great ice-sheet, 
and probably partly incorporated in the lower portions of the ice, 4 
there accumulated a mass of earthy, sandy, and stony matter (till, 
boulder-clay, “ grundmorane,” “ moraine-prof onde,” “ older diluvium ”) 
which, pushed along and ground up, was the material wherewith the 
characteristic flowing outlines and smoothed, striated surfaces were 
produced. 5 This “ glacial drift ” spreads over the low grounds that 

3 Some of those roches movlonnees in N.W. Scotland may be of Palaeozoic age, and the 
Torridonian breccias which cover them have a singularly “glacial” aspect (Nature, August 
1880, and ante, p. 891). 

2 Mr. Pox Strangways has noticed one such sheet near Melton which measures at least 
300 yards in length by 100 in breadth, but may extend beneath the boulder-clay to a 
greater distance. Report of Geol. Sure. United Kingdom for 1892, p. 249. 

y On the disruption of the Chalk below the Till of Cromer see C. Reid on u Geology of 
Cromer,” Mem. Geot. Sure. 1882. For analogous phenomena at Mbens Klint, off the coast 
of JL)emm*k, see Johnstrup, Z. 1). G. Q. xxvi. (1874), p. 533. Compare also H. Credner, 
op. at. xxxii. (1880), p. 75. F. Wahnsohafte, op. cit. xxxiv. (1882), p. 562. 

4 Bruckner, Penck's GeograpMsche Abhnndl. Rand I. Heft 1. 

15 As above suggested, the materials of the till, at least at the beginning, may have con¬ 
sisted largely of a layer of decomposed rock due to prolonged pre-glacial disintegration. The 
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were buried under the northern ice-sheets, resting usually on surfaces 
of rock that have been worn smooth, disrupted, or crumpled by ice. It 
is not spread out, however, as a uniform sheet, but varies greatly in 
thickness and in irregularity of surface. Especially round the moun¬ 
tainous centres of dispersion, it is apt to occur in long ridges (“ drums/ 7 
or “ drumlins 77 ), which run in the general direction of the rock-striation, 
that is, in the path of the ice-movement. It may be traced up many 
valleys into the mountains, underlying the moraines of the later glacia¬ 
tion. In other valleys, it has been removed by the younger glaciers. In 
most glaciated countries the boulder-clay is not one continuous deposit, 
but may be separated into two or more distinct formations, which lie one 
on the other, and mark distinct and successive periods of time. 

In those areas which served as independent centres of dispersion for 
the ice-sheet, boulder-clay partakes largely of the local character of the 
rocks of each district where it occurs. Thus in Scotland, the clay varies 
in colour and composition as it is traced from district to district. Over 
the Carboniferous rocks it is dark, over the Old lied Sandstone^ it is 
red, over the Silurian rocks it is fawn-coloured. The material of the 
deposit is generally an earthy or stony clay, which in the lower parts is 
often exceedingly compact and tenacious. The higher portions are 
frequently loose in texture, but alternations of hard tough clay and more 
friable material may be met with in the same deposit. In general, 
boulder-clay is unstratified, its materials being irregularly and tumultu- * 
ously heaped together. But rude traces of bedding may not infrequently 
be detected, while in some cases, especially in the higher clays, distinct 
stratification or intercalated seams of sand or gravel may be observed. 

The great majority of the stones in boulder-clay are of local origin, 
not always from the immediately adjacent rocks, but from points 
within a distance of a few miles. 1 Evidence of transport can be gathered 
from the stones, for they are found in almost every case to include a pro¬ 
portion of fragments which have come from a distance. The direction 
of transport indicated by the percentage of travelled stones agrees with the 
traces of ice-movement as shown by the rock-strise. Thus, in the lower 
part of the valley of the Eirth of Forth, while most of the fragments 
are from the surrounding Carboniferous rocks, from 5 to 20 per cent 
have come eastward from the Old Ited Sandstone range of the Oehil 
Hills—a distance of 25 or 30 miles; while 2 to 5 per cent are pieces of 
the Highland rocks, which must have come from high grounds at least 
50 miles to the north-west. The farther the stones in the till have 
travelled, the smaller they usually are. As each main mass of elevated 

manner in winch the glaciers of Spitsbergen and Greenland involve and press forward and 
upward the detritus beneath them, has been described at pp. 544-1)48. That flic ire can 
override soft deposits without displacing them, has been noticed in Alaska, and a remarkable 
example of the occasional and sometimes extensive preservation of undisturbeddoose pre 
glacial deposits under the till is presented by the “Forest-bed” group, which has escaped 
for so wide a space under the Cromer cliffs, with their proofs of enormous ice movement. 

1 See R. D. Salisbury, “The Local Origin of Glacial Drift,” Juum. OeoL viih (UdM), p, 
426. This general local origin is as marked in Canada and the United States as in Mu rope. 
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ground seems to have caused the ice to move outward from it for a 
certain distance, until the stream coalesced with that descending from 
some other height, the bottom-moraine or boulder-clay, as it was pushed 
along, would doubtless take up local debris by the way, the detritus of 
each district becoming more and more ground up and mixed, until of the 
stones from remoter regions only a few harder fragments might be left. 
In cases where no prominent ridges interrupted the march of the ice- 
sheet, and where the ground was low and covered with soft loose 
deposits, blocks of hard crystal line rocks might continue to be recognis¬ 
able far from their source. Thus in the stony clay and gravel of the 
plains of Northern Germany and Holland, besides the abundant locally- 
derived detritus, fragments occur which have had an unquestionably 
northern origin. Some of the rocks of Scandinavia, Finland, and the 
Upper Baltic are of so distinctive a kind that they can be recognised in 
small pieces. The peculiar syenite of La nr wig, in the south of Norway, 
has been found abundantly in the drift of Denmark; it occurs also 
in that of Hamburg, and has been detected even in the boulder-clay 
of fchef lolderuess cliffs in Yorkshire. The well-known rhombenporphyry 
of Southern Norway has likewise been recognised at Cromer, in Holdcr- 
ness, and around Cambridge. Fragments of the Silurian rocks from 
Gothland, or from the .Russian islands Dago or Oesel, are scattered 
abundantly through the drift of the North German plain, and have been 
•met with as far as the north of Holland. Pieces of granite, gneiss, 
various schists, porphyries, and other rocks, probably from the north 
of Europe, occur in the till of Norfolk. 1 These transported fragments 
are an impressive testimony to the movements of the northern ice. No 
Scandinavian blocks have been met with in Scotland, for the Scottish 
ice was massive enough to move out into the basin of the North Sea, 
until it met the northern ice-sheet streaming down from Scandinavia, 
which was thereby kept from reaching the more northerly parts of 
England. 

The stones in boulder-clay have a characteristic form and surface. 
They are usually oblong, have one or more flat sides or “solos,” are 
smoothed or polished, and have their edges worn round (Fig. 159). 
Where they consist of a line-grained enduring rock, they are almost 
invariably striated, the stria* running on the whole with the long axis of 
the stone, though one set of scratches may be seen crossing and partially 
effacing another, which would necessarily happen as the stones shifted 
their position under the ice. These markings are precisely similar to 
those on the solid rocks underneath the boulder-clay, and have manifestly 
been produced in the same way by the mutual friction of rocks, stones, 
and grains of sand as the whole mass of dtShris was being steadily pushed 
on in one general direction. 

As above remarked, boulder-clay is not always a single continuous 

1 ThestMUTatics, from their petro^raphica! characters, up}war to me to be certainly not 
from Scotland. Had tbat been their .source they could not have failed to be accom¬ 
panied by abundant fragments of the rocks of the south of Scotland, which are conspicuously 
absent. Hee V. Madsen, Q. */. U, & xlix. (lHl)S), p. 1 l-l. 
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deposit. On tlie contrary, when a sufficiently large extent of it is examined, 
evidence can commonly be found of two or more distinct divisions. 
These are separable from each other by differences of colour, composition, 
and texture, sometimes by an intercalated deposit of another kind. An 
attentive study of them shows that they have been formed successively 
under ice-sheets moving often from different directions and transporting 
different materials. Their limits of distribution also vary, the lower and 
older subdivisions extending farther south and spreading over a wider 
area than the upper. 

It has occasionally happened that during the movements of the ice a 
series of boulders near each other and about the same general level in the 
boulder-clay have been all scored and striated in the same direction. 
Such “striated pavements 5 ’ were first noticed in Scotland by Milne Home 
and Maclaren, 1 and afterwards by Hugh Miller and others. They prob¬ 
ably indicate intervals during which the ice may have been stationary 
or even retreated, and after which it again advanced, ploughing its way 
through the overlying detritus down to the platform on which these 
boulders had been deposited. m 

The boulder-clay has been regarded as a characteristically unfossili- 
ferous deposit. In maritime districts, indeed, it has long been known to 
contain broken marine shells, and as the harder fragments of these shells 
are often striated, the opinion has gained ground that their presence 
proves the ice-sheet to have crossed parts of the sea-bed and to haver 
ploughed up the sea-floor. Further research in recent years, however, 
has shown that minute marine organisms are much more widely dis¬ 
tributed in the deposit than had been believed. Foraminifera have been 
obtained from the clay from a wide region of Scotland at all heights up 
to 1061 feet above the sea. Similar microzoa have been obtained from 
the boulder-clays of the west of England, while in Canada they have been 
found in boulder-clay at heights of 1850 and 1900 feet near Victoria on 
the Saskatchewan river, far in the heart of the continent. 2 The question 
of the extent of the glacial submergence is discussed at p. 1317. 

Interglacial beds.—That the deposition of boulder-clay was 
interrupted by milder intervals, when the ice," partially at least, retreated 
from the land and allowed trees and other vegetation to grow up to 
heights of 800 or 900 feet above the sea, was first proved for Britain by 
.observations at Chapel Hall, Lanarkshire. 3 During the forty years 
which have intervened since these observations were published, a large 

1 D. Milne Home, Trans. R. S. Ed in, xiv. (1838), p. 310 ; C. Maclarcn, ‘Geology of Fife 
.and the Lothians,’ 1839 ; Hugh Miller, ‘Geology of Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood/ p. 
35 ; Hugh Miller (son), Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Ed in. vii. (1884), pp. 156-189. An instance 
from Wilson, New York, is described by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, Journ. Geol. vi. (1898) p. 771, 
who supposes that the boulders were pressed into their present positions by the later eroding 
ice-sheet. 

2 See, for Scotland, J. Wright, Trans. Geol. &bo. Glasgow , 1894, pp. 263, 27<^; J. Smith, 
Brit. Assoc. 1896. For west of England, T. M. Reade, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 310 ; 1896, 
p. 542 ; Proc. Liverpool Geol Soc. 1893, p. 36 ; 1899, p. 350 ; Q. I. G. S. liii. (1897), p. 341. 
For Canada, G. M. Dawson, Journ. Geol. 1897, p. 257. 

3 A. G. Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. i. Part ii. (1863). 
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amount of additional information on this subject has been collected in the 
British Islands, on the continent of Europe, and in North America. The 
boulder-clays are now well known to be split up with inconstant and 
local stratifications of sand, gravel, and clay, often well stratified, pointing 
to conditions quite distinct from those under which ordinary boulder-clay 
was accumulated. These intercalations have been recognised as bearing 
witness to intervals when the ice retired and when ordinary water-action 
came into play over the ground-moraine thus exposed. Much controversy, 
however, has arisen as to the chronological value to be assigned to these 
intervals. To some geologists the intercalations in the boulder-clay 
appear to indicate little more than seasonal variations in the limits and 
thickness of the ice-sheets, such as now affect the glaciers of Scandinavia 
and the Alps. To others, again, they furnish proof of successive inter¬ 
glacial periods by which the long Ice Age was broken up. Thus Pro¬ 
fessor James Geikie, recently reviewing the whole evidence on the 
subject, has come to the conclusion that there were really in Europe six 
glacial intervals embraced within what is called the Glacial Period, 
separated from each other by five interglacial periods of mild tempera¬ 
ture. These he arranges and names as in the subjoined table : 1 — 

11. Upper Turbariau or 6tli Glacial Epoch, indicated by the deposits of peat which 
underlie the lower raised beaches. 

10. Upper Forestian or 5 th Interglacial Epoch, shown by a buried forest, with a 
fauna and liora indicative of a temperate and dry climate. 

9. Lower Turbarian or f>th Glacial Epoch, represented by certain peat deposits 
overlying the lower Forest-lied, by the Carse-clays and raised beaches of Scot¬ 
land, and in part by the f.’" Scandinavia. 

8. Lower Forestian or 4th ! =: ! K; ■ ■ !s. embracing the great fresh-water 

lake of the Baltic area ■. . ■» '«■ !■• . he lower forests under peat hogs, 

and the , r . ■*, of S dinavia in part. 

7. Mecklenburg! : ■ !;'i <;! Ike espcf-ially displayed in ihi* ground-moraines 

and terminal moraines of the last great Bali in glacier, which reach their southern 
limit in Mecklenburg; to the same stage are assigned the Fo/cZw/.-beds of 
Scandinavia and the 100 feet terrace of Scotland. 

6. Neudeckian or 3rd Interglacial Epoch, represented by marine and fresh-water 
deposits between the Vvl-L-r- ■lay-- of the southern Baltic coast-lands. 

5. Polandian or 3rd Glacial »vresented by the glacial and Uuvio-glacial 

accumulations of the minor Scandinavian ice-sheet, and the u Upper boulder- 
clay” of northern anti western Europe. 

4. Helvetian or 2nd Interglacial Epoch, represented by the lignites of Switzer¬ 
land, the interglacial beds of Britain, &c. 

3. Saxonian or 2nd Glacial Epoch, including the accumulations of the period of 
maximum glaciation, when the northern ice-sheet extended to the low grounds 
of Saxony, and the Alpine glaciers termed the moraines of the outer zone. 

2. Norfolkiau or 1st Interglacial Epoch, typically represented by the Forest-bed 
series of Norfolk. 

1. Scanian or 1st Glacial Epoch, represented only in the south of Sweden (Scania), 
which was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. To this period may belong the 

1 Joimi. Ueol. iii. (1895), p. 241. This classification is here given as an illustration of the 
more detailed schemes of subdivision which have been proposed. But its applicability to the 
north of Europe has been called in question. Professor Keilhack and his colleagues on the 
Prussian Geological Survey are of opinion that the ground-moraine called the Upper boulder- 
clay shows no proof of belonging to more than a single ice-epoch (op. cit. v. (1897), p. 118), 
while N. 0. Holst maintains that there has been only one glacial period in Sweden (Smrlg. 
(Jeol. GnJersofj. ser. (No. 151, 1895 ; translated into German by Dr. W. Wolff, Berlin, 
J. Springer, 1899). 

VOL. II 2 11 
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Chillesfortl Clay and Weybourn Crag of Norfolk, and tlie oldest terminal 
moraines and fluvio-glacial gravels of the Arctic lands. 1 

Much difficulty in forming definite conclusions as to the importance 
of these obvious interruptions in the deposition of the boulder-clay 
arises from the absence of continuous sections wherein the order of 
succession of the several stages of the glacial history can be demonstrated 
by visible relations of superposition. A section at one locality has to be 
correlated with another at a greater or less distance, and assumptions 
have to be made as to the identity or difference of the various deposits. 
The evidence of fossils can hardly be said to be available, for it is so 
fragmentary as to have given hitherto little aid in determining the 
chronology of the deposits in which it occurs. The most successful effort 
to utilise the marine shells of the late glacial and post-glacial deposits 
for purposes of stratigraphical subdivision and correlation is that of 
Prof. Brogger in the Christiania district. 2 

The existence of two distinct deposits of boulder-clay, which has 
been found to be so widely recognisable, with an intervening group of 
sands, gravels, clays, and peat-beds, may be taken to afford good pfoof of 
two advances and retreats of the ice-sheets, with an interval of milder 
climatal conditions between them. The lower bouldei'-clay probably marks 
the greatest extent of the ice. The upper boulder-clay shows that 
though the ice on returning attained huge dimensions and formed con¬ 
tinuous ice sheets over much of Northern Europe, it did not descend as far 
as at first. Yet while these two main epochs of maximum cold appear to 
be satisfactorily established, there seems no reason to doubt that each of 
them may have included minor fluctuations in temperature or in snowfall, 
so that the ice-sheets may have alternately or intermittently advanced and 
retreated over considerable tracts of country. The ground-moraine, when 
thus laid bare, may have been reassorted by water, arising from the melt¬ 
ing of the ice or of snow, so that as the ice once more moved forward, it 
here and there pushed its detritus over the aqueous deposits of the milder 
interval. But the contrast between the lower and upper boulder-clay in 
composition and extent shows that the interval which separated them 
was probably of prolonged duration. That there is here evidence of at 
least one important interglacial period is generally, though not universally, 
admitted. But many able observers do not consider that the evidence at 
present known warrants us to advance further, and they refuse to recognise 
the multiplication of such periods as has been proposed. It certainly 
seems safer, when the scattered state and uncertainty of the correlation of 
the deposits are considered, to suspend judgment on this subject and to 

1 Professor Chamberlin lias proposed an analogous classification of the glacial deposits of 
the United States, recognising an alternation of glacial and interglacial epochs, Journ. Geol. 
iii. p. 270. The attention of the student should he directed to the risk of error from the 
tendency of superficial glacial deposits to slip, and thus to overlie more recent deposits, and 
produce a deceptive appearance of interglacial alternations. Mr. Clement Reid lias pointed 
out that some supposed interglacial peat-beds contain the seeds of introduced and cultured 
plants, and cannot therefore, as now exposed, be of the age claimed for them, (real. Mag. 
1895, p. 217. 2 Cited on p. 1302. 
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be content with the recognition meanwhile of one great interglacial period. 
The best evidence for such a period is supplied by layers of sand, gravel, 
or stratified clay intercalated in the boulder-clay or moraine deposits, and 
accompanied with beds of peat or lignite, and an association of the 
remains of terrestrial plants and animals, sometimes with fresh-water 
shells. Such intercalations are widely distributed between the lower and 
upper boulder-clays of Britain, and in the older moraine series of 
Switzerland. Obviously, however, deposits of the same age may survive 
outside the glaciated regions, though there may be no very reliable means 
of establishing their correlation. Thus the older alluvial terraces of the 
south of England and north-west of France, with their remains of extinct 
mammals and human implements, have been regarded as equivalents of 
some of the interglacial deposits. 



Fig. *101.—Mammoth (A'/dy/m* priiMi/entun) 

From tho skHetim in tlm Musots Koyjil, Brussels (much reduced). 


Flora and Fauna of tlio Glacial Period.—As great oscillations of 
climate took place during the lee Age and in some causes probably lasted 
for a long time, the plants and animals both of land and sea could hardly 
fail to be seriously affected. During the cold intervals northern forms 
would probably migrato southwards, and in the warmer episodes southern 
forms would push their way northward. Among the distinctively Arctic 
or northern plants may be cited tftdiz polari% S. reticulata, Mula mna, 
Dn/ax octopetala, and numerous mosses, such as Brtjum lacudre and Ili/pimm 
■mlUchrouM. Tho Arctic terrestrial animals include the mammoth (Fig. 
491), woolly rhinoceros, musk-sheep (Fig. 492), reindeer (Fig. 49G), Arctic 
fox, and lemming. 

The marine invertebrate fauna shared, though in a less degree, in the 
•effects of^tho meteorological and geographical changes. During the times 
of great cold northern .spocios found their way southwards, some of them 
oven as far as the basin of the Mediterranean.' Mollusks and foraminifera, 
now oidy living in high Arctic seas, then flourished abundantly over the 
submerged south of Norway, such as Peden islatuiicm, Portlaudia (Yoldia) 
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arctica, Kuculam (Lech) per aula, Tellina (Mcicoma) calcanea ( ==hfa ), Sadcara 
arctica , P<>hjd«iudla arctica. Among the immigrants into Britain were Peden 
islamlicus, Tellinci (Muconui) calcanea, Portland hi (Yoldia) cirdicu, , and a 
number of others (Fig. 494). These flourished while the cold lasted, but 
were eventually killed off as the temperature rose, and are now restricted 
to Arctic waters. 1 The marine vertebrate fauna was characterised by 
the presence of species which have long retreated to the far north, such 
as the Arctic seals, whales, morse, and others. Thus from the higher 
raised beaches and glacial brick clays of Scotland the remains of the 
Arctic floe-rat (Phoca hispida) have been obtained at a number of places. 2 

During interglacial conditions the climate in the northern parts of our 
hemisphere was probably more equable and mild than at present, with a 
higher mean temperature and at certain intervals a greater precipitation 
of moisture. 3 From the general aspect of the flora and fauna preserved 
in interglacial deposits in Britain it may perhaps be inferred that there 
was then more sunshine than now. Mr. Feid has suggested that the 
scarcity of thoroughly aquatic mollusks and of fish indicates that ^luring 
some stages, at least, the climate, "while colder than at present, was 
dry rather than moist. 4 As a result of more favourable meteorological 
conditions vegetation flourished even far north where it can now hardly 
exist. The frozen tundras of Siberia appear then to have supported 
forests which have long since been extirpated, the present northern limit^ 
of living trees lying far to the southward. Indications of a more equable 
and milder climate are likewise supplied by the plant-remains found in 
'Pleistocene tufas of different parts of Europe, where species now restricted 
to more southern countries were then able to flourish, together with those 
which are still native there. 5 

The interglacial terrestrial fauna was marked more especially by the 
presence of the last of the huge pachyderms, which had for so many ages 
been the lords of the European forests and pastures. The mammoth and 
rhinoceros, which then roamed over the plains of Siberia and across most, 
if not the whole, of Europe, were probably driven southward by the increas¬ 
ing cold. They appear, however, to have survived some of the advances 
of the ice, returning into their former haunts when a less wintry climate 
allowed the vegetation on which they browsed once more to overspread 
the land. 0 Some of the mammals now restricted to the far north likewise 

1 Valuable lists of the mollusks of the Glacial Period arc given by .Brbgger in tlu* 
memoir cited on p. 1302. An ample catalogue of tile foraminifera lias been prepared by 
V. Madsen, * Meddelelser fra Dansk Geolog. Poreiiing,’ No. 2, 1895. 

- Sir W. Turner, Journ. A nut. Physiol, iv. (1878), p. 260. 

a J. (.Toll, Phil. Mag. 1885, p. m. 

4 He has discussed the bearing of past floras and faunas as a whole upon the evolution of 
climate, JXatimd Science i. (1892), p. 427 ; iii. (1893), p. 367. 

5 Nathorst, Bugler's Jhtanischc Jahrb. 1881, p. 431 ; G. Schrbler, £ Die Flora dm 

Eiszeit,* Zurich, 1883. * 

8 The mammoth lived in the neighbourhood of the extinct volcanoes of Central Italy, 
which were then in full activity. From discoveries in Finland, it has been inferred that 
the extinction of this animal may not have been much before historical times. A. d. 
Malmgren, Oefr. Flush Vet. Soc. Fork. xvii. p. 139. Consult Boyd Dawkins on the range 
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found their way into countries from which they have long disappeared. 
The reindeer migrated southwards into Switzerland, 1 the glutton into 
Auvergne, while the musk-sheep and Arctic fox travelled certainly as far 
as the Pyrenees. As the* climate became less chilly, animals of a more 
southern type advanced into Europe : the porcupine, leopard, African 
lynx, lion, striped and spotted hyamas, African elephant, and 
hippopotamus. 

In the non-glaciated regions various deposits containing remains of 
land animals and plants have been tentatively correlated with different 


parts of the glacial series, but such com¬ 
parisons have often only a slender basis on 
which to rest. Such is the calcareous 
sandy clay which covers the surface of the 
great plains between South Dakota and 
Texas and which has been named the 
Sheridan Stage (Equus beds) from its 
development in Sheridan County, Nebraska. 
In that State, a remarkable assemblage of 



mammalian remains has been obtained near Fi K . Back vi<nv or slum of Mu.sk- 


Hay Springs comprising horses, camels, a, Hiwp fnm'imtw, >.), Brick-earth, 
variety of the mammoth and a sloth, to- < -layioru, k<*»t. 


•gothor with the remains of prairie dogs, gophers, field mice, and musk¬ 
rats—forms still living on the neighbouring plains. 2 

Evidences of Submergence. :! -~-Ifahu-emui has been made in the 


foregoing pages to the probability that at the time of maximum glaciation 
the land in northern Europe and America stood at a higher level than it 
does now, and to proofs of subsequent submergence. The presence of 
marine shells and foraminifera in the boulder-clay has been held by some 
observers to indicate the marine origin of the clay in which they lie, and 
thus to demonstrate the former submergence of the land at least below 
the upper limit at which they have been found. By other geologists 
these organisms in the boulder-clay are believed to have been 
pushed out of the sea floor by the ice-sheets and carried up over the 
land. Obviously the natural interpretation of the occurrence of marine 
organisms is that the deposit containing them has boon laid down 
on the sea-bottom, from which it has subsequently emerged as land. 
There are conditions, however, in which the materials of the sea-bed may 
conceivably be spread over the land without any oscillation of the litho¬ 
sphere. We have seen that in the great Greenland glaciers there is a 


of the mammoth in space and time, {l J. O'. A xxxv. (1879), p. 188 ; ami Sir 11. Howorth, 
Peol. J fag. 1880 ; ‘The, Mammoth and the Flood* and 4 The (Uncial Nightmare,’ 

1 On the distribution of the reindeer at present, and in older time, nee 0. Struckmann, 
Zdtxch. DtutMi. OW. OV.s*. xxxii. (1880), p. 728. 

3 W. IX Matthew, Hull. Amer. Mu$. Rat. f/Lf. xvi. (1902), p. 817. 

See Drestwieh, Phil. Tivns.y ol. elxxxiv. (1898), A. pp. 908-984 ; p../. O', A xlviii. (1892), 
pp. 208-848. 1). Bell, Tranx. Peal Sue., O1889, p. 100 ; 1892, p. 821. T. Mellard 

Jteade, OW. A fag. 1892, p. 810 ; 1893, p. 19 ; 1890, p. 542 ; Natural Meatu\ December 
1898, and papers cited on later pages. 
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marked transport of detritus from the bottom to the surface of the iae. 
Where a thick ice-sheet crosses a shallow sea this kind of transport may 
still continue and may result in the enclosure and removal of more or 
less mud, sand, stones, and shells from the bottom of the sea. 1 As the 
ice is pushed out of the marine basin by the pressure of the mass 
behind the marine detritus may be carried up upon the land. Those 
who adopt this explanation of the marine organisms in the boulder- 
clay point in support of their views to the universally broken and even 
comminuted condition of the shells and their frequent striation, to 
the constant separation of the valves of the lamellibranchs, to the 
absence of ■ deep-water forms which must surely have been living in 
the adjoining seas, and to the remarkable commingling of living shallow- 
water species with others that have long been extinct. 2 It must be 
admitted that during the Glacial Period ice-sheets filled and crossed the 
sounds and more or less enclosed seas of the northern hemisphere. 
How high they may have been pushed out of the sea-bottom upon the 
land would depend on their mass and the ms a ter go that impellecF them. 
Whether they could climb as far as the altitudes at which marine shells 
have been found is a question for the satisfactory solution of which our 
present information regarding' the physics of great ice-sheets is in¬ 
sufficient. 

As already stated, there is good reason to think that at the* 
height of the glaciation or some time before it, much of Northern 
Europe and North America stood at a higher level than it has since 
reached. While ice still abounded on its surface the land was gradually 
submerged. The ice-fields were carried down below the sea-level, where 
they broke up and cumbered the sea with floating bergs. The heaps 
of loose debris which had gathered under the ice, being now exposed 
to waves, ground-swell, and marine currents, were thereby more or 
less washed down and reassorted. Coast-ice, no doubt, still formed 
along the shores, and was broken up into moving floes, as happens 
every year now in Northern Greenland. The proofs of this phase of 
the long Glacial Period are contained in shell-bearing sands, gravels, 
and clays overlying the coarse older till, and are perhaps, to some 
extent, furnished by erratic blocks. 3 It is difficult to determine the 

1 Masses of submarine clay, as has been suggested by various observers, may conceivably 
be ploughed out of the sea-bottom and be transported for a long distance without the 
crushing ot all their enclosed organisms. 

- P. F. Kendall, (feol. Mag. 1892, p. 491. 

hoi a study ot the late glacial and post-glacial deposits which chronicle the successive 
phases of the submergence, see the memoir of Prof. Brbgger, already cited, where the 
subject is worked out in great detail in reference to the region of Southern Norway. For an 
account of the dispersion of “erratics,” as illustrated by those of England and Wales, see 
Mackintosh, Q. J. <7. & xxxv. (1879), p. 425 ; and Reports of the Committee appointed to 
investigate this subject by the British Association, 1872-95 ; since which latter year the re¬ 
constituted Committee has included Scotland. For those of Scotland much information has 
been gathered by the Boulder Committee of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; J J mc. Hoy. 
Sac. Min. 1872 and subsequent years. Erratic blocks have probably in the vast majority 
of cases been dispersed by land-ice, and not by floating ice. 
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extent of the submergence, and no part of the chronicles of the Ice Age 
has given rise to more discussion. Those who hold that the mere 
presence of marine organisms is enough to prove submergence, maintain 
that as sea-shells are found in North Wales. and in Cheshire at heights 
varying up to 1200 and even 1350 feet, the country must have been 
under the sea at least up to these altitudes. Those of an opposite 
opinion, however, urge that in such circumstances it might have been 
expected that there would have been other, clearer and more wide-spread 
evidence of so extensive a general submergence. They therefore look 
upon the marine organisms as having been ploughed out of the sea-floor 
by the ice-sheet. This view might be accepted as a reasonable explana¬ 
tion for the phenomena display (id on low plains and maritime tracts. 
But it is difficult to understand how the ice could climb out of such a 
basin as that of the Irish Sea, and ascend such steep slopes as those of 
the Welsh hills up to a height of at least 1350 feet, or how the great 
northern ice-sheet of Canada could advance from the Arctic Ocean and 
carry # up marine organisms to a height of 1900 feet in the valley of the 
Saskatchewan. 

If the inference be accepted to which the evidence of the submerged 
shell-banks and dead littoral Arctic shells on the bed of the North 
Atlantic appears to point, a stupendous subsidence of the lithosphere in 
the northern part of our hemisphere must have occurred since the time of 
maximum glaciation. The submergence indicated by marine shells w- 
situ on the land would, on this view, represent only the last part of a 
period of sinking. And if the submarine evidence requires a subsidence 
of perhaps as much as G000 or 8000 feet, there may be little reason to 
dispute regarding the few hundred feet of difference between the limits 
of submergence adopted by the antagonists above referred to. If we 
confine ourselves to the testimony of marine organisms which lie in 
the positions wherein they lived and died, we obtain a criterion which 
all geologists will accept. Such a criterion is furnished by stratified 
clays ami other sediments which represent sea-bottoms. Deposits of this 
character have been recognised over wide districts of northern Europe and 
Canada. Thus clays, sands, and gravels containing an Arctic fauna are 
abundant all round the coast of Scotland at a height of 100 feet. Some 
deposits wherein the northern shells are evidently in situ as they lived 
and died, are found up to heights of about 500 feet. There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that the submergence reached as far as that 
limit; how much farther it went must remain for the present undeter¬ 
mined. From the same kind of evidence, southern Scandinavia is 
believed to have been submerged to a depth of from GOO to nearly K0O 
feet. Prof. Brogger has proposed the term ££ Christiania period ” to 
denote the time of submergence, which not improbably coincides with 
the ££ (Mrunplain period ” of American glacialists. 1 

The cause of submergence has been variously explained. Some 
writers have supposed that the attraction of the vast masses of ice in the 
northern hemisphere caused a rise of the sea-level in these regions (p. 378). 

1 Ojk cit . p. 205. 
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Others have suggested that the load of ice was enough to press down the 
underlying part of the terrestrial crust, which on the disappearance of the 
Arctic conditions would rise again. 1 A third view regards the movement 
as one of the lithosphere itself. For reasons already assigned I regard 
the last interpretation as most probable, though the influence of the ice 
may possibly have to some slight extent contributed. The instability of 
the surface of the lithosphere during Pleistocene time is shown by the 
fact that some part of the submerged ground was again raised into dry 
land before the end of the Glacial Period. We know, too, that in 
post-glacial time some of the Arctic lands have been undergoing an up¬ 
lift, and that the rate of elevation varies horizontally. 2 

When the land once more emerged from the sea its higher grounds 
continued to be the seat of glaciers, which, moving over the surface, no 
doubt more or less destroyed the deposits that would otherwise have 
remained as witnesses of the presence of the sea, while at the same time 
the great bodies of water discharged from the retreating glaciers and 
snow-fields must have done much to reassort the detritus on the surface 
of the land. That ice continued to float about in the seas of northern 
and north-western Europe is shown by the striated stones contained in 
the fine clays, and by the remarkably contorted structure which these 
clays occasionally display. Sections may be seen (as at Cromer) where, 
upon perfectly undisturbed horizontal strata of clay and sand, other 
similar strata have been violently crumpled, while horizontal beds lie 
directly upon them. These contortions may have been produced by the 
horizontal pressure of some heavy body moving upon the originally flat 
beds, such as ice in the form of an ice-sheet or of large stranding masses 
driven aground in the fjords or shallow waters where the clays 
accumulated • or possibly, in some cases, sheets of ice, laden with stones 
and earth, sank and were covered up with sand and clay, which, on the 
subsequent melting of the ice, would subside irregularly. Another 
indication of the presence of floating ice is furnished by large scattered 
boulders, lying on the stratified sands and gravels. Though these blocks 
probably belong as a rule to the time of the chief glaciation, they may 
in some cases have been shifted about by floating ice during the sub¬ 
mergence. 

Second Glaciatio n—It e-el eva t i o n—It a i s e d Be a, ch o s.-— 
When the land re-emerged, the temperature all over central and northern 
Europe was again severe. The northern ice-sheet once more advanced 
southwards, but did not again attain nearly the same dimensions. From 
the direction of the striae, it would appear sometimes to have moved 
differently from its previous course, occasionally even at right angles to 
it. In the basin of the Baltic, for example, the later direction of the ice- 
stream appears to have been south-westwards and westwards. Besides 
the evidence of this direction furnished by striated rock-ffurfaces, 

1 This view has been especially advocated by the able Swedish glaoialist Baron (}. de (Jeer. 
Bull, t-feol. Soc. Amer. iii. (1892); Proc. Boston Sue. Hat. Hist. xxv. (1892). See also ante, p. 396. 

2 Messrs. Garwood and Gregory, Q. J. U. S. liv. (1898), p. 219. .Recent oscillations of 
the surface of the lithosphere are referred to on pp. 318-387, 1329, 1333, 1341, 1316. 
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abundant fragments of the fossiliferous Silurian rocks of Gothland are 
strewn over the Germanic plan even as far as Holland. There seems no 
reason to doubt that during this second advance of the ice the Scottish 
and Scandinavian ice-sheets were again united over what is now the floor 
of the North Sea. It was then that the upper boulder-clay of Britain 
was formed. The glaciers of the Alps once more marched outwards over 
the lower grounds, but without descending so far as before. Their limits 
are mai’ked by an inner group of moraines. 

From its second maximum the ice-sheet gradually shrank backward, 
though probably not without occasional pauses and even advances. As 
it retreated from the lower grounds it lost the aspect of a continuous ice- 
sheet, and when it reached the bases of the mountains it eventually 
separated into valley-glaciers radiating from each principal mass of high 
ground. In this condition also there was probably a long period 
of oscillation, the glaciers alternately descending and shrinking back¬ 
ward, as they still continue to do, with variations in the seasons. 
In Britain there is abundant evidence of this stage in the history 
of the Ice Age. The Scottish Highlands, being the largest area, of 
high ground in the country, was the chief seat of the ice. Not 
only did every group of mountains nourish its own glaciers ; even 
small islands, such as Arran and Hoy, had their snow-fields, whence 
glaciers crept down into the valleys and shed their moraines. It would 
appear indeed that some of the northern glaciers continued to reach the 
sea-level even when the land had there risen to near or quite its present 
elevation. On the east side of ftutherlandshirc, at Brora, and on the 
west side of Boss-shire, at Loch Torridon, the moraines descend to the 50- 
feet raised beach ; at the head of Loch Lriboll, they come down to the 
sea-level and even extend underneath the water, showing that the glacier 
at the head of that fjord actually pushed its way into the sea, and no 
doubt calved its icebergs there. 

Another proof of the magnitude of some of the ice-streams that filled 
the valleys of the Scottish Highlands during the later stages of the 
Glacial Period is supplied by the proofs that beta' a,nd there among the 
loftier oi* broader snow-fields of the time they accumulated in front of 
lateral valleys, the drainage of which was in consequence ponded back and 
ma.de to flow out in an opposite direction by the col at the head (p. 543). 
In these natural reservoirs, the level at which the water stood for a time 
was marked by a horizontal ledge or platform, due partly to erosion of 
the hillside, but chiefly to the arrest of the descending d6bris when it 
entered the wafer. The famous “ Parallel Roads of Glen Key” arc 
familiar examples, but other instances on a gigantic scale have been found 
in the northern United States and Canada (p,*1343). 

The gradual retreat of the glaciers towards %|dr parent snow-fields 
is adniirably revealed by their moraines, perched blocks, and roche, s* 
moutoniAes. The crescent-shaped moraine-mounds that lie one behind 
another may be followed up a glen, until they finally die out about the 
head, near what must have been the edge of the snow-field. The highest 
mounds, being the last to be thrown down, are often singularly fresh. 
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They frequently enclose small lakes or pools of water, which have not yet 
been filled up with detritus or vegetation, or flat peaty bottoms where 
the process of filling up has been completed. Huge blocks borne from 
the crags above them are strewn over these heaps, and similar erratics 
perched on ice-worn knolls on the sides of the valleys mark some of the 
former levels of the ice. In Britain, the Scottish Highlands, the southern 
uplands of Scotland, the hills of the Lake District and of North Wales 
present admirable examples of all these features. 

On the continent of Europe also similar evidence remains of the 
gradual retreat of the ice. In many tracts of high ground glaciers no 
longer exist. In the Yosges, for example, they have long since vanished, 
but fresh moraines remain there as evidence of their former presence. The 
Alpine glaciers are the lineal descendants of those which filled up the 
valleys and buried the lowlands of Switzerland and the Lyonnais. 

Before the retiring ice-sheet had shrunk into mere valley glaciers, 
and while it still occupied part of the lower ground, there would doubtless 
be a copious discharge of water from its melting front. As the ife had 
overridden the land and buried its minor inequalities, there would be 
great diversity in the level of the bottom of the ice, and consequently the 
escaping water would at first flow with little relation to the present 
main drainage lines. Streams of water might be let loose over the 
plateaux and hilly ridges as well as over the plains. There could 
hardly, therefore, fail to be much rearrangement of the general covering 
of detritus left by the ice. In the more important valleys, also, in the 
upper part of which glaciers still lingered, there would be a copious 
discharge of water, with the consequent sweeping of much glacial 
detritus to lower levels. In some regions, such as that of the broad 
strath of the River Spey, there seems to have been a combination of ice- 
work and river-transport, the glacier descending in tongues into the 
valleys and breaking up into blocks which, during times of more rapid 
thaw, were swept to lower levels and stranded on banks of shingle and 
sand. Sometimes these ice-masses were of considerable size, and when, 
after they had been surrounded by the sediment, they eventually melted 
their sites were marked by deep kettle-hole or cauldron-like hollows in 
the drift. Successive terraces in the fluvio-glacial drift mark levels of the 
rivers as the volume of water gradually diminished and the channel was 
lowered by the scour of the floods . 1 

To this part of the Ice Age and to the result of the melting of the 
snow-fields, the masses of gravel and sand which over so much of 
Northern Europe rest on boulder-clay may with probability be attributed. 
Among these accumulations are the sheets of coarse, well-rounded gravel 
(plateau-gravel), which, with no recognisable relation to the present 
contours of the ground, are spread over the plains and low plateaux, and 
fill up many valleys. These gravels rest sometimes on boulder-clay, some¬ 
times on solid rock, and are older than the lower valley alluvia. They 
have evidently not been formed by any ordinary river-action, nor is it 

1 For an account of the fluvio-glacial deposits of Strathspey see Hinxman, Summary of 
Progress of (kol. Sun\ 1S97, p. 147. 
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easy to see how the sea can have been concerned in their formation. 
They are well developed in Norfolk and adjacent tracts of the south-east 
of England, where they consist mainly of well-rounded flints (cannon-shot 
gravel). 

Still more remarkable are the accumulations of sand and gravel 
known as the “ Name ” or u Esker 55 series. Covering the lower ground 
in a sporadic manner, often tolerably thick on the plains, these deposits 
rise up to heights of 1000 feet or more. In some places, they 
cannot be satisfactorily separated from the sands and gravels associated 
with the boulder-clay, in others they seem to merge into the sandy 
deposits of the raised beaches, while in hilly tracts it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between them and true moraine-stuff. Their m.ost 
remarkable mode of occurrence is when they assume the form of 
mounds and ridges, which run across valleys and plains, along hillsides, 
and even over water-sheds. Frequently these ridges coalesce so as to 
enclose basin-shaped hollows, which are often occupied by tarns. Many 
of th% most marked ridges are not more than o0 or GO feet in diameter, 
sloping up to the crest, 'which may be 20 or 30 feet above the plain. A 
single ridge may occasionally be traced in a slightly sinuous course for 
many miles, as in the case of the famous mound which runs across the 
centre of Ireland. 1 These ridges, known in Scotland as Karnes, in Ireland 
as Eskers, and in Scandinavia as Osar, consist sometimes of coarse gravel 
or earthy detritus, but more usually of clean, well-stratified sand and 
gravel, the stratification towards the surface corresponding with the 
external slopes of the ground, in such a manner as to prove that the 
ridges are usually original forms of deposit, and not the result of the 
irregular erosion of a general bed of sand and gravel. Some writers 
compared these features to the submarine banks formed in the pathway 
of tidal currents near the shore ; but by general consent this explanation 
has long been abandoned. Geologists are now agreed in regarding 
them as of terrestrial origin, connected in some intimate way with the 
great snow-fields and glaciers. Some observers have referred them to 
the accumulation of detritus in channels oi* tunnels under the ice. 2 
Others have regarded them as due rather to the action of streams which 
flowed at first on the surface of the ice and gradually worked their way 
through it to the bottom. 3 Nothing quite like true Karnes has been 
observed along the margins of the Greenland inland ice, where they have 
been diligently looked for. It must be admitted that no wholly satis¬ 
factory explanation of their mode of formation has yet been given. 

Over the tracts from which the ice-sheet retired, lakes are usually 
scattered in large numbers. Some of these lie in ice-worn basins of 

1 See Bellas, Sri. Trans. Jtog. Lublin S<><\ v, (1806), p. 785, where a map of the Irish 
eskers is given. 

- This view is well stated by Prof. Davis, Pror. Boston Sor. Nat . Hist. xxv. p. 278. 

Tliis opinion, stated by Prof. N. U. Winehell as far batik as 1872 /lep, Ueul . 

Surrey, Minnesota , 187*2, p. 62), has been enforced by Mr. W. O. Crosby, whose latest 
presentation of the subject will be found in tbe American Geologist , vol, xxix. p. 1 (July 
1002 ) 
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rock. Where the detritus has been strewn thickly over the ground, 
however, they rest in hollows of the clay, earth, sand, or gravel. The 
origin of these depressions in the drifts cannot be found in any denuding 
operation since the ice left. They are obviously original features of the 
surface, dating back to the time when the various drifts were laid down. 
In some cases they may be due to irregular deposition of the detritus, 
as where successive moraines are thrown across a valley. The small 
pools may sometimes have been originated by the melting of portions of 
ice which had become detached from the main mass, and were surrounded 
by or buried under detritus, like the ice-blocks in the fluvio-glacial series 
above alluded to. Many small rock-basins may have had their place and 
form determined by that prolonged deep subaerial rotting already referred 
to, while others of large size may be referable to underground movements. 
But the glaciers, in smoothing and polishing the rocks, wore them down 
unequally, hollowing them into rock-basins, leaving them in prominent 
smoothed domes, and carrying the same characteristic sculpture over all 
the durable rocks exposed in the areas of intenser glaciation. * 

The emergence of the land in Scandinavia and Britain took place 
interruptedly. During its progress it was marked by long pauses when 
the level remained unchanged, when the waves and floating ice cut ledges 
along the sea-margin, and when sand and gravel were accumulated 
below high-water mark in sheltered parts of the coast-line. These 
platforms of erosion and deposit (raised beaches) form conspicuous 
features at successive heights above the present level of the sea (p. 383). 
The coast of Scotland is fringed with a succession of them (Fig. 493). 
Those below the level of 100 feet above the sea are often remarkably 
fresh. The 100-feet terrace forms a wide plateau in the estuaries, such 
as those of the Forth, Tay, and some of the northern firths. As above 
mentioned, its clays contain an Arctic fauna, which includes the ringed 
seal or floe-rat (Phoca hispida ), the smallest of the now living Arctic seals. 
A terrace at the level of 50 feet is conspicuous also on both sides of 
Scotland, being especially prominent among the western fjords. In 
Scandinavia, especially in the northern parts of Norway, the successive 
pauses in the last uprise of the land are impressively revealed by long 
lines of terraces which wind around the hill-slopes that encircle the 
fjords (pp. 384, 386). 

The records of the closing ages of the long and varied Glacial Period 
merge insensibly into those of later geological times. It is obvious that 
besides the effect of a general change of climate operating over the whole 
of the northern hemisphere, we must remember the influence which the 
natural features of different countries had upon the climate. From the 
plains, the ice and snow would retire sooner than from the hills. In fact, 
we may regard some parts of Europe as still retaining the conditions of the 
Glacial Period, though in diminished intensity, the present glaciers of the 
Alps being, as above remarked, the representatives in continuous succession 
of the vaster sheets that once descended into the lowlands on all sides 
from that central elevated region. And even where the ice has long 
since disappeared, there remain, in the living plants and animals of the 
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higher and colder uplands, witnesses to the former severity of the climate. 
As that severity lessened, the Arctic vegetation, that had spread over 
the lower grounds of central and western Europe, was there extirpated 
before the advance of plants loving a milder temperature, which had 
doubtless been natives of Europe before the period of great cold, and 
which were now enabled to reoccupy the sites whence they had been 
banished. On the higher mountains, where the climate is still not wholly 
uncongenial for them, and likewise here and there at lower levels, colonies 
of the once general Arctic flora still survive. The Arctic animals have 
also been mostly driven away to their northern homes, or have become 
wholly extinct. But the remains of the Arctic plants and to some extent 
also of the animals occur in the lacustrine clays, peat-mosses, and other 
deposits of the glacial series, even down into the heart of Europe (p. 840). 

It has been forcibly pointed out by Mr. "Wallace that the present 
mammalian fauna of the globe presents everywhere a striking contrast 
to the extraordinary variety and great size of the mammals of the 



Tertiary periods. u Wo live, 51 he says, a ina zoologically impoverished 
world, from which all the largest, and fiercest, and strangest forms have 
recently disappeared.” 1 He connects this remarkable reduction with 
the refrigeration of climate during the Glacial Period. The change, to 
whatever cause it may be assigned, is certainly remarkably persistent 
in the Old World and in the New, and not merely in the temperate and 
northern regions, but even as far south as the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains. 

The cause of the remarkable change of climate during late Tertiary 
and post-Tertiary time has given rise to much discussion, hut is still with¬ 
out a completely satisfactory explanation. Some writers have favoured 
the view that there has been a change in the position of the earth's 
axis (p. 24), or of its centre of gravity (p. 28). Others have 
suggested that the earth may have passed through hot and cold regions 
of space. Others, again, and notably Lyell, have called in the effects 
of stupendous terrestrial changes in the distribution of land and sea, on 
the assumption that elevation of land about the poles must cool the 
tempeAtnre of the globe, while elevation round the equator would iaise 
it. But the amount of geographical transformation thus involved was 

1 ‘ Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ i. p. 150. Consult also Asa Gray, Nature, 
xix. p. 327 (363). 
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so great and the evidence for it appeared to be so slender that geologists 
generally have been reluctant to accept this explanation. In the difficulty 
of accounting for the phenomena by any feasible operation on the earth 
itself, they by degrees accustomed themselves to the belief that the 
cold of the Glacial Period was not due to mere terrestrial changes, but 
was to he explained somehow as the result of cosmical causes. 

Sir John Herschel 1 had already pointed out that the direct effect of a 
high condition of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is to produce an unusually 
cold winter, followed by a correspondingly hot summer, in the hemisphere 
whose winter occurs in aphelion, while an equable condition of climate at 
the same time prevails on the opposite hemisphere. But as both hemi¬ 
spheres must receive precisely the same amount of solar heat, because 
the deficiency of heat, resulting from the sun’s greater distance during 
one part of the year, is exactly compensated by the greater length of that 
season, he considered that the direct effects of eccentricity must thus be 
nearly neutralised.' 2 Subsequently the question of the effects of eccen¬ 
tricity was taken up by the late James Croll, who maintained tffiat a 
series of physical changes on the earth’s surface would result indirectly 
from an increase of eccentricity, and that in this way a great alteration 
would be effected in the distribution of terrestrial climates. He thought 
that with the eccentricity at its superior limit and winter at aphelion 
the reduction of the midwinter temperature would be so great that in 
temperate latitudes the precipitation would take the form of snow rather 
than rain, that this snow, lying from season to season and year to year, 
would lower the summer temperature, giving rise to fogs that would 
intercept the sun’s rays, that the trade winds and consequently the ocean- 
currents would be weakened or deflected, and thus that a period of extreme 
cold would be introduced all over the northern part of the hemisphere. 
He argued further that these conditions would eventually be shifted to 
the other hemisphere when its winter occurred in aphelion, and that there 
would consequently be an alternation between extreme cold and perpetual 
summer. In this way he accounted for the evidence furnished by fossil 
plants that the climate of the Arctic regions was formerly genial, and 
also for the existence of interglacial warm periods. 3 These viev r s were 
adopted and enforced with additional arguments by Sir Eobcrt Ball, 4 and 
they were widely accepted by geologists who were glad to be put in 
possession of what they regarded as a probable solution of difficulties 
which had so long confronted them. 

But meteorologists and physicists were less confident of the value 
of Croll’s methods and results. Even in his lifetime he had to 
defend his views from the attack of Professor Simon Newcomb, 5 
and since his death they have been destructively criticised by Mr. 

1 Tram. Geol. Soc. vol. iii. p. 293 (2nd series). 

2 ‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,’ sec. 315 ; ‘ Outlines of Astronomy,’ sec. 368. $ 

3 Phil. May. xxviii. (1864), p. 121. His detailed researches will be found in bis volume 
* Climate and Time,’ 1875, and bis later work £ Discussions on Climate and Cosmology.’ 

4 ‘The Cause of an lee Age,’ London 1891. 

5 See Phil. May. for 1876, 1883, and 1884. 
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E. P. Culverwell, who regards them as “ a vague speculation, clothed 
indeed with a delusive semblance of severe numerical accuracy, but 
having no foundation in physical fact, and built up of parts which 
do not dovetail one into the other .” 1 This writer affirms that Croil’s 
fundamental assumption that the midsummer and midwinter temperatures 
are directly proportional to the sun’s heat at those seasons, is not borne 
out by an appeal to observation. At Yakutsk, for example, which may 
be taken as an extreme case of range of temperature, if the excess of its 
midwinter temperature above that of space were due entirely to the 
midwinter sun-heat, then the midsummer temperature, also arising 
solely from direct sun-heat, should be 5800° Fahr. above that of space, 
or if the midsummer excess were due only to the midsummer sun-heat, 
then the midwinter temperature ought to he - 228° Fahr. Calculating 
what parallels of latitude now receive the same amount of winter sun- 
heat as the parallels of 40°, 50°, 60°, 70", 80°, and 90° received during 
a time of high eccentricity when winter occurred in aphelion, Mr. 
Culverwell found that the daily average of sun-heat received during the 
winter of high eccentricity by the parallel of 40° is now received by 
that of 42*2, and that the parallel of 54° at the present time receives 
the same amount as that of 50° did then. He concludes that the 
lowering of the midwinter temperature from lat. 50° N. to 70° N., due 
to diminished winter sun-heat in the epoch of great eccentricity, cannot 
• have been as much as from 3° to 5° Fahr. Such a small decrease could 
not have been sufficient to produce a glacial period within these latitudes. 
But it is not certain that the midwinter temperature would really fall 
during the epoch of maximum eccentricity. This temperature, in the case 
of the British Isles, depends not on direct sun-heat so much as on the heat 
transported by the G-ulf-stream. But during the time of high eccen¬ 
tricity, the summer temperature of the regions whence that stream 
derives its warmth was greater than it is now, so that it is conceivable 
that, instead of being colder in winter, the British climate may actually 
have been milder than at present. 

Thus the failure of the astronomical theory to afford a solution of the 
problem of the Ice Age has left geologists once more face to face with their 
difficulties. But the cpiestion is so fascinating that it continues to engage 
attention and to suggest speculation. Among the recent attempts to 
deal with it reference may be made here to the hypothesis proposed by 
Professor Chamberlin on the basis of variations in the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air. Reference has already (p. 3G) been made to the 
capacity of that gas for absorbing heat and to the effect that might be 
produced on the temperature of the air by even a comparatively small 
increase or diminution in the proportion of the gas. The suggestion is 
that while there is a general tendency to the diminution of that proportion 
there arise from time to time conditions, such as great volcanic discharges, 
whereby much carbonic dioxide is supplied to the atmosphere. On this 
view the Glacial Period would mark a time of great depletion of the gas, 
while the Arctic Miocene flora would indicate a time of comparative 
1 (Jeol Mag . 1895, pp. 3, 55 ; ThiL Mag . 1894, p. 54L 
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enrichment. 1 Other geologists have turned hack to the idea of geo¬ 
graphical changes. That considerable oscillations of the relative levels of 
land and sea took place during the Ice Age has been clearly determined. 
The general result of investigation favours the opinion that the land in 
the early part of that period stood much higher than now over the 
northern regions of Europe and North America. If we accept the con¬ 
clusions drawn from the prolongation of land-valleys upon the sea-floor 
to a depth of many hundred feet, and from the distribution of dead 
littoral and shallow-water shells down to depths of G000 or 8000 feet in 
the North Atlantic, we can see that a vast area of high land would, under 
these conditions, have existed. This higher elevation would undoubtedly 
tend to lower the temperature. Some of the upraised parts of the sea¬ 
floor might deflect warm ocean currents and thus still further increase 
the cold in the higher latitudes. But no satisfactory attempt has 
yet been made to trace out these changes geographically on actual 
evidence of their having occurred, and to connect them with the 
phenomena of the Pleistocene period. 2 AYe must meanwhile suspend 
judgment. Probably no one cause will be found sufficient to explain all 
the difficulties of the problem. But we may hope that from the constant 
and enthusiastic researches in this subject which are in progress over so 
large a portion of the earth’s surface, the solution will eventually be 
attained. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain."—Though the generalised succession of phenomena above given is usually 
observable, some variety is traceable in the evidence in different parts of the British 

1 Jouni. (teal. v. (1897), p. 653 ; viii. (1900), pp. 545, 667, 752. 

- Some suggestive remarks on this subject by Mr. W. Upham will be found iu the 
Appendix to Wright’s 4 Ice Age in North America’ (1889); also in Hull. iteol. Joe. Amer. 
i. (1889) p. 563, x. (1898) p. 5 ; and Amer. ileal. vi. (1890), p. 3*27, xxix. (1902) p. 162. 

Besides the general works and papers already cited, the following special papers in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Ueolog leal Sue id t/ maybe consulted: UV/Vs, Mackintosh, 188*2, 
p. 184; T. W. E. David, 1883, p. 39; T. Mellard Beade, liii. (1897), p. 341. uY.W. 
England, Mackintosh, 1879, p. 425 ; 18S0, p. 178 ; T. M. Beade, 1874, p. 27 ; 1883, p. 83 ; 
IS85, p. 102; 1897, p. 341 ; 1898, p. 582; A. Slrahan, 1886, p. 369. EE. England. 
Searles V. Wood, jim., 1880, p. 457 ; 1882, p. 667 ; A. ,J. Jukes-Brownc, 18/9, p. 397 ; 
1S83, p. 596 ; Bowe, 18S7, p. 351. N.E. England, (1. W. Lamplugh, xlvii, (1891), p. 384 ; 
P. F. Kendall, lviii. (1902), p, 471 ; A. B. Dwerryhouse, op. eif. p. 572. Jeolland (Long 
Island), J. Geilde, xxix. (1873) ; xxxiv. (1878) ; (Shellands) Peach and Horne, 1879, p. 
77S ; (Orkneys) 1880, p. 648 ; (Aberdeenshire) T. F. Jamieson, 1882, pp. 145, 160, The 
first detailed account of the Scottish Bonlder-clay and later glacial deposits was given by me 
as far back as 1863 in the first volume of the Trims, ileal. Joe. (llasgow, already cited. Tin* 
student will find a useful digest of the literature for England up to 1887 iu Mr. II. B, 
Woodward’s 4 Geology of England and Wales.’ The Memoirs and the Jumtnary of Progress 
of the (teohgkal Jurvey contain much local detail on this subject. The 1 Papers and Notes 
on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1894), by the late II. Oaf/dl Lewis, 
gives an account of the glaciation as seen by the eye of an American glacial ist, Mr. W. 
Jerome Harrison’s “ Bibliography of Midland Glaciology,” Proc. Birmingham, Eat. Hist. 
Phil. Joe. ix. (1895), will he found of great service for the Midlands. 
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area. In Scotland, where the ground is generally more elevated, and where snow and 
ice were most abundant, the phenomena of glaciation reached their maximum develop¬ 
ment. Striae are preserved on rock-surfaces at heights of more than 3000 feet in the 
north-west Highlands, and as the fjords and sea outside are in places more than 100 
fathoms deep, the total thickness of ice in that region may have reached 5000 feet. In 
the high grounds of England, Wales, and Ireland there was likewise extensive accumula¬ 
tion of ice. The ice-worn rocks of the low grounds are usually covered with boulder- 
clay, which in Scotland is interstratified with beds of sand, tine clay, and peat, and has 
yielded marine organisms in the lowland districts up to a height of 1061 feet. In 
England, marine shells and foraminifera, usually fragmentary, occur in the boulder-clays 
both in the eastern and western counties. The ice-sheet no doubt passed over some 
parts of the sea-bottom, and ground up the shell-banks that happened to lie in its way, 
as has happened, for example, in Caithness, llolderness, East Anglia, and throughout 
the basin of the Irish Sea, where the shells in the boulder-clay are fragmentary, and 
sometimes ice-striated. The “Bridlington Crag” of Yorkshire, according to Messrs. 
Sorby, Lamplugh, and Reid, is a large fragment torn from a submarine shell-clay, and 
imbedded in the boulder-clay. 1 Its shells are strikingly Arctic. 

The depth, extent, and movements of the great ice-sheet which covered Britain have 
been indicated in the foregoing pages. The proofs of the former presence of the ice are 
scattered abundantly over the country north of a line drawn from the Bristol Channel to» 
the estuary of the Thames. South of that line the ground is free from boulder-clay, 
though various deposits, possibly of contemporary date, serve to indicate that, though not 
buried under ice, this southern fringe of England had its own glacial conditions.' 2 3 Among^ 
these is the “ Coomhe-rock ” of Sussex—a mass of unstratified rubbish which has been 
referred by Mr. C. Reid to the action of heavy summer rains at a time when the ground 
' a little below the surface was permanently frozen. In the glaciated tract one of the most 
striking features in showing the Greenland-like massiveness of the ice-sheet is furnished 
by the south of Ireland, where the hills of Cork and Kerry have been ground smooth 
and striated clown to the sea, and even under sea-level, detached islets appearing as 
well ice-rounded roches woiikmnees. There can be no doubt from this evidence that 
even in the south of Ireland the ice-sheet continued to he so massive that it went out to 
sea as a great wall of ice, probably breaking oil there in icebergs. 

The records of the submersion of Britain are probably very incomplete. If we rely 
only on the evidence of untransported marine shells, we obtain the lowest limit of 
depression. But, as above remarked, the mere presence of marine, organisms cannot 
always be accepted as conclusive. The renewed ice and snow, after re-el ovation, may 
well have destroyed most of the shell-beds, and their destruction would be most com¬ 
plete where the snow-holds and glaciers wore most extensive. Beals of sand and 
gravel with recent shells have been observed on Mod Tryfaeu, in North Wales, at a 
height of 1350 feet, but the shells are broken and show such a curious commingling 
of species as to indicate that they are probably not r6ally in place/" In Cheshire marine 
shells occur at 1200 feet In Scotland they were said to have been obtained at 524 feet 
in the boulder-clay of Lanarkshire ; but an examination of the locality by a Committee of 
the British Association has failed to discover any proof of the existence of shells there. 4 
On the other hand, the same Committee reported that at Clava, near Inverness, a shell- 
bearing clay coni aims abundant foraminifera and mollusks, including Arctic forms 
(Nncuhna [Leila] permda, Nnmduna temm [Lada pyyitiem], Tell ina [MacomI\ eale<trea > 

1 Lamplugh, Q. J. U. S. xl. (1884), p. 312. C, Reid, “Geology of Holdcniess, ” in Mem. 
(leal. Surrey, 

2 C. fteid, Q, J, <7. S. xliii. (1887), p. 364. 

3 See T. Mellard Reade, Proa. Liverpool Ueol. Soe . 1893, p. 36 ; Report of a Committee 
on Mod Tryfaen, Bril, Assoc. 1899, with a good bibliography of the locality. 

4 Brit. Assoc. 1894. 
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Yatka pallida, [grasulandka]) and others still common in British seas. The con¬ 
dition of these remains indicates that they probably lived and died on the spot, 
which is 500 feet above seadevel, and that the submergence amounted at least to 
that extent. 1 Subsequent elevation of the land has brought up within tide-marks 
some of the clays deposited over deeper parts of the sea-lloor during the time of 
the submergence. In the Clyde basin and in some of the western fjords, these clays 
(Clyde Beds) are full of foraminifera and shells which are unquestionably in their 
original positions. Comparing the species with those of the adjacent seas, we find them 
to be more boreal in character ; although nearly the whole of the species still live in 
Scottish seas, a few are extremely rare. Some of the more characteristic northern shells 
in these deposits are Fecten islandkm , Tellina ( Macoma) calcarea, Portlandia glacial is 
(Lcda truncata ), Yoldia ( Lcda) lanceolata, Portlandia ( Yoldia ) arctiea, Saxicam rugosa, 



Fig. 4!>4. —Group of (Shells from the Scottish Glacial Bods. 

4t, Pecten (Clilamys) ishandicus, Miill. Q); h, Portlandia glacialis, Gray (J); r, Yoldia lanceolata, Sow. 
(-£); d, Tellina (Maeoma) calcarea=lata, Gindin (£); c, Saxicava rugosa, Linn. (1 );,/; Nation allinis, 
Gmelin ( = clausa, Brod, and Sow.) (4); g, Troplion scalariformis, Gould (T. clathratus) (h). 


Panopcvu norvegka, Troplion scalariformis {T. clathratus ), and Yatka gffinis {clausa) 
(Fig. 494). The clays in which these organisms lie are often exceedingly fine ami 
unctuous, with occasional stones (sometimes striated) scattered through them. This 
material has probably been a glacier-mud ; and the stones have been floated off on ice- 
rafts. 

Of the later stages of the Glacial Period, the records are much the same all over 
Britain, allowance being made for the greater cold and longer lingering of the glaciers 
in the north than in the south, and among the hills than on the plains. 

In Scotland the following may he taken as the average succession of glacial pheno¬ 
mena in descending order :— 

Last traces of glaciers, small moraines at the foot of curries among the higher 
mountain groups. The glaciers lingered longest among the higher mountains of 
the north-west (Highlands, Southern Uplands, and detached islands, su$h as 
Arran, Skye, Hoy, Harris, &c.). 


1 Op. dt. 1893 ; see also the Committee’s Report for 1891), which contains an account 
of the shell-beds of Cantyre, Argyllshire, at heights varying up to about ‘200 feet. 
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Marine terraces (50 feet and higher). Clay-beds of the Arctic sea-bottom (Clyde 
Beds) containing northern niollusks. The highest well-marked and persistent 
marine terrace proves a submergence of at least 100 feet beneath the present level 
of the land, and its organic remains tell that the climate was still Arctic. 

Large moraines, showing that after the re-emergence of the land glaciers descended 
to the line of the present sen-level in the north-west of Scotland. Some of the 
moraines rest upon l iu- MmVi-; marine terrace. 

.Erratic blocks, chiefly transported by the first ice-sheet, but partly also by the later 
glaciers, and partly by floating ice during the period of submergence. 

Bands and Gravels—Kame or Esker series, sometimes containing terrestrial organ¬ 
isms, sometimes marine shells. 

Upper Boulder-clay—rudely stratified clays with sands and gravels ; the stones 
almost wholly from the rocks of the country, but sometimes (basin of Forth) 
including pieces of chalk and flint. 

Till or Lower Boulder-clay (bottom moraine ol' the ice-sheet)—a stiff stony un¬ 
stratified clay, varying up to 150 feet or more in thickness. Its contained 
boulders and pebbles are native to the country, and can usually be assigned to 
their source. It includes bands of tine sand, finely laminated clays, occasional 
layers of peat and terrestrial vegetation, with bones of mammoth and reindeer ; 
also on the lower grounds and up to heights of 1300 feet or more, dispersed fora- 
minifera together with fragmentary Arctic and boreal marine shells, which occur 
both in the till and in intercalated layers of laminated clay and sand. The till 
reads over the lower grounds, often taking the form of ridges or drums 
(drumlins), which run on the whole-in the lines of chief glaciation. 

Ice-worn rock surfaces. 

Over a great part of England and Ireland the drift deposits are capable of sub¬ 
division as follows :—■ 

4. Moraines (North Wales, Lake District, &e.) and youngest raised beaches. 1 

3. Upper Boulder-clay—a still'stony day or loam with ice-worn stones and inter¬ 
calations of sand, gravel, or silt, it occasionally contains murine shells. It 
possibly does not come south of the Wash. 

% Middle Sam!:- and Gravels, containing marine shells. At Macclesfield (1200 feet 
above the sea) there have been found Mere true ehiooe. ( i * <tnUum ra.sfiotun, 
Area {liarhatia) laetea, Tel Una (Manama) hatthica, Cypriua isla ndiea^ Astarte 
borealis, and other shells now living in the seas around Britain, but indicating 
perhaps by their grouping a rather colder climate than the present. Oorhieula, 
Jlwmlnalis abounds in some gravels which underlie the upper boulder-clay. 
South of the Wash it is found in similar deposits overlying the lower or 
“chalky boulder-day.”- In Ireland marine shells of living British species 
occur at heights of 1300 feet above the scad 

1. Lower Boulder-clay—a still clayey deposit stuck full of ice-worn blocks, and 
equivalent to the Till of Scotland. On the east coast of England (Holderness, 
Lincoln, and Norfolk) it contains fragments of Scandinavian rocks ; in par¬ 
ticular, gneiss, mica-schist. quartzite, granite, syenite, rh.imh-: p<*: i r ; also 
pieces of red and black lliu:. probably from Denmark, and of carboniferous 
limestone and sandstone, which liav<* doubtless travelled from the north. 4 
Along the Norfolk cliff* it pres'mt* stratified intercalations of gravel and 
sand, which have been »■>:' llrmhy contorted. As in Scotland, the true 
lower boulder-clay in the north of England and Ireland is often arranged in 
parallel ridges or drums in the prevalent line of ice-movement. As above 
mentioned, the “crag” of Bridlington, Yorkshire, is probably a fragment of 
an old marine glacial shell-bearing clay, torn up and imbedded in the boulder- 

1 In Gower, South Wales, Mr. Tiddeman has shown that the raised beach there is over¬ 
spread with various glacial deposits. GW. May. 1900, pp. 440, 528. 

a On this characteristic form of till, see H. B. Woodward, GW. Mag. 1897, p. 485. 

55 On t^e Irish shell-hearing drifts (“manure gravels of Wexford”) see Deports of Com¬ 
mittee ; lint. Assoe. 1887-1890 ; W. d. Sollas and K. L. Praeger, Irish Naturalist, hi. 
(1894), pp. 17, 161, 194 ; iv. (1895), p. 321 ; T. Mellard Eeade, Proc. Liverpool Heal. Soe. 
1893-94. 

4 V. Madsen, Q. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 114. 
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clay of the first ice-sheet. The Arctic fresh-water bed (p. 1*288) may be inter¬ 
calated here. 

The southern limit of the ice has been already mentioned (p. 1305). No “ terminal 
moraine ” has been observed, the ground to the south of the ice-limit being free 
from glaciation, though erratic blocks, probably brought by drift-ice, are found 
oh the Sussex coast. 1 The Coombe-rock lies outside the limits of the ice-sheet. 

Deep superficial accumulations of rotted rock occur where the rock has decom¬ 
posed in situ in the southern non-glaciated region, as may be well seen over 
the Palaeozoic slates and granites of Devon and Cornwall. In the lion- 
glaciated Chalk districts, a thick cover of flints and red earth partly represents 
the insoluble parts of the chalk that remain after prolonged subaerial decay, 
but from the frequent presence of fragments of quartz, which does not occur 
in the chalk, this mantle of “ clay with hints ” seems to indicate also a 
certain amount of transport. The high moorlands of eastern Yorkshire appear 
to have risen as an insular tract above the ice-sheet; for the boulder-clay 
advances up the valleys that indent the northern face of the Jurassic table¬ 
land, but ceases at a height of about S00 feet, and the table-land itself is entirely 
free of drift, but its rocks are much decayed at the surface. Mr. Kendall has 
traced the existence of a system of glacier lakes in this district caused by the 
ponding of the inland drainage against the front of the ice-sheet. 2 

Scandinavia and Finland . 8 —The order of Pleistocene phenomena is generally the 
same here as in Britain. The surface of the country has been everywhere intensely 
glaciated, and, as already stated, the ice-striae and transported stones show that the 
great ice-sheet probably exceeded 5000 feet in thickness, for the hills are ice-worn for 
more than that height above sea-level. Moving outwards from the axis of the peninsula 
the ice passed down the western fjords into the Atlantic, southwards and south-eastwards 
into the Gulf of Bothnia, across Finland and the basin of the Baltic into Russia, 
Northern Germany, Denmark and Holland, and south-westwards into the hollow of the^ 
North Sea, which it crossed to the south-east of England. Besides the ordinary morainic 
materials left behind on the melting of the ice, a marked deposit is that of the terminal 
moraines (llcCs) which have been traced across the south of Norway and Sweden, and 
which reappear and run completely across the southern part of Finland. These huge 
persistent mounds of glacial rubbish follow each other at variable distances in roughly 
parallel lines, which mark successive pauses in the shrinking of the ice-sheet. There is 
evidence also of the retreat of the ice from some parts of the country while it still covered 
adjoining tracts and ponded back the drainage, thus giving rise to glacial lakes. The 
margins of these vanished sheets of water can he traced in lines of “ parallel roads.” 4 

1 C. Reid, Q. J. a. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 344 ; xlix. p. 325. 

2 Q . /. <7. S. lviii. (1902). In this paper the movements of the several ice-streams which 
united to form the great ice-slieet of England are discussed. 

8 The glacial literature of this region is now abundant. Among the later writers may be 
mentioned J. Ailio, G. Andersson, H. Berghell, W. G. Brbgger, G. de Geer, O. Guinaelius. 
A. M. Hansen, H. Hedstrdm, A. Flollender, G. Hogbom, J. II. Holmhcrg, N. O. llolst, J. G. 
Moberg, H. Munthe, W. Ramsay, FI. Reuseh, J. J. Sederholm, A. E. Tdrnebohm. Numerous 
contributions from these and other writers have appeared in Fauna, the UcoL Form. 
Stockholm , and the papers of the Swedish, Norwegian, and Finland Geological Surveys. A 
general resume of the subject with special reference to Sweden will be found in Nathorst’s 
‘Sveriges Geologi.’ A brief notice of the glacial history of Finland is supplied by Scderholm 
in the Text accompanying the ‘Atlas de Finkinde,’ published in 1S99, and an excellent 
account of the glacial phenomena of the Kola peninsula between the Arctic; Ocean and the 
White Sea is given by W. Ramsay in Fennia , xvi. No. 1 (1898). The later glacial phenomena 
of Southern Norway are treated in ample detail and with conspicuous acumen by Brbgger in 
the important monograph already cited. Col. H. W. Fielden has described ^he glacial 
geology of Arctic Europe and its islands in Q. J. <7. S. lii. (1896), pp. 52, 721. 

4 A remarkable example of this feature has been described from Central Jemtland in 
Sweden by Gumiar Andersson, where, by the persistence of the Rothman ice-sheet, while the 
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After the maximum extension of the glaciation, a general subsidence of the region 
took place, and the lower grounds were submerged. At the time of the greatest spread of 
the sea (which at Christiania is indicated by a boundary line at 216 metres, pointing to 
a maximum submergence of about 700 feet), an open sound connected the Skager Kak 
across Sweden with the Gulf of Bothnia, which then covered most of Finland, and was 
connected by a narrow strait with the White Sea. At this time the Yold ia-oXny was 
accumulated, in which twenty-four species of shells have been found, of which six do 
not now live in Scandinavian waters, but still exist in Ihe Kara Sea, viz. Porflandm 
(trctica , Yoldia hyperborea , dip ho totjatns, S. brrvispira, Baccinam terrsc-noveB, and 
Naptunea dense!imta; while eight (including Tcclen is/andicus, Naiiea ajffinis or clausa, 
and Trophon truncatus) have disappeared from the southern parts of the country, but 
are still found in the Arctic, part of the coast. Professor Brbgger has shown that 
this clay is only found outside the great terminal moraine ridge or m, a circum¬ 
stance which indicates that the*, ice - shoot there still descended to the sea and 
kept the ground inside from being submerged under salt water. As already stated, 
lie notices the occurrence of the shallow-water fauna of the Yoldia-v lay at great 
depths in the Norwegian seas, and believes that it points to ihe probability of the land 
having stood, at the time of the great ice-sheet, at least 2600 metres higher than it does 
now. ftbove the Yold ia-A&y comes the A/m-clay, in the oldest part of which the shells 
are still Arctic, but in the youngest part (Portland i a-v\ny, Mya -banks) half are boreal, 
with a trace of the advent of southern forms. Tn the overlying J/y/Z/a.s-elay and 
Card! win-Any the proportion of Arctic forms falls to a third or a quarter, while the 
boreal forms increase to a half of the whole, with from an eighth to a fourth of Lusitanian 
forms. Successive stages in the uprise, of the land are marked by the raised beaches, to 
which reference has already been made. 

One of the most remarkable features of the period which succeeded the submergence 
of Scandinavia was the conversion of the wide basin of the Baltic, Gulf of Bothnia and 
Gulf of Finland into a vast ice-dammed lake or inland fresh-water sea, having an area 
which has been estimated by l)e Geer at 670,000 square kilometres, that, is, about as large 
as the Caspian Sea, Lake Superior, and Lake. Michigan all joined into out*. The records 
of this vast expanse of fresh water are to be seen in sheets of clay arid sand found at 
many places all round the coasts up to heights of more than 100 feet above the present 
sea-level. These deposits contain lacustrine shells (f/mnnivu ovafa, A. paluxtris, .Planarbis 
contort ns , P. manjinalns, Ealrafa crislafa , BHhinia fndaeulafa , Pisidnun, several species, 
and especially the little limpet-like Ancylus flu waft //a), and have received the name of 
Ancijlus-gvoYi\). 

Interesting evidence of the gradual disappearance of the Arctic (dimate is supplied 
by the older parts of the pent-mosses, where, such plants as Salic polar is and Belula, nana, 
and the remains of the little Arctic phyllopod crustacean A pus (jlaedalis are preserved, 
while the deposits of calc-sinter have yielded leaves of hazel and other plants of a 
less northern typo. While these elimatal changes wore in progress the general level 
of the region, which at the time of the Ampins- sea was higher than at present, began 
once more to sink until the maritime low grounds all round Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Fsthonia were submerged. Then*, were, then deposited the (days and sands which 
have received the name of the .IiUorina-gn)u\), from the common gasteropoda in them 
(Littorina litorea , I. rudis , Cardinal edn/e, MytUns vdulis). A subsequent movement of 
elevation has brought the land up to its present position. 1 

ground to the west was clear of ice, the drainage of tin* valleys was dammed up, and a large 
lake was formed which for a time increased in size as the ice shrank and laid bare more 
ground. The successive stages in the development and diminution of the lake can still be 
made out. “Den eentraljiimtska Issjon,” Yincr, 1897, H. 1, p, 42, 

1 A valuable contribution to the discussion of the extent and amount of the submergence 
of Southern Finland in the Yoldia and Littorina seas has been made by H. Berghell of the 
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Germany. 1 —Since .the year 1878 an active exploration of the earlier memorials of 
the Glacial Period has been carried on in Northern Germany, with the result of bringing 
out more clearly the evidence for the prolongation of the Scandinavian and Finland ice 
across the Baltic and the plains of Germany even into Saxony. The limits reached by 
the ice are approximately fixed by the lino to which northern erratics can be traced. 
Beneath the oldest members of the glacial drifts, deposits are found in a fragmentary 
condition containing shells now living only in Southern Europe, such as Viviparus 
diluviana and Qorbicula ftwnincilis . Above the glaciated rocks comes a stiff, 
uustratified clay, with ice-striated blocks of northern origin—the till or boulder- 
clay (Geschiebelehm, Blocklehm). Two distinct boulder-clays have been recognised 
—the older or till separated by interglacial deposits from the newer. Terminal 
moraines marking the limits of the ice-sheet have been found in the form of ramparts 
of Scandinavian blocks and gravel, which have been traced for many miles along the 
coast-line and across the plains of Northern Germany. 2 The sources of the various 
ice-streams which united to form the great ice-sheet that crept over the Germanic plain 
are well shown by a study of the stones in the moraine material. The Scandinavian 
rocks are found towards the"west and the Finnish towards the east of the glaciated area. 
Successive pauses in the retreat of the ice-sheet have been recognised in the boulder- 
ramparts, hi belts of mounds that "were formed at the melting edge of the iee^and in 
the sheets of sand and gravel spread out beyond. 3 At the southern edge of the 
northern drift at Deuben, a little south from Dresden, remains of an Arctic flora have 
been found, comprising leaves of Saluc hcrbacea, 8. rdusa, Polygonum viriparum, 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, S. hirculns , remains of Carices and mosses with Sucrinea 
oblonga and fragments of beetles. 4 Among the intercalated materials that separate the 
two boulder-clays are layers of peat, with remains of pine, hr, aspen, willow, white 
birch, hazel, hornbeam, poplar, holly, oak, juniper, ilex, and various water-plants, in 
particular a water-lily no longer living in Europe. AVitli this vegetation are associated 
remains of Elcphcts antiqmis, mammoth, rhinoceros, elk, megaceros, reindeer, musk-sheep, 
bison, bear, &c. Some of the interglacial deposits are of marine origin on the lower 
grounds bordering the Baltic, for they contain Gyp-rum idandim , Portlandia a rdiag 
Tellina (Macoma,) balthieu, ( solidula'), Sec. Among the youngest glacial, and probably 
in part interglacial, deposits are the upper sands and gravels (Geschicbedoeksand), 
which spread over wide areas of the. Germanic plain, partly as a more or less uniform 
but discontinuous sheet, and partly as irregular hillocks ami ridges strewn with erratic 

Finnish Geological Survey (“Bidrag till Kamiedomen om sbdra Finhuids kvartara NiviL- 
forandringar,” Helsingsfors, 1S9(1 A He shows how from zero at St. Petersburg the depression 
progressively increased towards the north-west. 

1 There is now an ample though reeent literature devoted to the glacial phenomena of 
Germany. The volumes of the Zrdsrh, Drutsch. (tool. GV,sr//.s whuff for 1870 and subsequent 
years contain papers by G. Beremlt, II. Credncr, ,J. E. Gc'miiz, A. Holland, K. Keilhack, 
F. Noetling, A. Penck, B. Richter, F. WahnschaH'o, F. Schmidt, &c. See also tin* Jahrb. 
Prcuss. GW. Landmntdtdt for I860 and following years ; the Maps and Explanations of Hut 
same Survey for the neighbourhood of Berlin (27 sheets) and the memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of Saxony. The work of Dr. Keilhack is specially worthy of the attention of the 
student, particularly the papers in Jahrb. Prams. (leaf. Lundmni.d, from 1889 onwards, 

2 G. Berendt, Jahrb. Prenss. GW. handmaid. 1888, p. 110 ; K. Keilhack, oji. cd. 1889, 

p. 149. 

3 Dr. Keilhack has traced what he believes to be five distinct stages in the backward 
shrinkage of the ice during the last of the three glacial epochs into which lie divides 
the whole Ice Age, Jahrb. Prenss. Ueol. handmaid. 1898, p. 90. The end-moraines of 
Schleswig Holstein are described by C. Gottsohe, Miith. deograpla GV.v. Jfandna y/, xiii. xiv. 
(1897-98), who gives lists of the shells from the marine diluvium. 

4 A. G. Nath or st, Of rev. Vd. A Pad. Fbrhandl, Stockholm, 1894. 
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blocks, and enclosing pools of water and peat-bogs. These mounds and ridges, with 
their accompanying sheets of water, form a conspicuous feature of the low tract of 
country from Schleswig llohstoin 1 eastwards to the Vistula. 

In some of the mountain groups of Germany there is evidence that probably at the 
height of the Ice Age glaciers existed. Reference has already been made to the moraine 
mounds of the Vosges* 2 * and Black Forest, 2 and to the fact that the glaciers of the 
western hill-groups were more extensive than those to the east. In the Carpathian 
range, a series of moraines, sometimes enclosing lakes, is distributed in the valleys that 
radiate from the Hohe Tatra. 4 * * On both sides of the Ricsengebirge, moraines occur. 
At the sources of the Lomnitz, on the southern side, they enclose two lakes at the foot 
of high recesses aud cliffs. R No certain traces of glaciers appear to have been met with 
in the eastern part of the Sudeten range, nor in the Erzgebirge or Thnringerwald. 
Farther north, in the Harz, mounds of detritus which resemble moraines have been 
referred by Kayser to glacier-action. <! Tbe German Alps and the Bavarian plateau bear 
witness to the former greater extent of the still remaining glaciers, and to the spread 
of the ice across wide tracts from which it has long retreated. 7 The chain of the 
Carpathians was likewise a distinct glacier centre. 8 * 

France, Pyrenees.— -As France lay to tbe south of the northern ice-sheet, the true 
till oi«boulder-clay is there absent, as it is for the same reason from the south of 
England. It is consequently diliicult to decide which superficial accumulations arc 
really contemporary with those termed older glacial farther north, and which ought to 
he grouped as of later date. The ordinary sedimentation in the non-glaeiated area not 
having been interrupted by the invasion of tbe ice-sheet, deposits of pro-glacial, glacial, 
and post-glacial time naturally pass insensibly into each other. The older Pleistocene 
deposits (perhaps interglacial) consist of lluviatile gravels and clays which, in their com¬ 
position, belong to the drainage systems in which they occur. There is generally no 
evidence of transport from a great distance, though, in the Chump de Mars at. Paris, 
blocks of sandstone and conglomerate nearly a yard long sometimes occur, as well as 
small pieces of the granulite of the Morvan. Erratics at Calais and on the coast of 
Britanny may also have been carried a long way. 2 The, rivers, however, were probably 
much larger during some part of the Pleistocene period than they now are, and the 
transport of their stones may have been sometimes effected by floating ice, as has been 
forcibly shown by Professor Barrels in reference to the old gravels of Brittany. 10 They 
have left their ancient platforms of alluvium in successive terraces high above the 
present watercourses. Each terra.ee consists generally of the- following succession of 
deposits in ascending order : —(1) A lower gravel (gmrnv de/a/a/), the pebbles of which 
are coarsest towards the bottom and arc iuterstratitied with layers of sand, sometimes 

1 The glacial phenomena of Denmark and Schleswig Holstein are disetissed by Gottsehc 
in the series of papers cited above ; by V. Madsen in the Explanatory Memoirs to accompany 
the sheets of the Geological Survey map of Denmark. The .Jurassic, Neoc.ominn and Gault 
boulders found in Denmark are discussed by Miss Skoal and V. Madsen in No, 8 of the 
second series of these Explanations (1898). 

2 II. 1 Togard, ‘Terrain erratique des Vosges,’ 1851. A, Delebeequu, “Systemo glaeiaire 
des Vosges Fran<;aises,” Unit. (Jarir Bool. Franco, No. 79 (1901). 

2 J. Partsch, ‘Gletseher dor Vorzeit in der Karpathe.n mul dor MUtelgebirgen Deutsoh- 
lands,’ Breslau, 1882, p. 115. 

4 Partsch, op. cit. p. 9. 

« Ibid . p. 55. 

B Lo#ien and Kayser, Z. />. B. B. xxxiii. (1881). 

7 A. Penck, ‘ Vergletscherung der Deutschen Alpen,’ 1882. 

8 J. Partsch, 11 Die Gletseher der Vorzeit.’ 

!) Oh. Velain, Bull. Boa. (Mot. France, xiv. (188(5), p. 5(59 

10 Ann. Nor. (Mol. Ford, iv. (1877), p. ISO. 
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inclined and contorted. (2) Grey sandy loam (sable gras). (3) Tlie foregoing strata 
are covered by yellow calcareous loess, or with an overlying dark brown loam or 
brick-earth. The upper exposed parts of the gravels and sands are commonly well 
oxidised, and present a yellowish-brown or deep reddish-brown tint, while the lower 
portions remain more or less grey. Hence the old names diluvium gris and diluvium 
rouge . The gravels and brick-earths have yielded terrestrial and fresh-water shells, 
most of which are of still living species, and numerous mammalian bones, among which 
are Rhinoceros antiqnitatis ( tichorhinus ). 21. ctruscus, R. leptorhinus , Hippopotamus 
amphibius, Mephas antiquus, E. primigenius, wild boar, stag, roe, ibex, Canadian elk, 
musk-sheep, urns, beaver, cave-bear, wolf, fox, cave-hyama, and cave-lion. Palaeolithic 
implements found in the same deposits show that man was a contemporary of these 
animals (see p. 1355). 1 Even as far south as Charente from fissures in a Cretaceous 
limestone remains of a fauna with northern species have been obtained, including 
Arctomys marmotta , Bpermophilus rufescens, Lepus variabilis , Microtus ( Arvicola) 
ampihibius, M. ratticeps , Canis milpes, C. lagopus, C. lupus , Hyama croctda, Mustela 
putorius , Fdis leo (spelasa), Equus cabcdlus, Bison prisms (?), and Rangifer ( Cervus) 
tarandus.- In the south-west of France the arctic fox has also been obtained, together 
with the musk-sheep. 

It is in the centre and east of France that the most unequivocal signs of thrice of 
the Glacial Period are to be met with. The mountain groups of Auvergne, which even 
now show deep rifts of snow in summer, had their glaciers whereby the solid rocks were 
smoothed, polished and striated, and moraine heaps with large blocks of rock were 
strewn over the valleys ; not only so, but there is evidence in that region of a retreat 
and redescent of the ice, for above the older moraines lie interglacial deposits contain¬ 
ing abundant x'emains of land-plants, with bones of Elephas ‘meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
leptorhinus, &c., the whole being covered by newer moraines. ;; 

The much lower grounds of the Lyonnais and Beanjolais (rising to more than 3000 
feet) likewise supported independent snowhelds. 1 2 * 4 The glacier of the Rhone and its 
tributaries at the time of the maximum glaciation was so gigantic as to hll up the 
hollow of the Lake of Geneva and the vast plain between the Bernese Oberland and the 
Jura. It crossed the Jura and advanced to near Besancon. It swept down the valley 
below Geneva, and then, joined by its tributaries, spread out over the lower hills and 
plains until the whole region from Bourg to Grenoble was buried under ice. The 
evidence of this great extension is furnished by rock-strhe, transported blocks, and 
moraine stuff. 5 6 

The chain of the Pyrenees nourished along its whole length an important tract of 
snowfield, whence glaciers descended all the main valleys and there shed their moraines.' 5 
The phenomena are quite comparable to those of the Alps or the more northerly groups 
of mountains. It would appear that even as far south as the Semi da Estrella of 


1 A detailed study of the Quaternary deposits of the north of France has been made by 
J. Ladriere, who divides them into three stages, each marked olf by a gravelly layer at the 
base and terminating above in a loam with terrestrial vegetation and fresh-water and terres¬ 
trial shells. The lowest is the assise with Elephas primigenius and Rhinoceros tichorhinus , 
Ann. Soc. deal. Nord , xviii. (1890), p. 93. 

2 M. Bonle and G. Chau vet, Gompt. rend. May 1899. 

2 Julien, ‘ Des Phenomenes glaciaires dans le Plateau central de la France,’ 1869 ; 
Rames, B. S. U, F. 1884. A clear summary of the glaciation of Auvergne is given by M. 
Boule in the Annales de Geographic, 15th April 1896. r 

4 Falsan and Chantre, * Anciens Glaciers,’ ii. p. 384. 

5 Falsan and Chantre, op. cit. 

6 Seethe account given by Dr. Penck in the Mitt. Ver. Erdhunde Leipzig, 1883, with a 
bibliography up to that date. 
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Portugal, which in lat. 40*]f> ‘N. rises to a height of more than 6000 feet, glaciers 
existed and produced their striated rocks, moraines, and erratic blocks. 1 

Belgium.—The Quaternary deposits of this country, like those, of Northern Prance, 
belong to a former condition of the present river-basins. In the higher tracts, they are 
confined to the valleys, but over the plains they spread as more or less continuous 
sheets. Thus, in the valley of the Meuse, the gravel-terraces of older diluvium on 
either side bear witness only to transport within the drainage-basin of the river, though 
fragments of the rocks of the far Vosges may be detected in them. The gravels are 
stratified, and are generally accompanied by an upper sandy clay. In middle Belgium, 
the lower diluvial gravels arc covered by a yellow loam (Hesbayan), probably a con¬ 
tinuation of the German loess, with numerous terrestrial shells {Puccdncu ob/oinja, Pupit 
mnscormn , Helix [llijtjromla] hispid (t). In lower Belgium, this loam is replaced by the 
Campinian sands, which have been observed lying upon it. The Belgian caverns and 
some parts of the diluvium have yielded a large* number of mammalian remains, 
among which there is the same commingling of types from cold and from warm 
latitudes so observable in the Pleistocene buds of England and France. Thus the 
Arctic reindeer and glutton are found with the Alpine chamois and marmot, and with 
the lion and grizzly bear. 

ThcPAlpsA—Reference has already been made to the vast extension, of the Alpine 
glaciers during the Ice Age. Evidence of this extension is to he seen both among the 
mountains and far out into the surrounding regions. On the sides of the great valleys, 

, ice-striated surfaces and transported blocks are found at. such heights as to show that 
the ice must have been in some places 6000 or 4000 feet thicker than it now is. The 
glacier of the Aar, for instance, which was a. comparatively short one, being turned aside 
'by .and merging into the large stream of tin* Rhone glacier near Berne, attained such 
dimensions as not only to fill up the valley now occupied by the. Lakes of Thun and 
Brienz, but to override the surrounding bills. The marks made by it are found at a 
height of 060 metres above the valley, which with 605 metres for the depth of Lake 
Brienz, gives a thickness of at. least 1265 metres or 4000 feet of ice moving down that 
valley. Judging from the evidence of the heights of the stranded blocks, the slope 
of this glacier varied from 45 in 1000 in its upper parts to not, more than 2 in 1000 
towards its termination. 1 * * * * * * * From the variation in the direction of the stria*, as well 
as in the distribution of the transported blocks, there can be little doubt that the 
Alpine glaciers varied from time to time in relative dimensions, so that there was a 
kind of struggle between them, one pushing aside, another, and again being pushed 
aside in its turn. 

Turning to the regions beyond the mountains, we find that proofs of glaciation reach 
to almost incredible distances. The Rhone glacier has already been referred to as over¬ 
whelming the mountainous and hilly intervening country, and throwing down its moraines 
with blocks of the characteristic rocks of the Valais where. Lyons now stands, that is, 

1 J. F. Nery Delgado, (Jomtn. Diree. Tmhul. Ueol. iii. Fuse. i. (1895). 

2 Besides the works of Falsan and Ghantre, Penck and Partsch, above cited, the 

student may consult Morlot, Jsil). U-niv. 1855; Mull. Poe,. Paul. tied. Nut. 1858, 1860. 
Heer, * Urwelt dor Schweiz. 9 The map of the ancient glaciers of the north side of the Swiss 
Alps, published in four sheets by A. Favro, Geneva, 188*1. 0. W. U Umbel, Pil'd). A had. 

Wien, 1872. R. Pepsins, £ Das westliehe Siid-Tirol/ Berlin, 1878. A. Heim, ‘ Handbuch 

der Gletscherkunde, 9 1885. Baltzer, Mitt he id Naturf. Ces. Berne, 1887, ‘ c J>er Diluviale 

Aargletscher,” Jkitnig. Ceol. NuH. Pehweiz. Lief. 60, 1896. Aeppli, op. eit . Lief. 34. 

Renevier*7i/d7. Soc. IIel i\ 1887. A. Bolmi, Juhrb. k. k. Cedi. Reich must. xxxv. (1885), p. 

429. A. Penck, E. Bruckner, and L. du Pasquier, in their memoir already cited on p. 1601, 
which was published as a guide to the glaciation of the region during the meeting of the 
International Geological Congress at Zurich in 1894. 

:i A. Favre, Aceh. Ann. Pei. Phys. Nut. Cenive, xii. 1884. 
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170 miles in direct distance from where the present glacier ends. The same ice-sheet, 
swelled from the northern side of the Bernese Oberland, overflowed the lower ridges of 
the Jura, streaming through the transverse valleys, even as far as Ornans near Besamjon. 
Turning north-eastward, it filled up the great valley of Switzerland, and, swollen by the 
tributary glaciers of the Aar, the Reuss, and the Linth, joined the vast stream of the 
Rhine glacier above Basle. The enormous mer dc glace poured over the Black Forest 
and down the valley of the Danube at least as far as Sigmaringen, where blocks of the 
rocks of the Grisons occur. Eastward it was joined by the great glacier that descended 
from the Swabian and Bavarian Alps, and of which the moraine-heaps are strewn over 
the lowlands as far as Munich. The Tyrolese and Carinthian Alps were likewise buried 
under an icy covering which sent a huge glacier eastwards down the valley of the Drau. 
On the south side of the Alps, the glaciers advanced for some way out into the plains ot 
Lombardy, where they threw down enormous moraines, which sometimes reach a height 
of more than 2000 feet (Ivrea). These vast accumulations, to which there is no parallel 
elsewhere in Europe, rise into conspicuous hills and crescent-shaped ridges round the 
lower ends of the upper Italian lakes. At some of these localities the moraine stuff 
rests on marine Pliocene beds. It is possible that the glaciers actually reached the sea- 
level. 1 2 There appears to he no doubt, at least, that they descended to a lower level on 
that side than on the northern side of the Alps. # 

By tracing the distribution of the transported blocks, the movements of the ancient 
glaciers can be satisfactorily followed. These blocks are not dispersed at random over 
the glaciated area. Each glacier carried the blocks of its own basin, and, where these 
are of a peculiar kind, they serve as an excellent guide in following the march of the 
ice. Not only were the blocks in each drainage area kept separate from those of ad¬ 
joining basins, but those on the left sides of the valleys do not, except along the 
junction lilies, mingle with those of the right sides. As a rule, the blocks lie along the 
slopes of the valleys rather than on the bottoms, and are often disposed there in groups 
or lines. In the Arve valley, near Salhmehes, for example, a, zone comprising several 
thousand granitic boulders rims for a distance of more than three miles. The blocks 
of Monthey have long been famous. On the flanks of the dura near Solothurn, the 
boulders of Riedholz, stranded there by the ancient Rhone glacier, still number 228, 
though they have been reduced by the (marrying operations, now happily interdictcd 
(see Figs. ltiO, 161, 162).- 

That the Ice Age in the Alps, as in Northern Europe, was interrupted by at least one 
warmer interglacial period, when the ice retreating from the valleys allowed an abundant 
vegetation to flourish there, is shown by the lignites of Diirnten (Canton Zurich), 
Utznach (St. Gall), Hotting (near Innspruek), and several other places. These deposits 
can here and there be seen to overlie ancient moraine stuff; they are interstratified with 
fluviatile gravels and sands, which again arc surmounted with scattered erratic blocks 
belonging to a later period of glaciation. Among these interglacial vegetable accumu¬ 
lations Heer recognised several pines and lirs (Puufs ttbies , P. sghr.sfrtx, P , inontana), 
larch, yew, oak, sycamore, hazel, mosses, bog-bean, bulrush, raspberry, and Galium 
palustrc, as well as hog-mosses, all still growing in the surrounding country. With 
the plants there occur the remains of Ekphaa, llhhmceros etrumix, JJos lavras, var. 
primigenim or urns, red - deer, cave - bear, likewise traces of fresh-water shells and 
insects, chiefly elytra of beetles. 

The succession of main events in the history of the Ice Age in Switzerland have been 
tabulated as follows : ;! — 


1 The surface of the Lago di Garda, round the lower end of which glacier moraines extend, 
is little more than 200 feet above the sea-level. 

2 Favre, Arch, a Set. Phys. Nat . Oene-ee, xii. (1884), p. 399, 

y Penck ( £ Vergletscberung der Peutschen Alpen ’) believes that evidence can he traced 
of at least three distinct periods of glaciation in the Alps. Heer, ‘CJrwelt der Schweiz'; 
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Post-glacial. Ancient lacustrine terraces (150 feet above present level of Lake of 
Geneva), deltas, and river gravels with Limnwa stagnaiis, and other fresh-water 
shells, hones of mammoth (?). Gradual lowering of the level of the lakes through 
the cutting down of the moraine harriers. 

Third glacial period. Erratic blocks and terminal moraines of Zurich, Baldegg, 
Sempach, Berne, with an Arctic flora and fauna. Schotter of the lower terraces, 
and of Utznaeh, Wangen, Reidbaeh. An, Glatthal, Sihlbrugg. 

Second interglacial series. Lignites and clays of Utznaeh, Wangen, Diirnten. 
Wetzikon, covered by the moraine stuff of the third glaciation and overlying older 
irl.:.-: 1 hi !"■■:'■> /.’■’■ ■ ■■’ (mtif/uit.% llhinuceros wegttrhinns ( Merckii ). This 

i:.. I i-p ■ :■ ■■ rded as having lasted a shorter time than the first. 

Second glacial period. Greatest extension of the glaciers ; chief accumulation of 
moraines ; deposit of the extramorainio high-terrace sell otter. 

First interglacial interval, supposed to have continued for a long period of time, 
during which the last uplift of the molasse on the skirts of the Jura took 
place ; subsidence of tlie body of the Alps ; birth of some lakes, such as those of 
Zurich and Zug. During this period valleys were eroded in the molasse and 
progressively deepened while the slopes were terraced. 

First glacial period, supposed to be indicated by the deposit of the Pecken-sehotter, 

Russia.—A vast extent of Russia was buried under the greatest extension of the ice- 
sheet, the southward limits of which across the country have already been stated (p. 1305). 
There appears to be evidence that the second advance of the ice not only affected the 
western lowlands that were covered by the Baltic glacier, hut even the centre of the 
country. Proofs have been obtained of an interglacial period in Central Russia marked 
by lacustrine deposits intercalated between glacial clays. They have yielded an abundant 
fioi*a, including alder, birch, hazel, willow, fir, water-lilies, and remains of mammoth 
&c. 1 Perhaps the most singular feature of the glacial deposits of Russia is to be found 
in the sheets of ice which, underlying and interstratified with the clays, have survived 
as actual fossil remains of the ice-sheets of the Pleistocene ages along the low grounds 
of the coast-region of Siberia, and in the opposite New Siberian Islands. The ice is 
sometimes separated from the living vegetation, including larch trees, by a mere thin 
layer of humus, or is covered with a layer of peat full of "well-preserved leaves and 
fruit of alder (Alims frutkoset). It has been called <c stone-ice,” “dead-ice,” “ fossil - 
glacier,” and has been clearly made out to form a sheet of variable thickness resting 
on a ground-moraine, and covered by fluviatile or lacustrine strata of clay and sand, 
which in their lower parts are sometimes interleaved with thin la,mime of ice or are 
permeated by ice and solidly frozen, hi some places the ice ends at the 1 coast in a lofty 
vertical cliff, with the thin layer of soil or peat and living Arctic vegetation on the 
summit. From the, frozen sedimentary deposits that overlie the ice, carcases of the 
mammoth and Mhhwceros megarhinas {Merckii) have been obtained, sometimes with 
the flesh, skin and hair still perfectly preserved. The same strata have yielded shells 
of Splmrimii, Ecdmta -, PimUinn , larva; of Htrgganui and remains of Arctic birch 
{Bdula liana) and species of willow. The. large mammals appear to have perished, 
owing perhaps to some general change of climate, and their bodies when immersed 
in the silt of lakes or rivers were eventually frozen there, and so have remained till 
the present time. The musk-sheep and reindeer, which wore their contemporaries, were, 
more fortunate in withstanding the unfavourable meteorological conditions, and still 
survive in the Arctic regions.” 

A. Aeppli, “ Erosionsterrasseu mid Glazialschottcr in hirer Beziehung zur Entstehung des 
Ziiriehsees,” Be it nig. deni. Kart, Schweiz, Lief. 34 (1894), p. 116. 

1 N. Krischtafowitsch, Bull. Soc, Imp, Net. Masvou, No. 4 (1890); A nn, (Hot. Min. de la 
Jiimie , Warsau, 1896, On glaciation of Urals see Nikitin, Neaes Jahrh. 1. (1888), p. 172. 
Fraulein A. Missuna describes two hands of end-moraines in the departments of Wilna, 
Witebsk, and Minsk, L. G. G. 1902, p. 284. 

2 For a detailed history of the investigation of the Siberian iee-cliffs and their organic 
remains, with a narrative of personal exploration of them, see the able and interesting memoir 
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Africa. An interesting proof of a former greater extent of the existing glaciers is 
furnished by Mount Kenya, which in British East Africa rises almost on the equator to 
a height of about 19,500 feet above the sea, and covers an area of about 700 square miles, 
borne o400 feet below the limits to which the glaciers have now retreated they have 
left moraines, rock-stria, perched blocks and glacial lake basins, and these are on such a 
scale as to indicate that they were produced not by mere valley-glaciers but by an ice¬ 
cap t lat co\ered the whole mountain. Professor Gregory, whose observations made 
known these features, believes that the glaciation was due to a former greater elevation 
of Mount Kenya, which has been reduced by subsidence and denudation, there being 
no evidence of any universal glaciation of the region. 1 

. North America. 2 The general succession of geological changes in Post-Tertiary 
time appears to have been broadly the same all over the northern hemisphere. In 
i orth America, as in Europe, there is a glaciated and non-glaciated area ; but the 
line ot demarcation between them has been much more clearly traced on the western 
side of the Atlantic. The glaciated area extending over Canada and the north-eastern 
otates presents the same characteristic features as in the Old World. The rocks, where 

ley could receive and retain the ice-markings, are well-smoothed and striated. The 
urectiou of the strife is generally southward, varying to south-east and south-west 
according to the form of the ground. The great thickness of the ice-sheet is strikingly 
shown by the height to which some of the higher elevations are polished and striated, 
llius the Catskill Mountains, rising from the broad plain of the Hudson, have been 
ground smooth and striated up /to near their summits, or about 3000 feet, so that the 
ice must have been of even greater thickness than that. The White Mountains are ice- 
wom even at a height of 5500 feet. G. M. Dawson has found glaciated surfaces in 
bntish Columbia 7000 feet above the sea. 3 

On detailed examination of the rock-striation it lias been found that the ice probably 
had its origin mostly if not entirely on the continent itself, and that it radiated from 
certain areas of maximum accumulation of snow. Of these areas there appear to have 
jeen at least three m the north of British America. The most easterly, known as the 
Laurentide ice-sheet, covered the wide peninsula between the depression of Hudson Bay and 
the Labrador coast, and streamed southward across the basin of the St. Lawrence and 
the north-eastern States into Pennsylvania and as far west as the valley of the Mississippi. 
A second centre of dispersion, which gave rise to what has been called the Keewatin ice- 
eheet lay to the west of the Hudson Bay hollow, whence the ice radiated in all directions. 
On the north side ri moved towards the Arctic Ocean, on the east it descended into the 
low ground till it joined the Laurentide sheet and moved southward to shed its 
ernnual moraine m Iowa and Dakota. The third centre lay far to the west in the 
Canadian portion of the lofty Cordillera of the Koeky Mountains, and gave birth to a 
vast ice-sheet winch moved westward down the steeper slope into the Pacific and south- 

of Baron E. von Toll in Mem. Ahtd. Imp. St. Fetersbotmj , xlii. (1895), No. 13 ; also A G 
Aiatnorst, } mer, 1896, p. 79. 

* Q. J. U. A'. 1. (1894), p. 515. 

“ See J. D Whitney, “ Climatic Changes of later Geological Times,” Mem. Mus. Comma,- 

f v - V ° 1 m 1882 ; alld P a P ers b y J- D. Dana, T. C. Chamberlin, R. D. Salis- 

bnry W Uphani, George M. Dawson, H. Carvill Lewis, G. F. Wright, S. Calvin, I C 
Russell, B. K. Emerson, J. B. Tyrrell, H. L. Fairchild, R. S. Tarr, F. Leverett, and others 
Ca,mZn, f“™7 - J Journal of theology, Canadian Naturalist, 
C T r ' A"" f PUHS ’ iHS ,Uld Xoiuvraphs of U.S. Ueol. Surrey; Ueol. 
t™ ’"r Second Ueol San-, of Pennsylvania; Reports of the Canaditn Ueol. 

1889 ? f Ge ° l0gy ’’ 1878 ‘ Ha “ dbook Canadian Geology,’ 

Jv (1890?n 25 P U J w W®* 5 ^ M ’ Daw,MB * ^ *»»■ ** viii. sect. 

D W ut i« Q ' ’ Ia “ a,Ul tte GIacial Perioa >’ <The Ice Age in America.’ 

re !. Mag. 1889, p. 351 ; see also W. Upham, Appalachia, v. (1889), p. 291. 
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eastward into the high inland plateaux. Besides these great rners de (jlace there were 
minor glacier centres among the higher mountain groups farther south. 

As in Europe, the glacial deposits increase in thickness and variety from south to 
north, spreading across Canada, over a considerable area of the north-eastern States, 
and rising to a height of 5800 feet among the "White Mountains. From the evidence of 
the rock-striae and the dispersion of boulders, it has been ascertained that, though 
the glaciated region was probably buried under one deep continuous wer do glace 
like that of Greenland at the present time, there were considerable variations in 
the direction of motion, owing partly to the individual movements of the several 
ice-sheets and partly to inequalities in the general slope of the ground underneath. 
Nothing, however, is more striking than the apparent indiiference with which the 
ice streamed onward, undeileeted even by considerable ridges and hills. The line 
of the southern margin of the ice can still he followed by tracing the limits to 
which the drift deposits extend southwards. From this evidence we learn that the ice- 
sheet ended oil'in a sinuous line, protruding in great tongues or promontories and retir¬ 
ing into deep and wide bays. In the eastern States, the southern limit of the glaciated 
region is marked by one of the most extraordinary glacial accumulations yet known, 
and to which in Europe there is no rival. It consists of a, broad irregular hand of 
confused heaps of drift, or more strictly of two such hands, which sometimes unite into 
one br&id belt and sometimes separate wide enough to allow an interval of twenty or 
thirty miles between them, each being from one to six miles in breadth and rising 
several hundred feet above the surrounding country. The surface of these ridges 
presents a characteristic hummocky aspect, rising into cones, domes, and con fluent 
ridges, and sinking into basin-shaped or other irregularly-formed depressions, like the 
kames or osar of Europe. The upper part of the material composing the ridges 
“generally consists of assorted and stratified gravel and sand, the stratification being 
irregular and discordant, hut inclined on the whole towards the south. Below these 
rearranged materials is a boulder-drift —a mixture of clay, sand, and gravel, with boulders 
of all sizes, up to blocks many tons in weight and often striated. Though some¬ 
times indistinguishable from ordinary till, it presents as a rule a, greater preponderance 
of stones than in typical till, but contains also line stratified intercalations. A large 
proportion of the material of the ridges has been derived from rocks lying immediately 
to the north, and the nature of the ingredients constantly varies with the changing 
geological structure of the ground. There is also always present a greater or less 
amount of detritus representing rocks along the line of drift-movement for 500 
miles or more to the north. The hand of drift-hills lies sometimes on an ascending, 
sometimes on a descending slope, crosses narrow mountain ridges and forms embank¬ 
ments across valleys, showing such a disregard of the topography as to prove that it. 
cannot have been a shore-line, and has not been laid down with reference to the present 
drainage system of the laud. 1 

To this remarkable belt of prominent hummocky ground the name of “terminal 
moraine” has been given by the American geologists who lmve so successfully traced 
its distribution and investigated its structure. The, conditions, however, under which 
the drift rampart in question was formed certainly ditiered widely from those that, 
determine an ordinary terminal moraine. The constituent materials can hardly have 
travelled on the surface of the ice, but must rather have lain underneath it or have been 
pushed forward in front of it. But the mode of formation is a problem which, though 
recent observations in Greenland and Spitsbergen (p. 54,4) have thrown light on it, 
cannot be said to have as yet been wholly solved. 

There seems good reason to believe that there arc at least two <£ terminal moraines’’ 
belonging to two distinct and perhaps widely separated epochs in the Ice Age. The 

1 H. C. Lewis, “Report on the Terminal Moraine,” Second (feut. Surv. Pennsylvania^ 
Z, 1884, p. 45, with Preface by J. P. Lesley. 
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most southerly and therefore oldest of them begins on the Atlantic border off the south¬ 
eastern coast of Massachusetts, where it is partially submerged. Rising above the level 
of the sea in Nantucket Islands, Martha’s Vineyard, No Man’s Island, and Black Island, 
it is prolonged into Long Island, of which it forms the back-bone, and where it reaches 
heights of 200 to nearly 400 feet. A second or later and less prominent line of drift-hills 
runs along the north shore of Long Island, and is prolonged by Fisher’s Island into the 
southern edge of the State of Rhode Island, whence, striking out again to sea, it forms 
the chain of the Elizabeth Islands, passes thence into the State of Massachusetts, and 
runs nearly east and west through the peninsula of Cape Cod. The distance between 
these two bands of hummocky ridge varies from live to thirty miles. From the 
western end of Long Island the moraine passes across Staaten Island and the northern 
part of New Jersey, enters Pennsylvania a little north of Easton, and follows a sinuous 
north-westerly course across that State and for some miles into the State of New York, 
where, forming a deep indentation, it wheels round in a south-westerly direction, re¬ 
enters Pennsylvania, and passes into Ohio. Throughout this long line, the moraine 
coincides with the southern limit of the drift and of rock-striation, though in western 
Pennsylvania, in front of the ridge, scattered northern boulders are found over a strip of 
ground which gradually increases south-westwards to a breadth of five miles. 1 Beyond 
Central Ohio, however, the drift extends far to the south. Taking its limits as probably 
marking the extreme boundary of the ice-sheet (then at its largest), we find thalfit goes 
southwards, perhaps nearly as far as the junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi, 
sweeping westwards into Kansas, and then probably turning northwards through 
Nebraska and Dakota, but keeping to the west of the Missouri River. 

The inner or second terminal moraine is characteristically developed in the southern 
part of the State of New York, lying well to the north of the first moraine, and much 
more irregularly distributed. South-westwards the two series of ramparts unite at the 
sharp bend of the older ridge just mentioned, and continue as one into the centre 
of Ohio. This junction probably indicates that the southern edge of the ice at the time 
of the second moraine, though generally keeping to the north of its previous limit, 
reached its former extent in north-western Pennsylvania, and united its debris with 
that left at the time of the greatest extension of the ice-slieet. From the middle of 
Ohio, the younger moraine pursues an extraordinarily sinuous course. One of its most 
remarkable bends encloses the southern half of Lake Michigan, which was the bed of a 
great tongue of ice moving from the north. Immediately to the west of this loop there 
lies an extensive driftless area in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The course of the moraine 
bears distinct witness to the independent direction of flow of the united glaciers that 
constituted the great ice-sheet. It sweeps in vast indentations and promontories across 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, forming probably the most extensive moraine in the 
world, and strikes north-westward through Dakota for at least 400 miles into the 
British Possessions, where its further course has been partially traced. The known 
portion of the moraine thus extends with a wonderful persistence of character for 3000 
miles, reaching across two-thirds of the breadth of the continent.' 2 Much attention has 
been paid to the variations in the nature of the drifts in the intra-morainie and extra- 
morainic areas, as evidence of the various advances and retreats of the ice. 3 

1 In this strip of ground, called by Lewis the “fringe,” though there are no rock- 
striae or drift, scattered northern boulders'occur. Op. cit. p. 201. 

2 T. C. Chamberlin, £4 Preliminary Paper on the Terminal Moraine,” 3 nl Ami. Rep. 
U.S. (L S. 1883. • Every student of glacial geology ought to make himself familiar with this 
admirable summary. Consult also G. M. Dawson, 4 Report on 49th Parallel ’ ; F. Wahn- 
schaffe, Z. B. (L G. 1892, p. 107. J. B. Tyrrell {Bull. (leaf. Soe. Amer. i. (1890$ p. 395) 
describes the terminal moraines in Manitoba and the adjacent territories of N.W. Canada. 

3 See in.particular the Reports and Maps of the Geol. Sure. Yew Jersey, by R. D. Salis¬ 
bury and his colleagues. 
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In the non-glaciated regions, evidence of the presence and inlluence of the ice-sheet 
is probably furnished by high alluvial terraces, which could not have been formed under 
the present conditions of drainage. From this kind of evidence it is believed that when 
the ice-sheet crossed the Ohio Fiver near Cincinnati, it ponded back the drainage of 
the entire water-basin of East Kentucky, south-east Ohio, West; Virginia, and "Western 
Pennsylvania, up to a height of perhaps 1000 feet, forming a lake at that level. 1 Similar 
indications of a lake, caused by an ice-dam ponding back the drainage, are found at the 
head of the Red River in Minnesota.- The largest sheet of fresh water which has left its 
records in that region has been called “Lake Agassi/.” It occupied the basin of the 
Red River of the North and Lake Winnipeg, and appears to have been due to the inter¬ 
ception of the drainage northward by the united Keewatin and Laurentide ice-sheets. 
It is computed to have been 700 miles long from north to south, and b> have covered, 
from lirst to last, an area of 110,000 square miles, thus exceeding the total area of the 
live great existing lakes—Superior (41,200), Michigan (22,450), Huron with Georgian 
Bay (23,800), Erie (9960), Ontario (7240), which have a united area of 94,050 square 
miles.Many other “glacial lakes,” which no longer exist because their ice-barriers 
have disappeared, have been found scattered over Canada. 4 5 * 

The deposits left by the ice-sheet within the limits of the terminal moraines so 
resemble those of Europe that no special description of them is required. The lowest 
of then? resting on ice-worn rocks, is a still, unstratiiied boulder-drift or till, full of 
polished and striated stones. Occasional “interglacial” intercalations of sand and 
clay, which in some places, as at Portland, in Maine, have yielded many existing species 
of marine organisms, and in others, as in Iowa,, include forest-beds, peat and other 
remains of land-plants, with fresh-water shells, separate the lower from an upper boulder 
clay, which is looser, and more gravelly and sandy than the older deposit, contains 
larger rough and angular blocks, and has acquired a yellow tint from the oxidising 
inlluence of surface waters/ 1 The lxmlders vary up to 10 feet, (sometimes even 40 feet) in 
diameter, and have seldom travelled more than 20 miles. The boulder-ehiys over wide 
areas are distributed in lenticular ridges, drums, or drumlins, from a few hundred feet 
to a mile in length, from 25 to 200 feet high, and with a persistent smoothness of out¬ 
line and rounded tops. 11 3 As in Europe, the longer axes of these drums is generally 
parallel with that of the striation of the underlying rocks. 

At the height of the Ice Age there were large, glaciers in the Rocky Mountains of 
the United States, whereof the small glaciers first, found by Hayden’s Survey among the 
Wind River Mountains in 'Wyoming are some of the last, lingering relics. 7 But though 
the ice tilled up the valleys to a depth of 1600 feet or more, and transported vast 
quantities of detritus which now remains in prominent, moraines and scattered boulders, 

1 H. 0. Lewis, “ Report on the Terminal Moraine,” above cited. 

2 W. Upham, Proc. A mar. Amir, xxxii. (1883), p. 214. 

3 For a full account of this vanished lake (now represented only by scattered sheets of 
water in the hollows of its basin), with its terraces, dunes, deltas, and other features, see W. 
Upluun’s elaborate and instructive monograph, ‘The Glacial Lake Agassiz’* - a thick quarto 
volume with numerous maps forming Monograph xxv. of the (J.K (*. & 1895. 

4 W. Upham, Bull. Heol. Boa. Amer. ii. (1891), p. 248. The vanished Lakes Bonneville 
and Lahontan (p. 524) are other colossal examples which, though they did not owe their 
origin to ice-dams, hut to an increased rainfall, belong to Quaternary time, and may have 
been coeval with some of the times of heavier snowfall and greater advance of the ice-sheets. 

5 On the evidence of old soils between the boulder (days see E, Levorett, Journ. Urol. 
vi. (1898), pp. 171, 238; and ‘Interglacial Deposits in Iowa,’ by Galvin, Leverctt, H, E. 
Bain and A. Udden, Proc. Jowa Arad. Aci. v, 1898. 

<5 W. Upham, J*ror„ Bod. Roe. Eat. Hid. xxiv. (1889), p. 258. Bee on Till, W, O. Crosby, 
op. oil. xxv. (1890), p. 115. Technological Quarterly , ix. (1896), p. 116. 

7 F. Y. Hayden’s Twelfth Report, If, A. Urol and Ueog. Purvey of the Territories, 
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it never advanced into the plateau of the prairie country to the east. Whether or not 
the glaciers at the north end of the Rocky Mountains merged into and were turned aside 
by the southward-moving ice-sheet has still to be ascertained. Even far to the west, the 
Sierra Nevada nourished an important group of glaciers. 1 

The loose deposits or drifts overlying the lower nnstratified boulder-clay belong to 
the period of the melting of the great ice-sheets, when large bodies of water, discharged 
across the land, levelled down the heaps of detritus that had formed below or in the 
under part of the ice. There may have been many advances and retreats of the ice- 
sheets, and the deposits of many successive intervals may be included in the detrital 
accumulations that have been left behind. Various attempts have been made to unravel 
the sequence of deposition, but it may be doubted whether any local order which may 
be ascertained will afford a satisfactory and generally applicable arrangement. The re¬ 
modelled drift has by some writers been classed as the “ Champlain group.” 2 Lower 
portions are sometimes unstratified or very rudely stratified, while the upper parts are 
more or less perfectly stratified. Towards the eastern coasts, and along the valleys 
penetrating from the sea into the land, these stratified beds are of marine origin, and 
prove that during the “Champlain” period there was a depression of the eastern parfe, 
of Canada and the United States beneath the sea. The marine accumulations formed 
during this submergence are well developed in Eastern Canada, where they show the 
following subdivisions:— 

Post-glacial accumulations. 

Saxicava sand and gravel, often with transported boulders (Upper Boulder deposits, 

St. Maurice and Sorel Sands). Shallow-water boreal fauna, Saxieam ruyosa, 
bones of whales, &c. 

Upper Leda clay (and probably “Sangeen clay” of inland) ; clay and sandy clay 
with numerous marine shells, which are the same as those now living in the 
northern part of Gulf of St. Lawrence; also in some districts fresh-water 
shells and plants. 3 

Lower Leda clay, fine, often laminated, with a few large travelled boulders 
(probably equivalent to “Erie Clay” of inland; “Champlain Clay,” Lower 
Shell-sand of Beauport); contains Portandia arcticcy Trtlitw {Mamma) balt/iim 
(firn'p7t/vttfrti\; probably deposited in cold ice-laden water. 

Boulder-clay or till; in the Lower St. Lawrence region contains a few Arctic shells, 
but farther inland is unfossiliferous. 

Peaty beds, marking pre-glacial land-surfaces. 4 5 

The Leda- clays rise to a height of 600 feet above the sea. On the banks of the 
Ottawa, in Gloucester, they contain nodules which have been formed round organic 
bodies, particularly the fish Mallotus villosus or capeling of the Lower St. Lawrence. 
Sir J. W. Dawson also obtained numerous remains of terrestrial marsh-plants, grasses, 
carices, mosses, and algre. This writer states that about 100 species of marine inver¬ 
tebrates have been obtained from the clays of the St. Lawrence valley. All except 
four or five species in the older part of the deposits are shells of the boreal or Arctic 
regions of the Atlantic ; and about half are found also in the glacial clays of Britain. 
The great majority are now living in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on neighbouring 
coasts,.especially off Labrador . r> 


1 J. Leconte, Amer. Jo urn. Sci. (3) ix. (1875), p. 126. Sec A. G. Amer. .Naturalist, 
1880, for a paper on the ancient glaciers of the Rotsky Mountains. 

2 See J. D. Dana, Amer. Joum. Sci. x. (1875), p. 168 ; xxvi. (1883), xxvii. (1884) ; 
Winchell, op. cit xi. (1876), p. 225, 

3 For a list of Canadian Pleistocene plants see Sir W. Dawson and D. P. Penhallow, 
Bull Oeol Soc. Amer. i. (1890), p. 311. 

4 J. W. Dawson, Supplement to 4 Acadian Geology,’ 1878 ; Canadian Naturalist , vi, 
(1871); Ceol Mag. 1883, p. Ill ; Bull. Ceog. Soc. Amer. i. (1890), p. 311. 

5 Dawson, 4 Acadian Geology,’ p. 76. 
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Terraces of marine origin occur botli on tlie coast and far inland. On the coast of 
Maine they appear at heights of 150 to 200 feet, round Lake Champlain at least as 
high as 300 feet, and at Montreal nearly 500 feet above the present level of the sea. 1 
It -would appear that the submergence of which these terraces are the records did not 
affect the extreme eastern part of the land along the coast from Nova Scotia to New 
York, but that it steadily increased towards the north till it reached perhaps as much 
as 800 feet north of Montreal.- In the absence of organic remains, however, it is not 
always possible to distinguish between terraces of marine origin marking former sea- 
margins, and those left by the retirement of rivers and lakes. In the Lay of Lundy 
evidence has been cited by Dawson to prove subsidence, for he observed there a 
submerged forest of pine and beech lying 25 feet below high-water murk. 3 

Inland, the stratified parts of the “ Champlain group ” have been accumulated on the 
sides of rivers, and present in great perfection the terrace character already (p. 507) 
described. The successive platforms or terraces mark the diminution of the streams. 
They may be connected also with an intermittent uprise of the land, and are thus 
analogous to sea terraces or raised beaches. Each uplift that increased the declivity of 
the rivers would augment their rate of flow, and consequently their scour, so that they 
would be unable to reach their old flood-plains. Such evidences of diminution are 
almost universal among the valleys in the drift-covered parts of North America, as in 
the similar regions of Europe. Sometime four or live platforms, the highest being 
100 feet or more above tlie present level of the river, may he seen rising above each 
other, as in the well-known example of the Connecticut Valley. 

The terraces are not, however, confined to river-valleys, but may be traced round 
many lakes. Thus,, in the basin of Lake Huron, deposits of fine sand and clay contain¬ 
ing fresh-water shells rise to a height of 40 feet or more above the present level of the 
water, and run back from the shore sometimes for 20 miles. Regular terraces, correspond¬ 
ing to former water-levels of the lake, run for miles along the shores at heights of 120, 
150, and 200 feet. Shingle beaches and mounds or ridges, exactly like those now in 
course of formation along the exposed shores of Lake Huron, can he recognised at heights 
of 60, 70, and 100 feet. Unfossiiiferous terraces occur abundantly on tlie margin of 
Lake Superior. At one point mentioned by Logan, no fewer than seven of these ancient 
beaches occur at intervals up to a height of 331 feet above the present level of the lake. 4 
Tlie great abundance of terraces of fluviatile, lacustrine, and marine origin led, as already 
stated, to the use of the term “Terrace epoch” to designate the time when these re¬ 
markable topographical features were produced.- The cause of the former higher levels 
of the water is a difficult problem. In some cases it has doubtless arisen from dams 
formed by tongues of ice during the retreat of the ice-sheet. 

India. —There is abundant evidence that at a late geological period glaciers 
descended from the southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains to a height of less than 
3000 feet above the present sea-level. Large moraines are found in many valleys of 
Sikkim and Eastern Nepal between 7000 and 8000 feet, and even down to 5000 feet, 
above sea-level. In the Western Himalayas perched blocks a,re found at 3000 feet, and 
in the Upper Eunjaub very large erratics have been observed at still lower elevations. 
No traces of glaciation have been detected in Southern India. Besides the physical 

1 On terraces of Lake Ontario see Awer. Journ. Bn\ (3) xxiv. p. 409. 

‘ 2 The deformation of the laud during this submergence has been traced by Be (leer in an 
interesting paper “On Pleistocene Changes of Level in Eastern North America,” Proc. 
Boston Boo. Nat. Hist. xxv. (189*2), p. 454, with a map showing the distribution of the 
isobases or lines of equal deformation. 

3 ‘Acadian Geology,’ p. 28. 

4 Logan, ‘Geology of Canada,’ p. 910. Consult also the paper by G. K. Gilbert on 
“Lake Shores” cited on p. 524, and tlie various papers on the uplift of this region referred 
to on p. 387. 

VOL. II , 2 T 
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evidence of refrigeration, the present facies and distribution of the flora and fauna on 
the south side of the Himalaya chain suggest the influence of a former cold period. 1 2 

Australasia.-—The present glaciers of Hew Zealand are confined to the mountains, 
though in the case of the Fox glacier they reach to within 650 feet of the sea-level. At 
a comparatively recent geological period, however, they had a much greater extension, 
for they descended into the plains, and, on the west side of the island, advanced below 
the present sea-level. Along that coast-line their moraines now reach the sea-margin ; 
huge erratics stand up among the waves, and the surf breaks far outside the shore-line, 
probably upon a seaward extension of the moraines. 

Captain Hutton lias pointed out that there is no biological evidence of any 
general and serious refrigeration of the climate of the region since Tertiary time ; the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits in their molluscan fauna could not have failed to 
chronicle it had any such serious change of temperature taken place. Pie believes that 
the principal part of the sub-tropical flora and fauna of Hew Zealand was introduced 
before the Miocene period, and has flourished ever since, and that any serious diminution 
of the temperature of the islands would have exterminated all but the more cold-loving 
species of plants and animals. He maintains that the cause of the former greater 
extension of the glaciers is to he sought in the fact, of which there are other independent 
proofs, that the land then stood at a far higher level than it does at present, an additional 
3000 to 4000 feet being estimated to suffice for restoring the glaciers to their former 
maximum size. He likewise adduces grounds for believing that the glacier epoch (which 
he declines to regard as a glacial epoch) in Hew Zealand dates hack to a much earlier 
time than the Ice Age of the northern hemisphere, probably to the Pliocene period.'- 1 

It has been ascertained by the evidence of moraines, erratic blocks and striated rock- 
surfaces, that the Australian Alps once nourished a group of glaciers which, with their 
snow-fields, may have covered an area of 150 square miles. The ice at Mount Kosciusko 
crept down to within 5200 feet of the present sea-level, while in Victoria what appears 
to be moraine material descends to 2000 or possibly to 1000 feet above the sea. At the 
same time the western highlands of Tasmania between the contours of 2000 and 4000 
or 5000 feet were buried under snow and ice. In this region, as in Hew Zealand, the 
later Tertiary and post-Tertiary formations have furnished no sufficient proof of any re¬ 
frigeration of the sea. 3 

To the Upper Pliocene and Pleistocene periods are assigned the wide terraced 
gravel-banks and alluvial flats which occur in the main valleys of Australia, and the 
great alluvial plains which in some of the colonies form such marked features. These 
deposits vary up to 300 feet in depth, and are a great storehouse of alluvial gold. 
They may possibly indicate that a greater rainfall was concerned in their formation than 
now characterises the same regions. If the glaciers of Hew Zealand readied the 
sea, the mountains of Australia nourished snow-fields, and the great Antarctic ice-sheet 
crept farther north during some part of this cold period, the rainfall may have been so 
augmented that the rivers spread out far beyond the limits within which they are now 
confined. 


1 Medlicott and Blanford, ‘ Geology of India,’ pi 586. 

2 F. W. Hutton, Australasian Assoc. Adelaide, 1893, “ Report of Committee on Glacial 
Action in Australasia.” See also his c Geology of Otago,’ p. 83, and for a fuller statement 
of his views on this subject his address on the Origin of the Fauna and Flora of New 
Zealand, N. Zealand Journ, Sci. (1884) ; and Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales , x. part 3. 

3 T. W. Edgeworth David, Address to Section C. Australasian Assoc. Brisbane, 1895 ; 
R. M. Johnston, “The Glacier Epoch of Australasia,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania , f’893. 
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Section ii. Recent, Post-glacial, or Human Period. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The long succession of Pleistocene ages shaded without abrupt change 
of any kind into what is termed the Human or Recent Period. 1 The Ice 
Age, or Glacial Period, may indeed be said still to exist in Europe. The 
snow-fields and glaciers have disappeared from Britain, France, the 
Vosges, and the Harz, but they still linger among the Pyrenees, remain 
in larger mass among the Alps, and spread over wide areas in Northern 
Scandinavia. This dovetailing or overlapping of geological periods has 
been the rule from the beginning of time, the apparently abrupt 
transitions in the geological record being due to imperfections in the 
chronicle. 

The last of the long series of geological periods may be subdivided into 
subordinate sections as follows :— 

Historic, up to the present time. 

f Iron, Bronze, anil later Stone. 

Prehistoric- Neolithic. 

t Paleolithic. 

* The Human Period is above all distinguished by the presence and 
influence of man. It is difficult to determine how far back the limit of 
the period should be placed. The question has often been asked whether 
man was coeval with the Ice Age. To give an answer, we must know 
within what limits the term Ice Age is used, and to what particular 
country or district the question refers. For it is evident that even to-day 
man is contemporary with the Ice Age in the Alpine valleys and in 
Finmark. There can be no doubt that lie inhabited Europe after the 
greatest extension of the ice. He not improbably migrated with the 
animals that came from warmer climates into this continent during inter 
glacial conditions. But that he remained when the climate again became 
•cold enough to freeze the rivers and permit an Arctic fauna to roam far 
south into Europe is proved by the abundance of his flint implements in 
the thick river-gravels, into which they no doubt often fell through holes 
in the ice as he was fishing. 

The proofs of the existence of man in former geological periods are 
not to be expected solely or mainly in the occurrence of his own bodily 
remains, as in the case of other animals. His bones are indeed now 
and then to be found, 2 but in the vast majority of cases his former 

# 1 Sec for general information LyeU\s 4 Antiquity of Man,’ Lubbock’** ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 
Evans’s ‘ Ancient Stone Implements,’ Boyd Dawkins’s ‘Gave Hunting ’ and 4 Early Man in 
Britain,’ J. Geikie’s £ Prehistoric Europe.’ 

2 Mr. 1. T. Newton has collected the instances where actual human bones of Palaeolithic 
■age have been found. Presid. Address, Proc. (koL Amtc, xv. (1898), p. 246. Refer¬ 
ence may bo made here to a discovery in a volcanic tuff in the island of Java, regarding 
which much discussion has arisen. Numerous bones of Pleistocene animals bad previously 
been found in the deposit, but in 1891 the roof of ft large skull was obtained which was claimed 
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presence is revealed by the implements he has left behind him, formed 
of stone, metal, or bone. Many years ago the . archaeologists of 
Denmark, adopting the phraseology of the Latin poets, classified the 
early traces of man in three great divisions—the Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, and Iron Age. There can be no doubt that, on the whole, this 
has been the general order of succession in Europe, where men used 
stone and bone before they had discovered the use of metal, and learnt 
how to obtain bronze before they knew anything of the metallurgy 
of iron. Nevertheless, the use of stone long survived the intro¬ 
duction of bronze and iron. In fact, in European countries where 



Fig. 49fi.~ Paleolithic Flint Inclement. 


metal has been known for many centuries, there are districts where 
stone implements are still employed, or where they were in use until 
quite recently. It is obvious also that, as there are still barbarous tribes 
unacquainted with the fabrication of metal, the Stone Age is not yet 
extinct in some parts of the world. In this instance, we again see how 
geological periods run into each other. The material or shape of the 
implement cannot therefore be always a very satisfactory proof of 
antiquity. We must judge of it by the circumstances under which it was 
found. From the fact that in north-western Europe the ruder kinds <ff 
stone weapons (Fig. 495) occur in what are certainly the older deposits,, 
while others of more highly finished workmanship (Figs. 498, 499) are 

r< ' 

by some as that of an individual intermediate between man and the apes, but by able anatomists 
is regarded as truly human, though of a low type. Dubois, ‘ Pithecanthropes erectus, eine- 
menschenahnliche Uebergangsform aus Java,’ Batavia, 1894 ; D. J. Cunningham, Nature 
li. (1895), p. 428 ; W. Turner, op. cit p. 621. 
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found in later accumulations, the Stone Age has been subdivided into an 
early or Palaeolithic and a later or Neolithic epoch. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the latter was in great measure coeval with the age 
of bronze, and even, to some extent, with that of iron. 1 

The deposits which contain the history of the Human Period are river- 
alluvia, brick-earth, cavern-loam, calcareous tufa, loess, lake-bottoms, peat¬ 
mosses, sand-dunes, and other superficial accumulations. 

Palaeolithic. 2 —Under this term are included those deposits which 
have yielded rudely-worked flints of human workmanship associated 
with the remains of mammalia, some of which are extinct, while others 
no longer live wdiere their remains have been obtained. An association 
of the same mammalian remains under similar conditions, but without 
traces of man, may be assigned to the same geological period, and be 
included in the Palaeolithic series. A satisfactory chronological classifi¬ 
cation of the deposits containing the first relics of man is perhaps un¬ 
attainable, for these deposits occur in detached areas and offer no means 
of determining their physical sequence. To assert that a brick-earth is 
older than a cavern-breccia, because it contains some bones which the 
latter does not, or fails to show some udiieh the latter does yield, is too 
often a conclusion drawn because it agrees with preconceptions. 

River-Alluvia.—Above the present levels of the rivers, there lie 
platforms or terraces of alluvium, sometimes up to a height of 80 or 100 
feet. These deposits are fragments of the river-gravels and loams laid 
down when the streams flowed at these elevations. The subsequent 

3 The student may profitably consult Sir Arthur Mitchell’# ‘Vast in the Present/ 1880, 
for the warnings it contains as to the danger of deciding upon the antiquity of an implement 
merely from its rudeness. 

- This term has been further subdivided into live minor flection# according to the degree 
of “ finish ” in the instruments and their presumed chronological order. Thu# (1) deposits 
containing the very rude type of worked hints found at Ghelles near Paris, and regarded as 
the oldest of the series, have been called C7o7/wa ,• (2) those containing hints with evidence 
of more labour bestowed on them, like tins higher type found at Si, Aehenl, have been termed 
Acheuliini; (3) those with implements like the scrapers of M mistier (Dordogne.) have been 
named Mount erhui ; (4) those, where, the hints have been more deftly worked, like the 
implements found at Solutre in Burgundy, have been called Aniitfn'tat ,* while (5) those which 
contain well-finished implements associated with carved bom* and ivory, as at the eaves of 
La Madelaine (Perigord), have been ealled Mu<jd<ileni<tn (G. do Mortlllet, (Jompt. rend. 
(Jontjres Ueol. 1878; Rev. Ernie A nthropoitHjie, 1897, p. 18. E. Piette, Id A niiimpoiot/ie, vii.). 
The Magdaleniau period or U’lj/plie. of Piette has been further divided by him into two 
great epochs, the Ehurnean or time of the mammoth, going back into glacial times, when the 
men lived who carved the likeness of that animal on its tusks, and the Tamndean or reindeer 
epoch, when the climate had ameliorated, but when reindeer still lived in the south of France 
and were hunted by a more advanced type of mankind (Piette, ‘ L’cpoqtie Elmrnhenne/ St, 
<$ueuten, 1894 ; Id Anth'ojxdugie, vi. vii.). Another classification proposed by Mr. «T. Allen 
Brown is based solely on the character of the implements : (1) Eolithic, (2) Paleolithic, (3) 
Mesolithic^(4) Neolithic, Jovrn. A nthrop. hint. 1892. Glassifications which do not rest on 
the evidence of superposition, but merely on the character of human workmanship, must be 
received with great caution. This basis must often be deceptive and of no chronological 
value, though some weight may be attached to the presence of dilForent mammals with th& 
different types of instrument. 
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action of the running water has been to clear out much of the old alluvial 
material then accumulated, so as to leave the valleys widened and 
deepened to their present form (ante, p. 507). River-action is at the best 
but slow. To erode the valleys to so great a depth beneath the level of 
the upper alluvia, must have demanded a period of many centuries. There 
can therefore be no doubt of the high antiquity of these deposits. They 
have yielded the remains of many mammals, some of them extinct (Elephas 
antiqnus, Hippopotamus aw-phil/hix, Bhinoceros ..■■/■p/v/V-./o (Mercldi), together 
with flint-flakes made by man, and even sometimes the bones of man 
himself. 1 From the nature and structure of some of the high-level 
gravels there can be little doubt that they were formed at a time when 
the rivers, then possibly larger than now, were liable to be frozen and to 
be obstructed by accumulations of ice. We are thus able to connect the 
deposits of the Human Period with some of the later phases of the Ice 
Age in the west of Europe. 

Brick-Earths.—In some regions that have not been below the sea 
for a long period, a variable accumulation of loam has been formed^n the 
surface from the decomposition of the rocks in situ, aided by the drifting 
of fine particles by wind and the gentle washing action of rain and 
occasionally of streams. Some of these brick-earths or loams are of 
high antiquity, for they have been buried under fluviatile deposits 
which must have been laid down when the rivers flowed far above their 
present levels. They have yielded traces of man associated with bones 
of extinct mammals. 

Cavern Deposits.—Most calcareous districts abound in under¬ 
ground tunnels and caverns, as well as in fissures opening on the surface 
of the ground, which have been dissolved by the passage of water from 
above (p. 477). Where a gaping chasm has communicated with the 
surface, land animals during successive generations for hundreds of years 
have fallen into them, until the fissure has been filled up with carcases, 
and detritus washed in from above. 3 Where, on the other hand, caves 
have offered places of retreat, they have been used as dens by animals 
and as dwellings by man himself. The floors of such caverns are not 
infrequently covered with a reddish or brownish loam or cave-earth, 
resulting either from the insoluble residue of the rock left behind by 
the water that formed the caverns by solution, or from the deposit of silt 
carried by the water, which in some cases has certainly flowed through 
these passages. Very commonly a deposit of stalagmite has formed from 
the drip of the roof above the cave-earth. Hence any organic remains 
which may have found their way to these floors have been sealed up and 
admirably preserved. 

Calcareous Tufas.—The deposits of calcareous springs have some¬ 
times preserved remains of the flora and fauna contemporaneous with the 
early human inhabitants of a country. In Europe, among the more 
celebrated of these deposits are those of Cannstadt in Wurtembufg, which 

1 E. T. Newton, ‘ On a Human Skull and Limb-tones in Palaeolithic Gravel, Gulley Hill, 
Kent,’ <3- L G. S. li. (1895), p. 505. 

2 For examples see pp. 1094, 1237, 1266, 1358. 
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have yielded specimens of twenty-nine species of plants, consisting of 
oaks, poplars, maples, walnuts, and other trees still living in the surround¬ 
ing country, hut with the remains of the extinct mammoth; and of La 
Celle, near Mor’et, in the valley of the Seine. 

Loess.—The physical characters and probable radian origin of this 
remarkable deposit having been already mentioned (p. 4-39), we may now 
consider it in reference to its place in geological history. In Central 
Europe it covers a wide area. Beginning on the French coast at San¬ 
gatte, it sweeps eastward across the north of France and Belgium (Hes- 
bayan loam), filling up the lower depressions of the Ardennes, passing 
far up the valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries, the Necker, Main, and 
Lahr; likewise those of the Elbe above Meissen, the Wescr, Mulde, and 
Saale, the Upper Oder and the Vistula. Spreading across Upper Silesia, 
it sweeps eastward over the plains of Boland and Southern Russia, where 
it forms the substratum of the Tschernozom or black-earth. It extends 
into Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Gallicia, Transylvania, and Roumania, 
Sweeping far up into the Carpathians, where it reaches heights of 2000 
and, it is said, even 4-000 or 5000 feet above the sea. It has not been 
observed on the low Germanic plains south of the Baltic, nor south of 
Central France and the Alpine chain. Though thickest in the valleys 
(100 feet or more), it is not confined to them, but spreads over the 
plateaux and rises far up the flanks of the uplands. Near its edge, 
where it abuts against higher ground, it contains layers or patches of 
angular debris, but elsewhere it preserves a remarkable uniformity of 
texture. 

In the United States the loess presents some differences from its 
European development. It is widely distributed in the great basin of 
the Mississippi, where it more especially keeps to the valleys, being 
thickest, coarsest, and most typical in the bllifts bordering the rivers and 
shading away from these places into finer material, a feature which 
suggests that in some way the deposit was connected with the operations 
of the great streams. On the other hand, it has a, vertical range of not 
far short of 1000 feet, even within 20 miles may rise to 500 or 700 feet, 
and crosses the water-sheds, features for the explanation of which we 
can. hardly suppose the great rivers to have been so flooded as to unite 
their waters over the dividing ridge and form a flood many hundred feet 
deep. There appears to be a close relation between the distribution of 
the loess and the edge of the former ice-sheet, suggesting that the 
deposit was connected with the ice. Again, it has been ascertained that 
there have been more than one interval during which loess has been 
formed, for it has been found in Wisconsin and elsewhere, sometimes 
with a thick soil on its upper surface, buried under till It would thus 
appear that the causes which produced this singular deposit can be traced 
back into the Glacial period. 1 

TIfe European loess is sometimes found resting on gravels containing 
remains of the mammoth. It may bo observed to shade off into more 

1 In North America, as in Europe the loess has given rise to much discussion. Hee 
the papers cited on pp. 440, 1301. 
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recent alluvial accumulations. On this continent also, it is probably not 
all of one age, but has been deposited at many different heights during 
a prolonged period, beginning during a dry, cold interval of the Ice 
Age, and continuing until long after man had come upon the scene. 
Though on the whole not rich in fossils, the loess has yielded a peculiar 
fauna, which singularly confirms Richthofen’s view that the deposit was a 
subaerial one. In the first place, the shells found in it are almost with¬ 
out exception of terrestrial species. Out of 211,968 specimens from the 
loess of the Rhine, Braun found only one brackish and three fresh-water 
forms, Limnma and PlanorUs, of- which there were only 32 specimens in 
all. Of the rest, there were 98,502 examples of two species of Sucdnea , 
an amphibious genus, and 113,434 specimens belonging to 25 species 
of Helix, Pupa, Clausilia , Bulimus , Limax, and Vitrvwa —unquestionable 
terrestrial forms. 1 It is worthy of note that Helices and Succineas 
abound at present in the steppe-regions of Central Asia, and that many 
of the species of loess mollusks are now living in East Russia, south¬ 
west Siberia, and on the prairies of the Little Missouri in North America. 2 
The abundant mollusks in the loess of Iowa and Nebraska are all land 
and fresh-water shells belonging to species still living in the region/* 

From various parts of the European loess, Dr. Nehring has described 
a remarkable assemblage of animals, which included a jerboa (Alaetaga 
jaculus), marmots (Speniiophilus, several species), Arcfomys holme, tailless 
hare (Lagomys pusillus), numerous species of Arvieola, (Aciitis frumentanus, 
(l phmis, porcupine (Hystrix hirsutirostris), wild horses, and antelopes 
(Anfilope saiga). This fauna, excepting some extinct or extirpated 
species, is identical with that which now lives in the south - east 
European and south-west Siberian steppes. 4 Besides these distinctively 
steppe animals the loess contains numerous remains of the mammoth 
and woolly rhinoceros, likewise bones of the musk-sheep, hare, wolf, 
stoat, &c. It has also yielded hint implements of Palaeolithic types. 
The bones of man himself were claimed many years ago by Ami Bond 
to have been found in the loess, and his opinion has been in some 
measure strengthened by more recent observations. 

As already stated (p. 440), the problem of the loess has given rise to 
much discussion. It has been regarded by some writers as the deposit 
of a vast series of lakes; by others as the mud left by swollen rivers dis¬ 
charged from melting ice-fields; 5 by others as a sediment washed over 

1 Zeitsch. fur die gesammt. JSTatunrm. xl. p. 45, as quoted by H. H. Howorth, Geol. 
Mag. 1882, p. 14. 

- A. Nehring, Geol. 2lag. 1883, p. 57 ; Xeuen Johrb. 1889, p. 68; ‘libber Tundivn 
unci Steppen, ’ Berlin, 1890. 

B. Shimeh, Rep. Iowa Acad. Sei. 1897. 

4 Nehring, Geol. Mag. 1883, p. 51, where a reference to this author's numerous memoirs 

on the subject will he found. See also J. N. Wolclrich on the Steppe fauna, TSTenes Juhrb . 
1897, ii. p. 159, and Nehring in same vol. p. 220. ^ 

5 This view has been well expressed by Messrs. Chamberlin and Salisbury (§th Ann. 
Rep. U.& G. S. 1885, and papers in Joum. Geol. since 1892), and by Mr. M‘Gee (11 fh Ann. 
Rep. IT. 8. G. 8. 1891). See also the writings of Prof. Calvin and his associates in the Rep. 
Geol. Sure. Iowa , and of Prof. Winchell and Mr. Uphani in the Rep. Geol Sure. Minnesota. 
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the surface of the land by an abundant rainfall. The remarkably 
unstratified character of the loess as a whole, its uniformity in fineness 
of grain, the general absence of coarse fragments, except along its 
margin, where they might be expected, its singular independence of the 
underlying contour of the ground, and the almost total absence in it of 
fiuviatile or lacustrine shells, seem to indicate that it cannot, as a whole, 
have been laid down by rivers or lakes, though it may, to a greater or 
less extent, have been derived from the desiccation and eeolian transport 
of the fine sediment spread out on the flood-plains of glacial rivers* Its 
internal composition, the thoroughly oxidised condition of its ferruginous 
constituents, its distribution, and 
the striking character of its en¬ 
closed organic remains, point to 
its having been chiefly accumu¬ 
lated in the open air, probably 
in circumstances similar to those 
which* now prevail in the dry 
steppe regions of the globe. It 
appears to mark one or more 
arid intervals after the height 
of the Glacial Period had passed 
,away, when, whilst the climate 
still remained cold and the 
Arctic fauna had not entirely 
retreated to the north, a series 
of grassy and dusty steppes 
swept across the heart of Europe, 

Asia, and North America. 1 

Paleolithic Fauna.—The 
mammalian remains found in 
Palaeolithic deposits are re¬ 
markable for a mixture of 
forms from warmer and colder 
latitudes similar to that already noted among the interglacial beds. 
It has been inferred, indeed, that the Palaeolithic gravels arc them¬ 
selves referable to interglacial conditions. On the one hand, we 
meet with a number of species of warmer habitat, as the lion, hyaena, 
hippopotamus, lynx, leopard, and caffer cat; and, in the loess, the 



Pig, 400. ~.Antlor of Rt»indc<»r (Itaugifer tamndus, Linn. 

(Jj) found at Bilnt'y Moor, East Dorelmm, Norfolk. 


1 The views propounded by Richthofen for tlie loess of China and applied by Nehring 
to that of Europe have been widely adopted by geologists (see, for example, C. Reid, deal. 
Mag. 1884, p. 165; Q. J. G. S. xliii. 1887, p. 864; xlviii. 185)2, p. 344; Natural 
Science , iii. 1893, p. 367. A. Smith Woodward, Proc. Moot, Soc. 1890, p. 613. T. E, 
Jamieson, GeoL Mag , 1890, p. 70). But, as stated above, they have not been universally 
received, some geologists contending that water in different ways has been concerned in the 
formation of the loess. See J. Geikie, 4 Prehistoric Europe,’ p. 244 ; Rep. RriL Am>c . 1889, 
Address to Geol. Sect. Wahnschalle, ZeiUrJi. Doutrch. (real. Gen. xxxviii. (1886), p. 533. 
E. Sacco, Bull. Sac. (leal. France, xvi, (1887), p. 229 ; the papers of Chamberlin, Salisbury, 
and MdGee above cited, and others by W. Upham (Amer. Geol. xxxi. p. 25) and other 
writers in the United States. 
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assemblage of forms above referred to as that which still characterises 
the warm dry steppes of south-eastern Europe and southern Siberia. 
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But, on the other hand, a large number of the forms are northern, such 
as the glutton (Gido luscus ), Arctic fox (Canis lagojms ), reindeer (lUmgifcr 
tarandus), Alpine hare (Lepts umabilis ), Norwegian lemming (Mgades 
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torquatus), Arctic lemming (iLf. lew mu.% M. obensis ), marmot (. A veto my s 
inminottu ), Russian vole ( Mkrotas ratficeps ), musk-sheep (Ovibos moschatus), 
snowy-owl (Stry.c nyctea). There is likewise a proportion of now wholly 
extinct animals, which include the Irish elk (Cerrus giganteus or Megaceros 
hibernicns ), Elephas i>ri/nigeieiu.< (mammoth), E. aniiguns , Rhinoceros mega - 
rhinus , A. autiqnitatis (tichorhinus) (woolly rhinoceros), //. leptorhhms , and 
cave-hear (Grsvs spehms). 

The Palaeolithic fauna has been divided into three sections, each 
supposed to correspond with a distinct period of time : 1st, the Age of 
Elephas an lupins , with which species are associated Rhinoceros megarhimis 
(Merrhii) and 1fipjiopofinnns amphihius (major). 2nd, The Age of the 
mammoth, with the woolly rhinoceros, cave-bear, and cave-hyama. 3rd, 
The Age of the reindeer, when that animal passed in great numbers across 
Central Europe. But, as already stated, such subdivisions are admittedly 
artificial, and should only be used as provisional aids in the comparison of 
deposits which cannot be tested by the law of superposition. 

Jliat man was contemporary with these various extinct animals is 
proved by the frequent occurrence of undoubtedly human implements, 
formed of roughly chipped flints, die., associated with their bones. 
Much more rarely, portions of human skeletons have been recovered- 
from the same deposits. The men of the time appear to have camped 
in rock shelters and caves, and to have lived by fishing and by hunting 
the reindeer, bison, horse, mammoth, rhinoceros, cave-bear, and other 
animals. That they were not without some kind of culture is shown 
by the vigorous incised sketches and carvings which they have left 
behind on reindeer antlers, mammoth tusks (Fig. 497), and other bones 
depicting the animals with which, they were daily familiar. Home of 
these drawings are especially valuable, as they represent forms of life 
long ago extinct, such as the mammoth and cave-bear. Again, from the 
walls of a cave at Font-de-Gaume, near Eyzies in Dordogne, MM, 
Capitan and Breuil have brought to notice no fewer than eighty frescoes 
% with incised outlines, and painted in tints of red and brown. Forty- 
nine of these represent bisons, which are drawn with great vigour. 
Among the paintings are those of two reindeer. 1 The men who in 
Pakoolithic time inhabited the caves of Europe must have had much 
similarity, if not actual kinship, to the modern Eskimos. 

Neolithic. —The deposits whence the history of Neolithic man is 
compiled must vary widely in age. Some of them were no doubt 
contemporaneous with parts of the Pakoolithic series, others with 
the Bronze and Iron series. 2 They consist of cavern deposits, alluvial 
accumulations, peat-mosses, lake-bottoms, pile-dwellings, and shell-mounds. 

1 Oompt. mid . exxxiv. (1902), p. 1536, where four of the frescoes are reproduced. 

- It has generally been assumed that there is a hiatus between the records of the 
Paloaoljjhio and those of the Neolithic ages, though some writers (as Mr. J. Alien Brown, Jmmi. 
Antlnrop. Inal if. 1892) have contended for their continuity. There is certainly no 
convincing evidence of any serious interruption. M. Piette has found at Mas d’Azil (Ariege) 
what he regards as evidence that bridges over this supposed gap. At that locality a bed of 
cinders containing Magdalenian types of implement is overlain by a layer lull of raddled 
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The list of mammals, &c., inhabiting Europe during Neolithic is 
distinguished from that of Palaeolithic time by the absence of the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct types, which appear 
to have meanwhile died out in Europe. The only form now extinct 
which appears to have survived into Neolithic time was the Irish elk, 
which may have continued to live until a comparatively late date. 1 The 
general assemblage of animals was probably much what it has been 
during the period of history, but with a few forms which have dis¬ 
appeared from most of Europe either within or shortly before the 
historic period, such as the reindeer, elk, urus, grizzly bear, brown bear, 
wolf, wild boar, and beaver. But besides these wild animals there are 
remains of domesticated forms introduced by the race which supplanted 



Fig. 408.—Neolithic Stone Implement. 


the Palaeolithic tribes. These are the dog, horse, sheep, goat, shorthorn, 
and hog. It is noteworthy that these domestic forms were not parts of 
the indigenous fauna of Europe. They appear at once in the Neolithic 
deposits, leading to the inference that they were introduced by the 
human tribes which now migrated, probably from Central Asia, into 
the European continent. These tribes were likewise acquainted with 
agriculture, for several kinds of grain, as well as seeds of fruits, have 
been found in their lake-dwellings ; and the deduction has been drawn 
from these remains that the plants must have been brought from 

pebbles (like those of some kitchen middens) without any trace of the reindeer, which is 
supposed to have become extinct- in the region, but with remains of red deer, wild boar, ox, 
and beaver, jaws and vertebra?, of fishes, and numerous harpoons with which the ea*ly men 
fished in the neighbouring river Arise. A considerable number of traces of fruits and seeds 
have likewise been obtained, including the oak, hawthorn, black thorn, filbert, chestnut, 
cherry, plum, walnut, and wheat. Bull. Sue. Authrop. 1 8 9 5 , * AM w thropolog ie, vii. 

1 Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 354 ; Nature, xxvi. p. 246. 
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Southern Europe or Asia. The arts of spinning, weaving, and pottery- 
making were also known to these people. Human skeletons and bones 
belonging to this age have, been met with abundantly in barrows and 
peat-mosses, and indicate that Neolithic man was of small stature, with a 
long or oval skull. 

The history of the Bronze and Iron Ages in Europe is told in great 
fulness, but belongs more fittingly to the domain of the archaeologist, 
who claims as his proper field of research the history of man upon the 
globe. The remains from which the record of these ages is compiled are 
objects of human manufacture, graves, cairns, sculptured stones, &c., 
and their relative dates have in most cases to be decided, not upon 



Pig. 4 W.--Neolithic Implements. 

a, Stone uxi'-head Q ); /<, Barbed flint arrow-head (natural size); Roughly-eliipped flint celt (1); 
Polished celt Q), with part of its original wooden hand still attached, found in a peat-bog, Cumber¬ 
land ; e, Bone-needle (natural size), Swiss hake Dwellings; a, b, c, <1, reduced from Sir .1. Evans’s 
“ Ancient Stone Implements." 

geological, but upon archeological grounds. When the sequence of 
human relics can be shown by the order in which they have been 
successively entombed, the inquiry is strictly geological, and the 
reasoning is as logical and trustworthy as in the case of any other 
kind of fossils. Where, on the other hand, as so often happens, the 
question of antiquity has to be decided solely by relative finish and 
artistic character of workmanship, it must bo left to the experienced 
antiquary. 

# $ 2. Local Development. 

A few examples of the nature of the deposits of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic series 
in different parts of the world will suffice to show the general character of the evidence 
which they supply. 
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Britain.—Palaeolithic deposits are absent from the north of England and from 
Scotland. They occur in the south of England, and notably in the valley of the 
Thames. In that district, a series of brick-earths with intercalated bands of river- 
gravel, having a united thickness of more than 25 feet, is overlain with a remarkable 
bed of clay, loam, and gravel (“trail”), three feet or more in thickness, which in its 
contorted bedding and large angular blocks probably bears witness to its having been 
accumulated during a time of floating ice. The strata below this presumably glacial 
deposit have yielded a remarkable number of mammalian bones, among which have 
been found undoubted human implements of chipped flint. The species include 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus , IL antiquhtatis (tichorhinus), R. megarhinus, Elephas antiquus , 
E. primigenius, Cervns giganteus (Megaceros hibernicus), 0 . elaplms, Capreolus caprea, 
Rangifer tarandus, Bos taarus var. long if vans. Bos prim igeni us, Bison prise us, Felis Ico , 
Hyaena crocuta, Can is lupus, Ursus spelaens , U. arctos , Ovibos moschatus , Hippopotamus 
amphibius (major), and present another example of the mingling of northern with 
southern, and of extinct with still living forms, as well as of species which have long 
disappeared from Britain with others still indigenous. Other ancient alluvia, far above 
the present levels of the rivers, have likewise furnished similar evidence that man con¬ 
tinued to be the contemporary in England of the northern rhinoceros and mammoth, 
the reindeer, grizzly bear, brown bear, Irish elk, hippopotamus, lion,* and hyama.* 

As an illustration of the relation of the implement-bearing brick-earth loams and 
gravels to the glacial deposits, and those containing remains of an Arctic flora the 
following section, obtained by Mr. C. Reid at Hoxne, Suffolk, where for more than a 
oentury numerous paheolithic implements have been dug up, affords interesting 
.evidence as to the oscillations of climate at the close of the Glacial, or beginning of the 
Recent Period. 1 

Bluish-green loam or brick-earth and laminated loams (11 feet). This deposit has 
furnished the dint implements, together with bones of Bquus, Cervns , Bos, Elephas , 
and numerous species of fresh-water shells which are still living in the 
neighbourhood. The climate indicated may have been much like that of the 
present time. 

Pine gravel (2 or 3 feet), yielding worked flints and implements. 

Black earth (13 feet), consisting of carbonaceous loam, sand, and vegetable matter, 
with no implements or remains of the large mammals, but with fish-bones, 
scattered fresh-water shells, and abundant leaves belonging to three species of 
dwarf Arctic willow, more rarely to the dwarf Arctic birch, indicating on the 
whole an Arctic or high Alpine flora. 

Lignite (1 to 3 feet), made up of plants of temperate character, including 37 species 
of flowering plants still living in the district. 

Lacustrine clay (about 20 feet), containing remains of fresh-water fishes and shells, 
with leaves and various fragments of marsh-loving and other plants of temperate 
type. 

The caverns in the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Magnesian limestones of England 
"have yielded abundant relics of the same prehistoric fauna, with associated traces of 
Palaeolithic man. In some of these places, the lowest deposit on the floor contains rude 
flint implements of the same type as those found in the oldest river-gravels, while 
•others of a more finished kind occur in overlying deposits, whence the inference has 
been drawn that the caverns were first tenanted by a savage race of extreme rudeness, 
And afterwards by men who had made some advance in the arts of life. The association 
•of bones shows that when man had for a time retired, some of these caves became hyaena 
dens. Hyaena bones in great numbers have been found in them (remains of no fewer 
than 300 individuals were taken out of the Ivirkdale cave), together with abundant 
gnawed bones of the animals on which the hyaenas preyed, and quantities of^iyama- 
•excrement. Holes in the limestone opening to the surface (sinks, swallow-holes) have 
likewise become receptacles for the remains of many generations of animals which fell 
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into them by accident, or crawled into them to die. In a fissure of the limestone near 
Castleton, Derbyshire, from a space measuring only 25 by IS feet, no fewer than 6800 
bones, teeth, or fragments of boue were obtained, chiefly bison and reindeer, with bears, 
wolves, foxes and hares. 1 2 The length of time during which some of the fissures in a lime¬ 
stone district may remain open as a trap for the entombment of the land animals of the 
country is well illustrated by the instance at Iglitham, Kent, where among abundant 
remains of the living fauna of the neighbourhood there are found also those of a number 
which have long been absent from Britain, such as the wolf, bear, and hyauia, together 
with northern types like the Arctic fox and reindeer, and the long extinct mammoth.- 

France.—It was in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, that Boucher de Berthes 
made the first observations which led the way to the recognition of the high antiquity of 
man upon the earth. That valley has been eroded out of the Chalk, which rises to a 
height of from 200 to 300 feet above the modern river. Along its sides, far above the 
present alluvial plain, are ancient terraces of gravel and loam, formed at a time when 
the river flowed at higher levels. The lower terrace of gravel, with a covering of 
flood-loam, ranges from 20 to 40 feet in thickness, while the higher bed is about 30 
feet. Since their formation, the Somme has eroded its channel down to its present 
bottom, and may have also diminished in volume, while the terraces have, during the 
interval, here and there suffered from denudation. Flint implements have been 
obtained from both terraces, and in great numbers, associated with bones of mammoth, 
rhinoceros, and other extinct mammals (p. 1336). More recently a remarkable associa¬ 
tion of worked Hints, with the remains of Elephas meridional is, R. antiquns, and E. 
primigenim, have been found in a ballast-pit in gravelly drift at Tilloux, near Gensac- 
la-Pallue, Charente. 3 

, The caverns of the Dordogne and other regions of the south of France have yielded 
abundant and varied evidence of the coexistence of man with the reindeer and other 
animals either wholly extinct or no longer indigenous. So numerous in particular are 
the reindeer remains, and so intimate the association of traces of man with them, that 
the term “Reindeer period” has been proposed for the section of prehistoric time to 
which these interesting relics belong. The art displayed in the implements found in 
the caverns appears to indicate a considerable advance on that of the chipped Hints of the 
Somme. Some of the pictures of reindeer and mammoths, incised on bones of these 
animals, and the frescoes already mentioned, are singularly spirited (Fig. 497). 

Germany. — From various caverns, particularly in Die dolomite of Franconia 
(Muggendorf, Gailenreuth) and in the Devonian limestone of Westphalia and Rhine¬ 
land, remains of extinct mammals have been obtained, sometimes in great numbers, 
including cave-bear (of which the remains of 800 individuals have been taken out of the 
Gailenreuth cave), hyaena, Hon, rhinoceros, and others. From the cavern of Hohlcfels 
in Swabia remains of elephants, rhinoceroses, reindeer, antelopes, horses, cave-hears, and 
other animals have been found, together with interesting proofs of the contemporaneity 
of man, in the form of rude Hint implements, axes of bone, or teeth and bones which he 
had bored through, or split open for their marrow. At Bclmsseuricd in the Swabian 
Saulgau, not far from the Lake of Constance, beneath a deposit of calcareous tufa 
enclosing land-shells, there is a peaty bed containing Arctic and Alpine mosses, together 

1 Boyd Dawkins, ‘Early Man in Britain,” p. 188. The reindeer has not been found 
in such abundance in the English caverns as in those of Southern France; hut its bones 
have been met with in some number in the old alluvium of the Thames valley. Q. ,/. <L S, 
1. (1890), p. 461. 

2 W. J. Lewis Abbott and E. T. Newton, Q. J. U. S. 1. (1894), pp. 171-210 and lv. 
(1899), p 419. 

3 M. Boulo, L'Anthropologie, vi. (1895), p. 497, A voluminous memoir by M. Rutot, on 
the age of deposits with worked Hints, in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, will be found 
in Bui. Soe. Anthropologic, Brussels, xvii. (1899). 
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with abundant remains of reindeer, also bones of the glutton, Arctic fox, brown fox, 
polar bear, horse, &c. While this truly Arctic assemblage of animals lived near the 
foot of the Alps, man also was their contemporary, as is shown by the presence, in the 
same deposit, of his flint implements, stones that have been blackened by fire, bones of 
the reindeer and horse that have been broken open for their marrow, needles of wood 
and bone, and balls of red pigment probably used for painting his body. 1 

Switzerland.—The lakes of Switzerland, as well as those of most other countries in 
Europe, have yielded in considerable numbers the relics of Neolithic man. Dwellings 
constructed of piles (“crannoges ” of Ireland) were built in the water out of arrow-shot 
from the shore. Partly from destruction by fire, partly from successive reconstructions, 
the bottom of the water at these places is strewn with a thick accumulation of debris, 
from which vast numbers of relics of the old population have been recovered, revealing 
much of their mode of life/ 2 * Some of these settlements probably date far back beyond 
the beginning of the historic period. Others belong to the Bronze, and to the Iron Age. 
The same site would no doubt be used for many generations, so that successive layers of 
relics of progressively later age would be deposited on the lake-bottom. It is believed 
that in some cases the lacustrine dwellings were still used in the first century of our era. 

Denmark.—The shell-mounds ( Kjokken-nioddinger ), from 3 to 10 feet high, and some¬ 
times 1000 feet long, heaped up oil various parts of the Danish coast-line, mark settle¬ 
ments of the Neolithic age. They are made up of refuse, chiefly shells of mussels, 
cockles, oysters, and' periwinkles, mingled with bones of the herring, cod, eel, flounder, 
great auk, wild duck, goose, wild swan, capercailzie, stag, roe, wild hoar, urus, lynx, 
wolf, wild cat, bear, seal, porpoise, dog, &e., with human tools of stone, hone, horn, or 
wood, fragments of rude pottery, charcoal, and cinders/ 5 

The Danish peat-mosses have likewise furnished relics of the early human races in 
that region. They are from ‘20 to 30 feet thick, the lower portion containing remains 
of Scotch fir (Piims syhesfris) and Neolithic implements. This tree has never been 
indigenous in the country within the historic period. 4 A higher layer of the peat 
contains remains of the common oak with bronze implements, while at the top come 
the beech-tree and weapons of iron.' 1 

Finland.—In Finland a study of the peat-mosses, which cover about a fifth part 
of the surface of the country, has furnished a corresponding record of the changes of 

1 O. Fraas, Archie fur Anthrojooloyle, Brunswick, 1867. 

2 Keller’s ‘Lake Dwellings of Switzerland.’ 

55 J. J. Steenstrnp, ‘Kjdkken Mdddinger,’ Copenhagen, 1886. Similar mounds of fish- 
offal and whelk and other shells, mingled with broken pottery and other refuse, may he seen 
in course of accumulation at many fishing villages on the east coast of Scotland, where also 
prehistoric kitchen-middens have been found. 

4 An interesting discussion of the subject ol‘the migration of the spruce-fir into Scandin¬ 
avia by G-. Andersson and K. Sernauder will be found in the 14th vol. of deal. Boren . Stock- 
IioIj/l (1892), and in Engler’s Bulan. Jahrb. xv. (1892). The history of the Scandinavian 
flora, and its bearing on changes of climate, have engaged much attention among the geologists 
of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, e.y. Natliorst, Gcol. Boren. Atoelimlm, vii. (4. Andersson, 
xiv. pp. 509-538 (an important resume of the subject) ; “ Studier diver Finlands Torfmossar,” 
Full. Com. Geol. Biulaude, No. 8, 1898 (a detailed account of plants found in the Finnish 
peat-bogs, and a partial discussion of the geological history indicated by them). H. 
Hedstrom, (real. Boren. Stockholm, xv. (1893), p. 291 (on the former and present distribution 
of the hazel). R, Sernander, p. 345 (on the climate and vegetation of the LiUor'ina-^noY). 
J. Helmboe, xxii. (1900), p. 55 (a detailed account of sections of two peat-hogs in the 
Christiania district, with an enumeration of the plants in the several layers). Cl. Eagerheim, 
xxiii. (1901), p. 469 (a discussion of the rliizopods, &c., in Swedish and Finnish lacustrine 
deposits, including peat). J. J. Sederholm, Bull. Qom . Goal. Biulaude, No. 10, p. 23. 

5 See Steenstrup’s “Kjdkken Mdddinger’’ ; Natliorst, Nature, 1889, p. 453. 
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climate as registered by tlic remains of the vegetation. At the bottom of the peat the 
Arctic willow dwarf birch, and other plants betoken the continuance of a severe climate. 
Higher up come the relics of pine-trees. These in the southern districts were followed 
during the IAttorina- period by the oak, joined soon after by the spruce. That period, 
if we may judge from the evidence of the peat-mosses, was rather warmer than the 
present, inasmuch as plants are found in these deposits which now 7 live in more genial 
countries. In Norway a record of some of these changes in the flora has been preserved 
in deposits of calc-sinter. 1 

North America. —Prehistoric deposits are essentially the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In North America, as in Europe, no very definite lines can be drawn within 
which they should be confined. They cannot be sharply separated from the Champlain 
series on the one hand, nor from modern accumulations on the other. Besides the 
marshes, peat-bogs, and other organic deposits which belong to an early period in the 
human occupation of America, some of the younger alluvia of the river-valleys and 
lakes can no doubt claim a high antiquity, though they have not supplied the same 
copious evidence of early man which gives so much interest to the corresponding 
European formations. From the peat-bogs of the eastern States, and from the older 
alluvium of the Missouri .River, the remains of the gigantic mastodon have been obtained. 
There have likewise been found bones of reindeer, elk, bison, beaver, horse (six species), 
lion, ai?d bear ; while southwards those of extinct sloths {Myludon, Maja(heriwm) make 
their appearance. In California, from the deep auriferous gravels remains of mastodon 
and other extinct animals have been mot with, also human hones, stone spear-beads, 
mortars, and other implements. Professor "Whitney described the famous Calaveras skull 
as occurring at a depth of 120 feet in undisturbed gravel which is covered with a sheet 
of basalt. If genuine, the specimen, with the human works of art said to occur in the 
same deposits, would indicate the existence of man, perhaps as advanced in some 
respects as the modern Indian tribes of the same region, in Pliocene or Miocene time. 
The validity of these remains, however, lias been strongly contested, and on the whole the 
balance of evidence seems to he against them. Human skeletons and stone implements 
have been exhumed from the loess and other quaternary deposits in a number of places 
in the United States, and the inference has been drawn from them by some observers 
that man existed in North America during the later stages of the Ice Age. Other 
writers, however, have disputed this conclusion, contending that the supposed inclusion 
of the remains in the loess is deceptive, that they really belong to a much later time, 
and that in other cases the implements, thought to have been evidence of early man, 
were the work of modern Indians. 2 

1 Axel Blytt, Bugle rn. Baton. Jahrb. xvi. (1892), ii. Beihlatt, No. 36. 

2 j, X). Whitney, Mem. Mia s*. Compar. Bool, Harvard, vi. (1880). The evidence adduced 
in support of the great antiquity of man in America, and his contemporaneity with the 
Mastodon and other extinct animals, is summarised by the Marquis do Nadaillac in his 
vL’Anu'rique Prehistoriqne ’ (translated by N. d’Anvers, 1885). The controversy over the 
Calaveras skull is summed up by W. II. Holmes, Smithsonian Report for 1899, pp. 419- 
472, with 16 plates. More recent and perhaps less doubtful proof of paleolithic man has 
been cited from the gravels of the Delaware River at Trenton, of the Miami River in 
Southern Ohio, and of the Mississippi at Little Falls, Minnesota. On the side, of the 
antiquity of man, see II. 0. Lewis, Proc. M ui. (Jvof, Serf. A cod. Philadelphia; 18/9 ; F. W. 
Putnam, C. C. Abbott, G. F. Wright, W. Uph&m, &c„ on Paleolithic man in eastern and 
central North America, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat . Hint, xxiii. (1888), p. 421 ; G. F. Wright, 

‘Ice Age in North America,’ and ‘Man in the Glacial Period’ (1892), also Popular Science 
Monthly, fUay 1893. and recent papers by W. Upham, Amec. Geol. 1902, 1903. On the 
other side, consult especially the papers of W. H. Holmes and T. O. Chamberlin. The 
latest example of disputed evidence is that of the human skeleton said to have been exhumed 
from undisturbed loess at Lansing, Kansas. This example, fully described by Mr. Upham 
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Heaps of shells of edible species, like those of Denmark, occur on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Maine, &o. Tlie large mounds of artificial origin in the Mississippi valley have 
excited much attention. The early archaeology of these regions is full of interest. 

In South America, the loams of the Pampas have furnished abundant remains of 
horses, tapirs, lamas, mastodons, wolves, panthers, with gigantic extinct sloths and 
armadillos ( Megatherium , G1 pptodon). 1 

Australasia. —No line can he drawn in this region between accumulations of the 
present time and those which have been called Pleistocene. The modern alluvia have 
been formed under similar conditions to those under which the older alluvia were laid 
down, though possibly with some differences of climate. In New South Wales, ossiferous 
caverns contain hones of some of the extinct marsupial animals mentioned on p. 1299 
mingled with those of some of the species which are still living in the same places. 
In one locality in the same colony, in sinking a well, teeth of crocodiles were found with 
bones of Diprotoclon, &c. No human remains have yet been found associated with 
those of the extinct animals ; but a stone hatchet was taken out of alluvium at a depth 
of 14 feet.’ 2 

In New Zealand, the most interesting feature in the younger geological accumula¬ 
tions is the presence of the bones of the large bird Din onus, which has become extinct 
since the Maoris peopled the islands. The evidences of the human occupation of the 
country are confined to the. surface-soil, shelter-caves, and sand-dunes. :: ^ 


and Prof. Winehell, is regarded by them as proof of the contemporaneity of man with the 
later phases of the Ice Age in the Missouri Valley (Amer. Geol. xxx. 1902, pp. 135, 189 ; 
xxxi. 1903, p. 25). On the other baud, a careful scrutiny of the locality hy Professors 
Holmes, Chamberlin, Calvin, and Salisbury lias led them to consider the overlying deposit as 
not loess, hut a much younger and post-glacial alluvium [Jou.ni. Geol. x., 1902, p. 745). 
It v’ould appear, moreover, that the age of such deposits cannot be determined from the 
character of the human handiwork found in them, since Mr. Holmes has shown that implements 
of Palaeozoic type continued to he made hy the aboriginal inhabitants of Indian Territory, 
and the very quarry from which they obtained their material has been found, together with 
specimens of their various implements, in different stages of preparation. “An Ancient 
Quarry in Indian Territory,” by W. H. Holmes, Hep. Bureau, Ethnology , Washington, 1894. 

1 See Florentino Ameghino, ‘La Antiqnedad del Hombre en el Plata,’ where a good 
account of the Pampas country will be found. 

2 C. S. Wilkinson, ‘Notes on Geology of New South Wales,’ 1882, p, 59. 

a Hector, ‘Handbook of New Zealand,’ p. 25. 





BOOK VII. 

PHYSIOGKAPHIOAL GEOLOGY. 

An investigation of the geological history of a country involves two 
distinct lines of inquiry. We may first consider the nature and arrange¬ 
ment of the rocks that underlie the surface, with a view to ascertain 
from them the successive changes in physical geography and in plant and 
animal life which they chronicle. But besides the story of the rocks, we 
may try to trace that of the surface itself—the origin and vicissitudes of 
the mountains and plains, valleys arid ravines, peaks, passes, and lake- 
basins which have been formed out of the rocks. The two inquiries 
traced backward merge into each other; but they become more and more 
distinct as they are pursued towards later times. It is obvious, for 
instance, that a mass of marine limestone which rises into groups of hills, 
trenched by river-gorges and traversed by valleys, presents two sharply 
contrasted pictures to the mind. .Looked at from the side of its origin, 
the rock brings before us a sea-bottom over which the relics of generations 
of a luxuriant marine calcareous fauna accumulated. We may be able to 
trace every bed, to mark with precision its organic contents, and to 
establish the zoological succession of which these superimposed sea- 
bottoms are the records. But we may be quite unable to explain how 
such sea-formed limestone came to stand as it now does, hero towering 
into hills and there sinking into valleys. The rocks and their contents 
form one subject of study; the history of their present scenery forms 
another. 

The branch of geological inquiry which deals with the evolution of 
the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physiographical Geology. 
To be able to pursue it profitably, some acquaintance with all the other 
branches of the science is requisite. Hence its consideration has been 
reserved for this final division of the present work; but only a rapid 
summary can be attempted here. 1 

1 A etfpious bibliography of this subject might now be piepared, in which the successive 
contributions of the various geological schools, from those of the early Italian writers down 
to those of Hutton and Xdaylair, would be enumerated. After the revival of interest in 
this branch of inquiry in the latter half of last century, the earlier writings mainly dealt 
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At the outset one or two fundamental facts may be stated. It is 
evident that the materials of the greater part of the dry land have been 
laid down upon the floor of the sea. That they now T not only rise above 
the sea-level, but sweep upwards into the crests of lofty mountains, can 
only be explained by displacement. Thus the land owes its existence 
mainly to upheaval of the terrestrial crust, though it may have been to 
some extent increased and diminished by other causes (ante, p. 377 et seq.). 
The same sedimentary materials which demonstrate the fact of displacement, 
afford an indication of its nature and amount. Having been laid down 
in wide sheets on the sea-bottom, they must have been originally, on the 
whole, level or at least only gently inclined. Any serious departure 
from this original position must therefore be the effect of displacement, 
so that stratification forms a kind of datum-line from which such effects 
may be measured. 

Further, it is not less apparent that sedimentary rocks, besides having 
suffered from disturbance of the crust, have undergone extensive denuda¬ 
tion. Even in tracts where they remain horizontal, they have been 
carved into wide valleys. Their detached outliers stand out upon the 
plains as memorials of what has been removed. Where, on the other 
hand, they have been thrown into inclined positions, the truncation of 
their strata at the surface points to the same universal degradation. 
Here, again, the lines of stratification may be used, as on denuded anti¬ 
clines, to measure approximately the amount of rock which has been worn" 
away. 

While, therefore, it is true that, taken as a whole, the dry land of 
the globe owes its existence to upheaval, it is not less true that its 
present contours are due largely to erosion. These two antagonistic 
forms of geological energy have been at work from the earliest times, and 
the existing land with all its varied scenery is the result of their combined 
operation. Each has had its own characteristic task. Upheaval has, as 
it were, raised the rough block of marble, but erosion has carved that 
block into the graceful statue. 

The very rocks of which the land is built up bear witness to this 

with principles as displayed in concrete examples, but are none the less important for 
their local origin, and they paved the way for more general treatises. The following list 
comprises only a few of the works that might he cited: A. CJ. Ramsay, ‘The Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain,’ 1863 ; sixth edit, edited by B. B. Woodward 
1894. A. G., ‘The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with its Physical Geology/ 
1865 ; fourth edit. 1901 ; a sketch of the physiography of the British Isles, Xuture , xxix. 
(1884), pp. 325, 347, 396, 419, 442. B, Hull, ‘ The Physical Geology and Geography 
of Ireland/ 1878; second edit. 1891. J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), ‘The Scenery of 
Switzerland/ 1896 ; ‘The Scenery of England/ 1902. G. de la Noe and E. de Margeric, 
‘Les Formes cln Terrain/ Paris, 1888. A. Penck, ‘ Morphologie der Erdobertlaehe/ 2 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1894. E. Suess, ‘Antlitz der Erde 9 and its French translation, ‘La Face de la 
Terre.’ T. Mellard Reade, ‘ Origin of Mountain Ranges. 5 W. M. Davis, ‘ Physical Geography/ 
Boston, U.S.A. 1898. J. Geikie, ‘Earth Sculpture/ *T. E. Marr, ‘The Scientific Study 
of Scenery/ 1900. Numerous papers discussing parts or the whole of the subject will be 
found in the scientific journals of the last thirty years, to some of which reference will 
be made in later pages. 
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the uplift has given way, and the resulting fault has at one point a ver¬ 
tical displacement estimated by him at 20,000 feet. 

Another variety of more complex structure may be termed the Parle 
type, from its singularly clear development in the Park region of 



Colorado. In this type, an axis of ancient crystalline rocks—granites, 
gneisses, &e.—has been as it were pushed through the flexure, or the 
younger strata have been bent sharply over it, so that after vast denuda¬ 
tion their truncated ends stand up vertically along the flanks of the 
uplifted nucleus of older rocks (Fig. 502). 

There may be only one dominant flexure, as in the case of the Uinta 
Mountains, the long axial line of which is truncated at the ends by lines 



Kitf. r>()2.~ Park Typo of lUoxim*. 
t/ } (irystullinc rocks ; h, Mesozoic rocks. 


of flexure nearly at right angles to it. More usually, numerous folds 
run approximately parallel to each other, as in the dura and Appalachian 
chains. Not infrequently, some of them die out or coalesce. Their 
axes are seldom perfectly straight lines, but are frequently undulating 

or curved. 

(c) Unp/umirfeh.d M&mrcs, where one side of the fold is much steeper 
than the other, but where the two sides are still inclined in opposite 

directions, occur in tracts of considerable disturbance. The steep sides 



Kitf. f»03.—‘Swtion across Western Fart of .Jura Mountains. 
(After It Oh of l*at, A. Hoim, ‘Mechanism, (lohirgsb.’ pi. xiii.) 


look away from the area of maximum movement, and are more sharply 
inclined as they approach it, until the flexures become inverted. Instruc¬ 
tive efamples of this structure are presented by the Jura Mountains and 
the Appalachian chain. In these tracts, it is observable that in proportion 
as the flexures increase in angle of inclination, they become narrower 
and closer together; while, on the other hand, as they diminish into 
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symmetrical forms, they become broader, flatter, and wider apart, till 
they disappear (Figs. 253, 503). 

(d) Reversed Flexures, where the strata have been folded over in such 
a way that on both sides of the axis of curvature they clip in the same 
direction, occur chiefly in districts of the most intense plication, such 
as a great mountain chain like the Alps. The inclination, as before, is 
for the most part towards the region of maximum disturbance, and the 
flexures are often so rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches 
the strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same direction 
(p. 078). A gradation can be traced through the three last-named kinds 
of flexure. The inverted or reversed type is found where the crumpling 
of the crust has been greatest. Away from the area • of maximum dis¬ 
turbance, the folds pass into the unsymmetrical type, then with gradually 
lessening slopes into the symmetrical, finally widening out and flattening 
into the plains. If we bisect the flexures in a section of such a plicated 
region we find that the lines of bisection or “axis-planes” are vertical 
in the symmetrical folds, and gradually incline towards the more plfbated 
ground at lessening angles. 1 

Fractures not infrequently occur along the axis of unsymmetrical and 
inverted flexures, the strata having snapped under the great tension, and 
one side (in the case of inverted flexures, usually the upper side) having 
been pushed over the other, sometimes with a vertical displacement of * 
several thousand feet, or a horizontal thrust of perhaps many miles {ante, 
pp. 690-694, 794, 892, 970). It is along or parallel to the axes of 
plication, and therefore coincident with the general strike, that the great 
faults of a plicated region occur. One of the most remarkable and im¬ 
portant faults in the low grounds of Europe is that which bounds the 
southern edge of the Belgian coal-field (p. 693). It can be traced across 
Belgium, has been detected in the Boulonnais, and may not improbably 
run beneath the Secondary and Tertiary rocks of the south of England. 
The extraordinary thrust-planes which Kothpletz has shown to exist in 
the Alps, and those of the north-west of Scotland, are notable examples 
of gigantic horizontal displacements in mountainous regions, while still 
more prodigious are those of Scandinavia, It is a remarkable fact that 
faults which have a vertical throw of many thousands of feet may produce 
little or no effect upon the surface. The great Belgian fault just referred 
to is crossed by the valleys of the Meuse and other northerly flowing 
streams, yet so indistinctly is it marked in the Meuse valley that no 
one would suspect its existence from any peculiarity in the general form 
of the ground, and even an experienced geologist, until he had learned 
the structure of the district, would scarcely detect any fault at all. The 
Scottish thrust-planes are eroded like ordinary junction-planes between 
strata, and produce no more effect than these do on the topography (see 
Figs. 344, 369), nor have the still more stupendous displacements of the 
Alps and Scandinavia been more effective in the determination of the 
leading features of topography. 

In some regions of intense disturbance the rocks have been plicated 
1 H. D. Rogers, Trans. Hoy . 8o<\ Ed in. xxi. p. 434. 
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rather than fractured. The folds have been so compressed that their 
opposite limbs often lie parallel to each other at a high inclination, 
though, as in the case of the Alps, closer scrutiny even in such tracts 
where plication has been so effective may discover proofs also of gigantic 
thrusts. In other regions, such as the north-west of Scotland, where the 
gigantic pressure has encountered the resistance of a <£ horst ” or solid 
buttress of immovable material, the rocks liave been ruptured by 
innumerable thrust-planes and faults, and have been driven over each 
other in a kind of imbricated structure (Fig. 369). 

(i e) Alpine Ti/pe of Monntain-Striuinire . 1 —It is along a great mountain 
chain like the Alps that the most colossal crumplings of the terrestrial 
crust are to be seen. In approaching such a chain, one or more minor 
ridges may be obsei/ved running on the whole parallel with it, as the 
heights of the Jura flank the north side of the Alps, and the sub- 
Himalayan hills follow the southern base of the Himalayas. On the 
outer side of these ridges, the strata may be flat or gently inclined. At 
first •they undulate in broad gentle folds; but traced towards the 
mountains these folds become sharper and closer, their shorter sides 
fronting the plains, their longer slopes dipping in the opposite direction. 
This inward dip is often traceable along the flanks of the main chain of 
mountains, younger rocks seeming to underlie others of much older date. 
Along the north front of the Alps, for instance, the red molasse is over- 
lain by Eocene and older formations. The inversions and disruptions 
increase in magnitude till they reach such colossal dimensions as those of 
the Glarnisch, 2 where pre-Cambrian schists, and Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous rocks have been driven for miles over the Eocene and Oligocone 
fiyseh (pp. 677, 093). In such vast crumplings and thrusts it may happen 
that portions of older strata are caught in the folds of later formations, 
and some care may be required to discriminate the enclosure from the 
rocks of which it appears to form an integral and original ■ part. Some 
of the recorded examples of fossils of an older zone occurring by 
themselves in a much younger group of plicated rocks may be thus 
accounted for. 

The inward dip and consequent inversion traceable towards the centre 
of a mountain chain lead up to the fan-shaped structure (p. 678), where 
the oldest rocks of a series occupy the centre and overlie younger masses, 

1 For information on the internal structure of the Alpine chain see especially the maps, 
sections, and explanatory memoirs by Uenevier, Heim, A. Baltzer, E. Favre, K. J. Kaufmann, 
(J. Moeseh, U. Btdiardt, A. Hutzwiller, E. von Feilenbcrg, and others in the IleUriUje ;.ar 
OW. Karte tier St'hm'h*: also Fritz Freeh, “Die Karnisehen Alpen,” AhhamL Ntfinf. OAs*. 

xviii. (Ileft i.) 1892 ; Farengna on the Urnian Alps, Bolt. (\an. (leal, Rah ser. iii. vol. 
iii. (1892), p. 17 i>; consult also Heim’s * Mechanism us dor Oebirgsbildung’ ; Suess, 4 AntHtz 
der Erde’ and ‘ Entstehung der Alpen 1 ; A. Favre, ‘ Itee.herehes (tool. dans les parties (le la 
Savoie du Pifmont at de la Suisse voisines dn Mont Blanc,’ 1807, and ‘'Description (leol. 
Canton •hmeve, 5 1880 ; E. Fraas, ‘ Se.eiieric dor Alpen,’ 1892 ; the writings of A. Rothplciz 
cited ante* p. 677 ; Duparc and Mrazee, ‘ Mont Blanc,’ <Ionova, 1898. 

2 Besides the great work of Heim on this region and the memoirs of Roth plots! eited 
ante, }). 677, see a paper by the latter in Z. U. <7. (h xlix. (1897), p. 1 ; one by Baltzer, 
op. at. li. (1899), p. 327 ; and further remarks by Rothpletz in same volume. 
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which plunge steeply under them. Classical examples of this structure 
occur in the Alps (Mont Blanc, Fig. 258, St. Gothard), where crystalline 
rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist, the oldest masses of the chain, 
have been ridged up into the central and highest peaks. Along these 
tracts, denudation has been of course enormous, for the appearance of the 
granitic rocks at the surface has been brought about, not necessarily by 
actual extrusion into the air, but more probably by prolonged erosion, 
which in these higher regions, where many forms of sub-aerial waste reach 
their most vigorous phase, has removed the vast overarching cover of 
younger rocks under which the crystalline nucleus doubtless lay buried. 

With the crumpling and fracture of rocks in mountain-making, the 
hot springs may be connected, which so frequently arise along the flanks 
of a mountain chain. A further relation is to be traced between these 
movements and the opening of volcanic vents along a mountain-chain or 
parallel to it, as in the Andes and other prominent ridges of the crust or 
along the crests of sub-oceanic ridges, as is so strikingly displayed in the 
Pacific and Atlantic basins. Elevation, by diminishing the pressure on 
the parts beneath the upraised tracts, may permit them to assume a 
liquid condition and to rise within reach of the surface, when, driven 
upwards by the expansion of superheated vapours, they are ejected in the 
form of lava or ashes. Mr. Fisher has suggested that the lower half of 
a double bulge of the crust in a mountain (p. 1366), by being depressed 
into a lower region, may be melted off, giving rise to siliceous lavas 
which may rise before the deeper basaltic magma begins to be erupted. 

A mountain-chain may be the result of one movement, but probably 
in most cases is due to a long succession of such movements. Formed 
on a line of weakness in the crust, it has again and again given relief 
from the strain of compression by undergoing fresh crumpling and 
upheaval. Successive stages of uplift are usually not difficult to trace. 
The chief guide is supplied by unconformability (p. 820). Let us 
suppose, for example, that a mountain range (Fig. 504) consists of 



& a i) 

Pig. 504.—Section showing two periods of Upheaval. 


upraised Lower Silurian rocks (a), upon the upturned and denuded edges 
of which the Carboniferous Limestone (b b) lies transgressively. The 
original upheaval of that range must have taken place between the 
Lower Silurian and the Carboniferous Limestone periods. If, in follow¬ 
ing the range along its course, we found the Carboniferous Limestone also 
highly inclined and covered unconformably by the Upper Coal-measures 
(c c), we should know that a second uplift of that portion of the ground 
had taken place between the time of the Limestone and that of the 
Upper Coal-measures. Moreover, as the Coal-measures were laid down 
at or below the sea-level, a third uplift has subsequently occurred 
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whereby they were raised into' dry land. By this simple and obvious 
kind of evidence, the relative ages of different mountain chains may be 
compared. In most great mountain chains, however, the rocks have 
been so intensely crumpled, dislocated, and inverted, that much labour 
may be required before their true relations can be determined. 

The Alps offer an instructive example of a great mountain system 
formed by repeated movements during a long succession of geological 
periods. The central portions of the chain consist of gneiss, schists, 
granite, and other crystalline rocks, partly referable to the pre-Cambrian 
series, but some of which (Schistes lustres, Btindnerschiefer) include meta¬ 
morphosed Palmozoic, Secondary, and in some places, perhaps, even older 
Tertiary deposits (pp. 802, 1099). It would appear that the first outlines of 
the Alps were traced out even in pre-Cambrian times, and that after sub¬ 
mergence, and the deposit of Palaeozoic formations along their flanks, if 
not over most of their site, they were re-elevated into land. From the 
relations of the Mesozoic rocks to each other, we may infer that several re¬ 
newed uplifts, after successive denudations, took place before the beginning 
of Tertiary times, but without any general and extensive plication. A 
large part of the range was certainly submerged during the Eocene period 
under the waters of that wide sea which spread across the centre of the 
Old World, and in which the nummulitic limestone and flysch were 
deposited. But after that period the grand upheaval took place to which 
the present magnitude of the mountains is chiefly due. The older 
Tertiary rocks, previously horizontal under the sea, were raised up into 
mountain-ridges more than 11,000 feet above the sea-level, and, together 
with the older formations of the chain, underwent colossal plication and 
displacement. Enormous slices of the oldest rocks were torn away from 
the foundations of the chain and driven horizontally for miles until they 
came to rest upon some of the newest formations. The thick Mesozoic 
groups were folded over each other like piles of carpets, and involved in 
the lateral thrusts so as now to be seen resting upon the Tertiary flysch. 
So intense was the compression and shearing to which the rocks were 
subjected that lenticles of the Carboniferous series have been folded in 
among Jurassic strata, and the whole have been so welded together that 
they can hardly be distinguished where they meet, and what were 
originally clays and sands have been converted into hard crystalline 
rocks. It is strange to reflect that the enduring materials out of which 
so many of the mountains, cliffs, and pinnacles of the Alps have been 
formed are of no higher geological antiquity than the London Clay and 
other soft Eocene deposits of the south of England and the north of 
France and Belgium. At a later stage of Tertiary time, renewed dis¬ 
turbance led to the destruction of the lakes in which the molasse had 
accumulated, and their thick sediments were thrust up into large broken 
mountain masses, such as the Bigi, Kossberg, and other prominent 
heights along the northern flank of the Alps. Since that last post-Eocone 
movement, no great erogenic paroxysm seems to have affected the Alpine 
region. But the chain has been left in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
From time to time normal faults have taken place whereby portions of 
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the uplifted rocks have sunk down for hundreds of feet, and some of 
these dislocations have cut across the much older and more gigantic dis¬ 
placements of the thrust-planes (Fig. 282). At the same time continuous 
denudation has greatly transformed the surface of the ground, so that 
now cakes of gneiss are left as mountainous outliers upon a crushed 
and convoluted platform of Tertiary strata. 1 Nor, in spite of the settling 
down of these broken masses, has final stability been attained. The 
frequent earthquakes of the Alpine region bear witness to the strain of 
the rocks underneath, and the relief from it obtained by occasional rents 
propagated through the crust along the length of the chain. 

The epeirogenic evolution of a continent during a long succession of 
geological periods has been admirably worked out for the whole globe 
by Suess, for Europe by him and by Neumayr, and for North America 
by Dana, Dawson, Dutton, Gilbert, Hayden, King, Newberry, Powell, 
and others. The general character of the structure of the American 
continent is extreme simplicity, as compared with that of the Old 
World. In part of the Rocky Mountain region, for example, while 
the Palaeozoic formations lie unconformably upon pre-Cambrian giieiss, 
there is, according to King, a .regular conformable sequence from 
the lowest Palaeozoic to the Jurassic rocks, though probably many 
local unconformabilities exist. During the enormous interval of time 
represented by these massive formations, what is now the present axis 
of the continent appears to have been exempt from any great erogenic 
paroxysm and to have remained hardly disturbed by more than a 
gentle and protracted subsidence. In the great depression or geosyn¬ 
cline thus produced, all the Palaeozoic and a great part of the Mesozoic 
rocks were accumulated. At the close of the Jurassic period, the first 
great upheavals took place. Two lofty ranges of mountains—the Sierra 
Nevada (now with summits more than 14,000 feet high) and the 
Wahsatch—400 miles apart, were pushed up from the great subsiding 
area. These movements were followed by a prolonged subsidence, during 
which Cretaceous sediments accumulated, over the Rocky Mountain 
region to a depth of 9000 feet or more. Then came another vast uplift, 
whereby the Cretaceous sediments were elevated into the crests of the 
mountains, and a parallel coast-range was formed fronting the Pacific. 
Intense metamorphism of the Cretaceous rocks is stated to have taken 
place. The Rocky Mountains, with the elevated table-land from which 
they rise, now permanently raised above the sea, were gradually elevated 
to their present height. Vast lakes filled depressions among them, in 
which, and on the plains in front of the mountains, as in the Tertiary 
basins of the Alps and the Gondwana series of the Himalaya, enormous 
masses of sediment accumulated. The slopes of the land were clothed 
with an abundant vegetation, in which we may trace the ancestors of 
many of the living trees of North America. One of the most striking 
features in the later phases of this history was the outpouring of ..great 
floods of trachyte, basalt, and other lavas from many points and fissures 

' 1 Tliese features of Alpine tectonics have been admirably deciphered by Dr. Rothpletz in 

the series of memoirs already cited. 
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over a vast space of the Kooky Mountains and the tracts lying to the 
west. In the Snake Kiver region alone the basalts have a depth of 700 
to 1000 feet, over an area 300 miles in breadth. 

These examples show that the elevation of mountains, like that of 
continents, has been occasional, and probably sometimes paroxysmal. 
Long intervals elapsed, when a slow subsidence took place, but at last 
a point was reached when the descending crust, unable any longer to 
withstand the accumulated lateral pressure, was forced to find relief by 
rising into mountain ridges. With this effort the elevatory movements 
ceased for the time. They were followed either by a stationary period, 
or more usually by a renewal of the gradual depression, until eventually 
relief was again obtained by upheaval, sometimes along new lines, but 
often on those which had previously been used. The intricate crumpling 
and gigantic displacements and inversions of a great mountain-chain 
naturally suggest that the movements which caused these disturbances 
of the strata were sudden and violent. And this inference may often, if 
not generally, be correct. It is not so easy, however, to demonstrate that 
a disturbance was rapid as to prove that it must have been slow. That 
some uplifts resulting in the rise of important mountain ranges have 
been almost insensibly brought about, is believed to be shown by the 
operation of rivers in the regions affected. Thus the rise of the Uinta 
Mountains appears to have been so quiet, that the Green Kiver, which 
'flowed across the site of the range, has not been deflected, but has 
actually been able to deepen its caiion as fast as the mountains have 
been pushed upward. 1 The Pliocene accumulations along the southern 
flanks of the Himalayas show that the rivers still run in the same lines 
as they occupied before the last gigantic upheaval of the chain (p. 1297). 2 
A similar conclusion has been drawn from the river-valleys in the Elburz 
Mountains, Persia. 3 

2. Terrestrial Features due to Volcanic Action.—The two 
types of volcanic eruptions described in Book III. Part I. give rise to two 
very distinct types of scenery. The ordinary volcanic vent leads to the 
piling up of a conical mass of erupted materials round the orifice. In its 
simplest form, the cone is of small size, and has been formed by the 
discharges from a single funnel, like many of the tuff and cinder-cones of 
Auvergne, the Eifel, the Bay of Naples, the Permian necks of Central 
Scotland, the Tertiary vents of • the Swabian Alb, and the youngest cones 
in the volcanic tracts of the western United States. Every degree of 
divergence from this simplicity may be traced, however, till we reach a 
colossal mountain like Etna, wherein, though the conical form is still 
retained, eruptions have proceeded from so many lateral vents that the 

1 Powell’s “Geology of the Uinta Mountains,” in the Reports of IT.S. Geographical and 
Geological Survey Rocky Mountain Region, 1876. The name conclusion is drawn by 
Gilbert from the structure of the Wahsatch Mountains. See Ms admirable essay on “Land 
Sculptui*,” in his “Geology of the Henry Mountains,” published in the same series of 
Reports, 1877. 

2 Medlicott and Blanford, e Geology of India,’ p. 570. 

3 R Tietze, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanst. xxviii. (1878), p. 581. 
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main cone is loaded with minor volcanic hills, or like some of the still 
more gigantic peaks of Ecuador, where such huge masses of solid rock 
form the central and loftiest part of the structure. Denudation as well 
as explosion comes into play; deep and wide valleys, worn down the 
slopes, serve as channels for successive floods of lava or of water and 
volcanic mud. On the other hand, the type of fissure-eruption in which 
the lava, instead of issuing from a central vent, has flowed out from 
minor vents along the lines of many parallel or connected fissures, leads to 
the formation of wide lava-plains composed of successive level sheets of lava. 
By subsequent denudation, these plains are trenched by valleys, and, 
along their margin, are cut into escarpments with isolated blocks or out¬ 
liers. Thus, while at first they look like lakes or seas of black verdure¬ 
less rock, as in the modern lava-deserts of Iceland, or those of more 
ancient date in the Western United States, they eventually become great 
plateaux or table-lands trenched by deep and wide valleys or cut into tall 
cliffs by the sea, like those of north-west Europe, the Deccan, Abyssinia, 
and the Snake River. 

The forms assumed by volcanic masses of older Tertiary and still 
earlier geological date are in the main due not to their original contours, 
but to denudation. The rocks, being commonly harder than those 
among which they lie, stand out prominently, and often, in course of 
time and in virtue of their mode of weathering, assume a conical form, 
which, however, has usually no relation to that of the original volcano. 
Eminences formed after the type of the Henry Mountains (p. 736) owe 
their dome-shape to the subterranean effusion of erupted lava, but the 
superficial irregularities of contour in the domes must be ascribed to 
denudation (Figs. 301, 324, 326, 328, 329, 338). 

3. Terrestrial Features due to Denudation.—The general 
results of denudation have been discussed in Book III. Part II. Sect, ii. 1 
Every portion of the land, as soon as it rises above the sea-level, is 
attacked by denuding agents. Hence the older a terrestrial surface, the 
more may it be expected to show the results of the operation of these 
agents. We have already seen how comparatively rapid are the pro¬ 
cesses of subaerial waste (pp. 586-597). It is accordingly evident that 
the present contours of the land cannot be expected to reveal any trace 
whatever of the early terrestrial surfaces of the globe. The most recent 
mountain chains and volcanoes may, indeed, retain more or less markedly 
their original superficial outlines ; but these must be more and more 
effaced in proportion to their geological antiquity. 

1 The part taken by denudation in landscape lias been much discussed. It was strongly 
enforced by Hutton in bis ‘ Theory of the Earth,* and by Playfair in his £ Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory.’ The views of these pioneers were adopted and worked out in some 
detail by Jukes (postea, p. 1384), afterwards by Ramsay in his volume cited on p. 1364, by 
myself in my 1 Scenery of Scotland,’ and by Topley and Poster with reference to the Weald 
of the South of England ( Mem. Genl. Survey, 1875). Since these early writings the subject 
has been taken up with great enthusiasm in the United States, especially by Powell and 
Gilbert. Professor W. M. Davies has also written voluminously upon it. To some of his 
papers reference is made in subsequent pages. The subject is discussed in the volume ‘ Les 
Formes du Terrain,’ by MM. De la Noe and De Margerie. 
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The fundamental law in the erosion of terrestrial surfaces is that 
harder rocks resist decay more, while softer rocks resist it less. The 
former consequently are left projecting, while the latter are worn down. 
The terms “hard 55 and “ soft 55 are used here in the sense of being less- 
easily and more easily abraded, though every rock suffers in some 
measure. If, therefore, a perfectly level surface, composed of rocks 
exceedingly unequal in power of resistance, were to be raised above the 
sea, and to be exposed to the action of weathering, it would eventually 
be carved into a system of ridges and valleys. The prominences would be 
largely determined by the position of the harder rocks, the depressions 
by the site of the softer. But no surface of land in nature is perfectly 
smooth and level. There are always undulations and inequalities which, 
though they may be imperceptible to the eye, make themselves conspicuous 
when rain falls, for even the faintest hollows then become pools or serve 
as channels for the descent of the water to lower levels. Hence, whether 
by initial inequalities of surface, or by varying degrees of softness, 
every mass of land, as soon as it is upraised above sea-level, begins 
to b? unequally eroded. The hollows and valleys mark, on the whole, 
where the denudation is greatest. The hills and prominent ridges are 
found to be where they are, not so much because they have there been 
more upheaved, but because, by the disposition of the original drainage- 
lines, they have been less eroded than the valleys, or because they are 
composed of more durable materials. 

In this marvellous process of land-sculpture, we have to consider, on 
the one hand, the agents and combinations of agents which are at work, 
and on the other, the varying powers of resistance arising from declivity, 
composition, and structure of the materials on which these agents act. 
The forces or conditions required in denudation—air, aridity, rapid 
alternations of moisture and drought or of heat and cold, rain, springs, 
frosts, rivers, glaciers, the sea, plant and animal life—have been described 
in Book III. Part II. Every country and climate must obviously have 
its own combination of erosive activities. The decay of the surface in 
Egypt or Arizona arises from a different group of forces from that which 
can be seen in the west of Europe or in New England. 

In tracing the sculpture of the land, we are soon led to perceive the 
powerful influence of the angle of slope of the ground upon the 
rate of erosion. This rate decreases as the angle lessens, till on level 
plains it reaches its minimum. Other things being equal, a steep mountain 
ridge will be more deeply eroded than a gentle elevation of equal height 
which rises gradually out of the plains. Hence the declivity of the 
ground, at its first uplift into land, must have had an important bearing 
upon the subsequent erosion of the slopes. It is important to observe 
that the depressions into which the first rain gathered on the surface of 
the newly upraised land would, in most cases, become the permanent 
lines gf drainage. They would be continually deepened as the water 
coursed in them, so that, unless where subterranean disturbance came into 
play, or where the channels were obstructed by landslips, volcanic 
ejections, or otherwise, the streams would be unable to quit the channels 
YOL. II 2 x 
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they had once chosen. The permanence of drainage-lines is one of 
the most remarkable features in the geological history of the continents. 
The main valleys of a country are usually among the oldest parts of its 
topography. As they are widened and deepened, the ground between 



them may be left projecting into high ridges and even into prominent 
isolated hills. 

A chief element in the progress of land-sculpture is geological 
structure—the character, arrangement, and composition of the rocks, 
and the manner in which each variety yields to the attacks of the de¬ 
nuding agents. Besides the general relations of the so-called hard rocks 
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to resulting prominences, and of soft rocks to depressions, the broader 
geotectonic characters have had a dominant influence upon the evolution 
of terrestrial contours. As illustrations of this influence, reference may 
be made to the marked difference between the scenery of districts com¬ 
posed of stratified sedimentary rocks, and that of areas of massive 
•eruptive rocks, such as granite. In the former case (Fig. 505), bedding 
and joints furnish divisional lines, the guiding influence of which upon 
the external forms of the mountains is everywhere traceable. In the 
•case of eruptive masses (Fig. 50G), the rock is split open along joints 
only, which mainly determine the shapes of crest, cliff, and corry. 

Bedding produces a distinct type of scenery which can be traced 
from the sides of a mere brook up into tall sea-cliffs or into lofty 
mountain - groups. Moreover, much of the ultimate character of the 
scenery depends upon whether the strata have been left undisturbed ; 
for the position of the bedding, whether fiat, inclined, vertical, or 
•contorted, largely determines the nature of the surface. The most 
characteristic scenery formed by stratified rocks is undoubtedly where 
the bedding is horizontal, or nearly so, and the strata are massive. A 
mountain constructed of such materials appears as a colossal pyramid, 
the level bars of stratification looking like gigantic courses of masonry. 
Joints and faults traversing the bedding allow it to be cleft into blocks 
.and deep chasms that heighten the resemblance to ruined architecture. 
Impressive illustrations of these results are to be found in the Western 
'Territories of the United States. The vast table-lands of the River 
Colorado, in particular, offer a singularly impressive picture of the effects 
of mere subaerial erosion on undisturbed and nearly level strata (see 
Frontispiece). Systems of stream-courses and valleys, river gorges, un¬ 
exampled elsewhere in the world for depth and length, vast winding 
lines of escarpment, like ranges of sea-cliffs, terraced slopes rising from 
plateau to plateau, huge buttresses and solitary stacks standing like 
islands out of the plains, great mountain masses towering into picturesque 
peaks and pinnacles, cleft by innumerable gullies, yet <wervwhen* marked 
by the parallel bars of the horizontal strata out of which they have been 
carved—these are the orderly symmetrical characteristics of a country 
where the scenery is due entirely to the action of subaerial agents and 
the varying resistance of level or little disturbed stratified rocks. 

On the other hand, where stratified rocks have been subjected to 
plications and fractures, their characteristic features may be gradually 
almost lost among those of the crystalline masses which under these circum¬ 
stances arc so often found to have been forced through them. The Alps 
may be cited as a well-known example of this kind of scenery (Figs. 255- 
258, 282). The whole geological aspect of these mountains is suggestive 
of former intense commotion. Yet on every side proofs of the most 
enormous denudation meet the eye. Twisted and crumpled, the solid sheets 
of limestone may be seen as it were to writhe from the base to the summit 
of a mountain, yet they present everywhere their truncated ends to the 
air, and from these ends it is easy to see that a vast amount of material 
has been worn away. Apart altogether from what may have been the 
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shape of the ground immediately after the upheaval of the chain, there* 
is evidence on every side of gigantic denudation. The subaerial forces 
that have been at work upon the Alpine surface ever since it first appeared 
have dug out the valleys, sometimes acting in original depressions, some¬ 
times eroding hollows down the slopes. Moreover they have planed down 



the flexures, excavated lake-basins, scarped the mountain sides into cliff 
and cirque, notched and furrowed the ridges, splintered the crewts into 
chasm and aiguille, until no part of the original surface now remains. in 
sight. And thus the Alps remain a marvellous monument of stupendous 
earth-throes, followed by prolonged and gigantic denudation 
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In massive or igneous rocks, the structure-lines are those of joints alone, 
and according to the direction of the intersecting joints the trend and shape 
of the ridges are determined. The importance of rock-joints, not only in 
details of scenery, but even in some of the main features of the mountain 
outlines of massive rocks, and in the erosion of ravines is hardly at first 
.credible. It is along these divisional lines that the rain has filtered, and 
the springs have risen, and the frost wedges have been driven. On the 
bare scarps of a high mountain, where the inner structure of the mass is 
laid open, the system of joints is seen to have determined the lines of 
crest, the vertical walls of cliff and precipice, the forms of buttress and 
recess, the position of cleft and chasm, the outline of spire and pinnacle. 
On the lower slopes, even under the tapestry of verdure which nature 
delights to hang where she can over her naked rocks, we may detect the 
same pervading influence of the joints upon the forms assumed by ravines 
and crags. Each kind of eruptive rock has its own system of joints, and 
by these in large measure is its characteristic type of scenery determined. 

Jf few of the more important features of the land may be briefly 
noticed here in their relation to this branch of geology. In the physio¬ 
graphy of any region, mountains are the dominant features (p. 50). 
A true mountain-chain consists of rocks that have been crumpled and 
pushed up in the manner already described. But ranges of hills, almost 
‘mountainous in their bulk, may be formed by the gradual erosion of 
valleys out of a mass of original high ground. In this way, some ancient 
table-lands have been so channelled that they now consist of massive 
rugged hills, either isolated or connected along the flanks. Eminences 
detached by erosion from the masses of rock whereof they once formed a 
part, have been termed outliers (Figs. 124, 507, 508), or where of large size, 
kills of circumd emulation. Their isolation may cither be due to the action 
of streams working round them, apart altogether from geological structure, 
or to their more resisting constitution, which has enabled them to remain 
prominent during the general degradation of the whole surface. 

Table-lands (p. 53) may sometimes arise from two causes. In 
the first place, wide tracts of horizontal stratified rocks, whether of 
aqueous or of igneous origin, may be elevated by epeirogenic movements 
until, still preserving their general horizontality, they reach a height of 
hundreds or thousands of feet above the sea. In such cases the surface 
of the platform may at first correspond broadly with that of the stratifica¬ 
tion, though the progress of denudation tends continually to destroy the 
connection between the two surfaces. Such examples are Tablelands of 
Deposition. In the second place, a tableland may be formed by the abrasion 
of hard rocks and the production of a more or less level plain as the 
result of denudation. This process can only be completed when the land 
has been worn down by such long continued degradation that its level 
is not jjiuch above that of the sea, and its slopes are so feeble that erosion 
almost ceases. 1 But the result is most completely attained when the worn 
down platform has been finally levelled out by the waves of the sea and 
depressed below sea-level to the lower limit of marine erosion. Such a 

1 Professor Davis has proposed the term “ peneplain ” for such a denuded platform. 
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form of surface, when raised into high land, becomes a Table-lancl of Erosion. 
Notable examples are to be seen in the extensive “fjelds ” or elevated 
plateaux of Scandinavia, many of which, rising above the snow-line, form 
vast snow-fields whence glaciers descend almost to the sea-level. Fragments 
of a similar table-land may be recognised among the Grampian Mountains 
of Scotland. It can be shown that some of these plateaux are of high 
antiquity, that they have been protected for ages by formations now 
worn away from them, and that they are being gradually destroyed by 
the denuding forces. Most of the great table-lands of the globe seem to 
be platforms of the first type. But, whatsoever its mode of origin, the 
plateau undergoes a gradual transformation under continued denudation. 
No sooner are the rocks raised above the sea, than they are attacked by 
running water, and begin to be hollowed out into systems of valleys. As 
the valleys sink, the platforms between them grow into narrower and 
more definite ridges, until eventually the level table-land is converted 
into a complicated network of hills and valleys, wherein, nevertheless, 
the key to the whole arrangement is furnished by a knowledge of the 
disposition and effects of the flow of water. The examples of this process 
brought to light in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, and the other Western 
Territories, by Newberry, King, Hayden, Powell, Gilbert, Dutton, and 
other explorers, are among the most striking monuments of geological 
operations in the world. The erosion of the ancient table-lands of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and their conversion into systems of hilly 
ridges and valleys, have beon a more complex process, prolonged through 
a succession of geological periods with intervals of upheaval and depression, 
but though less impressive from its more limited scale, it conveys many 
interesting and instructive lessons as to the efficacy of subaerial waste. 1 

Watersheds are of course at first determined by the form of the 
earliest terrestrial surface. But they are less permanent than the water¬ 
courses that diverge from them. Where a watershed lies symmetrically 
along the centre of a country or continent, with an equal declivity and 
rainfall on either side, and an' identity of geological structure, its site 
will be permanent, because the erosion on each slope proceeds at the 
same rate. But such a combination of circumstances can happen rarely, 
save on a small and local scale. As a rule, watersheds lie on one side 
of the centre of a country or continent, and the declivity is steeper on 
the side nearest the sea. Hence, apart from any influence from difference 
of geological structure, the tendency of erosion, by wearing the steep- 
slope more than the gentle one, is to carry the watershed backward 
nearer to the true centre of the region, especially at the heads of valleys. 
Of course this is an extremely slow process; but it must be admitted to 
be one of real efficacy in the vast periods during which denudation has. 
continued. Excellent} illustrations of its progress, as well as of many 
other features of land-sculpture, may often be instructively studied on 
elay-bSnks exposed to the influence of rain. 2 

1 The plateau of the Ardennes is another instance of a tableland of erosion cut in ancient 
plicated rocks. Its erosion is noticed hy H. Arctowski, Z?. S. O. F. xxiii. (1895), p. 3. 

■ ‘ 2 See on this subject Mr. Gilbert’s suggestive remarks in the Essay on £ Land Sculpture 5 
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The crests of mountains are watersheds of the sharpest type, where 
•erosion has worked backward upon a steep slope on either side. Their 
forms are mainly dependent upon structure, and especially upon systems 
•of joints. It will often be observed that the general trend of a crest 
coincides with that of one set of joints, and that the bastions, recesses, 
and peaks have been determined by the intersection of another set. If 
the rock is uniform in structure, and the declivity equal in angle on 
•either side, a crest may retain its position ; but as one side is usually 
•considerably steeper than the other, the crest advances at the expense of 
the top of the gentler declivity. But, under any circumstances, it is 
•continually lowered in level, for it may be regarded as the part of a 
mountain where the rate of subaerial denudation reaches a maximum. 
An ordinary cliff is attacked in front, but a crest has two fronts, 
.and is further splintered along its summit. Nowhere can the guiding 
influence of geological structure be more conspicuously seen than in the 
array of spires, buttresses, gullies, and other striking outlines which a 
mountain crest assumes. ■ r 

Yalleys have had their direction determined (1) by flexures of the 
terrestrial crust; (2) by lines of fault; or (3) by original inequalities on 
the surface of an uplifted platform of denudation. It is much less common 
than might be supposed to find a valley lying along a synclinal trough, 
though some of the larger depressions parallel with the strike of the 
plication in a mountain-chain have obviously had this origin. Again, 
the coincidence of valleys with lines of fault is probably much less fre¬ 
quent than is often supposed. To many geologists the mere existence 
of a valley is evidence of the presence of a fault. In every case actual 
proof of the fault should be sought in the tectonic structure of the ground. 
The detailed mapping of the Geological Survey of Britain has shown that 
in the vast majority of cases in that country valleys have no connection 
with faults. 1 Where the disposition of a system of valleys has been 
determined by forms of surface due to the uplift of a mass of land above 
sea-level two dominant trends may be observed among them. There is 
first a loncfiUulinal series corresponding to the strike of the flexures in the 
upraised ridge, and secondly a transverse series formed by the flow of the 
water down the slopes into the longitudinal valleys or into the sea. But 
•even in these cases, for the most part little more than the initial direction 
is due to underground movement. The actual formation of valleys has 
been mainly the work of erosion. 2 Their contours depend partly on the 
.already cited (p. 1375). See also A. G., Nature, xxix. (1884), p. 325, where the history of 
the watersheds of the British Isles is traced, and where a general outline of the physiography 
•of the country is given. 

1 Lord Avebury mentions that on the St. Gothard railway line the tunnels pass six times 
■under the Reuss and that no fault occurs there ( l Scenery of England,’ p. 294). Perhaps 
•the most remarkable coincidence of a long line of depressions and valleys with a powerful 
•rupture of the terrestrial crust is that of the “ Great Rift Valley ” of Eastern African 

3 Tlie student should read the suggestive essay by the late J. B. Jukes {Q. J . Q. 8. xviii. 
(1852), p. 378), which was the first attempt to work out the history of the excavation of a 
valley system in reference to the geological history of the ground. See also Penck, News 
■Jahrh. 1890, p. 165 ; E. Tietze, Jahrb. Geol. Jieichsanst xxxviii. (1888), p. 633. 
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structure and composition of tlie rocks, and partly on the relative potency 
of the different denuding agents. Where the influence of air, rain, frost, 
and general subaerial weathering has been slight, and the streams, supplied 
from distant sources, have had sufficient declivity, deep, narrow, precipitous 
ravines or gorges have been excavated. The canons of the Colorado are 
a magnificent example of this result (Frontispiece and Figs. 124, 507). 
Where, on the other hand, ordinary atmospheric action has been more rapid, 
the sides of the river channels have been attacked, and open sloping glens 
and valleys have been hollowed out. A gorge or defile is usually due 
to the action of a waterfall, which, beginning with some abrupt declivity 
or precipice in the course of the river when it first commenced to flow, 
or caused by some hard rock crossing the channel, has eaten its way 
backward, as already explained (p. 500). 

A pass is a portion of a watershed which has been cut down by the 
erosion of two valleys, the heads of which adjoin on opposite sides of a 
ridge. Each valley is cut backward until the intervening ridge is at that 
placetmuch lowered or even demolished. Most passes no doubt lie in ori¬ 
ginal but subsequently deepened depressions between adjoining mountains. 
The continued degradation of a crest may obviously give rise to a pass. 

Lakes have been formed in four several ways. L 1. By subterranean 
movements, as, for example, in mountain - making and in volcanic 
..explosions. The subsidence of the central part of a mountain system 
may depress the heads of the valleys below the level of portions 
farther from the sources of the stream. Or the elevation of the lower 
parts of the valleys may cause an accumulation of water in their upper parts. 
We have seen how seriously the uplift in Scandinavia and in Canada and 
the northern United States is affecting the drainage in those regions (pp. 
381, 387). Or a lake-basin may be due to a special subsidence. 2. By 
irregularities in the deposition of superficial accumulations prior to the eleva¬ 
tion of the land, or, in the northern parts of Europe and America, during 
the disappearance of the ice-sheet. The numerous tarns and lakes enclosed 
within mounds and ridges of drift-clay and gravel are examples. 3. By 
the accumulation of a barrier across the channel of a stream and the con¬ 
sequent ponding back of the water. This may lie done, for instance, by 
.a landslip, by a lava-stream, by the advance of a glacier across a valley, 
or by the throwing up of a bar by the sea across the mouth of a river, 
4. By erosion. Water keeping stones in gyration can dig out pot-holes 
in the bed of a river or on the sea-shore. Unequal subaerial weathering 
may cause rocks to rot much more deeply in some places than in others, 
so that, on the removal of the rotted material, the surface of the solid 
rock might be full of depressions. But the only known agent capable of 
excavating such hollows as might form rock-basin lakes is glacier-ice 

1 For the literature connected with lakes see the various publications cited a,U<\ p. 518. 
The mqpt complete account of the lakes of any country is to he found in the admirable 
monograph of M. Delebecqne, * Les Laos Fran^ais,’ while the most detailed treatise on any 
single lake is the great work of .Prof. For el, ‘ Lo Leman: Monographic limnologique,’ of 
which the lirst part of the third volume, devoted to the biology of the lake, has appeared as 
these pages are passing through the press. 
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(p. 552). It is a remarkable fact, of which the significance may now be 
seen, that the innumerable lake-basins of the northern hemisphere lie, for 
the most part, on surfaces of intensely ice-worn rock. The stria? can be 



seen on the smoothed rock-surfaces slipping into the water on all sides. 
These striae were produced by ice moving over the rock. If ffhe ice 
could, as the striae prove, descend into the rock-basins and mount up the 
farther side, smoothing and striating the rock as it went, it could, to a 
certain depth at least, erode basins, 
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To what cause any particular lake hasin is to he ascribed must be 
determined in each case by an examination of its local evidence. 
Obviously in some regions all the four modes of origin may have been at 
work. A lofty mountain-chain, if still subject to underground movements, 
might sink in its central axis or have a subsidiary uplift along its borders, 
with the result of ponding back the drainage of the valleys and giving 
rise to a series of lakes. At the same time, its glaciers might be scouring 
out rock-basins on the floors of the valleys, which might eventually be filled 
with water and form lakes, or the moraines might be so irregularly 
thrown down as to enclose tarns between their mounds and ridges ; or 
lastly, avalanches sweeping down detritus from the higher slopes might 
dam up the drainage of some valleys and thus give rise to lakes. 

In any case it is obvious that as detritus is continually being washed 
or blown into these sheets of water, our present lakes cannot be of any 
great geological antiquity. We see, indeed, all over the northern part of 
Europe and North America, that numerous as the lakes still are, they 
fornf only a small proportion of those that came into existence after the 
Ice Age, for innumerable examples may be observed of alluvial plains and 
peat-bogs which mark where lakes once existed. And everywhere we 
may trace how those which still remain are being filled up by the creep¬ 
ing of marshy vegetation into their waters, by the influence of rain and 
wind in removing into them the fine particles of the soil from their 
surrounding slopes, and by the growth of the deltas of the streams that 
flow into them. 

In the general subaerial denudation of a country, innumerable minor 
features are worked out as the structure of the rocks controls the opera¬ 
tions of the eroding agents. Thus, among undisturbed or gently inclined 
strata, a hard bed resting upon others of a softer kind is apt to form 
along its outcrop a line of cliff* or escarpment, as in the “mesas” and 
“ buttes ” of the western United States (Figs. 124, 507). Though a long 
range of such cliffs resembles a coast that has been worn by the sea, it may 
be entirely due to mere atmospheric waste. Again, the more resisting 
portions of a rock may be seen projecting as crags or knolls. An 
igneous mass will stand out as a bold hill from amidst the more decom¬ 
posable strata through “which it has risen (Fig. 324). These features, 
often so marked on the lower grounds, attain their most conspicuous 
development among the higher and barer parts of the mountains, where 
subaerial disintegration is most rapid. The torrents tear out deep 
gullies from the sides of the declivities. Corrics or cirques, if not 
originally scooped out by converging streamlets (their mode of formation 
is a somewhat difficult problem), are at least enlarged by this action, and 
their naked precipices are kept bare and steep by the wedging oft of 
successive slices of rock along lines of joint. Harder bands of rock 
project as massive ribs upon the slopes (Fig. 338), shoot up into 
prominent peaks, or, with the combined influence of joints and faults, 
give to the summits the notched saw-like outlines they so often present. 

The materials worn from the surface of the higher are spread 
out over the lower grounds. We have traced how streams at once 
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begin to drop their freight of sediment when, by the lessening of their 
declivity, their carrying power is diminished (p. 504). The great 
plains of the earth’s surface are due to this consequent deposit of gravel, 
sand, and loam. They are thus monuments at once of the destructive 
and reproductive processes which have been in progress unceasingly since 
the first land rose above the sea and the first shower of rain fell. Every 
pebble and particle of the soil of the plains, once a portion of the distant 
mountains, has travelled slowly and fitfully downward. Again and again 
have these materials been shifted, ever moving seaward. For centuries, 
perhaps, they have taken their share in the fertility of the plains and 
have ministered to the nurture of flower and tree, of the bird of the air, 
the beast of the field, and of man himself. But their destiny is still the 
great ocean. In that bourne alone can they find undisturbed repose, and 
there, slowly accumulating in massive beds, they will remain until, in 
the course of ages, renewed upheaval shall raise them into future land, 
and thereby enable them once more to pass through a similar cycle of 
change. r * 
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Acanthocladia, 1066 
Acanthodes, 1004*, 1031, 1068 
A camth olepis, 988 
A cunthophol is, 1173 
Acanthothyris , 1116* 

Accessory minerals, 89, 90 
Acer, 1164, 1252, 1262 
Aceratherinm, 1234, 1249, 1273, 1291, 
1294, 1295 
Acer oca,re, 925 
Acermdaria, 937, 958*, 984 
Achatina, 1238 
Acheuliau Series, 1349 
Achyrodon, 1128 

Acid Igneous Rocks, 199; metamorphic 
action of, 767 

Achlaspis, 941*, 946, 974, 985 
Acids, treatment of rocks with, 117 
Aclisina, 1048 
Acmito-tradiyto, 222 
A cut her uJ am, 1234 
A crochor dicer as, 1097 
Acroculia, 963 
Acrodas, 1089, 1122, 1173 
A crag aster, 1173 
Acr olepis, 1068 
A oros/de nia, 1114 
Acrostichites, 1085 
Acrotreta, 915, 939 


Acrothele, 915, 950 
A ctfBon, 1216 
AcUmnella, 1170 
Actaumina, 1117 
Actinocamax , 1172* 

Aetinocamax plenus, Zone of, 1182, 1190 r 
1191 

Aetinocamax quadratus, Zone of, 1182 

Actinoceras, 940, 986, 1023 

Aciinocrinus, 1022 

Actinodesma, 986 

Actinodon, 1069 

Actinodonta, 972 

Actinolite, 101 

Actinolite-schist, 252, 790 

Acti/iophytlum, 960 

A ctinosep ia. 1173 

Adinostroma, 9 90 

Actinozoa, earliest fossil, 912 

Adacna, 1292 

Adapis, 1234, 1255 

Adelctstnva, 1141 

Adiantites, 1038 

Adinole, 254, 774 

Admete, 1284 

Adobe, 439, 440 

Adrianites, 1067, 1076 

Adriatic Sea, silting up of parts of, 516 

jEger, 1088, 1119 

jMglina, 941* 

Mgoceras, 1089, 1119, 1133, 1135*, 1136 

ASgoceras Jamesoni, Zone of, 1133 

Mlurictys, 1249 

Mlurodon , 1273 

Mlnrogale, 1297 

JEluropsis , 1297 

/Eolian Islands. See Lipari Islands 
iEolian rocks, 159, 161, 438, 440, 443 
Aerolites, 16 
JMquipecten, 1283 
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AStites, 187, 648 
Aetabates, 1226 
Aetoscm ms, 1090 

Africa, geological maps of South, 11 ; lakes 
in, once connected with the sea, 41, 42, 
519; area, mean height, and greatest 
elevation of, 49 ; proportion of coast¬ 
line of, 54; basalt-plateaux of, 346 ; 
active volcanoes in, 348, deserts of, 443 ; 
“sand-rivers” of, 494 ; work of termites 
in, 628 ; great rift of, 700, 1384 
-pre-Cambrian rocks in, 905 ; Carboni¬ 
ferous system in, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
1207, 1209 ; Eocene, 1239 ; evidence of 
former greater extent of glaciers in equi- 
torial, 1340 
Agathciumas, 1214 
Agathiceras , 1076 
Agave, 1223 

Age, geological, as a basis for the classifica¬ 
tion of igneous rocks, 198 
Agelacrinites , 948 
Agelacrums, 984 

Agglomerate, volcanic, 173, 276, 754 
Agglomerated structure, 135 
Aggregation, state of, in rocks, 32, 137, 
159 

Agnostus , 912*, 914, 940, 941 
Agnotozoic rocks, 867 
Agoniatites , 986 
Agmulos, 914 

Agriculture, geological influence of, 631 
Agriochoenis, 1249, 1273 
Aigues Mortes, 499, 517, 520 
Aipichthys, 1173 

Air-breathers, earliest fossil, 943, 963, 1003, 
1032, 1033 

Air, currents of, affected by terrestrial rota¬ 
tion, 22 ; transport of volcanic dust by, 
293, 295 ; dustKjarried by, 437 ; destruc¬ 
tive geological action of, 432 ; influence of, 
on water, 446 ; effect of compression and 
expansion of, by breakers on rocks, 568 
Air-volcanoes, 318 
Akerite, 217, 707 

Alabaster (gypsum), 193 ; oriental, 191 
Alactaga , 1352 
Alarm , 1117 

Alaska, glaciers of, 537 * ; submarine erup¬ 
tion west of, 333 
Alaunian Group, 1106 
Albertia, 1079, 1085 

Albian, 1182, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1199, 1203, 
1205, 1207 
Albite, 99, 790 
Albitisation, 790 
Alcelaphus, 1297 
Alces , 1287- 
Alcyonarian corals, 937 
Alder, fossil, 1224, 1287 
A lethopteriSy 1002, 1026,. 1027*, 1071, 
1103, 1109, 1161 
Aleutian Islands, 279, 341, 347 


Algte, form marl, 524, 605 ; have accumu¬ 
lated into masses of limestone, 171, 191, 
192, 605, 1086, 1100, 1102, 1269 ; 

precipitate silica, 609, 611 ; have formed 
some kinds of coal, 184, 1018, 1025, 1075 ; 
reproductive influence of some marine, 
605 ; transport stones in water, 1016, 
1163 ; earliest known, 910 
Algonkian, 904 
Alkali metals, 85 
Alkaline earths, 85 
Alkaline waters, 472 
Allacudon , 1179 
Allanite, 102, 412 
Alleghany Kiver Series, 1061 
Allodesma , 940 
Allodm, 1159 
Allogenic, 90 
Alio m ys, 1273 
A Mops, 1249 

Alhrisma, 1066, 1078, 1088 
Allosaurus, 1210 
Allotriomorphic, 89 
Alloys, natural, in meteorites, 17 
Alluvial fans, 505* 

Alluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Alluvium, 440, 504 
Alnoite, 238 

Alnus, 1164, 1252, 1270, 1276, 1277* 

Alps, upheaval of, possibly connected with , 
volcanic eruptions in Europe, 358 ; direc¬ 
tion of plication in, 394 ; compression of 
rocks of, 422, 678 ; glaciers of, 538*, 
539*, 542, 548, 549* ; thickness of coral- 
reefs in, 623 ; inversion of rocks in, 676* ; 
thrust-]Janes in, 677*, 693* ; fan-shaped 
structure in, 678*, 1371 ; regional meta- 
morphism in, 800 

-pre-Cambrian rocks of, 900 ; Silurian, 

976; Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 801, 
1055 ; Permian, 1076; Trias, 1098 ; Jur¬ 
assic, 1155; Cretaceous, 1204; Eocene, 
1239, 1240 ; Oligocene, 1258 ; final uplift 
of, 1261; Miocene, 1270 ; Pliocene, 1290 ; 
glaciation of, 1302, 1307, 1313, 1322, 
1337; interglacial deposits in, 1388; type 
of mountain-structure in, 1371 ; literature 
of the structure of, 1371; geological history 
of, 1373, 1379 

Alsace-Lorraine, geological maps of, 9 
ALophiht , 1235 

Alteration of rocks by meteoric water, 156 ; 

by subterranean water, 473 
Alum at volcanic vents, 209 
Alum Bay, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1232 
Alum-slate, 171, 935 

Alumina, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

in sandstones and shales, 109 
Aluminium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 84 ; combinations of, 84, 95 ; 
dissolves carbon and yields witlf water 
marsh-gas, 270 
Ahcolaria, 1283 
AlveoUna, 1166, 1232 
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Alveolites, 937, 948, 984 

Amaltheus, 1119, 1133, 1135* 1136, 1182 

Amaltheus margaritatus, Zone of, 1133 

Amazon River, 492, 507, 577, 588 

Amber, 185, 830, 1257 

Amber-beds of Kbnigsberg, 1257 

Amberleya, 1117, 1215 

Amblotheriiun , 1128 

Amblyotoims , 1229 

Amhlypterus, 1068 

Amboca&Ut, 986 

Ambonychia, 933, 948*, 962* 

Ambrym, volcanic eruption of 308, 335 
America, North, area, mean height, and 
highest elevation of, 49 ; proportion of 
coast-line of, 54 ; extinct volcanoes of, 
278, 281 ; fissure eruptions in, 344 ; 
povfi-iqiioVr^ p 1? 372 , 376 ; deformation of 
I in. -Al ; variation in level of old 
lake terraces in, 385 ; variations of 
temperature in Western, 434 ; adobe 
deposits of, 439, 440 ; landslips in. 481; 
rivers of, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 503, 
50-?; alluvial fans of, 505 ; river-terraces 
of, 507, 1345; lagoons and bars of, 513*; 
great lakes of, 519, 523* ; salt and bitter 
lakes of, 526*, 531 ; glaciers of, 537, 540 

--pre - Cambrian rocks of, 902 ; pre- 

Paheozoic land of, 908 ; Cambrian fauna 
in, 910 ; Cambrian system in, 929 ; 
Silurian in, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old 
Red Sandstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 
1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; Trias, 1109 ; 
Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1210 ; Eocene, 
1223, 1241 ; Oligocene, 1249, 1260 ; geo¬ 
graphical changes in, during Miocene time, 
1261 ; Miocene deposits in, 1261, 1265, 
1272; Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1305, 1307, 1308, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; 
post-glacial or recent deposits in, 1361 ; 
general character of geological structure 
and history of, 1374 ; great volcanic 
activity towards the end of this history, 
1374 

America, South, area, mean height, and highest 
elevation of, 49 ; proportion of coast-line 
of, 54 ; volcanoes of, 264, 268, 270, 277, 
284, 285, 292, 312, 342, 347 ; earth¬ 
quakes in, 365, 366, 368, 370, 375, 376 ; 
uprise of coast of, 382, 386 ; glaciers of, 
5^0 

-Cambrian system in, 932; Silurian, 

978 ; Carboniferous, 1063 ; Jurassic, 
1159; Cretaceous, 1217 ; Eocene, 1244; 
Miocene, 1273 ; supposed former connec¬ 
tion of, with Australasia, 1273 : fauna in 
Pampas loams of, 1362 
Amiopsis, 1173 
A mnodisc us, 1166 

Ammonia, carbonate of, possibly concerned 
in tlit elimination of carbonate of lime by 
marine organisms, 613 
Ammonia-nitrate in atmosphere, 449 
Ammonoids (Ammonites), as characteristic 

VOL. IX 


fossils, 837 ; early appearance of, 986 ; 
maximum development of, 10S3, 1088 ; 
figures of, 1023*, 1087*, 1134*, 1135*, 
1136*, 1138*, 1143*, 1170*, 1171* ; 
latest divergent types of, 1171, 1172; 
extinction of, 1222 
Amiuosaurus, 1089 
Amnigenia, 998, 1003 
Aruwbocems, 1145 
Amorimm, 1223 

Amorphous rock-structure, defined, 89 
Amphibia, fossil, 987, 1033, 1068, 1089 
Amphibole, 101, 109 
Am phil )ole-olivine-rock, 241 
Amr.hiV.htc^. 101, 252, 259, 429 
a,' a i :p; 

.i;. -■ PAV! 

Avtpiiicyon, 1227, 1234, 1249, 1259, 1267, 
1272, 1273, 1297 
Amphiclromus, 1250 
A mphig'‘i>irt. 986 
. I III nil i/C"’^, 1128 
- I III oh UH'TIJX. 1234 
. I 'injih ion, 928, 952 
A wph. iperntherium. 1254 
Amphipods, fossil. 941 
Amphipum, 994 
-1 viph i.spungia. 937 
-■1 miA islcgiii.n, 1269 
-1 mph;/ 1 :/ t'S, 1128 
Amphitherium, 1128 
ximphiiragulus, 1227, 1254 
Amplexopom, 939 
Amplexus, 1021 
Ampullaria, 1297 
Ampullim , 1238, 1257 
Ampyx, 941* 

Amslelian, 1289 
Amusiuni, 1232 

Amygdales, 91, 99, 104, 134*, 235, 306*, 
760 

Amygdaloid, 91, 134* 

A mygdalus, 1223 
A inyiuidniL, 1243, 1265 
Atiabaciu,, 1114 
Anabaia, 979 
A nacheirurus, 922 
Anadara, 1290 

Analcite (Analcime), 104, 234, 238 ; as a 
constituent of basalt, etc., 104, 238, 240; 
as a product of contact metamorphism, 
773 

Analcite-basalt, 104, 238, 240 
Analcite-diabase, 234 

Analysis of rocks, mechanical, 114 ; chemi¬ 
cal, 116 
Anainesite, 234 
Ananchytes, 1167*, 1168 
Anaptomorphus, 1229, 1243 
A narcastes, 986 
Anas, 1254 
Anatase, 85 
Anatibetites, 1107 
AnatouiMes, 1107 

2 z 
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Anchilqphus, 1234, 1251 
Anchippothui, 1228 
Awhippus, 1249, 1273 
^ 1 vt chiscmr its, 1089 

An chillierwm, 1227, 1249, 1263, 1273 
Anclior-ice, 189, 533, 564 • 

Anclvitra, 1216 

Aucilla, 1237, 1250, 1263, 1267 
Ancyloceras , 1143, 1171 * 

Ancylotherivm , 1278, 1295 
A ncylvs, 1333 
Ancylns-sea or group, 1333 
Andalusite, 103 ; in inetamorphism, 428, 
773, 779, 782 
Andalnsite-scMst, 7S2, 797 
Andes, 264, 268, 270, 277, 284, 292, 293, 
295, 312, 322, 323, 326, 329, 331, 347 
Andesine, 99 

Andesite, 219, 226 note , 350 ; forms pla¬ 
teaux, 763 

Andesite Family, 228 
Andromeda, 1211, 1252, 1257 
Aneimites, 1002 
Angelina, 922 

■1 n) .'!(7 ) )tnn m 1 215 

.A " Z A <. * r-ir 1112, 1163, 1206 
Angoumien, 1196, 1200 
Anhydrite, 85, 107, 189, 194 ; expansion of, 
on conversion into gypsiun, 400, 453; 
artificially formed, 414 ; deposits of, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1096, 1294 
Animals, distribution of, as bearing on up¬ 
heaval and subsidence, 390 ; transport of, 
by wind, 445 ; transport of, on river 
rafts, 492 ; destructive action of, 600 ; 
protective action of, 604 ; formations due 
to, 612, 624 ; preservation of remains of, 
825 ; geological bearings of the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of, 839, 849; earliest 
known forms of, 877, 904, 910, 931 ; 
domesticated, introduced by man into 
Europe, 1356 
Animikie Series, 904 
Anisian Stage, 1106 
Anisoceras, 1172 
Anisotropic bodies, 125 
Anisus, 1238 

Annelids, triturating action of, 602 ; pro¬ 
tective influence of some, 604 ; palaeonto¬ 
logical value of, 832 ; jaws of, 913, 942 ; 
fossil, 913*, 939, 1022 
Anmdana, 1002, 1027* 

Anodonta, 998, 1003 

Anodontopsis, 979 

Anolcites, 1107 

A nomalocrinus, 93 8 

Anomia, 1185, 1237, 1253, 1269, 1292 

Anomite, 101 

Anommodus, 1192 

Anomocare, 915 

Anomodonts, 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090, 1122 
A nomopteris, 1085 
Anomozamites, 1086, 1158, 1203 .ij 
Anoplia, 986 


.I. 7 ,i.7■■ 1088 

.i: ■.//.. 986 

Anoptuthcnnm, 1227, 1234, 1249 
Avigi'Amvn. 915 
A nor; i: il.tr. 99 
Anorthoclase, 221 
Anorthopygun, 1168, 1200 
Anorthose, 98 
Anorthosite, 232, 903 
Anoskwwpsin, 1202 
Ant-eaters, fossil, 1273 
Antarctic regions, volcanoes in, 347 ; ice-cap 
and glaciers of, 535, 536, 537, 545*, 
565*, possible former insular connection 
in, between Old and New Worlds, 1273, 
1365 

Antelopes, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; advent 
of living genus of, 1263 ; fossil, 1278, 
1291, 1294, 1295 
Anthodon, 1090 

\r.th ”;hyhite. 10 . 1 ; as a metatnorphic 
mineral, 7 74 

Anthracite, 184, 185; artificial production 
of, 427 ; formed in the contact^ meta¬ 
morphism of coal, 771 
Anthracomya , 1023, 1031, 1078 
A n th r i v (copter <(,, 1031 
Anthracosia, 1023, 1031, 1073 
A nthmcosairrun, 1033 
Anthmcotherium, 1249, 1267, 1294 
AAhr»p»hrmm, 1023*, 1031 
Amielines, 675 ; influence of, on scenery, 
1368 

Antielinoria, 678 
Antigorite, 105 
Antilles. See indies, West 
Antilope, 1291, 1297, 1352 
ylntijilcnra, 940 

Ants, geological action of, 628 ; fossil, 1248 
Anversian Wtage, 1267, 1289 
..7 1006 

A- s107, 117, 180; artificial formation 
■ -lOO. id 
Apatoeephalns, 922 
Apatoniis , 1179 
Apatosaurus, 1126 

Apennine chain, motainnrphism of Secondary 
and Tertiary rocks in, 804, 1105, 1157’; 
Trias of, 1105; Jurassic, 1156, 1157; 
Cretaceous, 1206; Eocene, 1288; Oligo- 
ceno, 1259; Miocene, 1271 ; Pliocene, 
1291 

Apes, early forms of, 1229, 1264, 1271, 1278 

Aphanite, 217, 224 

Aphanilie structure, 129 

Aphrh.p^ 1265, 1299 

Aphr’fjmit'-s, 940 

Aphyllites, 986 

Apioc.riiws, 1114, 1142 

Ajiiucystifes, 938 

Aplite, 205*, 217 

Apocrenic acid, 598 

Apophyllite, 104 

Apophyses of eruptive rocks 741, 
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1170, 1230, 1256, 1277 
_\j>|>;s!;ti-!ii;iiL coal-field, structure of, 676* 

1115 

A; :k!"-, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1198, 1203, 
‘1205, 1206, 1207 
A pt if chops is, 961 
Aptychus-beds, 1156 
Jjw.s, 1333 

Aqueous Sedimentary Rocks, 159 
A( piia Creek G:«• 1 ■. j ■. 12 ! 2 
Atpiitanian ’.2 1252, 1253,1254, 

1258, 1259 

Aquo-igueous fusion, 412 
A mhdUtes, 950 

Arachnids, fossil, 943, 963*, 1003, 1032*, 
1257 

*4 rack nophi/Umi, 937 

Aragonite, * 106 ; less durable than calcite, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, S31 ; as a con¬ 
stituent of invertebrate skeletons, 155, 
177, 613, 830 
Aralj^ea of, 41, 42, 527 
A tviik, 1165, 1230, 1252 
Aralo-Caspian depression. 41, 42, 49, 1S5, 
318, 319, 113, 527, 529, 530 
Arapahoe Group, 1244 
Ararat, Mount, 275, 323 ; fulgurites on, 433 
A nmrariu, 1246 
• A rtnceariles, 1085, 1140 
A ram-arioxi/foit, 1002, 1043, 1066, 1085 
Arbroath Flags, 1008 

Area. 1139, 1186, 1232, 1253, 1263, 1282, 
1331 

Area-Clay (Christiania), 1333 
Arcestes, 1058, 1089 

Areluean, use of term, 861, 867 ; discussion 
as to origin of rocks called, S64, 870 
A rcluvdisnts, 1020 
ArchivtiiniSj 1273 
A roll woeiduri, v, 1021 
Arokfvocriimx, 938 
Archivocyath)/, s*, 912 

Arclneologv and Geology, relative limits of, 

1357 

Arektvoptem, 984, 1002, 1012, 1039 
A rchmoptcryx, 1127*, 1155 
Archn'optUus, 1032 
A rcktt'tiscy/di m, 911 
A rahwoson to, 1033 
A rehanodon, 1003 
„ I y rh ey< >su- u r ws f 1068 
A rehidesmns, 943, 1003, 1010 
Archimedes, 1022, 1062 
A reft t at i/t'icris, 1033 
Archiuim , 1032 

Arctic Fresh -water Bed (Pleistocene of 
Norfolk), 1280, 1288 

Arctic regions, proofs of former warm climate 
in, 24, 1108, 1129, 1159, 1209, 1271 ; 
'former southward extension of ocean in, 
42 ; volcano in, 347 ; proofs of upheaval 
in, 387 ; Old Red Sandstone in, 1012 ; 
Carboniferous rocks in, 1056 ; Permian 


in, 1081 ; Trias of, 1108 ; Jurassic, 
1158, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 
1271; possible former land connection in, 
between the Old and New Worlds, 1365 
Ar otocephalus, 1245 
A retticyon, 1226, 1234 
Arctomi/s, 1336, 1352 
Artoq‘l254 

Arenicolites , 913*, 924, 939 
Arenig group, 945, 952 
Arethusina. 972 
Arfvedsonite, 101 
Artjala, 1254 

Argentina, geological map of, 11 
Aryes , 985 

Argillaceous, defined, 137 ; deposits, 167 
Argillite, 172, 247 
xirgillochelys , 1231 
Aryillornis, 1226 

Argon in atmosphere. 36 ; in mineral springs, 
471 

Argovian Substage, 1149 
Argyrosaurus, 121S 

Aridity in relation to the disintegration of 
rocks, 435 
Ariegites, 241, 243 
Arietites, 1119, 1133, 1134*, 1136 
Arietites obtusus, Zone of, 1133 

-Turned, Zone of, 1133 

Aria net l us, 914 
A ristoeystites, 938 
J rim, 1226,1298 
Ark os e, 166 
Armadillos, fossil, 1273 
Armorican chain of plication, 394 
Arnioeeras, 1133 

Arnusian Stage (Pliocene), 1278, 1290,{1293 

Aroids, fossil, 1224 

Arpadites, 1089 

Ar tesla, 1028 

Artesian wells, 467* 

Arthrophyais, 936 

Arthropiiw, 1035, 1065 

A rthmstigma, 1002, 1014 

Arthrostylm, 939 

Artinskian (Permian), 1069, 1077 j 

Arundo, 1165 

Aroicola, 1285, 1336, 1352 

“Arvoniau,” 896 

Asaphelina , 922 

Asaphdlus, 922 

Asaph idle appear in Cambrian strata, 923 
Asaphus, 933, 940, 941* 

Asbestos, 113 

Ascension Island, 275, 347 
Ascoceras, 940 
Ash, oldest species of, 1204 
Ash, volcanic, 173, 273 ) 

Ashdown Sand, 1184 

Asia, area, mean height and greatest eleva¬ 
tion of, 49 ; proportion of coast-line of, 
54; active volcanoes in, 348 ; transport 
of dust by wind in, 437, 439, 440 ; deserts 
of, 443 ; diminished rainfall in, 528 
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Asia, pre-Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian 
in, 979 ; Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 
1057 ; Permian, 1078 ; Trias, 1107 ; Jur¬ 
assic, 1157, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 1209 ; 
Eocene, 1239 ; Oligocene and Miocene, 
1272 

Asilus, 1133 
Asnbrdt. 1 Q 6 

'/ .v. 987 
937 

-I sjUtln-'i.". 1209 

Aspidocems, 1119, 1142, 1144, 1145 
Aspidoceras perarmatuin, Zone of, 1142,1144 
Aspidoi'hynchus, 1143, 1218 
os-i 

ApdcdtCS, ] 094 
Asplemum, 1158, 116*5, 1224 
Assise, definition of a palaeontological, 860 
Astarte, 1078, 1116, 1119*, 1187, 1230, 
1256, 1272, 1277, 1285*, 1331 
Astartian (Kimeridgian), 1145, 1149, 1153 
A stem can th ns, 1142 
Asteroblastus, 938 

Astemcalamtes, 937, 984, 1002, 1012, 1028, 
1030, 1034 
Asteroceras, 1133 
Astemchltvua , 1066 
Asteroidea (star-fishes) fossil, 939 
Asterolepis, 1005 

Astemphyllitcs, 1027*, 1028, 1065 
Asteroplux , 1013 
Asferusteus, 988 
Astthemthm , 1159 

Astian Stage, 1278, 1290, 1291, 1292 
Astieria, 1183 
Astoria Shales, 1272 
Astmomorpha , 1086 
Asirmspongia , 937 
Astrocuenia , 1114 
Astroconia, 937 
A steadon, 1210 

Astronomy, relation of, to Geology, 1 , 4, 13 
Astrujiecten, 1139 
Ast>/?t>st,o,i'/i{f, 937 
Arabics, 131 

Atlierfield Clay, 1185, 1186 
Atfiyns, 986, 1022, 1066, 1096 
Atlantic Ocean, characters of, 38 ; variations 
in sea-level of 43 ; submarine eruption 
in, 334, volcanoes of, 340, 347 ; rate of 
advance of tidal wave in, 577 ; tempera¬ 
ture-distribution in, 558 ; height of waves 
in, 561 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
climate affected by, 565 ; ocean currents 
in, 577 ; proofs of upheaval in, 622 ; area 
of foraminiferal ooze in, 624 ; indica¬ 
tions of uprise of door of, 1302 ; origin of 
basin of, 1367 
Attantosaunis , 1126 
Atlantosaurus Beds, 1159 
Atmosphere, currents of, affected by terres¬ 
trial rotation, 22 ; height of, 34 ; pressure 
of, 35, 44, 723 ; original constitution of, 

35 ; supposed former greater amount of i 


carbonic acid in, 35, 1019 ; composition 
of, 36 ; water-vapour in, 37, 447 ; con¬ 
nection of varying pressure of, with vol¬ 
canic eruptions. 281 ; disturbance of, by 
volcanic cxplodim of Krakatoa, 291 
Irauspnr: of volcanic dust, by, 293, 295 ; 
geological action of, 431 ; cause of move¬ 
ments of, 431 

Atmospheric pressure, 431 ; allects volcanic 
activity, 281 ; affects water-level, 446 ; 
affects springs, 467 

Atolls, 616*, 618*, 619 ; probably based on 
volcanic peaks, 336 
- 1 tract ites, 1088 
Atn/pa, 940, 948*, 986 
A tuna, 1260, 1270 
Aurelia, 1066, 1116, 1169 
- 1 uchenaspis, 942 
Augengneiss, 257, 682 

Augite, 102, 146; artificial production of, 
403, 413 ; conversion of, into hornblende, 
424 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Augite-andesite, 229 ; artificial prediction 
of, 404 

— - • porphyry, 233 
-rock, 232, 251 

— - schist, 251 
Augitgnumlitc, 258 

Augitite, 240 ; artiUcially formed, 406 
Auk, bones of Great, in shclbmoumls, 1:560 " 
A idacoeeras, 1088 
A u( a copter is, 1019, 1036 
A nm, 937 
| Aulophjfllum, 1021 
I Aidopura, 984, 1021 
I An/ostegcs , 1066 
J Anrtcuftt, 1215 
Avrinia, 1277, 1286* 

Australia, geological maps of, 11 ; urea, mean 
height, and highest elevation of, 49 ; pro¬ 
portion of coast-line of, 54 ; Great Barrier 
reef of, 616; uprise of Queensland coast 
of, 622 

~—— pre-Cumbrian rocks of, 907 ; Cambrian, 
933; Hilurian, 979; Devonian, 999 ; 
Carboniferous, 1058; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1108; Jurassic, 1161 ; (Yetneeous, 
1218; Eocene, 1244; Oligocene, 1260 ; 
supposed former connection of, with 
South America, 1273 ; Miocene deposits 
in, 1274; Pliocene, 1299; Pleistocene, 
1346 

Austria, geological maps of, 9 ; earthquakes 
in, 3;>9 ; regional mctamnrnliiMu in, 801, 
804, 805 

.... pre-Cambrian rocks in, 901 ; Cumbrian, 

929 ; Silurian, 973, 976 ; Devonian, 993 , 
99-1; ('arboniferous, 1055 ; Permian, 107(5; 
Trias, 1099; Jurassic, 1155; Cretaceous, 
1205; Eocene, 1239; Miocene**, 12(58 ; 
Pliocene, 12951; glaciation in, 1338 
Ausweichungselivuge, 681 
Authigimie, 90 
Autoelastie, 683 
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Auto morph ie, 89, 151 
Autunian (Permian), 1069 
Auvergne, literature of volcanic geology of, 
280 ; peperite of, 175, 751, 1254; volcanic 
phenomena of, 268 ; old fumaroles of, 
269 ; no historic eruptions in, 278, 280 ; 
successive eruptions of, 281 ; breached 
cones of, 297 ; lava-dammed lakes of, 
308 ; freshness of some lavas in, 310 ; 
trachyte-pays of, 323, 329, 330, 342, 
761 ; crater-lakes of, 325 ; tuff cones or 
puys of, 327* ; hydrocarbons associated 
with peperites in, 357 ; Oligocene lakes 
of, 1254 ; volcanic action begun in Oligo¬ 
cene time in, 1254 ; former glaciers in, 
1308, 1336 
Avalanches, 493, 534 
Aval! mat, 1170 

Arimla, 986, 1078, 1088, 1095*, 1116, 
1231, 1282 

Avieul a - contorta - zone, 842, 1094, 1096, 
1101, 1106 

Amtnhpectai, 969, 9S6, 1021*, 1022, 1078 
Axinit. s', 1256 
Axiolitic, 132 

Aymestry Limestone, 953, 960 
Azo-lmmic add, 598, 599 
Azoic rocks, 861, 867 
t Azores, 334, 341, 347 

Babylon, growth of dust and soil at, 438 
“ Backs” or strike-joints, 660 
Bacteria,, liberation of sulphur by, 579 ; 
nitrification by, 599 ; in the production of 
pent, &c., 606 
Bucfrifr,% 986, 1103 
Buciditrs, 1170* ; extinction of, 1222 
Bad Lands, 464*, 465 
Badio/Ues, 1089 
Bagarius, 1298 
Baggy Group, 989 
Bagshot Series, 1229, 1232 
Bairra, "1065, 1086, 1112, 1165 
Baird ia, 941, 985, 1023, 1031, 1135 
Bajoeian Group, 1131, 1139, 1150 
Bajuvarian Series, 1106 
Bahamas, molian rocks of, 161 ; recent up¬ 
rise of, 381 

Bakemllia, 1066, 1067* 

Bala Group, 945, 947 
Bahmoplera-, 1251 
Balaiiophyll /V, 1257 
Balanus, 1250 
Balaton Lake, 518 
Balatonian Group, 1106 
Balaioidtes, 1097 

Baltic Sea, variations in level of, 43, 377, 
380; lagoons of, 513; Cambrian rocks 
around, 924 ; Silurian system in basin of, 
966 f Pleistocene history of, 1332 
Baltimorite, 105 
Bamha mx g lies, 1107 
Bamboo, fossil, 1276 
Banakite, 228, 236 


Banded structure, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869, 884 
Banhsia, 1262 
Bannisdale Flags, 964 
Baptanodon, 1126 
Baptanodon Beds, 1159 
Baptosaurus , 1215 

Barbados, geological map of, 11 ; upraised 
coral - reefs of, 382 ; upraised modern 
limestone in, 613, 622 
Barhatia , 1331 
Barbel, fossil, 1287 

Barium, proportion of in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 86, 107 
Barnacles, protective influence of, 604 
Barometer, indications of atmospheric con¬ 
ditions given by, 431, 432 
Bar rand ever inus, 968 
Barrandia , 945, 946 
Barremien, 1197 
Barren Island, 336 
Barrier Reefs, 616, 618* 

Barroisia , 1166 

Bars along coast-lines, 55 ; of rivers, 510 
Barton Clay (Bartonian), 1229, 1233, 1234, 
1240 

Barytes, 107, 165, 814 
Basalt, native iron in, 93 ; gradation of, into 
obsidian, 137 ; gases in, 142 ; decomposi¬ 
tion of, into wacke, 168 ; and allied rocks 
described, 231 ; characters of, 234* ; 
varieties of, 235 ; analyses of, 239 ; heat 
evolved by, in crushing, 401 ; artificial 
production of, 404, 405, 406 ; weathering 
of, 455 ; number of cubic feet of, to one 
ton in air and in sea-water, 568 ; inter¬ 
calated sheets of, 756, 761, 763 ; persist¬ 
ence of streams of, 763 ; as a constituent 
of volcanic plateaux, 763 ; contact meta¬ 
morphism by, 769, 770, 772 ; alteration 
of by contact with coal, 775 
Basalt-glass, 235, 770 

Basaltic structure. See Columnar structure 
Basanite, 237 

Basic igneous rocks, caustic influence of, 
776 

Bastite, 102, 105 

Bath, annual discharge of mineral matter by 
warm springs at, 477 

Bathonian Group, 1131, 1140, 1150, 1158, 
1160, 1161 
Bath-stone, 1140 
Bccthyops is, 124 3 
Bathyopsis Beds, 1243 
Bathyums , 933, 978 
Batillaria , 1238, 1250 
Batocrmns , 1022 
Batolites , 1169* 

Bats, early forms of, 1227,1234, 1237,1254 
Bauxite, 84, 169, 186 

Bavaria, geological maps of, 9 ; pre-Cam¬ 
brian rocks oF, 901 ; Triassic, 1098 ; 
Jurassic, 1155 ; Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 
1239 ; glaciation of, 1338 
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TkivarUlct, 922 
Baycmia , 1238, 1253 
Bays, 55 

Beach, nature and origin of a, 383, 557* ; 
deposits of, 580 

Beaches, Raised, 29, 383*, 1325*, 1331, 
1345 ; abundant in higher latitudes, 384* ; 
formed during pauses in the ernergeuce of 
land, 1324 
Beania, 1112 

Bear Island, Old Red Sandstone in, 1012 
Bears, fossil, 1264, 1278, 1287, 1355, 1356 
Beaufort Beds (South Africa), 1080 
Beaver, geological influence of, 601 ; fossil, 
1249, 12U, 1263, 1271, 1278, 1287, 1356 
Bed, definition of, 635, 860 
Bedded structure, 136 
Bedding, forms of, 634 
Beds'or Assise, 860 
Beech, fossil, 1165, 1210, 1224, 1287 
Bela, 1286 

Belemnitella, 1172*, 1173 
Belemnitella mucronata, Zone of, 1132,1193, 
1201 

Belemnites, 1120, 1137, 11/3 
Belemnites brunsvicensis, Zone of, 1182,1184 

-jaculum, Zone of, 1182, 1183, 1184 

-lateralis, Zone of, 1182, 1183, 1184 

-minimus, Zone of, 1182, 1184 

Belem noerin us, 1022 

Belenmoids, development of, in Mesozoic 
time, 1083, 1088, 1118; declined in 
Cretaceous time, 1118; stratigraphieal 
value of, 1119 ; disappearance of, 1171, 
1222 

Belemnote id his, 1173 

Belgium, geological maps of, 9 ; whet-slates 
of, 171 ; traces of subsidence and re- 
elevation of coast of, 608 ; great over¬ 
thrust fault in, 693,1370 ; metamorphisni 
of the Ardennes in, 799 ; Cambrian 
system in, 927 ; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 
991 ; Carboniferous, 1051 ; Cretaceous, 
1195 ; Eocene, 1234-; Oligocene, 1255 ; 
Miocene, 1267 ; Pliocene, i288 ; Pleisto¬ 
cene, 1337 

Belinurus , 1012, 1024 
Bellerophon, 914*, 939* 940, 986, 1023, 
1076 

Bellia, 1297 

Belly River Series, 1217 
Modem, 1090 
Belocems, 986 
Belo cites, 148 
Belonnrhynchus, 1109 
Belouostomis, 1218 
Beloptera, 1231 
Belosepia, 1226 
Beloteuthis, 1118 
Belvedere-Schotter, 1294 
Bembridge Beds, 1250 
Bemckeia, 1097 

Bengal, volcanoes of Bay of, 336 
Bennettites, 1185 


Benthos, 827 
Benton Group, 1215 
Bererdcea , 1115, 1168 
Berg, sands of, 1256 
Bering Sea, submarine eruption in, 333 
Bermudas, leoliau rocks of, 161, 413, 609, 
614 ; recent subsidence of, 444 ; wind- 
borne fauna and llora of, 445 ; red earth 
of, 458 ; mangrove jungles of, 609 
Bcrnissartian, 1198 
Bennynia , 936 

Berycidm, early forms of, 1173 
Bevy cops is, 1173 
Ikthmifiu , 1245 

Betuhl 1257, 1263, 1288, 1304*, 1315 
Bei/richia, 923, 940, 941, 985, 100(5, 1023, 
1031 

Biancone, 115(5 
BHUnysclla , 915 
Biotite, 101 

Biotite-olivine-roek, 241 
Birch, Arctic, as evidence of cold ejimate, 
1288 

Birch, fossil, 127b 127(5, 1287 
Birds, supposed earliest, forms of, 1090 ; 
oldest known, 1127* ; Cretaceous, 1175, 
1177*, 1178b 1208; Tertiary, 1226, 1218, 
1254, 1287, 1295 
“Birikalk” of Norway, 900 
Birkcnia , 942 
Birkhill Shales, 9(55 
Bison, 1287, 1297, 1358 
Bison, geological action of, 604 ; fossil 
1273/1287 

Bithinia , 1202, 1253, 1287, 1333 
Biihynclla, 1287 
Bitter spar, 107 
Bitter waters, 472 
B if Umn, 1272 
Bituminous odour, 140 
Black as a tint of rocks, 139 
Blackband ironstone, 187 
Black down Beds, 1189 
Blacldieath Beds, 1229, 1230 
Black Bea, large proportion of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in water of, 47, 628 ; delta of 
Ilauubc in, 51(5, 517 ; tides in, 55(5 
Blaneo Stage (Pliocene), 1299 
JUapsiiUmn, 1141 

Blast,oids as characteristic fossils, 837 ; primi¬ 
tive forms of, 938 ; increase of in Devonian 
time, 984; maximum development of, 
1021 ; extinction of, 1082 
BO Hina, 10/3, 1133, 1273 
Bleaching in contact metamorphisni, 768 
Blocks, erratic. Bee Erratic. Blocks 
Blocks, volcanic, 172, 275, 754, 755* 
Blood-rain, 444 

Blown sand, varieties of, 161, origin of, 440 
Blow-pipe tests for minerals, 118 
Blue, as a colour of rocks, 139 
Blue muds of sea-bottom, 582, 601 
Boar, Wild, fossil, 1237, 1272, 1287, 1295 
1356 
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Boghead, 184, 1018, 1026, 1075 
Bog-iron-ore, 96, 187, 194, 612, 812 
Bognor Beds, 1229, 1231 
Bogoslof, a submarine volcano, 333 
Bogs, 606 

!; .s. v .d--: 1 of,9 ; pro-CJambrian 

.■i ■!v m 1: : r.-.rian, 928; Silurian, 
973 ; Devonian, 998 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; 
Permian, 1068, 1074 
Bohnerz, 187, 194 
Bojan gneiss, 901 
Bolderian Stage, 1267, 1289 
JloUia, 979 
Bolodou, 1128 
Bombs, volcanic, 172, 274 
Bone-beds, 181, 627, 1039, 1094, 1095 
Bone-eaves, formation of, 478 ; preservation 
of animal remains in, 827. See (/Iso under 
Fissures 

Bononian, 1143, 1149, 1157 

Bo<>cho'ri(s, 1273 

Boot^ Olay of, 3 255 

Boraeie aeid at fumaroles, 269, 314 

Borax lakes, 525 

Boimdon. 1217 

Bordh s\ 1240 

Bores, tidal, 557 

Borieky’s method of rock analysis, 118 
Born in, 1036 
Borolanite, 222, 223 

Boron at volcanic vents, 269, 314 ; as a 
mineralising agent, 415, 809 ; in brine- 
spring, 472 
ttoni/dn/i/its, 1299 
Borseale, 93 

Bos, 1293, 1297, 1388, 1358 
Bosniaph us, 1297 
Bosnia, geological maps of, 9 
Bosnian Group, 1106 

Bosses, structure and origin of, 722; of 
granite, 723 ; of other rocks than granite, 
780 ; effects of, on contiguous rocks, 730, 
767 ; iudueuce of contiguous rocks on, 
731; connection of, with volcanic action, 
731; association of, with crystalline schists, 
731 

Bostonite, 219, 220 

Bothnia, Gulf of, change of level in, 377, 
380, 387 ; glaciation of, 1332 
Bothrioeidaris, 939 
Duthriolcpis, 998, 1005 
Bothriospondylus, 1146 
Bothrodendron, 991, 1002, 1028 
Bothrolahis, 1273 
Bottom-ice, 189 
Bottosaurus* 1217 

Boulder-beds, 113, 249, 250, 891, 1057, 
1058, 1059, 1079, 1239 
Boulder-clay, 169, 547, 556, 1309, 1831 ; 

roofs contorted under, 548, 669, 1309 
Boulders iu Carboniferous system, 1016 ; in 
Chalk, 1163 ; in Eocene, 1239 
Bourbon, Isle of, 297, 323, 336, 339 
Bonrguetia, 1136 


Bo u rg mtic rimes, 1168 
Bournemouth, leaf-beds of, 1229, 1232 
Bovey Tracey, lignites of, 1229, 1233, 
1251 

Bowen Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Bowlingite, 105 
“Box-stones” (Pliocene), 1281 
Bracheux, Sables de, 1235 
Brachiopoda, evolution of, 847 ; earliest 
forms of, 914*, 915 ; maximum develop¬ 
ment of, 939, 985 ; waning of, 1022, 1088, 
1115 

Brachy metopus, 1023 
B rachym ylus , 1144 
Brachy ops, 1079 

Braehifjihijlluni, 1059, 10S6, 1133 
Brackiesham Beds, 1229, 1232 
Bradford Clay, 1138, 1140, 1142 
Brahmanian Stage, 1106 
B ram ath eriurn , 1278 
Bmnchiosaunis, 1068 
Bmncooeras, 986 
Brandsclnefer, 184 
Brauns’ solution, 115 

Brazil, depth of weathered rock in, 458 ; 

nn-rrdmus of ants in, 628 
p.ivV567 

Breaks in the succession of organic remains, 
842, 857 

Breccia, 113, 163, 173, 627 ; osseous, 181, 
627, 1094, 1237, 1266 
Brecciated structure, 185 
Breynia , 1272 
Brick-clay, 168 

Brick-earth, 161, 460; as a Paleolithic 
deposit, 1350 
Bridger Group, 1243 
Brienz, Lake of, 510 ^ 

Brine springs, 451, 472 
“ Brioverian System ” (pre-Cambrian), 901 
B r issop umstes, 1208 
Brissopsi.% 1269 

Britain, geological maps of, 8 ; Carbonifer¬ 
ous volcanic history of, 174, 175, 275, 
281, 292, 327, 348, 755*-758, 763, 1040, 
1041, 1043, 1045 ; pitehstones of, 149, 
216 ; trachytes and phonolites of, 226, 
348 ; andesites of, 230, 348 ; basalts of, 
235 ; foliated serpentine of, 242 ; Per¬ 
mian volcanic history of, 275, 276, 279, 
281, 292, 348, 751, 761, 1070 ; Tertiary 
volcanic history of, 281, 345, 348, 351, 
1252 ; fall of volcanic dust on, from Ice¬ 
land, 295 ; granophyre domes of, 329, 
351 ; basalt-plateaux of, 845, 348, 351; 
pre-Cambrian volcanic action in, 348, 891; 
system of dykes in, 346, 886,1252 ; earth¬ 
quakes in, 359, 363, 364, 371; raised 
beaches of, 385, 512, 1324, 1325*, 1331 ; 
submerged forests of, 389 ; fjords of, 391; 
subsidence of. coal-fields in, 399 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; landslips of, 480 ; river 
action in, 483, 484, 486, 487, 489, 490, 
| 493, 507 ; lowering of surface of by chemi- 
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cal solution, 489 ; river terraces iu, 507, 
135S ; lagoon barriers in, 513 ; tempera¬ 
ture-observations in lakes of, 520 ; tides 
in, 558 ; height of waves in, 561 ; measure¬ 
ments of force of waves in, 561 ; breaker 
action on coasts of, 567, 569, 570*»574 ; 
discoloration of sea around, after rain, 577 ; 
estimated rainfall and annual denudation 
of, 591 ; submarine platform of, 596* ; 
peat-mosses of, 607*, 60S*; isoclinal fold¬ 
ing in, 676* ; overthrust faults in, 691, 
692, 793*, 892* ; petrographical volcanic 
province in, 707 ; sequence of petrographi¬ 
cal types in, 709 ; granite bosses of, 726*, 
730*, 778 ; pwmP’mC-m in, 729 ; sills of, 
733*, 735*, '.'37 ; mapdve veins in, 738*; 
dykes in, 743-747 ; volcanic necks in, 
749*, 751*; occurrence of “ white-trap ” 
in, 775 ; contact nmiamorpliism in, 768, 
769, 770, 772, 773, 775, 778 : regional 
rr'-terr "rr'di-;" in, 792 ; age of youngest 
i 5 of, 797 ; latest plication 

! I'i■■ 797, 952; mining dis¬ 

tricts of, 815 ; history of the present 
fauna and flora of, 840 
Britain, pre-Cambrian rocks of, 882 ; Cam¬ 
brian series in, 910 ; Silurian, 942, 945 ; 
Devonian, 988 ; Carboniferous, 1038 ; Per¬ 
mian, 1069 ; Trias, 1090, 1091 ; Jurassic, 
1131 ; Cretaceous, 1180 ; Eocene, 1229 ; 
Oligocene, 1249 ; volcanic plateau of Ter¬ 
tiary age, 1252; no Miocene deposits 
known in, 1266 ; Pliocene, 1280 ; great 
uplift of south of, since Pliocene time, 
1282; glaciation of, 1302, 1306- 1307, 
1321, 1328 ; Recent or post-glacial series 
in, 135S 

Brockram, 1070, 1092 
Bwdia, 1032 

Bromine at volcanic vents, 269 
Bronsil Grey Shales, 923 
Brontem , 952, 974, 983*, 985 
Per. f . ... t 2 19 

H25 

Bronze section of Prehistoric Period, 1317 

Bronzite, 102 

Brookite, 85 

Brooks and Rivers, 481 

BroohseUa , 912 

Brown as a colour of rocks, 139 
Brown coal, 182 

Brown Coal (Oligocene), 1256, 1257 
Bruxellian, 1234, 1237 
Bryogmptus , 923, 949 
Bryozoa. Bee Polyzoa 
Bryum , 1315 ; as a former of calc-sin ter, 
611 

Bubo, 1254 
Bucapra , 1297 
B uccinofns us, 1285 

Buccinum, 1187, 1253, 1263, 1277, 1333 
Buchicents, 1213 
Buchites, 1089 

Buckthorn, fossil, 1165, 1276 


Buhrstone, 166 

Building-stones, works on, 7 ; weathering 
of, 454 

Bulimias, 1166 

Bulimus , 1202, 123S, 1297, 1352 
Bumasfus , 955 
Bumvlurus, 1249 
Bundnersehiefer, 802, 1099, 1373 
Bunomeri/.e, 1243 

Hunter (Trias), 1091, 1092, 1097, 1102 
Buprestis, 1141 
Bu prest iles, 1133 

Burdigalian Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 

Burlington Group, 10(51, 1062 

Burrum Formation (Queensland), 1161 

Buttercup, fossil, 1276 

Buttes, 43 7, 4(55, 13 8 7 

Byssueuufhus, ‘987 

Byi/ioeypris, 1031 

Bythoporu, <930 

By that reph is, 936, 9S4 

Cantus, fossil, 1224 

Caddis-worm, fossil, 825 ; limestones formed 
by, 1254 
Oudoceras, 1143 
(Jadomdtu, 1116\ 113.6 
Padueeofheriu m, 1219 
Caen Stone, 1150 
<P s . 1227, 1234 

Cwndheeium, 129.4, 1251, 12(58 
(Mrsufpiutf , 4232 

Caller eat, in Paheolithie lime, 18.59. 

CaillasscN (Eoeeue i, I 236 
Calnozoie or Tertiary, 861, 1219 
(Ju/tnnifss, 1004, 1012, 1019, 3026, 1065, 
1085, 1108 
(Uthnn iiiiiif, 1065 
<'((/«iuoda</us, 1002, 1028 
Cu/umoth'iitirou, 1019, 1028, 1065, 1075 
Pulunoxfon, 1243 
(Oiamo/ihyi/iu, 1086 
(ktla mopil ys, 1028 
(pfumasfitdtys, 1028 
(O/upteeiu, 99>7 
(Plutiiiuiu, 920 

Calaveras skull, diseussion regarding, 186 i 
Caleaire Gmssier, 1286 
p- -,Y 288 

1 ■■: ■■ 127 

•.- - • rooks of orgauie origin, 176, 605, (51 1, 

612-624 

Calcareous Grit, .1131, 1112 
(hileurinn, 116(5 
On fret )cr in us, 988, 984 
(dleeotu, 984, 985 

Caleite, til, 99, 106 ; more durable than 
aragonite, 106, 155, 177, 613 ; ready 
cleavage of, 113; concretionary forms oi» 
135 ; as a petrifying agent, 474, S;Ti ; as 
a constituent of invertebrate skeletons, 
830, Bee tdso under Calcium-carbonate. 
Oaleiferous Group, 978 
Caleiferous .Sandstone Series, 1042 
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Calcium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 85 
Calcium-carbonate in sea-water, 46 ; wide 
diffusion of, 85 ; mineral forms of, 106 ; 
detection of, in rocks, 117 ; cycle of trans¬ 
port of, 156 ; in liltrated into calcareous 
rocks imparts to them a crystalline struc¬ 
ture, 156, 176, 178, 188, 444, 474, 475 ; 
deposits of, 176, 190, 446 ; abundantly 
infiltrated into rocks, 428 ; decomposing 
influence of, 470 ; solubility of, 471 ; as 
a petrifying medium, 474 ; wide diffusion 
of, among rocks, as a proof of alteration, 
474 ; in spring waters, 470, 471 ; in 
rivers, 488, 489 ; precipitation of, in salt 
lakes, 530, 531 : r.rerpitr + h- of, in the 
sea, 579; p:v i . plants, 605, 

r,i i ; y., v ,.p l p ;; 4 0 f 5 i»y animals, 612; 

: re- ■ from the gypsum of sea¬ 

water, 613 ; in mineral veins, 814 
Calcium ■ phom.hale, 86, 107, 177, 188, 
62^, bill) 

Calcium-sulphate in sea-water, 46 ; in the 
earth’s crust, 86 ; alteration of, to native 
sulphur, 92 ; mineral forms of, 107 ; in 
river water, 488 ; promotes precipitation 
of mud, 492. Set' also Anhydrite amt 
Gypsum 

Calcium-sulphide, 93, 451 

Call*,iuatiou in contact i rtn 770 

Calc-sinter, 191, 47(5, <io;.. : ' 

Calderas, 290, 324, 326, 335 
Caledonian direction of plication in Europe, 
394 

(^ifftdcnna, 1168 
(*<(//iosfonia, 1277 
(HfCpiec'dium. 1035, 1080 
Callipten's, 1065 
Ca/fi/n's, 1223, 1253 
(HlitHjnathiis, 988 
(iUlograptus, 977 
Call<>por«, 939 
( f i it fop vis tot fas, 1043 

Callovian, 1142, 1149, 1153, 1156, 1157, 
1158, 1160 

Caioeeras, 1133, 1134* 

Caloceras raricostatum, Zone of, 1133 

Caloosalmtchie Group, 1298 

(Jaiosfifffs , 937 

Cal jfatone, 941*, 958, 985 

Calynt mat of h eca, 1026* 

Calyptoymptns, 955 
Calyptrim, 1231 
Camarophorla , 986, 1066 
(famarospira , 986 
(hmarotmcMa, 956, 991 
Cambrian system, history of name of, 862, 
909, 916; phosphatic nodules in, 180 ; 
glauconitic deposits in, 181 ; volcanic 
phenomena of, 313, 348, 761, 910, 916 
927 ; stratigraphieal relations of, to pre- 
Cambrian rocks, 793*, 862; general 
characters of, 908 ; rocks of, 909 ; fossils 
of, 910 ; threefold subdivision of, 915 ; 


in Britain, 793*, 883, 915 ; in Scandi¬ 
navia and basin of Baltic, 924 ; in France 
and Belgium, 927 ; in Spain and Portugal, 

928 ; in Bohemia, 928 ; in Poland, etc., 

929 ; in North America, 929 ; in South 
America, 932 ; in China, 932 ; in India, 
933 ; in Australasia, 933 

Cambridge Greensand, 1175, 1182, 1188 
Camelidai, evolution of the, 847 
Camelopardalis, 1295, 1297 
Camels, fossil, 1249, 1273, 1317 
Camel us, 1297 
Canipagna, Roman, 1292 
Campanien, 1196, 1201 
Campan He, 1225* 

Campinian Sands, 1337 
Cavtpfomus, 1179 
Camptonite, 224, 225 
Campfojtferis, 1098 

l 'ana hi. naps of, 10; deforma- 

hi.in, 381, 387 ; rivers of, 
498 ; great lakes of, 519,523* ; frozen lakes 
and rivers of, 532, 533 ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks of, 868, 876, 879, 902, 930; 
Silurian, 977 ; Devonian, 997 ; Old Red 
Sandstone, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 1061 ; 
Trias, 1109; Cretaceous, 1210, 1216; 
Oligocene, 1260 ; glaciation of, 1302, 
1307, 1340, 1344 
Canary Islands, 326, 341, 347 
Ca n cella/cia, 1226, 1248, 1263 
Cancel lojrfit/cus, 1151 
Cancrinite, 221 
(Jantmactes, 1299 
Cants, 1287, 1297, 1336 
Cannel (Parrot) coal, 184 
Cannon-shot gravel, 1323 
Canons, 504, 1382*, 1383, Frontispiece* 
Cape Colony, pre-Cambrian rocks in, 905 ; 
Carboniferous, 1056 ; Permian, 1079 ; 
Trias, 1109 

Cape Eairweatber Beds, 1274 
Capercailzie, bones of, in shell mounds, 
1360 

Cape Verde Islands, 341, 347 
(\/j>ifosaurus, 1097 
(htpra, 1297 
('aprcnlus, 1293, 1358 
<Upci,a(, 1170, 1212 
Cuprinula, 1170 
C( ipi'otina, 1170 
Capvlus, 986 
Caradoc Group, 945, 947 
Carbides, possible sources of hydrocarbons 
and of graphite in earth’s crust, 86, 270, 
318, 879 ; possible connection of, with 
some volcanic rkenmyiemi, 270, 357 
Carbon, prop. o- A outer j»art of 

earth, s! : -'.m: element of or¬ 

ganic life, 86 ;. combinations of, 86 ; un¬ 
combined, or native, in rocks, 91 
Carbon-monoxide in rocks, 86, 142 
Carbonaceous, defined, 137 ; deposits, 181 
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Carbonas (mining term), 819 
Carbonates, 106, 117, 158; alkaline, de¬ 
composing power of, 414, 470, 599 ; for¬ 
mation of, by rain, 452 ; by underground 
water, 473 ; by the sea, 566 ; by organic 
acids, 599 

Carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid), in the atmo¬ 
sphere, 36, 449, 1019 ; in sea-water, 46 ; 
composition of, 86 ; solubility of, 86, 449 ; 
in rocks, 86, 106, 142, 143 ; at volcanic 
vents, 268, 313, 314, 357, 469 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318; in coal-mines, 427; in 
rain, 449, 450 ; solvent power of, 451 ; in 
soil, 460, 469 ; removal of, from atmo¬ 
sphere by plants, 597 ; geological action 
of, possibly often initiated by organic 
acids, 598 ; supposed former greater 
amount of, in atmosphere, 35,1019 ; varia¬ 
tions in amount of atmospheric, invoked 
to explain changes of climate, 1327 
Carbon ta, 1031 

rhrhonCnh,. 1028, 1031, 1077 
Cnri)o:ii{broim Limestone, conditions of de¬ 
posit of, 652, 657 ; volcanic zones in, 
755 ; fossils of, 1025 ; description of, 
1039 * 

Carboniferous Slate, 1046 
Carboniferous System, volcanic phenomena 
in, 348, 755*-75S, 763, 1015, 1040, 1041, 
1043, 1045, 1046, 1047, 1058, 1061 ; re¬ 
appearance of organisms from lower hori¬ 
zons in, S56 ; detailed account of, 1014 ; 
rocks forming, 1014 ; two phases of sedi¬ 
mentation in, 1014 ; origin of coal of, 
1017 ; marine fauna of, 1020 ; flora of, 
1025 ; supposed proofs of glaciation in, 
1050, 105 7, 1059 ; in Europe, 1037, 
1051 ; in Britain, 1038 ; in Africa, 1056 ; 
in Asia, 1057 ; in Australasia, 1058 
Carcharias , 1298 

Careharodon, 1242, 1255, 1269, 1289 
Car di aster, 1168 

Cardiaster fossarius, Zone of, 1182, 1189 
Cardmia , 1116 
Canlioearpus, 1028, 1031* 

Cardioceras, 1119, 1142, 1145 
Cardioceras alternans, Zone of, 1145 

-cordatum, Zone of, 1142 

Cardiodon , 1142 
Cardiola , 947, 962*, 986 
Cardiopteris , 1012, 1036 
Cardita, 1088, 1237, 1257, 1263, 1264* 
1277 

Cardium, 1088, 1116, 1169, 1225*, 1248, 
1263, 1277, 1331 
Carentonien, 1196, 1200 
Carmthian Stage (Trias), 1101, 1103, 1106 
Cariocaris, J949 
Carnallite, 108, 190, 1074 
Carnivora, evolution of the, 848; fossil 
forms of, 1226, 1227, 1249, 1254, 1265 
1273, 1278, 1297, 1299, 1315,1317, 1353 

Cr'rp'wo. 1.263 

C'.- r 1028, 1075 


Carps, fossil, 1258 

Carstone (Cretaceous), 1182, 1184, 1189 
Oaryoerlnan, 938 
Caryomanon, 93 7 
Caryophyllia, 1167, 1257 
C f ry<i. i '/i"/ii//"\ 93/ 

Caspian Sea, originally a part of tin 1 , ocean, 
41, 42 ; average depth of, 49 ; oil springs 
of, 185, 319 ; mud volcanoes of, 318 ; 
sand dunes of, 443; account of, 527; 
salts in water of, 529 
Cassia, 1165, 1232 

Oassian Beds ('lVias), 1101, 1102, 1103, 
1106 

Camanellu , 1088 

Cannidaria, 1281, 1252, 1271, 1283 
Casnin, 1231, 1268, 1283 
Cantanea, 1257, 1292 
Cantocrinan, 988 
Cador, 1287 
Cat, fossil, 1263, 1278 
Cataelastie structure, 135, 421 
Oatat/ihvn, s\ 1243 
Catopt/yas, 1189 
Oatskill Sandstone, 997 
Caturun, 1122, 1147 
Caul in iten, 1165 

Gaulopterin, 997, 1026, 1000, 1085 
Caustic action of igneous rocks, 710, 781, 
775 

Cave-bear, 1355, 1358 

Cave-men (Paheolithic), probable, life, of, 
1355 ; carvings and frescoes by, 1855 
Cavernous structure, 138 
Caverns, earthquakes caused by collapse of 
roofs of, 309, 479 ; evidence of upheaval 
from sea-worn, 383 ; formation of, in cal¬ 
careous rocks by solution, 477 51 ; preser¬ 
vation of animal remains in, 827 ; con¬ 
taining Paheolithic deposits, 18,50 ; with 
Neolithic remains, 1858, 1859 
Cavities, liquid and gas-tilled, in crystals, 
142, 410 

Oehochmms, 1284, 1255 
Celestine, 80 
Cellar ia, 1108 
Cellepom, 1246, 1274 
Cellular structure, 138 
Cellulose, 880 
( i rllden, 1089 

Cementing materials of sedimentary rocks, 
160, 104, 416 
Cement-stone, 191 

Cement-stone Group (Scotland), 1042 
Cenomanian, 1182, 1189, 1194,1190, 1200, 
1203, 1206, 1207 
Centmeeran, 986 
('enlronctlu, 980 
Cepkataspin, 942, 1004*, 1005 
Capital iten, 1107 
Cephuloyalt', 1254 
Cephaloyrapt an, 968 
Cephalonia, “sea-mills” of, 354 
Cephalopoda, palaeontological value of, 837 
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1088, 1118 ; evolution of the, 846 ; 
earliest forms of, 914*, 915 ; contrast 
between Palaeozoic and Mesozoic, 1082 ; 
reached their climax in Triassie time, 1088; 
began to wane in Jurassic time, 1118 ; 
Cretaceous types of, 1171 
(Jephalotheca, 1012 
9.°,9 

r.r-o'/n^vo'/.s, i‘22. 940, 941, 958*, 1024 
CeraUtes, 1087* 

Oeratitoids, characteristic of the early 
Mesozoic ages, 1083 
( 1 t‘r<({t>;f<ni/i(. v, 1273 
Vera fops, 1176 
Ceratops Beds, 1244 
(Jcratopi/ije, 922 

Ceratopyge Lime.stone, 968, 969 
Veratodus , 1005, 1089, 1041 
(Jcratosaams, 1126 
Ceriopora, 1115, 1189 
Cmthium, 1117, 1170, 1225*. 1248, 1263, 
1300 

Oeritmium Stage (Vienna basin), 1268 
Cerom t )/u, 1140 

Cmvts, 1268, 1285, 1297, 1355 
Cetacea, fossil, 1261 
Oetiosaurus, 1125, 1145 
Oh abasite, 104 
Chidties, 1021 
Chalcedony, 89, 831 
f 'iai'irntiirritnu, 1249, 1265, 1297 
Chalk, 155*, .179; phosphatie, 187, 627; 
absorbent power of. 410: alteration of, 
into marble, 722 ; composition and origin 
of, 1162 

Chalk, divisions of the, 1182, 1189 
Chalk Marl, 1182, 1190 
Chalk Rock, 1192 
Chalybeate springs, 471, 476 
Ohr.lvl >it.e, 107 
Ci-fnoi. 1226, 1283 
(!/i«mn , ci/p<m's i 1236 
(Vnhtia ro/ts, 1231 
Champlain period, 1319, 1344 

('h'(in ps'is't o i'ns, 1217 
( '!i a lo/o eoleea, 1206 

Ohara, 524, 525, 605, 611, 1185, 1235, 
1247*, 1270 

Chari Group (India), 1160 

Charmouthian Stage, 1151, 1152 

(Vuowtops (Phacops), 967 

Chattahoochee Beds, 1272 

Ohazy Limestone, 978 

Oh,dr man thus, 1005 

Cksirodus, 1031*, 1032 

Oheirolepis (conifer), 1110, 1140 

Oheirolepis (fish), 1005 

Chdrosaurns , 1089 

Ohdrothcrium, 1089 

CheiAmts, 922, 940, 941, 985 

Chellean Series, 1349 

Qhehme, 1147, 1173, 1207, 1237 

Ohelonia, appeared in Mesozoic time, 1122 

Chelydra, 1254 


Chemical analysis of rocks, 116 ; synthesis, 
119 ; action, rise of temperature from, 
400 

Qhemnitda , 1103 
Chemung Group, 997 
Chert, 180, 195, 625, 831, 1015, 1041 
Chesapeake Beds, 1272 
Chester Group, 1061, 1062 
Chestnut, fossil, 1224, 1294 
Chevrotains, fossil, 1249 
Chiastolite, 103, 428, 779 
Chiastolite-slate or schist, 248, 779, 780 
Chicago, future submergence of, 387 
Chickweed, fossil, 1276 
Cliidra Group (India), 1079 
Chilled edges of intrusive rocks, 728, 732, 
735, 739, 745, 747 
Chimmm, 1255 
Chimmroids, fossil, 988, 990 
Chimborazo, 324, 329 

China, geological map of part of, 10 ; dust- 
drift of, 439; loess of, 439 ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks of, 906 ; pre-Fakeozoic erosion in, 
908 ; Cambrian, 932 ; Silurian, 979 ; 
Devonian, 996 ; Carboniferous, 1057 
PV: na-hv. 105 
' /< b ■■ . :i:Gd, 1245, 1299 
Cbipola Beds, 1272 
Qhirox, 1243 
Chitin, 830 
Chitra, 1297 
Chlamys, 1169 

Chlorides, 108 ; in solution in brine-springs, 
472 

Chlorine, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87, 108 ; at 
volcanic vents, 269, 307 ; influence of, in 
crystallisation of rocks, 407, 415 
Chlorite, 105, 474 
Chlorite-schist, 253 
Chloritic Marl, 1182,1188, 1190 
Chloritisation, 791 
Chloritoid, 105 
Ohoanoeeras , 940 
Ohmropotamus , 1234, 1251, 1267 
Ch mrom oi ■ us , 1234 
Chondres (cosmic dust), 584 
Chondrites , 927, 936, 984, 1258 
Choncles, 939, 986, 1022, 1066 
Ohonetina, 1066 
Ohonostrophia, 986 
Chorisastrasa, 1141 
Ohoristoceras, 1089 
Ohrimus, 1243 
“Christiania period,” 1319 
Christmas Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 338, 
341, 622, 626, 791 
Chromite, 97 

Chromium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87 
r: n.,is. 1298 

r/. 1277, 1280*, 1286* 

(hrv.M'-li'.e. 102 
CimVsoibr. '.i 05, 242 
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Qhuaria, 905 

(Maris, 1087, 1103, 1115*, 1168, 1271 
Ciminite, 228 
Gimolesfes, 1179 
Cl-r.’W V. 1173 
cr <■ ■■-■ ,1141, 1175, 1246 

Cimolodon, 1179 
Gimolomys , 1179 
Cinder Cone, California, 345 
Cinnamomum, 1164*, 1230, 1247, 1262*, 
1276, 1292 
Oionodon, 1217 
Cipollino, 192, 251 
Cirques or Comes, 1387 
Gissus, 1262 

Citric acid, use of, in rock examination, 117 

Civet, fossil, 1249 

Cladiscites, 1089 

Glad isms, 1035 

Gladochonm , 1021 

Gladney d us, 1173 

Cladodus , 1024, 1025 

OU'dnybbbis, 1085, 1112, 1185 

(.'(■iti'.i/iiiyiGn, H 54 

Qladopora, 937 
CUtdoselache, 988 
Gladyodtm , 1089 
Clxnodon , 1243 
Claiborne Beds, 1242 
Glaosaarus , 1177 
Glarias , 1298 

Clastic structure, 135, 150, 154, 155* 

Clastic Rocks, characters of, 113 
Ghifk rod id t/on , 984 

1085, 1133 

6 "-' i -38, 1293,1352 
Glaralithes, 1225* 

Clay, 98 ; search for fossils in, 853 
Clr..r-'X-,t"::.n 107, 187, 195, 647, 1016 
ci.-.v-vo/i-. 169, 247 

Clay-slate, 170, 247, 425; “needles” of, 
171, 773, 792 ; metals found in, 809 
Cleavage, Cleaved structure, 134, 170, 417*, 
418*, 420*; in large masses of rock, (384 ; 
relation of, to foliation, 686 
c 948 * 

:.i09 

Cieonora, i271 
Glepsyd.rops, 1069 
Glid ast.es, 1215 
Cliff-debris, 160, 164 
Glimaca at mina, 1020 
Climueoyra/d us, 938, 946, 947 
Climate, affected by the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air, 36 ; influence of sea on, 
565 ; indicated by fossils, 834, 853, 948, 
944, 1019,1129, 1222, 1276; distribution 
of, in Jurassic time, 1129 ; in Tertiary 
time, 1222, 1232, 1271 ; gradual refri¬ 
geration of, in late Tertiary time, 1276, 
1278, 1288, 1293, 1301, 1325 
CUmahius, 1007 
Clinkstone, 226 
Clinochlore, 105 


Clinocblore-sebist, 253 
Clinometer, 66S* 

Clinton Group, 977 
Cl ionites, 1107 
Clisiophyllunt, 1021 
Glitamhonites, 982, 910 
Glonocdtuts , 9-14 
Glonographts, 932, 94(5, 949 
Clouds, formation of, 447 
. 1207 

t !■;■■■■ ! ■■arlv forms of, 1178, 1207 
H-b. 1880 

Clydomnditas, 1088 
Glypeusfer, 1245, 12(37 
Gh/peus, 1115 

Glymeiioids and Clyinenia, 98(3 
Glymenonuid it us, 10 8 S 

Coal, characters of, 1S2 ; varieties of, 188' K ; 
analyses of, 181; effects of destructive 
distillation of, 81.8 ; not, materially affected 
by being depressed 8000 or 10,000 feet, 
399 ; formation of, from vegetable m;ij.t,er, 
427 ; number of cubic feet, to a ton of, in 
air and in sea-water, 5(3.8 ; channels of 
contemporaneous origin in, 689 ; usually 
associated with fireclay or shale, (350 k ; 

: ■ 1 ■: ■■■ . of, (351 ; joints in, (3(30 ; 

!.h\ eon tart, luetamorpliism, 

769*, 770 ; mode of occurrence of, 101(3; 
origin of, 1017, 101.8, 102(3 
Coal-dust., effect, of pressure on, 417 
Coal-measures, 1017 el set/. 

Coal swamps, paheontology of the, 1025 

Coast linos, 54 

Coblenzion, 992 

Cohns, 1297 

Coecolite, 102 

(Geeosleus, 987, OSS, 100 C 

(Whtitutus, 1021 

Goddoceras, 10S9 

Cockroaches, fossil, 108.2, 1038 

Cod, fossil, I25S, 12.85 

Godaster, 984, 1022 

Gtdueonlhes, 1025 

CoOenterata, relathe pala-ontologieul value 
of, 88,2 

Gtdoeeras, 1 189 
(Wtodus, 1192 
ndoiiutdilt/s, 1028, 

( 'teln/ih/ehium, 1 167 
Gtdn.,miiia, 1193 

Golurtfs, 1210 

( Wu ties, 957 
(h’uogra/dus, 988 
( hen of it yds, 1096 

(Joking of carbonaceous substances in contact 
mefamorpbism, 770 
Coteotoides , 915 
Coteotus, 915 
Colloid, .89 

Golly dies, 1115, 1168 
Gotodon, 1249 

Colonies, Barvunde’s doetrine of, 975 
Colorado Formation, 1214 
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Colorado River, slope of, 486 ; gorges of, 
502*, 1385 *, sections of canon of, 1382* ; 
view of canon of, Frontispiece* 

Coloration in contact-metainorpliisni, 768 
Colossochdys, 1297 
Gohunba, 1254 
Columbdla, 1284 

Columnar structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 745, 
751, 758*, 760 
Cnl'u.U ',937 
Comanche series, 1212 
Combi>})hyl(urn , 984 
Compact texture, 128, 130, 135 
Composition as a basis for the classification 
of igneous rocks, 199 

Compression, effects of, on rocks, 415, 429, 
681, 685 
C-.. 1214 

-J . . 1125 

Comstock Lode, 811 
Conacodon , 1243 
Concilia>lites, 939 
Cont^odvs, 1011 
Conclioidal fracture, 13S 
Concretions and concretionary structure, 91, 
135, 206, 585, 646 
Condrusien, 991 

Cone-in-cone structure, 421, 648 
Conemaugli Series, 1061 
Cones de dejection, 505* 

Cones, volcanic, 263, 264, 265*, 266*, 290*, 
297*, 320*, 322, 327*, 330*, 331*, 333, 
340*, 342*, 345 ; denudation of, 322, 
332, 333, 334, 339 ; growth of sub- 
oceanic, 341 
Conformability, 820* 

Co) i fu a (st rum, 1154 
Congeriu, 1263, 1285*, 1293, 1294 
Congeria Stage, 1293, 1294 
Conglomerate, 113, 135, 163 ; associated 
with sandstone rather than shale, 650; 
loeal nature of, 651* ; volcanic, 173, 276 ; 
schistose, 250 ; deformation of pebbles of, 
419 ; pre-Cambrian, 899, 900 
Congloiuerniie structui’e, 135 
Cotiineimi, 1196, 1201 

Conifers, fossil, 1002, 1029, 1066, 1085, 
1086*, 1113, 1165, 1223, 1247* 
Couioptcris, 1112, 1140 
Co niosanrus, 1175 
Coniston Grits and Flags, 964 

-Limestone, 947, 949, 950 

Comtes, 1198 

Oonoeunlum , 978,^990, 1021*, 1022 

Conocephdites, 927 

Conodypeus, 1168 

Conocom/pke , 912*, 914, 941 

Conodonts, 913, 942 

Go nor bis, 1233 

Conor votes , 1243 

Conscnidation, crystals of first and second, 
153, 196 ; of rocks, 416, 417, 617, 624 
Constellaria, 939 
Contact-minerals, 773 


Continents, disposition of, 47 ; antiquity of, 
47, 397, 586, 829, 1365 ; mean height of, 
48 ; origin of, due to continued uplifts 
along lines of weakness in earth’s crust, 
1366 ; geological evolution of, 1374 
Contraction of rocks in passing from glass to 
stone, 408 

Gonularia, 914*, 940, 1023*, 1117 
Conus, 1170, 1225*, 1263, 1290 
Convection-currents of water influence tem¬ 
perature of earth’s crust, 64 
Coombe-rock, 1329 
Coon Butte, 325 

Copper-oxide at volcanic vents, 269 
Copper-chloride at volcanic vents, 307 
Ooprolites, 181, 187, 825 
Coquina, 614 

Corals with calcite or aragonite skeletons, 
613 ; earliest known forms of, 912, 937 ; 
as indicating former conditions of climate, 
943 ; Silurian, 948, 957 ; Devonian, 984, 
997 ; Carboniferous, 1017*, 1021; Triassic, 
1086 ; extinction of rugose, 1086 ; develop¬ 
ment of perforate. 1086 ; Jurassic, 1114*, 
1133, 4 I1 I<». 1151,1156 ; Cretaceous, 

1167 ; Oligocene, 1247 
Coral Rag, 1142, 1144 
Coral-reefs, as evidence of upheaval, 382, 621; 
as evidence of subsidence, 390, 619 ; most 
vigorous where marine currents are most 
marked, 577 ; literature -of, 614 ; condi¬ 
tions for growth of, 615, 619 ; composi¬ 
tion of the limestone rock formed by, 616, 
623 ; oolitic limestone formed on, 617 ; 
Darwin’s theory of, 618 ; Atoll, 616*, 
618*, 619 ; Flinging, 618* ; Barrier, 618*, 
619* ; newer views regarding the theory 
of, 619 ; do not necessarily prove sub¬ 
sidence, 622; fossil, are comparatively 
thin, 623 ; ascertained thickness of recent 
and fossil, 623 ; earliest known, 938 
Coral-rock, 178 

Oorallian Formation, 1114,1131,1142, 1144, 
1153, 1155, 1156 
Corail iophag a, 12S3 
Corallvmn , 1208 
Corax , 1192 

Corbicula, 1161, 1209, 1225*, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1331 

Corbula, 1103, 1187, 1225*, 1250, 1269 
Corbulomya, 1256 

Cov.Va ' 1::; v;>. ■ O. -rda i'. :sl. 'i o rdvgeneralised 

or *. v.-. Aim 1002. 1028 

Cordaites, 1002,‘1019, 1028, 1065 
Cordierite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphism, 
773, 779 

Cordevolian Group, 1106 
Cormorants, fossil, 1254, 1287 
Cornbrasji, 1131, 1137, 1138, 1141, 1142, 
1158 

Cornel, fossil, 1287 
Corniferous Limestone, 987, 997 
Cornstone, 191 
I Cornubianite, 778 
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Co rny I lies, 939 

Comtes, 1243 

Coroniceras , 1152 

Corries or Cirques, 1387 

Corrosion-zone of crystals in a magma, 141 

Corsite, 133% 224 

Cortlandtite, 241 

Corundum, 84, 95, 97 ; artificial production 
of, 406, 409, 413, 415 
C\ ■■■ 7 1217. 1252 

C:-/"/..- 944 

Coryndia , 1086, 1114, 1166 
Corynoides, 950 
Curyphodun, 1227, 1234, 1243 
Corypliodon Beds, 1243 
Coscinopora, 1167 
Coseguina, eruptions of, 293, 295 
Coseismic lines, 365 
Cosiaacanthus, 1005, 1011 
Cosmic dust, 93 ; exceedingly slow accumula¬ 
tion of, in ocean abysses, 584* 

Cosmocems, 1119, 1142 

Cosmoceras ornatum, Zone of, 1142 

Cosmogony and Geology, 13 

Cosmoseris, 1114 

Cosorix, 1273 

Coticule, 172 

Goto master, 1223 

Cotopaxi, volcanic phenomena of, 264, 268, 
270, 277, 284, 285, 292, 293, 310, 312,322 
Cotton-grass, fossil, 1276 
“ Country,” “ country-rock,” as mining terms, 
812 

Couseranite, 104 
Couteliiching Series, 904 
Crag, Bridlington, 1329 

-Chillesford, 1280, 1281, 1286 

-Coralline (Bryozoan, White, Suffolk), 

1280, 1281, 1283 

-Fluvio-marine (Norwich, Mammalifer- 

ous), 1280, 1281, 1284 
-Red (Butley, Newbourn, Oakley, Wal¬ 
ton), 1280, 1281, 1283 

-Scrobicnlaria, 1286 

-Weybourn, 1280, 1281, 1286 

Cranes, fossil, 1254 
Crang apsis, 1024 

Crania , 939, 948% 985, 1022, 1136 
Crannoges or lake dwellings, -1360 
Cremated a, 1211, 1232, 1261, 1272, 1298 
OrassatelUna , 1215 
Crass ither Lum, 1255 
Crater lakes, 324 

Craters, lunar, 32 ; of volcanoes, 264, 297*, 
321% 322, 323*, 324, 327*, 329% 330% 
331% 336% 337*, 338% 340% 342% 343 
Cray-fish, geological action of, 601 
Credneria , 1164 
Creeks, 55 
Grenatopteris , 1085 
Crenic acid, 598 

Creodonts, or primitive carnivores, 1227, 
1229, 1237, 1243, 1249, 1265, 1274 
Creosav/rus , 1159 


i Crepidula, 1298 

J Cretaceous system, mein morphism of parts 
I of, 804, 1215; account of. 1161 ; flora of, 
1163 ; fauna of, 1166 ; in Europe, 1180- 
1208 ; in Britain, 1180-1194 ; in Prance 
and Belgium, 1195 ; in Germany, 1202 ; in 
Switzerland and the Alps, 1204 ; in the 
basin of the Mediterranean, 1206 ; in 
Russia, 1207 ; in Denmark, 1208 ; in 
Scandinavia, 1208 ; in the Arctic regions, 
1208 ; in India, 1209 ; in Japan, 1209 ; 
in North America, 1180, 1210-1217 ; in 
South America, 1217; iu Australasia, 
1218 ; volcanic rocks in, 1214, 1217 
Cried us, 1352 
Cricudus , 987 

Crinoids, earliest known, 912, 938 ; cul¬ 
minated in Palaeozoic time, 912; char¬ 
acters of Palaeozoic, 913, 938, 984 ;' Meso¬ 
zoic diminution of, 1082, 1114 
Crinoidal limestone, 179 
Crioceras, 1170*, 1172 
Crisina, 1168 m 

Cristell aria , 1133, 1166*, 1242 
Critical point in temperature, 72 ; water 
vapour in lava above, 267, 294 
Croatan Group, 1298 

Crocodiles, fossil, 10S9, 1122, 1127, 1137, 
1175, 1231 
Crowd Hus , 1297 
Cromer Forest-bed Group, 1286 
Cronstedtite, 105 
Cruss-.yd;.,, 939 
redd,.minus, 944, 957 
Crumpling of rocks, 679* 

Crush-conglomerate or breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Crushing, effects of, on terrestrial crust, 135, 
164, 249, 250, 352 ; metamorphism duo 
to, 251, 252, 681, 788 ; experiments on 
heat developed by, 352, 400 ; effects of, on 
rocks, 429, 681 

Crust of the earth, no trace of earliest, 14, 

21; use of term, 57 ; isogeotherms in, 
61, 62, 393, 395, 396, 399 ; temperature- 
gradients in, 62, 412, 1366 ; arguments- 
for thinness of, 65, 67, 352 ; estimated afc 
1 per cent of the earth’s semi-diameter, 

73; oompcsirion of, 81 ; predominant 
miner; D ■> :op; effects of crushing on, 
352 ; earthquake origins in, 370 ; 
supposed downward or double bulging of, 
in contraction, 1366, 1371; terrestrial 
features due to disturbances of, 1367 
Crustacea, early forms of, 912% 913 ; con¬ 
trast between Paheozoic and Mesozoic. 
1119 

Cruziancu 913, 973 
Cryolite, 87, 107,190 
Cryphmis , 984 
Cryptamia , 1136 
Cryptoclastic texture, 135 
Oryptoccenia, 1141 
Cryptocrinus, 938 
Cryptocrystalline, 128 
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Qryptodon , 1299 
Cryptodmco, 1144 
Cryptograpfus, 947 
Gvyptomerdes, 1140 
Oryptonella , 986 
CVyntone v +'i i it‘‘. 221 

Cry.-::.! ■ constituents, 141; secondary 

«-:iv:i. of, 142, 162, 166 ; negative, 
142, 189, 211 ; of more than one con¬ 
solidation, 153 

Crystalline, defined, 89, 127 ; structure, 
superinduced by infiltration of calcium 
carbonate, 156, 176, 178, 188, 444, 474, 
475 ; by pressure, 416 
— Rocks of aqueous origin, 188 

-Schists, 244, 785, 863 ; problem of 

origin and age of, 864 ; obscurity of 
the tectonic structure of, 866 ; no law of 
miner al sequence yet established in, 866 ; 
difiieulty in forming nomenclature for, 
867 : prmco'jfd A f the term pre-Cambrian 
as a mm:: for, 868 ; lowest 

gneis.M-> a: i I-us -4, 869 ; no true 
bending in, 866, 869 ; regarded as parts 
of the original crust of the earth, 864, 
870 ; regarded as the deposits of a 
primeval ocean, 864, 871 ; considered as 
essentially eruptive and intrusive rocks, 
865, 872; no stratigraphieal sequence 
recognisable among, 875 ; possibly some¬ 
times connected with volcanic action, 875 
Crystalline-granular, 128 
Crystallites, 69, 142, 148, 149* 152, 196; 
artificial formation of, 404, 414 ; produced 
in contaet-metamorphism, 770, 772 
Crystallisation of eruptive rocks, 715 
Cienaamthus, 987, 1025, 1031 
Ctenacodon, 1159 
Cfeiiis, 1112 
Cfennceras, 940 
Ctenocrinus, 992 
Gtenodonta, 914*, 940 
Ctenodus, 1024, 1025, 1031, 1073 
Ctenophyllum , 1086 
Otenoptydnus , 1024, 1031 
Ctenopygc , 923 

Cuba, upraised coral reefs of, 382 
Cuculhm, 985*, 986, 1189, 1230, 1274 
OucuUetta, 958 

Culm, 1020, 1034, 1036,* 1039, 1051, 1054, 
1065 

Cmm , 1251 
Omminghamites, 1165 
Oupatiia , 1231 
Cupress mites, 1223 
Cupressinaxylon, 1252, 1256 
Gupressoerimis , 984 
Oupressus , 1257 
Cupularia, 1282 
Owrmd io tides, 1141 
Curreilt-bedding, 636 

Currents, oceanic, 446, 515, 558, 565, 577j 
Oiirtonotus, 986 
Curvature of rocks, 672 


Cuspidciria, 1209 
Custard-apples, fossil, 1251 
“ Cutters ” or Dip-joints, 660 
Uyaihaspis , 942, 959 
Cyatheites , 1055 
Cyatliina, 1257 

Cyathocrinus , 948, 957, 989, 991, 1020* 

1141 

937, 948, 984, 1017*, 1021 

Qyhele, 949 
Cybium , 1255 
F - 7 ' 7? '. 1113 

1133, 1185 

dyt't 1 d•><iS;>('i',h i/it). 1086 

(Jycaddes , 1086, 1133 

Cyeads, Mesozoic profusion of, 1086, 1112, 
1113* 

Qycas, 1165 

Qyclas, 1287 

Cydoceras , 940 

Qydognathus , 922 

Oydolites, 1167 

Cydoldbiis, 1058 

Qydonema, 940, 947 

Cyclones, geological effects of, 437, 562 

C'-dn:}-- 1202 

C: , /, v 1273 

(Jydopteris , 1010, 1026, 1077, 1085 

Cydostigmu, 937, 991, 1002, 1036 

Cydostomci , 1238, 1253, 1268 

Cylidmti , 1261 

Cylicocrhius, 984 

Qymatodiitoti, 1066 

Oynardus , 1273 

Cynocephalus , 1297 

(Jijnodictis, 1255 

Qynodon , 1227, 1234 

Cytwdmco, 1090 

ClJ/HWItchtfS , 1089 

(i. 958*, 985 

C.■■■■■. 936 

Qyphosoma , 1168 

Qyprma, 1226, 1263, 1282 

Cypress-swamps, 1018 

Uypriearddla , 986 

Cyprkanlia , 1136 

Qyprieardinia , 990 

(Jypridellma, 1023 

Cypriden-Schiefer, 989, 991 

Oypridina, 941, 985 

Oypnnit, 1116, 1187, 1230, 1277, 1331 

Qypris , 1148 

Cyrena, 1147, 1185, 1225*, 1248, 1292 
Cyrtendoeems , 940 
Cyrtia , 940, 986 
Ci/rtitia, 990 

Cydoceras , 915, 947, 974, 986, 1023, 1066 

Cyrtoclymenia, 994 

Cyrtodonta , 940 

CyHogrcqjtus, 938 

Gyrtolites , 940 

CyrtopUmites, 1104 

Cyrtotheca, 921 

I Cystideans, as characteristic fossils, 837, 
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913 ; earliest known, 912, 913* ; maximum 
development of, 938 ; diminution of, 984 ; 
extinction of, 1066, 1082 
Cy,,‘i„hud»m, 937, 984, 990 
Uythere, 949, 1023, 1135 
Cyih erect, 1226, 1247* 

Gytherella, 941, 1031, 1135 
Ctjtheridea, 1087, 1141 

Dacite, 228, 231 
Dacosaurus, 1144 
DacrytUum , 1245 
Dacrytheriiun, 1249 
Dactyl ioceras, 1133, 1136* 

Dactylioceras annulatum, Zone of, 1133 

-commune, Zone of, 1133 

Dadyloidites, 912 
Daduxylon, 1002, 1028, 1071 
Dagshai Group, 1241 
Dakota Formation, 1215 
Dalamian Series of Scandinavia, 899 
Dtdmanella, 978 
Dcdmanites, 975, 985 
Dalmatians , 1102 

Dalradian Series (Scotland), 893; oolitic 
limestones in, 192 ; foliated serpentine of, 
242 ; ry'kmm-dvimi of, 796 
Dammar-, l' 1 /", i ' ,; 5, 1246 
Dcmonia , 1297 
Damourite, 100, 254 
Damuda Group (India), 1058, 1079 
Dante ites, 1165 
Dantt tymis. 1085 
Danian, 1193, 1196, 1201, 1208 
Danube, River, 485, 494, 495, 517 
Danubites, 1089 
Daonella , 1088 
Duped ins, 1089, 1122, 1137 
Daphcenos, 1249 
Daphne, 1262 
Dujdu<‘>'jeni\ 1257 
Jjnr-t elites, 1076 
Dana inula, 1087 
Dasornis , 1226 
Dasyceps, 1071 
Dasyurus , 1300 
Davidict, 922 
Dawsouia, 1068 

Day, former shorter length, of the, 22, 30 
Dayia, 960 

Dead Sea, 49, 529, 530 
Decapod Crustacea, earliest forms of, 1087, 
1119 

Deccan Traps, 346, 1209 
Dechenella , 984 
Decomposition of rocks, 156 
Deep River Beds, 1273 
Deep-sea deposits, 583, 623, 624; unlike 
the geological formations in the terrestrial 
crust, 586 

Deer, ancestral forms of, 1227 ; fossil, 1270, 
1273, 1278 

Deform.atm-r: of land by earthquakes, 374 ; 
!, y 'U.vi.hm warping, 380, 381, 386, 387 ; 


of rocks by pressure, 418 ; in plication of 
strata, 676, 6S1, 682* ; in mcinmorphisru 
of rocks, 788 ; of dykes by thrusts, 8>rim 
Deinoeems , 1229, 1243 
Deinocerata, 1229 
Dcinodon, 1217 

Deinosaurs, 1069, 1089, 1107, 1123*, 1124 ; 

extinction of, 1173, 1222 
Deister Sandstone, 1203 
iJejauira, 1170 
Delessite, 105, 474 
Deh/aduysis, 1206 

Delphi nun. 1285 

Deltas, in lakes, 509*; in the sea, 514*; 
preservation of plant and animal remains 
in, 826 

Deltatherixm , 1243 
Ddtoceras , 940 
Deltoc yath us, 124 5 
Dendrerpetun, 1033, 1068 
Dendrites or Dendritic markings, 97, 135, 
648* 

Dendroormys , 912, 938 
Dendrodus , 987 
Dendrograplus, 946 
J)rndrnj)Vp(/, 1033 

Denmark, geological map of, 9 ; Cretaceous 
series of, 1208 ; glacial phenomena of 
^'1332, 1335 ; shell-mounds of, 1360 
Dentalina, 1133 

Dentcdium ,, 940, 1097, 1136, 1187, 1256, ‘ 
1269, 1291 

Denudation, examples of results of, 308, 
313, 322, 332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 345, 
346, 705, 1379 ; causes depression of 
i-riv- 't! m.-m.s. 396; alleged to lead to 
st, 396 ; submrial, considered 
as the general lowering of surface of the 
land, 586 ; regarded as the unequal lower¬ 
ing of land, 591 ; comparative rate of 
marine, 593 ; final result of marine, 594 ; 
proofs of pre-Cambrian, 876 ; 1ms been 
mainly instrumental in producing the 
detailed contours of tbe land, 1364 ; 
influence of, in changing the forms of 
volcanic masses, 1376 ; terrestrial features 
due to, 1376 ; fundamental law of, 1377 ; 
conditions required in, 1377 ; influence of 
angle of slope on, 1377 : ;-c of 
drainage-lines in, 1378 ; :s.:! i.:' geo¬ 

logical structure in, 1378 
Dehver Group, 1244 

Deoxidation by rain, 451 ; by percolating 
water, 469, 473 ; by organic acids, 598 
Deposition of sediment, causes rise of isogeo¬ 
therms, 393, 396, 399 ; supposed to lead 
to subsidence, 396 ; the foundation of new 
land, 596 ; considered with reference to 
stratigrapliical breaks, 857 ; familiar 
aspect of pre-Cambrian, 876 
Depression. See Subsidence 
Derbyiu, 1059 
Deroceras , 1133,. 1135* 

Deroceras armatum, Zone of, 1133 
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Desert-poli.-di or varnish, 436 
[Deserts, sand-dunes of, 441, 443 
Desnweems , 1187 
Desmosite, 248, 783 
Be Soto Group, 1298 

Detrital rocks, heavy minerals in, 90, 163, 
179, 792, 891, 1284; microscopic 

characters of, 150, 154, 155* 

Detdzia, 1257 
Devillien,” 927 

Devitrification, 132, 148,149, 150, 152, 154, 
211, 214, 216, 303, 309, 403, 407 
Devonian system, account of, 980 ; rocks of, 
982 ; organic remains of, 984 ; volcanic 
phenomena of, 982, 988, 990, 993, 995, 
999 ; in Britain, 988 ; in Continental 
Europe, 991-996 ; in Asia, 996 ; in North 
America, 997 ; in Australasia, 999 
.Dew^^logical action of, 450 
Diabase, 233, 239 ; artificially formed, 405 ; 
alteration of, by contact with coal, 775 ; 
contact-metamorphism by, 783 
Diabase-schit,!;, 251, 252 
Diaci.lses, 658 
J)iadeto(fnathi(S, 1089 
Diallage, 102 
Diallage-olivine-rock, 240 
Diallage-rock, 232 

Diamond, in meteorites, 17 ; origin of, in 
rocks, 91; artificial formation of, 92, 414 ; 
found in itacolumitc, 249 
Diuslopura, 1115, 1141 

I) iastoporina, 939 
Diastrome, 634 

Diastrophism, or deformation of earth’s crust, 
392 

Diatom-earth, 179 
Diatom-ooze, 179, 609 
Diatoms, fossil, 1231 
Dihdodon, 1299 
Dkellot/mptus, 988, 947 
D kerns, 1149 

J) ieet'(dherium, 1265, 1273 
Diehobone, 1227, 1234 
Didiocrinus, 1022 

X) kltod on, 1227, 1251 
Dkhograptus, 938, 946 
Diehroism, 126 
Dichroite, 103 
Dickson ia, 1161 
Dklonius , 1176 
Dieonodon, 1249 

Dicotyledons, fossil, 1164*, 1206, 1211, 
1217, 1223, 1247, 1262* 1263*, 1276, 
1277*, 1304*, 1315 
Dkranograptns, 935*, 938, 947 
Dicroaeros, 1263 
Dictyodon, 1255 
Dktyograptus, 911, 938, 946 
Dietyomma , 911, 938 
I)idy9ncmm, 1032 
Dktyophyllum, 1098, 1112 
Dictyopteris, 1034 
Dktyopyge, 1089 

VOL. XI 


Dktyothyris , 1150 
Dktyoxyloti , 1036 

Dicynodont reptiles, 1069, 1078, 1080, 
1089, 1090, 1107 
Diddphops, 1179 
Didelphys, 1231, 1249 
Duly mites, 1089 

Didymogmptus , 932, 935*, 938, 945 
Dklasma , 986, 1021*, 1022, 1071 
Diestian group, 1267, 1282, 1289 
Differentiation in eruptive rocks, 707, 710; 

separation of ores by, 808 
Dikeloce.phrdi.tuf , 912*, 922 
Dikdoceplwlns, 912* 

Diluvial series of deposits, 1300 
Dinwrocritms, 938 
“ Dime'tian, ” 896 
Dimurphoceras , 1052 
Dimorphodon, 1123 
1) imorphograpbus, 964 
Dimya, 1088 

Dinantian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Dinarian Series, 1106 - 
Di/iarites, 1089 
Dingle Beds, 1012 
Dingo, fossil, 1300 
Dmicthys, 988, 1005 
Dhvktis , 1249, 1273 
Dinobolus, 939 

Dinortm, recent extinction of, 1362 
Dinutlmrimi, 1263, 1265*, 1278, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
Dionites , 1107 
Dioonites, 1110, 1112 

Diopside, 102 ; artificial production of, 
412 

Diorite, family of, 223, 225 ; weathering of, 
455 ; contact-metamorphism by, 783 
Diorite-porphyry, 224, 225 
Diorite-schist, 252 
Diospyros , 1231 
Dip-faults, 695 
Dip-joints, 660 
Diphragmoceras, 940 
Diphya Limestone (Jurassic), 1156 
Diphyoides Beds, 1156 
Diplaat nthus, 1005 
Diplacodon, 1243 
Diplacodon Beds, 1243 
Diplocodus, 1126 
Diploconus, 1249 
Diphci/nodon, 1159, 1233 
Diplodus, 1014, 1025 
Diplogmptus, 935*, 938, 947 
Diploinystus, 1173 
Diplopora, 1102 
Diploptenis, 1005 
Diplopus, 1227, 1234 
Diplosumrus, 1127 
Diplospo/tdylus , 1068 
Jjiplothcca, 932 

Dipnoi, fossil, 987, 1004*, 1005, 1025 
Dip of strata, 66»7 ; influence of attenuation 
of strata on, 653 ; qua-qua-versal, 669, 

3 A 
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671*, 675 ; deceptive appearance of, 669; 
relation of, to curvature, 673 
Di,> 1179 
I>i r . 1299, 1300, 1362 

1093 

//,>-- 9>7, 998, 1004*, 1005 

Dinv.v. 103 
T)iiiy‘. , e->laU:. 248 

■■ Dirf-hed"(Jurassic), S33, 1144 
D is a eyre cat ion as an effect of contact-meta- 
mormusm. 768 

Dischk 913*, 947, 948*, 989, 1022, 1136, 
1183 

Disci/wcaris, 941 
Discinolepis, 915 
DiscinojJsis, 915 
Disci fes, 1023* 

Discoceras, 940 
Discohdix , 1136 
Discoid ea, 1168 
Disco rbiua, 1166 
Dissacus , 1243 
Distliene, 103 
Dithymcads , 1024, 1031 
Ditroite, 221, 223 
Ditnqm , 1134, 1236 
DiUmarites, 1107 
'ivesian substage, 1150 
Dock, fossil, 1276 
Docodon, 1159 

Dog, fossil, 1249 ; domesticated in Neolithic 
time, 1356 

Dogger (Lower Oolites), 1131, 1132, 1140, 
1154 

Dogwood, fossil, 1165 

Dolerite, 231, 232, 233, 239; artificially 
formed, 405; weathering of, 456* ; altera¬ 
tion of, into hornblende-schist, 794 
Dolgt-ilv Slates, 921 
J)u>' ici"piL'>> , '‘iis } 1278, 1291 
DoUchojderus, 942 
Dot iehosaitrus, 1173 
DolicJiosoma, 1068 
Dolinas, 477 
Dolium , 1260 

Dolomite, 107, 193 (origin of), 426, 530, 
1015 ; decomposition of, 452 ; weathering 
of, 456; deposits of, 1064, i ! "2. '. 1096 . 
1103, 1153 

Dolomitic Conglomerate, 645*, 652*, 1093 
Dolomitisation, 177, 193, 426, 530, 791, 
1041 

Dome volcanoes, 324 
Domite, 226, 761 
Dorcatherium, 1272, 1297 
Dordonian, 1202 
Dormouse, fossil, 1234, 1254 
Doroeidaris, 1208 
Dory cordaites, 1051 
Dorycrinns, 984 
Dorygnathus , 1124 
Dosiuia, 1272, 1277 
Dosmiopsis, 1242 
Douarnenez, Phyllades de, 927 


Dourilleiceros, 1172 

Douvilleiceras mammillatum, Zone of, 1182, 
1187 

Down ton Castle Sandstone (Downtonian), 
953, 961 

Drainage, effects of artificial, 631 ; per¬ 
manence of lines of, 1378 
Dreissensia, 1250, 1268, 1292 
Dremotherium , 1249, 1295 
/L'.wvw,,/,- 987 

Di ’ h ,! I' d/'/. 1006 

7 q.hn,- „s. 1192 

Drij-xtuudoiL, 1245 
Driftwood, in Arctic seas, 581 
D romo thorium , 1091 
Dromiu , 1208 
Jh'onionns, 1300 
“Druid Stones,” 453, 464, 1233 
Drums, or drumlins, of l>oulder-claa^3JXL 
1331, 1343 

Drusy cavities, 90, 134, 141, 204, 814 
J)ryandra, 1232, 1247, 1262 
Dryinu lr< tides, 1247, 1257 
Dn/us , 1315 
]>rynlestes, 1159, 1179 
Dnjoplajllum, 1165 
7>r'“» d/Ww*. 1264, 1265*, 1293 
n -■ i; 1254, 1287 
Duiiitirtieritf , 1136 
Dunes, 440 
Dunite, 240, 243, 253 
Dunlins, fossil, 1254 
Durness Limestones, 883 
Diimten, lignites of, 1338, 1339 
Dust in air, source and functions of, 37.- 
434 ; cosmic, 93 ; volcanic, 273, 286, 292 ; 
removal of, by wind, 435, 437 ; erosion 
by, 436 ; growth of, 438 
Dust-showers, 444 

Dwyka Conglomerate. 1037, 1059, 1079 
Dyas, 1063, 1072 
Dyke-rocks of Rosenbusch, 197 
Dykes, 287*, 298, 346, 738, 742* ; of 
sandstone, 665*, 666*, 759* ; structure 
of, 745* ; glassy selvages of, 745, 746 ; 
multiple and compound, 746* ; intersect¬ 
ing, 747* ; effects of, on contiguous rocks, 
747 ; deformation of, by thrusts, 888* 
Dynamo metamorphism, 765 

Eagles, fossil, 1254 
Eagle-stones, 187, 648 

Earth, earliest crust of, 14 ; relations of, in 
solar system, 14 ; form and size of, 19 m t 
rotation of, 22 ; revolution and orbit of, 
23 ; distance of, from sun, 23 ; stability 
of axis of, 24 ; changes of centre of gravity 
of, 28 ; diminishing elliptkdty of figure 
of, 30 ; envelopes of, 34 ; lithosphere of, 
47 ; density of, 56 ; the present crust of, 
57 ; interior or nucleus of, 57 ; internal 
heat of, 60 ; probable condition of interior 
of, 65; arguments for internal liquidity 
of, 65 ; arguments for internal solidity of. 
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67 ; arguments for gaseous condition of 
nucleus, 71, 371; age of, 74; physical 
arguments for age of (1) internal heat, 79, 
81; (2) tidal retardation, 79, 81 ; (3) 
origin and age of sun's heat, SO, 81 ; com¬ 
position of crust of, 82 ; effects of con¬ 
traction of, 351, 370 ; constant superficial 
movement in, 358 ; influence of rotation 
and the moon's attraction on configura¬ 
tion of surface of, 393 ; effects of secular 
■contraction of, 394 ; effects of eccentricity 
of orhit of, 1326 

Earth-movements of infinitesimal amount, 
359 ; causes of, 360 

Ear:h-pillar.-., eroded hy rain, 463* 

Karr In pm Ur.-. 358 ; literature of, 358 ; of 
JJritish l.-lr.-, 359 ; of Germany, 359 ; of 
Austria, 359 ; of Italy, 359 ; of Spain and 
Pori m.rnl. 359; of Scandinavia, 360; of 
I'nio-d States, 360; of Japan, 360 ; 
definition of term, 360 ; nature of the 
motion of the ground in, 360 ; waves 
transmitted hy, 361; range of movement 

in, 361 ; velocity of, 361, 376 ; perhaps 
propagated through the globe, 363; 
duration of, 363 ; frequency of, 363 ; 
periodicity of, 363 ; connection of, with 
the seasons, 364 ; modified by geological 
structure, 364 ; extent of country affected 
by, 366 ; depth of source of, 366 ; seat of 
origin of, 367 ; distribution of, 36S ; 
causes of, 369, 416, 479 ; effects of, on 
surface of land, 371 ; effects of, on 
terrestrial waters, 374; effects of, on 
animals, 375, 828 ; memorials of geologi¬ 
cally ancient, 375 ; effects of on the sea, 
375 ; permanent changes of level caused 

hy, 376 ; possible records of, in sandstone 
dykes, 665 

Earth-worms, transport of soil by, 460, 
600 

Earthy Waters, 472 
Eaton 969, 986 
Eburnean epoch, 1349 
Eeca Shales, 1057 
Eccentricity of earth's orhit, 23 
Eccliptic, obliquity of, 24 
Eendinmphalua, 947 
Ei'hiiwhrissos, 1115, 1168 
Eeh i mean's, 1006 
Eehinocotufs, 1167* 

EeJu'noeorys, 1167* 

Mchinoe.yamus , 1168, 1278 
Echhwcyph ms, 1168 
/ttihinocystiX 939 

Echinodeniiata, relative paleontological value 
of, 832 ; evolution of, 846 ; contrast of 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic, 1083, 1114 ; 
fossil, 912, 913*, 938, 948, 984, 1020*, 
1021, 1087, 1115*, 1167*, 1247, 1277 
JEckimkon, 1147 

Echinoids, great development of, in Jurassic 
time, 1115 

Eeh inospudayus, 1168 


Ech rip ,s' ? 938 

Ec/ti/Liis, 1278 

Eclogite, 252 

Ecuador, volcanoes of, 263, 264, 280, 312,. 
322, 324, 326, 329 ; earthquakes of, 365. 
366, 375, 376 
Edaphodon , 1192 

Edentates, fossil, 1273, 1295, 1296, 1299 

Edestas, 1025 

Edmondia, 1023, 1066 

Eels, early forms of, 1173 

Efflorescence products, 445 

Effusive or volcanic rocks, 197 

Egeln Beds, 1257 

Egerkingen, Eocene osseous breccia of, 

1237 

Ekhwtddia , 939 

Eifel, volcanic phenomena of the, 268, 271, 
275, 278, 28h 291, 311, 327, 329 ; crater- 
lakes or m aare of, 324, 326 
Eifelien, 992 
EUmcrimis, 984 
Eteolite, 100 
Eheolite-syenite, 220 
Elasmodeetes, 1192 
Elasmosai/rus, 1176 
Etater, 1133 
Elaterite, 185, 186 
Elbe, River, 484, 485, 489, 494 
Elements, most important in earth’s crust,. 

S3 ; native in crust, 91 
Elo-ffhrmK fossil, 1278 ; African, in glacial 
1 3! 7 

Eleplms, 1297, 1315*, 1350 
Ehiphas i/.di>phts>. age of, 1355 
Ekuther>«: ! 'eip '1006 
Elevation. See Upheaval 
Elevatio*n-craters, theory of, 320 
Ely inki, 1090 
Elgin Sandstones, 1090 
Elk, fossil, 1356; Irish, 1355, 1356 
Elk River Series, 1061 
Ed: nsnrr,,!,(>!‘'r. 912*, 914 
Ellipsoidal structure of lavas, 136, 306, 309, 
760, 951 

Elm, fossil forms of, 1204, 1224, 1276, 
1287 

Elonichthys , 1031 
Elopopsis, 1173 
Elotherids, 1265, 1273 
Elotheriurn, 1249 
Elton Lake, 529, 530 
Eluvium, 440 
Elvan, 209, 740* 

Elymocarls , 1006 

Eui'injintda. 11/0 

Embryonic development and palaeontological 
succession, 846 
Emery, 95 

Empyreumatic odour, 140 
Emscherien, 1196, 1201 
Emu, fossil, 1300 . 

Emyda, 1297 
I Emys, 1214, 1237 
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Enal iornis, 1175, 1178 
Enaliosaurs, or sea-lizards, 1122 
Enallocrinus, 968 
JEnchodus, 1173 
Encrinite Limestone, 179 
Encrinurus, 941 
Enervates, 1087* 

Endmorane. See Moraines, terminal 
j Endoceras, 940 
Endomorpli, 89, 94 
Endothiodon, 1089 
Endothiodonts, 1080 
Enduthyra, 1020 
England. See Britain 
Enueodon , 1159 

Enstatite, 182 ; artificial formation of, 413 
Enstative-olivine-rock, 241 
Entalophora, 1141, 1168 
E?itelodon, 1249 
Entomidella , 915 
Entomis, 921, 941, 983*, 985 
. IE: 1*273 

A YY'. "- ,r;. ■„ . 1229 

Eocene, definition of term, 1220; forma¬ 
tions, metamorphism of, 803, 804, 1223 ; 
account of, 1223 ; flora of, 1223 ; fauna 
of, 1225 ; distribution of, over the world, 
1223 ; in Britain, 1229 ; in France and 
Belgium, 1234; in Southern Europe, 
1238; in India, &c., 1240 ; in North 
America, 1241 ; in South America, 1244 ; 
in Australasia, 1244 ; Nummulitic Lime¬ 
stone in, 1224*, 1239; coarse boulder-beds 
in, 1239 ; coal of Haring, 1239 ; volcanic 
rocks associated with, 1240, 1244, 1245, 
1246 

Eocystites, 912 
EoMppus, 847, 1228 
Eohyus, 1228 
Eolirion , 1206 
Eolithic, 1349 
Eomeryx, 1243 
Eophyton, 911 
Eosaurus, 1062 
Eoscorpius , 1032* 

Eozoic rocks, 861 

Eozoon , 870, 878 

Eparchsean Interval, 904 

Epeirogeny or continent-making, 392, 1374 

Ephemera , 1003 

Epiaster , 1193 

EjdcO.iJif'iOdoi', 1107 

Epidiorite, 224, 234, 252, 790 
Epidiorite-schist, 252 
Epidosite, 253, 790 

Epidote, 103 ; as a metamorphic product, 
772, 773, 774, 790 
Epidote-schist, 253, 790 
Epidotisation, 790 
Epigene action in geology, 262, 430 
Epihippus , 3243 
Eporeodon , 1249, 1273 . 

Eppelsheim, bone-sand of, 1268, 1293 
Epsomites, 420 


Equatorial diameter of the earth, 20; 

Current, 23, 559 
Equinoxes, precession of, 23 
Equisetacese, fossil, 1004, 1012, 1019, 1026, 
1066, 1085 

Equisetites, 1085, 1133, 1185 
Equisetum, , 1096, 1112, 1203 
Equus, 847, 1278, 1297 
Equus Beds (Pleistocene), 1317 
Eretmosau rus, 1137 
Erguss-gesteine of Rosenbusoh, 197 
Erinnys , 912*, 914 
Erodoaa, 1250 
Erpetosuehus, 1090 

Erratic Blocks, 161, 554* 1016,1311, 1318 ; 
evidence of transport of, 1310, 1331, 
1338 

Eryma , 1119 

Eryon , 1119 . „ 

Eruptive Rocks. See Igneous Rocks 
ErviUa, 1268 
Escarpments, 500, 1387 
Eschara, 1202, 1277 
Eskers, 1323, 1330 
Essential minerals, 89 
Estheria, 983*, 1006,1031, 1073, 3087* 
Esthonix, 1243 
Estuarine deposits. 53 0. 581 
Estuarine Scries (Inferior Oolite) of York¬ 
shire, 1140 
Etangs, 441 

Etchiminian Series, 905, 931 
Ethmopyllum , 912 

Etna, literature relating to, 264 ; dimen¬ 
sions of, 264, 265*; steam discharged 
by, 266; furuaroles of, 269 ; melting 
of snow on, 270 ; bombs of, 274, 275 ; 
geological age of, 281 ; most active 
in winter, 282 ; rhythmical eruptivity of, 
284 ; fissures on, 286, 289 ; dykes on, 
287* ; caldera of, 290, 326 ; lava-streams 
of, 298, 299, 300, 305, 307, 308, 309, 
310; proofs of upheaval at, 331; sub¬ 
sidiary cones of, 323, 326, 338 ; map of, 
331*; shifting of vent of, 332 ; began as a 
submarine volcano, 336 ; cause of its wide 
reputation, 342 ; began its eruptions in 
Pliocene time, 1293 
Etohlattina , 1073 
Eucahimit.es, 1065 
Eucalyptus, 1164, 1223, 1251 
Euchirosaurns, 1069 
Eucladia, 939 
Eucladoerinus , 1022 
Eudea, 1086 
Eudesia, 1150 
Euelepkas , 1297 
Evgaster, 984 
Eugenia, 1231 

Eugnathus, 1089, 1122, 1137 
Eugonoceras, 1212 
Eugranitie, 221 
Eukeraspis, 942 
Eulimene, 1282 
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Euloma, 922 

Euloma-Xiohe fauna, 922, 924 ; world-wide 
range of, 944 
Eulysite, 240, 253 
EumargariUt 1285 
Eumys, 1249 
Eimella, 986 

Euomphalus, 940, 962*, 986, 1022*, 1023, 
1078 

Eupatagus, 1245 
Fuphohcria, 1032 
Euphotide, 232 
Eup rot ago n ia, 1243 
Evpsum m in 12 42 
Eurite, 209, 258 
Euritic structure, 151 

Europe, geological maps of, 8 ; variations of 
«ea-level round coasts of, 43 ; area, mean 
height and highest elevation of, 49 ; pro¬ 
portion of coast-line of, 54 ; fissure erup¬ 
tions in, 345 ; active volcanoes of, 348; 
earthquakes in, 359, 362, 365, 367, 368 ; 
prevalent directions of mountain-chains in, 
394 ; sand-dunes of, 441, 442 ; composi¬ 
tion of river waters of western, 488, 494 ; 
tidal bars of, 512 

™~— Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 897 ; early pre- 
Palamzoie land of, 890, 908 ; Cambrian 
system in, 924 ; Silurian, 945-977 ; De¬ 
vonian, 988-996 ; Old Red Sandstone, 
100(5-1012; Carboniferous, 1037-1056; 
Permian, 1069-1078; Trias, 1091-1106 ; 
Jurassic, 1128-1158 ; Cretaceous, 1180- 
1208 ; geographical changes in, at end of 
Mesozoic time, 1219 ; Eocene formations 
in, 1223-1241; Oligocene, 1249-1260; 
Miocene, 1266-1272; Pliocene, 1280-1296 ; 
Pleistocene, 1303-1339 ; post-Tertiary and 
Recent, 1347-1361 
Eurycair, 925 
Eurycormus, 1144 
Eurylrpis, 1062 
Eury notvs, 1024, 1032 
' Eurypierella, 1005 

Eurypterids, chief periods of, 942, 1005, 
1031 

Eurypterus, 942, 958, 983*, 1005,1024,1031 

Eurylbrriihn, 1234 

Ettsarcus , 942 

Eusmilus, 1249 

EustJmwpkron , 1014 

Eutaxites, 131, 212 

Euthynotus, 1122 

Eutomoceras, 1107 

Evolution of species, 838, 842; bearing of 
palaeontology npon, 845 
Exogyra, 1116, 1119*, 1169* 

Exosmosis, 741 

Expeditions, oceanographical, 38 
Experiment in geology, 119, 261, 329, 352, 

361, 362, 398, 409, 421, 435, 451, 454, 

466, 473, 487, 491, 492, 496, 535, 561, 

566, 567, 613, 625, 626, 661, 683, 716, 

717, 733, 852 


EvPhsmr-outers. 324 

s *.o! -ink*, 289, 296, 335, 337, 
343 ; transitory character of, 292 ; cause 
of varying energy of, 294 

Faboidea, 1224 

Fabularict, 1237 

Fagus, 1210, 1246, 1257, 1292 

Fahlbands, 820 

Fairy-stones, 647 

Fakes, 165 

Falcon Island, a modern volcano, 334 
False-bedding, 636 
Faluns, 1253, 1266 
Fammenien, 991 

Fan-palms, fossil, 1224, 1247, 1270 
Fan-shaped structure, 678*, 1371 
Fans of alluvium, 505* 

Faroe Isles, plateau of, 39, 345 ; sill in, 732* 
Fascicul aria, 128 2* 

Fasciolar ia, 1170, 1267 
Fassaite, 102 
Fassanian Group, 1106 
Faults, connection of, with earthquakes, 370 y 
423; afford channels for underground 
water, 466 ; description of, 687 ; nature 
of, 688 ; throw of, 690, 694 ; hade of, 
690; different classes of, 690 ; normal, 
690 ; reversed or overthrust, 690, 794*, 
1053, 1054, 1370 ; dip- and strike-, 694 ; 
heave of, 695 ; dying out of, 696*, 698 ; 
groups of, 699 ; step-, 699 ; trough-, 699; 
detection and tracing of, 700 ; generally 
make no feature at the surface, • 700, 
1370, 1384 ; gravity-faults, 702 
Fault-rock, 164, 689 

Faunas, marine, sometimes less advanced 
than terrestrial floras, 839, 848 ; earliest 
known, 877, 904, 910, 931 
Favosites, 948, 984, 1021 
Farida,ria, 1065 
Faxoe Chalk, 1208 * 

Feather-palms, fossil, 1224, 1247 
Feel of rocks, 140 
Felis, 1295, 1297, 1358 
Felsite, 213, 215 
Felsite-porphyry, 216 
Felsitfels, 215 
Felsitic structure, 149, 151 
Felspars, 98, 109 ; artificial production of r 
404 ; decomposition of, by rain, 452 
Felspathic, 137 
Felstone, 215 
Felt, microlitic, 228 
Fenestella , 939, 1022, 1066 
Ferric oxide, 84, 90 ; proportion of, in earth’s- 
crust, 87 
Ffixxittj 10/ 

Ferrous carbonate, 85, 91, 107, 187, 194, 472‘ 
Ferrous oxide, 85, 96 ; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 87 

Ferrous silicate as a colouring ingredient in 
rocks, 139 

Ferrous sulphate, 96, 472 
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Ferruginous deposits, 96, 107, 186 
Fetid odour of rocks, 140 
Ffestiniog flags, 921 
Fibrolite, 103 
Fibrous structure, 135 
Ficlitelite, 185 
FicujjIi i/ll urn, 1211 
Ficula, 1283 

Ficus, 1164*, 1230, 1263*, 1292 
Field implements for geological research, 
110, 117 

-relations as a basis for the classification 

of igneous rocks, 197 
Fig, fossil, 1165, 1209, 1224, 1247, 1270 
•Fiji Islands, 336, 338, 382, 621, 623 
Finland, geological maps of, 10 ; pre-Cam¬ 
brian rocks of, 900 ; glaciation of, 1332 ; 
geological history recorded in peat-mosses 
of, 1360 
Fireclay, 168 
Fire-damp, 86, 427 
Fire-marble, 177 
Firn, 189, 535 
Firths, 391 

Fishes, killed in large numbers by volcanic 
eruptions, 335 ; by earthquakes. 375 ; 
and by other causes, t?28. lo<)8, 1011, 
1109; transport of pebbles by, 578; 
deposits formed of excrement of, 614 ; 
evolution of, 847 ; earliest types of, 942, 
987, 1004* ; immense numbers of, in some 
deposits, 1003; Carboniferous, 1024, 
1031; hlesozoic types of, 1122, 1173; 
earliest teleostean, 1173; trituration of 
molluscan shells by, 1283 
Fissility, different kinds of, 636 
Fissi rostra , 1168 

Fissure eruptions, 264, 342* 350, 763, 

1252 ; terrestrial features due to, 1376 
Fissurella , 1282 

Fissures, volcanic, 279, 286, ■ 300, 342 ; 
earthquake-, 372, 373* ; sea-water seen to 
pour into, 354 ; without vertical displace¬ 
ment, 687 ; in limestones and other rocks 
frequently full of animal remains, 1094, 
1237, 1266, 1350, 1358 
Fissundect, 1215 
Fistullpora, 984 
Fittonia, 1185 

Fjords, as proofs of subsidence, 391 
Flabellaria , 1165, 1246, 1257 
Flabellam, 1242, 1300 
Flame-coloration, mineral testing by, 118 
Flamingoes, fossil, 1254 
Flat works in mining, 819 
Fleckschiefer, 248 
Fleming ites , 1089 

Flexures of rocks, relation of, to terrestrial 
features, 1367 ; monoclinal, 1367 ; sym¬ 
metrical, 1367 ; unsymmetrical, 1369 ; 
reversed, 1370 

Flint, 179, 195, 625, 831, 1162, 1167 
Flinty texture, 133, 138 
Floating islands, 492, 606 


Floe-ice, 563*, 574, 578 
Floe-rat, Arctic, fossil, 1316, 1324 
Floods, 493 

Floras, terrestrial, less serviceable than terres¬ 
trial faunas for stratigraphical purposes, 
832, 839, 848,1034 ; sometimes in advance 
of marine faunas, 839,848 ; earliest known, 
910, 936 ; Devonian, 984 ; Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, 1001 ; Carboniferous, 1025 ; Per¬ 
mian, 1065 ; change from Pakeozoie to 
Mesozoic, 1082 ; earliest dicotyledonous, 
1164 ; Alpine or Arctic, history of, 1325 
Floridian Series (Pliocene), 1298 
Florissant, lake-deposits of, 1248, 1260 
Flowers, preserved as casts in travertine, 
476 

Flow of solids, 421 

Flow-structure (Fluxion-structure, Fluctua- - 
tionstructur), 131, 147, 153, 154*, 211, 
214, 226, 636 

Fluid-cavities in rocks, 143, 144* 

Fluorides, 107 r% 

Fluorine, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83; combinations of, 87, 107 ; great 
chemical activity of, 87 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269 ; as a mineralising agent, 407, 
415, 778, 809 

Fluorite (Fluor-spar), 87, 107, 814 
Flustra, 1237 

Fluxion-structure. See Flow-structure 
Flysch, 1205, 1223, 1239, 1253, 1258 
Foliation, 113, 134, 244, 428 ; sometimes 
coincides with bedding of strata, 248 ; 
produced by dynamical movement, 682, 
7SS ; relation of, to cleavage, 686 ; pro¬ 
duced in contact-metamorphism, 777 
Folkestone Beds, 1185 
Footprints preserved as fossils, 644*, 1089 
Foraminifera, deposits formed by, 177,178*, 
616, 624, 1020; protective influence of 
some, 604 ; fossil forms of, 937, 1020. 
1076, 10S6, 1166*, 1186, 1192, 1225*, 
1231 

Foraminiferal limestone, 178 
Ford ilia, 915 
Foreland Grits, 989 
Forellenstein, 232 
Forest-bed Group, 1281, 1286 
Forest Marble, 1131, 1138, 1141 
Forestian epochs in Glacial Period, 1313 
Forests, submerged, 388, 389*, 512 ; arrest 
inland march of dunes, 443 ; attraction of 
rain by, 600 : • L ivc influence of, 603, 

631 ; arrest :-v;>e'-ms. 604 ; successive 
buried, in Goal-measures, 650 
“ Formations ” in geology, 855, 860 
Fort Pierre Group, 1214 
Fossilisation, 830, 912 
Fossils, often best seen on weathered surfaces 
of rock, 110, 454 ; distortion of, 420*, 
801 ; in metamorphosed rocks, 425, 781, 
784, 798, 799, 801, 802, 974 ; as a basis 
for stratigraphical classification, 657 ; as 
tests of the age of volcanic eruptions, 720; 
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Tv-placed by crystallised silicates, 782, SOI; 
■'iv Imciiiititv', 819 ; by native metals, &c., 
830 ; definition of the term, 824 ; uses of, 
in geology, 833 ; record changes in physi¬ 
cal geography. 833 ; determine geological 
chronology, 835, 856 ; order of succession 
of, 836 ; characteristic, or Leitfossilien, 
836 ; may prove inversion of strata, 837, 

* 856 ; may be made to indicate the relative 
importance of breaks in the Geological 
Record, 841 ; subdivision of Geological 
Record by means of, 843 ; characterise 
special zones or groups of strata, 843 ; 
collecting of, 819; determination of for¬ 
mations by means of, 855 ; order of suc¬ 
cession of, the basis of stratigraphical 
geology, 856 ; earliest known, 877, 904, 
910,.931 

Fourchite, metamorphic action of, 784 
Fox, Arctic, former southern migrations of, 
1315, 1317, 1354 

Fox ^fossil, 1278, 1287, 1315, 1336 
Fox Hills Group, 1214 
Foyaite, 221, 223 

Fracture, influence of, on rocks, 415, 423 
Fracture of rocks, 138 
Fragmental Rocks, 159 
— structure, 135, 150, 154, 155*, 159 
France, geological maps of, 8 ; volcanic 
geology of central, see Auvergne ; Paleozoic 
volcanic action in, 34S, 761, 972 ; earth¬ 
quakes in, 364 ; changes of level in, 385, 
388, 390 ; etangs of, 441 ; rivers of, 481, 
482, 484, 486, 495, 515; river-terraces in, 
507; chemical deposits along coasts of, 
579 ; peat-mosses of, 608 ; structure of 
northern coal-field of, 681, 693 ; granites 
of, 725, 780 

--- pre-Cambrian rocks of, 901; Cambrian, 

927; Silurian, 971 ; Devonian, 991, 994 ; 
Carboniferous, 1051 ; Permian, 1074 ; 
Jurassic, 1147 ; Cretaceous, 1195 ; Eocene, 
1234 ; Oligoeene, 1252 ; Miocene, 1266 ; 
Pliocene, 1289; glaciation of, 1308,1335 ; 
Recent deposits of, 1359 
Frasnien, 992 
Fruzinus , 1214 

Fredericksburg formation, 1212 
Freestone, 165 
Friable, 138 

Friction-breccia, 164, 250, 683 
Friendly Islands, submarine eruptions at, 
277, 334, 335 
Fringing reefs, 618 
Frogs, fossil, 1271, 1287 
Frondicularla , 1133 
Frost, 454, 531, 661, 663 
Fruclitsebiefer, 248, 781 
Fucoids, fossil, 910, 936 
Fulgurites, 433 
Fuller’s earth, 168 

Fuller’s Earth Group (Fullonian), 1131, 
1138, 1140 

Fumaroles, 266, 267, 269, 307, 313 


Funafuti, a coral atoll, exploration of, 614, 
623 

Fundamental complex of Archaean gneiss, 
883, 903 

Fundamental Gneiss, 882 
Fundy, tides in Bay of, 557 
Fungi, fossil, 1026 

Fusion, experiments in, 402, 716 ; aquo- 
igneous, 412 ; regarded as liquefaction by 
solution, 413 ; expansion of rocks by, 413 
Fusion-point, in silicates, lowered by water, 
304. 413 ; of a mineral and of its glass, 
405 ; experiments on, 717 
Fusulinu. 1020, 1076 
Fusulinella, 1057 
Fimts, 1170, 1225*, 1248, 1267 

Gabbro, native iron in, 93 ; gases in, 142 ; 
characters of, 231, 239 ; handed structure 
of, 232, 256, 711, 788, 808 ; meta¬ 
morphism of, 790 ; separation of ores in, 
80S 

Gabbro-schist, 251, 252 
Gaize, 166, 1150, 1188, 1200 
(kdeeynus, 1273 
(kdeocerdo, 1237, 1255 
(kderites , 1167* 

Galesaurians, 1080 
(kdesaurus, 1089 
ijhf, 1234 
t’nllnj. 1295 

(fangamqpteris, 1059, 1066 
Ganges, annual rise of, 481 ; vegetable rafts 
of, 492 ; sedimentin, 495 ; delta of, 517* ; 
rate of denudation of, 589 
Gangetian Group, 1106 
Gang-gesteine of Rosenbusch, 197 
Gaugue, 814 
Gannets, fossil, 1254 
Gannister, 168 
(kmodus, 1141 
Garbenschiefer, 248 
Garda, Lago di, height of, 1338 
Garnet, 104, 171, 222, 423 ; in contact- 
metamorphism, 773 
Garnet-rock, 253 

Gases, occlusion of, in meteorites, 17 ; in 
earth’s interior, 72; in rocks, 85, 142, 143, 
144* ; given off in association with mineral 
oils, 86, 185, 318, 357 ; volcanic, 265, 
266, 286, 291, 294, 313 ; of mud-vol¬ 
canoes, 318; in the subterranean magma, 

I 353 ; observed at earthquakes, 373 
Gash-veins, 819 

Gas-springs, in delta of Mississippi, 512 
Gas-spi:r:s among stratified rocks, 645 
Gasteropoda, early forms of, 915, 940 
Uastornis , 1226 
(rasfrioeems, 1023, 1076 
(/astroclavnict , 1161 
Gaudarian Group, 1106 
(kmdryhia^ 1166* 

Gault, 1182, 1183, 1186, 1203 
(ktviedis, 1237, 1297 
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Gaylussite, 531 
Gazella, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Gazelles, fossil, 1278 
Geanticlines, 380, 678, 1374 
Geclinnieii, 992 
Gedravian, 1283 
Geikieu, 1090 
Geinitzella, 1078 
Gelocus, 1249 

Generalised or synthetic organic types in 
geological time, 846, 942, 1002, 1028, 
1032, 1127, 1165, 1179, 1211, 1226, 1227, 
1228, 1295 
Genesee Group, 997 

Geneva, Lake of, 510, 520, 521, 522, 524, 
525 

Geognosy, 4, 34 

Geological Books of Reference, 5 
Geological causes, no evidence of former more 
violent, 31, 75 ; slow action of, 74 ; may 
not always have been the same as now, 261 
Geological investigation, works on, 6 
Geological maps, 8 

Geological Record, 3 ; imperfection of, 841, 
858, 910 ; subdivisions of, by means of 
fossils, 843, 855; thickness of, in Europe, 
856 ; relative importance of subdivisions 
of, not to be judged by depth of strata, 
856 ; classification of, 861 
Geological science, history of, 5 
Geological Society of London, 13 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, maps of, 

8; discovers Olenellus- zone in N.-W. 
Scotland, 883 ; work of, in Scotland, 794, 
883, 891, 893, 920, 950, 965, 1007, 1042, 
1070, 1137, 1194: in Wales, 915, 945, 
1007, 1038, 1040 ; in the Midlands, 897, 
1049, 1091 

Geology, object and scope of, 1, 14; nature 
of evidence required by, 2; cosmical 
aspects of, 4 ; Dynamical, 4, 260 ; Geo- 
tectonic or Structural, 4, 633 ; Paleonto¬ 
logical, 4, 824 ; Stratigrnphical, 5, 855 ; 
Physiographical, 5. 1363 ; Experimental, 
see Experiment; treatises on, 5, 6; works 
on applications of. 7 ; relation of, to Archae¬ 
ology, 1357 

Georgian Formation (Cambrian), 931 
Geosaurus , 1145 
Geosynclines, 678, 1374 
Geotectonic geology, 633 
Geoteuthis, 1118, 1137 
Gephyroceras, 986 
Geranium , 1257 

Germany, geological maps of, 8 ; Permian 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1072 ; Triassic 
volcanic rocks of, 349, 1084; earthquakes 
in, 359, 362, 367; pre-Cambrian rocks of, 
901 ; Cambrian system in, 928 ; Sihirian, 
975 ; Devonian, 991; Carboniferous, 1054; 
Permian, 1072 ; Trias, 1084 ; Jurassic, 
1153; Cretaceous, 1202; Oligocene, 1256 ; 
Miocene, 1267 ; Pliocene, 1293 ; glaciation 
of, 1305, 1308, 1334 


GervilUa, 1088, 1116, 1169 
Geyserite, 195, 291, 315 
Geysers, 291, 315, 473 
“Giants’ Kettles,” 551* 

Gibbida, 12S4 
Girfoutoscnini, s\ 1145 

Ginkgo ( Salisburki ), 1028, 1112,1165, 1223, 
1271 

Giraffes, fossil, 1278 
Girmnelht , 192, 933, 951 
Gisortia , 1232 
Gissocrimis, 938, 957 
Givetien, 992 
Glacial Period, 1301 

Glaciation, nature of, 550, 1304, supposed' 
evidence of among old geological forma¬ 
tions, 1001, 1011, 1016, 1020,1050,1057, 
1058, 1059, 1060, 1239, 1271, 1309 
Glacieres, 468 
Glacier-ice, 189, 535 

Glaciers, ice-dams formed by, 493, 543 ; 
origin, structure and motion of, 535 n 536, 
538, 541 ; of Greenland, Alaska, and 
Antarctic regions, 537 ; of Alps and 
Scandinavia, 538*, 541* ; gneissoid band¬ 
ing and plication of, 542 ; geological work 
of, 544, 1386; transport of material by, 
544 ; erosion by, 548 ; amount of mud 
produced by, 553; deposition of detritus 
by, 553 ; of Glacial Period, 1301 cf. seq . 
Gland hut , 1250 

Glarner double-fold, discussion regarding, 
tlie alleged, 677 

Glarnisch, structure of the, 676* 

Glarus, fish-hearing shales of, 1258 
Glass, specific gravity of volcanic, 70 ; in¬ 
clusions of, in crystals, 145 ; in volcanic 
rocks, 147, 153 ; higher silica percentage 
in, 236, 746 ; characters of, -*«■)-» ; <!uvili¬ 
fication of, 407 {see Devitrification); in 
dykes, 745 

Glassy, 89, 112, 131, 147, 196, 272 
Glaucoma , 1170, 1212 

Glauconite, 106, 166, 181, 242, 582, 627, 
1188 

Glauconitic deposits, 181, 627, 1162, 1160 
Glauconitic Marl, 1182, 1188, 1190 
Glauconitisation, 177, 181, 627 
Glaeconome, 949, 1022 
Glaucophane, 101, 784 
Glaucophane-eclogite, 253 
Glaucophane-schist, 252, 784 
Gleichenta , 1165 
Gleichetittes, 1109 
Glengariff Grits, 1012 
Gleukiln Black Shales, 951 
GhMc/erhut, 178*, 1086, 1166* 

Globular structure in igneous rocks, 190 

Globulites, 148 

Glossocei'as, 940 

Glossopteris, 1059, 1066, 1085 

Glossopteris flora, 1059, 1078, 1080 

GlossozcmUes , -1079 

Glutton, fossil, 1287, 1354 
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Glue hum's, 1233 
(Mi/pluua, 1134 
Glyph harms, 1023, 1030 
Glypturea, 022 
(Mijplus pis, 077 
“Glyptic.” Period, 1349 
Glyptic us , 1115 
Glyptuerhius, 938 
(Jillpi or if si iies, 938 
Glyptodemlrnn, 937 
Glyptodon, 1362 
Glypfnif/iullius, 1107 
Cljlpluli'pis, 1005 
Glypfupouius, 987, 998, 1005 
(Mi/pfnsmrpius, 1 031 

(iiuptosfrnhus. 1213, 1263, 1276*, 1277*, 
1294 

Gneiss, gases in, 142 ; general characters of, 
255 ; handed structure of, 256 ; origin of, 
257 ; va.rie.ties of, 257 ; analyses of, 259 ; 
as a product of »i;ii.i-'dani-u-i-his:::. 
78$ ; of regional : id;786 ; 

oi the crystalline schists, 869 ; eruptive 
origin of some, 872; original and younger 
forms of, 374 ; Arcinean, 883, 895, 898, 
900, 902, 905, 90(5 

Gneiss-granite, 207 I 

Goat; in Neolithic time, 1356 

Goffered schists, 780 

Golnpilli Beds (India), 1160 

Gnmphoceras, 959 

Gnuufeidus, 1032 

Gondwana System, 1058, 1079, 1160 
(iowtmninsaitrus, 1079 
Goniaeodoiu 1243 
Gimiatifes, 1023\ 1039, 1076 
Goniatitoids, first appearance of, 986 ; 

waning of, 1082 
(hmiuylyptus, 1107 
Gonhmya, 1116 
Goni'pjiulis, 1122, 1175 
(Imiiuphum , 961, 962* 

(hmiuphyUnm, 944 
(hmioptem, 1081 
Goaiopiyfus, 1201 
Goodnight Beds, 1299 
Goose, fossil, 1287 

Gopher, geological action of, 601; fossil, 1317 

(hmhmitt, 1090 

Gorges. See Ravines 

(tonfoa iehflips, 988 

Gosau Beds, 1205 

Gossan, 93, 818 

GmmUtmms, 1179 

Graham’s Island, 383, 839 

(Jrammoee/ras, 1136 

Grammyna^ 940 

Granite, crushing strength of, 71 ; essential 
and accessory minerals of, 89 ; drusy 
cecities of, 90 ; gases contained in, 142; 
description of, 203 ; bibliography of, 203 ; 
varieties, 204 ; analyses, 207 ; veins from, 
sometimes show glassy and spherulitic 
structures, 208, 209; weathering of, 208, 


455 ; modes of occurrence of, 208 ; contains 
minerals that could only have consolidated 
at comparatively low temperatures, 412 ; 
original condition of, 413; number of 
cubic feet of, to one ton in air and in sea¬ 
water, 568 ; jointing of, 663; fusion point 
of, 717; bosses of, 723 ; the oldest known 
rock, 723 ; of many different ages, 724 ; 
enclosures in, 724 ; marginal differences 
in structure and texture of, 725 ; relations 
of, to surrounding rocks, 726 ; injection 
of, 728 ; lit-par-lit permeation by, 728 ; 
connection of, with volcanic rocks, 729 ; 
veins of, 739* ; foliation developed along 
segregation veins in, 742* ; has not fused 
parts of adjoining rocks, though it has 
absorbed them, 767, 776 ; contact-meta- 
morphism produced by, 778 ; supposed 
absorption of basic materials by, 780 ; 
origin of mineral veins around masses of, 
809 

Granite-porphyry, 208 
Granitell, 205 

Granitic (Granitoid) structure, 128,151*, 196 
Granitisation, 7*28, 781, 787 
Granitite, 204 
Granophyre, 206 

Granophyric structure, 128, 129*, 151, 152, 
206 

Granular-crystalline, 128 
Granular structure, 130, 196 
Granulite (in French sense), 130, 151, 196, 
205 ; (in English and German sense), 130, 
245, 258 ; analysis of, 259 
Granulitic structure, 130, 151, 196, 205, 
245, 248, 258, 789 
Graoe—o:,. m-P, 1251 
i.vapm: :i:v. 128, 206* 

<;i- la ’.m-ieorites, 17 ; mineralogical 
characters of, 92 ; distribution of, 186 ; 
coal altered into, 771; in gneiss, 879 
Graphite-schist, 250, 259 
Graptolites, as characteristic fossils, 837, 
918; phylogeny of, 846 ; earliest forms 
of, 911 ; figures of, 935*, maximum 
development of, 938, 945 ; stratigraphical 
.zones determined by, 938, 946, 947, 954, 
955, 959 ; successive extinction of families 
of, 947, 954 ; final disappearance of, 959 
Grasses, fossil, 1251 
“ Grauwacke ” of older geologists, 933 
Gravel and Sand Rocks, 160 
Gravel, 163 
Gravity-faults, 702 
Gravity measurements, 396 
Great Oolite Group, 1131, 1138, 1140 
Great Rift valley of East Africa, 709, 1384 
Great Salt Lake, 446, 526, 529, 531 
Greece, geological map of, 10; volcanic 
eruption in third century B.C., 327 ; 
metamorphisupL in, 803 ; Cretaceous rocks 
in, 1206; Pliocene mammals of, 1294 
Green as a colour of rocks, 139 
Greenland, native iron of, 17, 93, 235 ; 
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cryolite of, 190 ; subsidence of coast of, 
392 ; effects of frost in, 532 ; glaciers of, 
535, 536, 537, 539, 544, 553 ; icebergs of, 
578; Jurassic rocks in, 1158: Cretaceous, 
1208 ; Miocene, 1271 

Green Mountains (New England), regional 
metamorpliism in, 803 
•Green muds of sea-bottom, 582 
Greensand, 166, 181 

Greensand, Lower, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185 

-Upper, 11S2, 1186 

“Greenstone,” 223, 233, 791 
Greenstone-schist, 251, 252 
Greisen, 812 

Grenville Series of Ontario, 903, 904 

Gres Armoricain, 927 

Gres Bigarre, 1097 

Gres des Vosges, 1097 

Gresslya, 1116 

GrevUleu , 1230 

Grey as a colour of rocks, 138 

Grey and red clays of ocean abysses, 583 

Greywaeke, 155*, 166 

Greywacke-slate, 167, 172 

Grey Wethers, 165, 453, 464, 1233 

Griesbach ites , 1107 

Griffelschiefer (Silurian), 975 

Griffith ides, 1023 

Grit, 164 

Gritty structure, 135 
Grorudite, 208, 221 
Grottos, 478 

Ground-ice, 189, 533, 564 
Grouudmass of igneous rocks, 128, 129, 
149, 152, 154, 216 
Ground-moraine, 546, 1309 
Ground-swell, 561 
Group or Stage in stratigraphy, 860 
Grus, 1254, 1295 
Gngphmi, 1116, 1117*, 1211 
Gshelian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Guano, 181, 626 
Guaranitic Group, 1218, 1244 
Guembelites, 1107 
Gulf Stream, 558, 565, 577 
Gulls, fossil, 1254 
G(do, 1287, 1354 ; 

Gymnites, 1107 
Gyvmograptus , 968 
Gynimpti/chus, 1249 
Gympie Series (Queensland), 1058 
Gypidula, 986 
Gypseous, 137 

Gypsum, 85, 86,107,189; modes of origin of, 
193 ; increase of volume in production of, 
from anhydrite, 400, 453 ; capacity of, 
for absorbing water, 410 ; decomposition 
of, 451; solubility of, 452 ; precipitation 
of, 529, 530, 579 ; in sea-water, possibly 
the source of the calcium-carbonate in 
marine organisms, 613 ; P^loeozoic deposits 
of, 933, 977, 979, 1059, 1062, 1064, 
1071, 1072, 1077 ; Mesozoic deposits of, 
1084, 1093, 1103, 1110, 1153, 1155 ; 


Tertiary deposits of, 1237, 1241, 1259, 
1275, 1291, 1292, 1294 
Gypsum of Paris (Eocene), 1237 
Gyraeanthus , 998, 1032 
Gyroeeras, 1062, 1067 
Gy r odes , 1211 
Gyrodus, 1122, 1173 
Gyrolepis, 1089 
Gijronites , 1106 
Gyropmrda, 1086, 1102 
(Jyroptych itos, 1005 

Hadrosaaras, 1176 

Hamuititc, 96, 194 ; artificially formed, 413 
Hail, production of, 447 ; geological action 
of, 533 

Hakea, 1276*, 1294 
Halbgranit, 205 
Huleyornis, 1226 
Hal lot is, 1245, 1300 
Hallserites , 984 
Jltdifherinui, 1255 
HiilMinta, 253, 259 
Haltoceras, 986 
ri'd?n„l'S. 1126 
ihdnidu,, loss, 1161 
I/atodoa, 1179 
Hahmia, 1028 
Halorifes , 1089 
I/atysites , 987 
Hamilton Group, 997 
Hamites , 1171*, 1172 
Ifaminatocems, 1151 
Hammers, geological, 110 
Hamstead Beds, 1250 
Hangman Grits, 989 
Haplneeras, 1172 
Haplnerinus , 984 
Ho plaeodua , 1249 
Ilaplophlehiuu ,, 1033 
Ha,'della, 1297 

Hardness of minerals and rocks, scale of, 
111 

Hare, Alpine, 1354; fossil, 1249, 1271, 
1278 

rUrm-G.m-:. 104 
1148 

Uarpes, 941, 985 
7/922 

//- V- 1119, 1133, 1136* 

11 .rn-'vma- faloiferum, Zone of, 1133 

! hr: im. 185 

Plartshill Quartzite, 923 

Harzburgite, 241 

Hastings Bands, 1182, 1184 

Blastings Series (pre-Cambrian), 903, 904 

Hatchettite, 185 

HuunMunia , 924 

Haagia , 1136 

Hauterivien, 1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 * 
Hauyne, 103, 142; artificially formed, 413 
Hanyne-trachyte, 227 

Hawaii, peaks of, 40 ; literature of volcanic 
geology of, 282; fumaroles of, 269 ; 
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.seasonal variations in eruptivity in, 282, 
283 ; eruptive periods in, 284 ; quiet 
eruptions in, 285, 294 ; lava-fountains of, 
298 ; forms of lava in, 299, 307 ; rale of 
descent of lava-streams in, 300 ; liquidity 
of lava iu, 301 ; slope of lava-sheets 
in, 305 ; llowing of lava into the sea 
at, 309 ; lava - domes of, 328 ; crater- 
pit and lava-sea of, 329 ; height of vol¬ 
canic, mass in, 33(5 ; submarine eruption 
at, 339, 353 ; bulk and height of volcanic 
mass of, 341 ; extinct cones of, 341 ; in¬ 
conspicuous sources of lava-streams in, 
345 ; upraises! coral reefs of, 382 ; dis¬ 
tance to which volcanic detritus is carried 
from, by the sea, 582 ; interstratification 
of lava-sand with coral detritus at, 617 
Hawthorn, fossil, 1287 
Hazel, fossil, 1287, 1338 ; geological history 
of, 1360 

“ Head ” of Southern England, 460 
Headlands, 55 
Headon Bods, 1250 

--Hill or Barton Sands, 1229 

Heat, conduction of, in rocks, 62, 767 ; rela¬ 
tion of, to elevation and depression, 392 ; 
effects of, on rooks, 399, 434 
Heave, of faults, (595 
Heavy spar, 107 
Ileetieoeerus, 1142 
u Hedekalk ’* of Sweden, 900 
Iledenfistnemiu, 1089 
Ilede w, 11(55, 129,5 

Hedgehogs, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 
1254 

Heersian, 1231, 123(5 

11 elder berg Group (Bower), 977 ; (Upper), 

• 997 

Jleiieoeerus, 1210 
IIoHet ites, 1107 

Heligoland, diminution of, by breaker-action, 
571 

Ilelioliles, 937, 984 
Ilciio/ioeiu 937 

Helium, in air, 36 ; in mineral springs, 471 
Helix, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1266, 1284, 1293, 
1337, 1352 

Hel/udotherium, 1267, 1278, 1295*, 3297 

Ilehuinfihoehitan, 940 

Helvetian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 

— Stage (Miocene), 1267, 1270, 1271 

!Iemi<ispis, 958 

II minister. 11(58 

Ilemieiduris, 1115, 1168 

Hem irosin ties, 948 

Hcmierystalline structure, 151*, 152, 196, 
272 

Ilemiei/eluspis, 961 
Hnnit/anus, 1243 
IlefftifiediMt, 1115 
Ilemipneustes, 1168 
/ / r in i prist is. 1173 
.1 lemipt.era, fossil, 943 
11 entipt gelii mt, 1078 


Hemisphere, southern, preponderance of 
water in, 21, 57 

Hempstead Bed*. Bee Hamstead Beds 
Henry Mountains, laccolites of, 736* 

Hepatic pyrites 108 

Jli'jft i/st i/t is, 1086 

! leplodon. 12-I3 

Herbivora, great development of, in Pliocene 
time, 1278 

Herculaneum, 271, 312 
Hercynian, 901, 993 
Hercynite, 97 
Herons, fossil, 1254 
Herpes fir,% 1254 

Herring, ancestors of the, 1173, 1258 
Hcsbayan Loam, 1337 
Ilesperornis, 1177* 

Ilete.mcan th us, 988 
Ileterustrua, 1133 
Ileterobranchus, 1298 
Hefieroceras, 1192 
Ileterocetus, 1267 
Heteroerinus, 938 
Heterohi/us , 1227 
Heferopldebiu , 1133 
Hefero/ioru , 1115 
II iirrustei/ina , 1260 
lleterosu oh ns , 1175 
Hettangian Stage, 1151, 1153 
Heuhmdite, 104 
II exact inns, 984 

Hexactinellid sponges, fossil, 911, 913* 
Hickory, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Ilighteu, 1223 
High-water mark, 557 
Hildoeeru.% 1133, 1136 
Hills, origin of, 1381 ; of circumdenudation, 
1381 

Mils (Neocomiau), 1202 
Himalaya Mountains. See under India 
IIindia, 937 
Ili unifies, 1283 

Hipparion, 1265, 1273, 1278, 1279*, 1291, 
1295, 1297 
Ilippohyus, 1297 
Ilippo/hnUimu 1116, 1117* 

Hippopotamus, 1267, 127-8, 1297, 1350, 
1353 ; in Glacial Period, 1317, 1336 ; in 
Recent Period, 1350, 1353, 1355, 1358 
Ilippothcrium, 1268 
Ilippotmgns, 1297 

ITippurite Limestone, 1199,1200,1205,1209 
IIippurit.es, 1169*, 1170, 1199; extinction 
of, 1222 

Hirnant Limestone, 947 

Ilisingerite, 105 

Uisliod.enna, 924 

Hist ion ot us, 1147 

Historic Series of deposits, 1347 

Hoang Ho, River, 506, 589 

Hoar-frost, geological action of, 450 

Iloeferia, 933 

Hceniesut, 1088 

Hog, domesticated, in Neolithic time, 1356 
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Hog, fossil, 1263, 1294 
Hoi asp in, 1005 
Eolaster , 1168 

Holaster planus, Zone of, 1182, 1192 

-subglobosus, Zone of, 1182, 1191 

Eolectypvs , 1142, 1212 
Holland, geological map of, 9 ; alleged proof 
of changes of level in, 388, 390 ; sand- 
dunes of, 442 ; alluvial origin of, 516 ; 
Pliocene of, 1288 
Hollybush Sandstones, 923 
Eolmia , 911*, 915 

Holocrystalline, 127, 150, 151*, 196, 204 , 
272 

Eolocystis, 1167 
Eolocystites, 938 
Eolonema, 1004 
Eolopea, 940, 949 
Eolopella , 949, 1078 
EolopiycMus , 987, 998, 1005, 1011 
Eolosaurus. 1215 
Holosiderites, 16 

Holothurkhe, discovery of Carboniferous, 853 
Eomaccuithns, 1010 
Eomcdoceras, 986 

Eomalonotus , 945, 958*, 983*, 985 

Horn mo don i 1243 

Eommospim, 940 

Eomomya, 1142 

Eomonotus , 117*3 

Eomosteus, 1005 

Homotaxis, S3S 

Honestone, 172 

Eoplites, 1172 

Hoplites interruptus, Zone of, 1182, 1187 
Hoplites lautus, Zone of, 1182, 1187 
Eoploparia, 1231 
Eoplophoneus, 1249 
Eoplopteryx , 1173* 

Eorwpleura , 1206 

Horizon, definition of a paleontological, 860 
Hornbeam, fossil, 1224, 1287 
Hornblende, 101, 109 ; artificially formed, 
413 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Hornblende-andesite, 229, 231 
Hornblende-gabbro, 232 
Hornblende-rock, 101, 252 
Hornblende-schist, 101, 252, 790 ; formed 
from dolerite, 794, 889* 

Eorn&ra, 1277 

Hornfels, 248, 251, 259, 774, 782, 783 
Hornschiefer, 226 
Hornstone, 195 
Horny texture, 133 

Horse, ancestral forms of, 1227, 1243,1249, 
1265, 1271, 1273, 1317; domesticated, 
in Neolithic time, 1356 
Horsts, 1367, 1371 
Homing, lignite of, 1338 
liou: , -g:;'s"' -!.ap«:s of minute fragments in 
volcanic tuffs, 173 
Human Period. See Recent 
Human records aud traditions of geological 
changes, 387, 391 


Humous acids, 450 ; geological action of, 
598, 612 

Humus, origin of, 427, 605 ; organic acids 
yielded by, 598, 599 
Eungcvrites , 1089 

Hungary, geological maps of, 9 ; largest lake 
of, 578 

Huronian rocks of Logan and Murray, 876, 
902, 903, 904 

Huttonian school of Geology, 399, 733 
Eytvmoselms, 1249 
Hytem, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1297 
Eywnaretos, 1264, 1297 
Hyaenas, striped and spotted, in Glacial 
Period, 1317 ; in Paleolithic time, 1353 ; 
in Neolithic time, 1358 
Eyivn ictis, 1278, 1295, 1297 
Eymuidon , 1227, 1249, 1265, 1297 
Hyalomelan, 235 
Hyalopilitic, 228, 406 
Eyalosielia, 923, 937 
Eybocrmus, 938 
Eybodtis , 1089, 1122, 1173 

TTv*.l .r- • >!;■ :■ -iv.r, 1106 

1297 

Hydration of minerals by jain, 453, 459 ; 

by underground water, 473 
Hydraulic Limestone, 190 
Hydraulic pressure of sea-waves, 569 
Eydrobiu, 1207, 1238, 1254, 1268, 1292 
Hydrocarbons, 85, 86 ; of inorganic origin, 
86 ; as mineral oil, and in gaseous form, 
185, 186, 318, 357 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 357, 358 ; at mud - volcanoes, 318 ; 
possible sources of graphite in gneiss, 879 
Eydrocephalus, 928 

Hydrochloric acid at volcanic vents, 268, 
313 ; in the magma, 809 
Hydrofluoric acid, use of, in petrography, 
116 ; in the subterranean magma, 809 
Hydro fluosilicic acid in rock-investigation, 
118 

Hydrogen, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; in pores of rocks, 85, 142 ; 
in meteorites, 17, 85 ; at volcanic vents, 
268, 338 

Hydro-metamorph ism, 765 
Hydro-miea-schists, 254 
Hydrozoa, earliest forms of, 911, 938 
Eygromia, 1284, 1337 
Ilyin uehdyt, 1147 
Hyin Ofit/nrt/.'i, 1173 
Eylerpettm , 1033 
Eylnnmnu^ 1033, 1068 

liyinph\don, 1068 

Eymenoearis, 914*, 915 

Ilyolithellus , 915 

EyolUhes , 913*, 915, 945 

liyopotamit.% 1227, 1234, 1249, 1265, 1272 

Hyopsodvs, 1243 • 

ITyothenmn , 1254, 1263 

Hypabyssal rocks of Rosenbusch, 197 

Hyperite, 232 

Eypcn >da pedo n, 1089 
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Hypersthene, 102 ; artificial formation of, 413 

fIy pcrsthene-andesite, 229 

Hypersthonite., 232 

/////« ri/vt/i'Juti, 1249, 1273 

Hypi<liomorphic structure, 151, 197 

JI tfpisodna , 1219 

Hypniun, precipitates silica, 609, 610 ; pre¬ 
cipitates calcium-carbonate, 611 
Hypocrystallhie, 152 
llypogene action in geology, 262 
II>n u >th >/ria, 9S6, 1022 
UwsH'.fM.,,, 1173 
JlypsiprynniHs, 1128, 1245, 1300 
Ilypsocorinu. s\ 1143 
Ift/pffnrritms, 93)8 
Ilyrnc/iyn .s-, 12-13, 1249 
II ymcodon, 1249, 1265 
Ilymrolhn'iitm, 1227, 1234, 1243 
Ilyrtrlr, 1291, 1295, 1297, 1352 
JUythe Beds, 1185 

Ibis, fossil, 1254 

lcji, inJiucnce of polar, on earth’s centre of 
gravity, 28, 378 ; effect of a thick cover¬ 
ing of, in lowering the isogeothernis, 61 ; 
as a geological formation, 188 ; varieties 
of, 189 ; influence of sheets of, on raised 
beaches, 385 ; sheets of, alleged to cause 
subsidence, 396, 1320 ; line particles of, 
erosion by, 437 ; dams of, in rivers, 493 ; 
terrestrial, 531 ; caps of, 535,1302, 1304 ; 
on the sea, 562, 574, 578 ; “fossil,” in 
Arctic Russia, 1339 
Ice Age, 1301 

Icebergs, 189, 564* 565*, 574, 578 
lee-caps, 535, 536, 1302, 1304 
Ice-foot, 563, 574, 578 
Iceland, volcanoes of, 277, 286, 295, 300, 
342, 343, 347, 349 ; wind-borne volcanic 
dust from, 295, 445 ; geysers of, 315, 316 ; 
submarine eruptions near, 333 ; iissure 
eruptions in, 342 ; explosion crater in, 
3-13 ; 'IVrlicry basalt-plateaux of, 345, 
1260 ; sinter deposits of, 476 ; lagoon- 
bars of, 513 ; glacier mud of, 553 
Iranian, 1284 
h'hthinmnuti, 984 
lehthyodrefex, 1173 
Idtthjfurni s, 1178* 

Ichthyosaurs characteristically Mesozoic 
fossils, 837 ; earliest types of, 1089 ; ex¬ 
tinction of, 1222 

Ichthiymnrns, 1095, 1121*, 1122, 1175 

Uiithmuiu , 1278, 1294, 1295 

lot ops, 1249 

Iddingsite, 105, 201 

Idiomorphic, 89, 151 

Id m one,a, 1115 

Idocrase, 103 ; as a contact-mineral, 773 
Igneous .Rocks, transitions of composition in, 
$37 ; characters of, 158, 195 ; structures 
and classification of, 196 ; symbols to 
express composition and structure of, 199, 
nomenclature of, 201 ; families of, de¬ 


scribed, 203 ; rise of temperature from 
intrusion of, 401 ; tectonic relations of, 
705 ; petrographical provinces of, 707 ; 
sequence of, 706, 886 ; differentiation in, 
710 ; caustic action of, 710, 731, 775 ; 
'crystallisation of, 715 ; classification of, 
according to tectonic relations, 719 ; in¬ 
trusive, 719, 721 ; bosses of, 722 ; contact- 
metamorphism by, 730, 766 ; influence of 
surrounding rocks on, 731 ; connection of, 
with schists, 731 ; sills of, 732 ; laccolites 
of, 736* ; veins and dykes of, 736 ; necks 
of, 748 ; interstratified or contemporane¬ 
ous, 719, 753 ; metamorphosed, 766, 779 ; 
metamorphism of, specially important in 
regard to the theory of metcmorpldsm, 
766, 785, 797 ; influence of, in scenery, 
1379, 1380* 

lymnodon , 1147, 1173, 1174* 

Ijolite, 222 

Ilex, 1165, 1247, 1262, 1276 
Ilfracombe slates, 989 
Ilhmupms, 945 
lUamus, 941*, 946, 975 
Ilmenite, 96, 791 

Imitative markings in sedimentary rocks, 
911, 936 

Implements, characters of early human, 
1348*, 1356*, 1357* 

128 

m 667 
Indertsch, Lake, 529 

India, geological map of, 10 ; mud volcanoes 
of, 318, 328 ; explosion-lake in, 325 ; 
volcanic plateaux of, 346 ; earthquakes in, 
362, 366, 372, 373, 374, 376 ; rainfall in, 
461 ; landslips of, 481 ; river-floods of, 
494 ; mud in rivers of, 495 ; alluvial fans 
of, 505 ; height of snow-line in, 534 ; 
effects of cyclones in, 562 
— Pre-Cambrian rocks in, 906; Cam¬ 
brian, 933; Silurian, 979 ; Devonian, 997; 
Carboniferous, 1057 ; Permian, 1078; 
Trias, 1107 ; Jurassic, 1160 ; Cretaceous, 
1209 ; Eocene, 1240 ; Miocene, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1296 ; former greater extent of 
glaciers in, 1345 

Indian Ocean, volcanoes of, 347 ; upheaval 
in, 622 

Indies, East, volcanic geology of, 271, 279, 
294, 295 

-West, 266, 273, 275, 279, 2S5, 336, 

341, 364, 381, 382, 622 
hid radon, 1243 

Induration as an effect of igneous intrusion, 
768 

Inferior Oolite, 1138, 1139 
Infra-Lias, 1094, 1096 
Infra-littoral deposits, 581 
Infra-Tongrian Stage, 1249 
Infusorial earth, 179, 610 
hiocaidis , 977. 

Inace nanus , 1154, 1169*; extinction of, 
1222 
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Insect-beds, 1133, 1144, 1153, 1:250, 1270 
Insects, fossil, 943, 1003, 1032, 1069, 1073, 
1120% 1133, 1141,1147,1153, 1248,1250, 
1257, 1270 

Interglacial beds and periods, 1303, 1312, 
1338 

Intersertal structure, 151, 152% 153 ; arti¬ 
ficially obtained, 406 
Interstratified Igneous Rocks, 719, 753 
Intrusive Rocks, 719, 721, 732 
Inversion of rocks, 676 
Iodine at volcanic vents, 269 
Iolite, 103 

lone Formation, 1272 
Iphideu , 915 

Ipswich Formation (Queensland), 1161 
Iris, 1252 

Iron in meteorites, 16, 93: probably forms 
one-half of the whole bulk of tin* earth, 
73; proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83, 84 ; combinations of, 84 ; native in 
some volcanic rocks, 85, 235 ; oxides of, 
85, 96, 187, 612; carbonate of, 85, 91, 

107, 1S7, 194, 196 ; sulphides of, 85, 96, 

108, 64S ; titanic, 96, 791 ; sulphates of, 
96, 472 ; chief colouring material in 
nature, 138, 139, 164 ; phosphate of, 
107, 187 ; specular, at volcanic vents, 269, 
307 ; chloride, at volcanic, vents, 269, 
307 ; disulphide as a petrifying medium, 
474 ; disulphide in marine mud, 582 ; 
solution of, by sea-water, 566 ; precipita¬ 
tion of hydrate of, on sea lloor, 580 ; 
elimination of, by organic acids, 612 

Iron Section of Prehistoric Series, 1347 
Ironstone, 96, 107, 186, 194 ; origin of 
oolitic, 177, 187, 192 ; search of, for 
fossils, 852 

Irtisch, River, affected by earth’s rotation, 23 
Isastma, 1086, 1114* 

Jschadites , 937 

Ischia, island, 278 

Isch n am n thus, 1006 

Jschijodus, 1142, 1192 

Isc-hj/rounjx, 1249, 1260 

Isculites, 1107 

Isedoloph us, 124 3 

Islands, floating, 492, 606 

Isobases (lines of equal deformation), 386 

Isoeardutj 1116, 1169, 1267 

Isoddlina, 941, 1006 

Isoclinal folding, 678 

Isocrums, 1133 

Isogeotherms, 61, 62, 393, 395, 396, 399, 
412 

Isopods, fossil, 1120 
Isostasy, 397, 1366 
Isotelus , 952 
Isotropic minerals, 125 
Isthmia, 1293 
IsurirJi thy a, 1258 
Itacolumite, 249 

Italy, geological map of, 9 ; volcanic action 
in Central, 278, 281, 332 ; crater lakes of 


Central, 324 ; earthquakes in, 359, 862, 
365 ; changes of level in, 382, 888 ; blood 
rain in, 444 ; advance of coa.sts of, 516, 
517 ; lakes of, 518, 521 ; petrographieal 
province in, 707 

Italy, Cambrian system in, 929 ; Silurian, 
977 ; Carboniferous, 1055 ; Permian, 1075, 
1076 ; Trias, 1099, 1105 ; Jurassic, 1156; 
Cretaceous, 1206 ; Focene, 12 to ; < )ligo- 
eene, 1259 ; Miocene, 1271 ; Pliocene, 
1291; Pleistocene, 1888, 1815. SVe n/s» 
nndrr Pina, Ischia, Lipari Islands, Phle- 
gnean Melds, Vesuvius 
Ivy, fossil, 1165, 1209 
Izaleo, birth and growth of volcano of, 277, 
279 

Jackson I ha Is (Foeenc), 1212 
dade, 252 

Jakutian Stage, "1 106 

damaiea, geological map of, 11 ; earthquake 
in, 86 C ! ; upraised coral-reef- of, 882 
Jan asset, 1049 
Janira, 1194, 1292 
dan Mayen, 841, 817 

Japan, geological map of, 10 ; geological 
literature, of, 288 ; graphite schist of, 
250 ; position of volcanoes in, 279 ; sea¬ 
sonal variation of volcanic energy in, 
283, 284 ; volcanic eruptions in, 291, 292, 
294 ; linear trend of volcanoes of, 311,347; 
earthquakes of, 860, 861, 862, 868, 861, 
865, 366, 868, 370, 371, 372, 874, 875, 
376 ; warping of land in, 380 ; upheaval 
in, 882 

—- Pre* Cumbrian rocks in, 906 ; Trias 
of, 1107; Jurassic, 1160; Cretaceous, 
1209 ; Eocene, 1239 
Jupo/tifi’s, 1107 
Jasper, 167 

Java, zone of invariable temperature in, 61 ; 
volcanic phenomena, of, 271, 278, 812 ; 
“valley of death ” in, 314 ; linear direction; 
of volcanoes in, 341, 347 
Jaws, lower, not infrequent as fossils, 826 
Jerboa, fossil, 1352 
Jot, 1132 
Joann itns, 1107 

John Day Group (Miocene), 1273 
Jointed structure, 136 

Joints, 423 ; experimental imitation of, 428 ; 
afford channels for underground water, 
466 ; importance of, in the erosion of 
gorges, 500 ; give rise to vertical sea- 
dills, 572*; some,times produce over¬ 
hanging cliffs, 573*; in stratified rocks. 
636, 659, 1378* ; detailed account of, 
658*; Daubree’s clnssiheation of, 658; 
dip- and strike-, 660 ; in recent coral-rock 
and lacustrine clays, 661 ; origin of, 
661; in igneous rocks, 662, 1879 f* in 
schistose rocks, 664 ; influence of, in 
scenery, 1379, 1381, 1884 
Jolly’s spring-balance, 11 i 
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Jorullo, 308 
Jocdlania , 940 
Jovites, 1107 
Juglandites , 1235 

1164*, 1252, 1262 
Julian Group, 1106 
Junijpents, 1165 

Jura Mountains, sections across, 1368, 1369 
Jura, White or Malm, 1153, 1154 ; Brown 
or Dogger, 1154 ; Black or Lias, 1154 
Jurassic system, nmtamorphi.-m of parts of, 
784, 803, 804 ; accuiintof, 1111 ; flora of, 
1111 ; fauna of, 1113 ; geographical distri¬ 
bution of, 1128 ; in Europe, 1128, 1131 ; 

, in Britain, 1131-1147 ; in France and the 
Jura, 1147 ; in Germany, 1153 ; in tlie 
Alps, 1155 ; in the Mediterranean basin, 
1156 ; in Russia, 1157 ; in Sweden, 1158 ; 
in the Arctic regions, 1158 ; in America, 
1130, 1159; in Asia, 1130, 1159 ; in 
Africa, 1161 ; in Australasia, 1161 
Juvavian Stage, 1101, 1106 

Jit writes, 1107 

m 

Kaehuga , 1297 

Kainite, 190 

Kalksilicatllornfels, 251 

Karnes, 1323, 1330 

K“ ,u,>-'■'<ns. 1003, 1010 

Kmmsroo. to.--.Jl, 1299 

Kaoiin, 98, 104, 147, 167, 168, 452, 455 

Kaolinisation, 104, 812, 818 

Kaolinite, 105 

Karbarbari Group, 1079 

Karoo Series (Africa), 1079, 1090, 1109 

Karrenfelder, 454 

Kasauli Group, 1241 

Katoforite, 221 

K.;lr 1 (India), 1160 

/\ H ■’ ' . {.‘Jj 

Kay series 986 

Keisley Limestone, 950 

Kekenodon, 1261 

Kellaways rock, 1131, 1142 

Iventallenite, 217 

Keokuk Group, 1061, 1062 

Kexqderiies, 1119, 1142 

Kepplorites calloviensis, Zone of, 1142 

Keraterjn’ton, 1033 

Keratophvre, 219, 220 

Keroseue-shaie. 185 

Kersantite, 219, 224, 225 

Keuper (Trias), 1091, 1096 

Keweenawan, 904 

Kieselguhr, 179 

Kieselsehiefer, 167, 249 

Kieserite, 190, 1074 

Kilauea. See Hawaii 

Kilimanjaro, 905 

Killas, 209 

Kilt«rcan Beds, 1012 

Kimeridgian, 1131, 1145, 1148, 1153, 1155 
1156, 1157 

Kinderhook Group, 1062 


Kingeua , 1168 
Ivinzigite, 253 
Kionoceras, 940, 986 
Kirkby Moor Flags, 964 
Kirkbya , 1023 
Ivirtkar Group, 1241 
Kites, fossil, 1254 

Kj l ikkeu-n:id<1 iuger or refuse heaps, 1360 
Klein’.- .-c■!»:>. 115 
Kited inia, 941, 985 
Knorina , 1012, 1035, 1077 
Knotted schist (Knotenschieferl, 248, 773. 
779, 781 

Kohlenkeuper, 1096 
Kouiuckdla , 1116 
Konutck'nut , 1103 
Kon h i choc id a e is, 1021 
Kdssen Beds, 1101, 1104 
Krakatoa, eruption of, 290, 293, 295, 369. 
445 

Krypton in air, 36 
KimeM^t. 133-"-, 224 
i\ ..!.v, 23T 

Km-1064, 1068, 1072 
K:;:L id: ;. 279, 336 

Kutoegina , 915, 950 

Kyanite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphisnn 
773, 797 

Kyanite-rock, 253 

Labradorite, 99 
Labrador-porphyry, 233 
Labrador-rock, 232 
Lab rax, 1255 

T.rhyrint V.p~r- 1033, 1068, 1089, 1090. 

B..-9 i..i : disappearance of, 1122 
Laccolites, 723, 736* 

1085, 1112*, 1198 
L;ci.;:: 1106 

JLiiCihub, i2o2 

Lacustrine Limestone, 177 
Ladinian Stage, 1106 
Laekenian, 1234, 1237 
Lialaps, 1176 

Lafavette Group (Pliocene), 1298 
D<gCn,. 937, 1020, 1166 
Lagomys , 1352 

Lagoons, 510, 581, 1015, 1025 
Lagrange Beds, 1298 
‘‘Lake Agassiz,” 385, 524, 1343 
Lake Balaton, 518 
“ Lake Bonneville,” 524, 526, 1343 
Lake Champlain, marine terraces around, 
1345 

Lake Elton, 529, 530 

Lake Erie, area of, 1343 

Lake Huron, deformation of land at, 387 ; 

area of, 1343 
Lake Indertsch, 529 
“Lake Lahontan,” 524, 527, 531, 1343 
Lake Michigan, deformation of land around, 
387 ; sand dunes of, 443 ; area of, 1343 
Lake Ontario, area of, 1343 ; marine terraces 
of, 1345 
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Lake Superior, area of, 1343 ; old terraces 
of, 1345 

Lake-dwellings, 1360 
Lake-marl, 177, 524 
Lake-ores, 186, 187. 524, 612, 812 
Lake-terraces, 525, 526 
Lakes, four causes of, 1385 ; formed by lava- 
streams, 308 ; due to volcanic explosions, 
324 ; caused by earthquakes, 372, 374, 
375, 377 ; waters of, sensitive to earth¬ 
quakes, 374 ; difference of water-level in, 
caused by attraction of mountains, 378 ; 
deformation of basins of, 386, 387 ; 
shallow, eroded by wind, 457, 519, 604 ; 
sand-dunes of, 443 ; wave action in, 446 ; 
level of, affected by wind, 446 ; due to 
subsidence arising from subterranean solu¬ 
tion of rock, 477, 519 ; caused by irregular 
decay of superficial rock, 458 ; filter rivers, 
498, 510, 522 ; river deltas in, 509 ; are 
exceptional in general circulation of water 
over land, 518 ; of fresh water, 519 ; 
abundant in northern part of northern 
hemisphere, 519, 1323, 1386 ; various 
types of, 519 ; formed by deformation of 
land-surface, 519; caused by landslips 
and moraines, 520, 556 ; seiches in, 520 ; 
distribution of temperature in, 520 ; geo¬ 
logical functions of, 521 ; equalise climate, 
521 ; sedimentary deposits of, 522 ; waves 
and shingle of, 523* ; chemical deposits 
of, 524, 529 ; special fauna and flora of, 
524 ; due to former ice-dams, 524, 543, 
1321, 1332, 1343; are of ocmrrmt’veiy 
recent origin, 525 ; effacenn::; of, 5 ; 
terraces of, 525, 526* ; salt, 190, 525 ; 
bitter, 525 ; frozen, 532 ; due to glacial 
erosion, 552, 1324, 1386 ; deepening of 
some shallow, by wallowing animals, 601; 
preservation of remains of terrestrial faunas 
and floras in deposits of, 826 ; proofs of 
former existence of, 833 ; sometimes due 
to irregularities in the surface of drift, 
1334,1385 ; summary of causes that have 
formed, 1385 ; late origin of existing, 
1386 

Lakhinina, 933 

Laki, fissure eruption of, 342* 

Lambdothenum , 1243 

Lamellibranchs,-fossil, 914* 915, 940,1021* 
1022, 1066, 1088, 1116* 1169* ; become 
predominant mollusks in Triassic time, 
1088 ; great increase of, in the Jurassic 
period, 1116 
Laminse, 634, 860 

Lamination, 136, 636 ; contorted, among 
regular strata, 637 

Lamna, 1173, 1226*, 1255, 1269, 1289 
Lanmodus, 987 
Lamprophyre, 219, 220 
La?iarkia, 942 

Land, traces of the most ancient, 21; area 
of, on globe, 47 ; average height of, 48, 
49 ; greatest height and deepest hollow 


on, 49 ; contours or relief of, 50 ; coast¬ 
lines of, 54 ; surfaces of, why rare among 
geological formations, 388 ; indications of 
former greater elevation of, 391, 1302 ; 
preservation of remains of flora and fauna 
of, 826, 832; surfaces of, recorded by 
fossils, 833, 987, 1006,1073, 1093, 1303 ; 
chiefly formed of marine sediments, 1364 ; 
owes its existence to displacement, 1364 
Landenian, 1234, 1236 
Landscape-niarble, 649 
Landslips, caused by earthquakes, 372, 480 ; 
from action of underground water, 480 ; 
varieties of, 480 ; influence of, on rivers, 
493 

Langhian Stage, 1267, 1270, 1271 

Ltiodon , 1159 

Laopteryx , 1127 

Laornis , 1179 

Zaosaimis , 1159 

Laotira, 912 

Lapilli, 172, 273 

Lcipworthura, 939 

Laramie (Lignitic) Formation, 1214, 1&4 

Larch, fossil, 1338 

Lams, 1254 

Lasanius , 942 

Lasiogmptus, 938 

Lastrma , 1245, 1251 

Laterite, 169, 457 

Laterisation, 169 

Latian volcanoes, first eruptions of, in Plio¬ 
cene time, 1292 
Latite, 228 

Laurdalite, 221, 223, 707 
Laurel, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1276 
Laurentian rocks, 868, 876, 878, 882, 902, 
903, 904 

Lautophyllum , 1165 

Lauras , 1206, 1230, 1247, 1262, 1292 

Laurvikite, 217, 707 

Lava, definition of, 272 ; general characters 
of, 272 ; not always emitted in an erup¬ 
tion, 285, 291 ; hydrostatic pressure of, 
286, 296 ; varying viscosity of, in relation 
to force of explosions, 294; outflow of, 
296; large subterranean reservoirs of, 
298; form of surface of, 299; rate of 
flow of, 300; tunnels in, 300, 307 ; size 
of streams of, 300 ; varying liquidity of, 
301 ; clinkers of, 302; crystallisation 
of, 302; temperature of, 304; inclina¬ 
tion and thickness of streams of, 305 ; 
structure of streams of, 306 ; vapours and 
sublimations of, 307 ; slow cooling of, 
307, 310 ; effects of, on superficial waters 
and topography, 308; weathering of, 
310 ; cones or domes of, 328 ; submarine, 
339, 341 ; sandstone dykes in, 665*; in¬ 
tercalated in geological formations, 753, 
759, 761, 880, 910, 935, 982, 1001,#1008, 
1041, 1043, 1064, 1252 ; ancient sub¬ 
marine, 756* ; ancient subaerial, 758* 
Lava-cones, 328 
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Let tin, 1024, 1031 

Lea ni if es, 1089 

Lrei/t/ioerinns, 984 

Led a (Xu cult nut), 940, 1231, 1310 

-Leda (Yoldiu) Myalis lied,” 1281, 12SS 

LederseluelVr (Bilurian), 979 

“ Leestdte ” in glaciation, 1304 

IjC</)H>H()fUS , 1094 

Leiodon, 1175, 124(5 . 

Lemming in Glacial Period, 1315 ; in the 
Paleozoic. Puma, "1354 

“Lemuria,” a supposed former terrestrial 
a,re a, 390 

Lemuroids, fossil forms of, 1227, 1229, 
1237, 1243, 1255 

Lenham Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 1282 
Lent fit, 1237 

Leopard in Glacial Period, 1317 ; in Pakeo- 
litliic -time, 1353 
Imjiudoerlnus, 938, 957 
Jjt'/u'n/itiift/, 941 

Leperditiu, 940, 941, 985, 1023, 1031 

A<79 10 

lmpidusler, 939 

Ijt'/Ht/uiYii (rus^ 984 

Lepidoeida m, 1021 

Lepidoeoleu, s\ 941 

Lcpidodmulra as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest traces of, 930 ; Carboniferous do- 
- velopmcnt of, 1028 

991, 1002, 1026, 1028, 

1 mi'. 1 ", 1066, 1085 
L.-pidelBo, 100 

l,i’fibfnn/i‘iit"s. 1028 

bui, 1035 

Lepuioideeis, 1085 
Lrpidopits, 1258 
I.e/iidnsf rnbi/s, 1028, 1029* 

Lepidotnsu u nts, 1071 
Ltphtofus, 1089, 1122, 1173 
Leprulia, 1277 
I,epiueeruthertum , 1249 
iA'ptivnu , 933, 939, 986, 1022, 1078, 1136 
LepittHeheuia, 1249 
Leptetla, 915 
Leplinolite, 780 
Leptobos, 1297 
Leptoehloritos, 105 
» LepLoelases, 658 
ImpUidesmu, 986 
Uptidon, 1278, 1295 
JjiytiKjruptus, 938 9 
Leptntepis, 1122, 1144 

.Leptupldemn, 1002 

Leptoptdus, 1297 
I.t'ptoiYodnil, 1243 
Leptynite, 258 
Lepas, 1293, 1297 
Lettenkohle, 1096 

Leucite, 100, 147, 237 ; artificial production 
of, f 04, 413 
Leucite-basa.lt, 237 
Leueitc-1 >asainte, 237 
Leueite-plionolite, 227 

VOL. II 


Leiicite-tephrite. 237, 239 ; artificial pro- 
<iiie;i<m of, 104 
Leucite-tracliyte, 228 
Leueoxene, 97, 147, 791 
Levantine Stage, 1294 
Level-course in mining, 671 
Lewisian gneiss, 882, 883 ; dykes of sand¬ 
stone in, 665*; stratigrapliical position 
of, 793* ; early deformation of, 794 
Llierzolite, 241, 243 ; metamorpliism by, 
784 

Lias, seetions at base of, 649*, 652*, 1094 ; 
metamorpliism of, 784, 803 ; account of, 
1131, 1132, 1151, 1155, 1156, 1158, 
1159, 1160, 1161 
Libelhda , 1133 
Libocedru, s*, 1257, 1262 
Liburniaii Stage, 1240 
Lichapyije, 922 
Lidias, 941, 985 
Lichenoides* 912 
Lichens, solvent action of, 598 
Life, organic, as a geological factor, 597 
Ligerien, 1196, 1200 

Light, polarised, in petrographioal research, 
125 

Lightning, geological action of, 432 
Lignilites, 420 
Lignite, 182, 1S4 
Ligurian Stage, 1258 

Lima, 1078, 1096, 1116 , 1117*, 1169, 
1232, 1261 
Umax, 1287, 1352 
limburgite, 240, 243 
Lime, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 
——- carbonate of. See Calcium carbonate 

--phosphate of. See Calcium phosphate 

-sulphate of. See Calcium sulphate 

Lime-silicate rocks, 251 
Limestone, crushing strength of, 71 ; im¬ 
purities of, shown on weathered surfaces, 

110, 454 ; crystalline structure of, due to 
infiltration of caicite, 156, 176, 178,^474,^ 
617, 624 ; of organic origin, 176, 525 ; of 
chemical origin, 190; hydraulic, 190; 
fetid, 191 ; crystalline, 250 ; heat evolved 
by, in crushing, 40 i ; experiments in 
crystallisation of, 402 ; experiments in 
deformation of, 421 ; conversion of, into 
dolomite, 426; formed by percolating 
rain-water through calcareous sand, 444 ; 
solubility of, in carbonated water, 451 ; 
rate of waste of, 452 ; weathering of, 454 ; 
fresh-water, 525, 605, 611 ; sometimes 
formed of calcareous silt which has been 
triturated by worms, 601 ; formed by 
shell-banks, 613 ; formed by corals, 615 ; 
distribution of, 615 ; consolidation of, 
comparatively rapid, 624 ; commonly 
associated v.’iih shale, 650 ; persistence 
of, 651 ; joints in recent coral-, 660 ; 
alteration of, into marble, 772 ; search of, 
for fossils, 852 ; lenticular character of 
Paheozoic, 956 

3 B 
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-Lhitmro, 1214, 1238, 1250, 1270, 12S4, 
1333, 1352 

Linmerpeton , 1068 

Limonite, 96, 169, 186, 187, 194, 612 
Limopsis, 1088, 1232, 1261, 1267, 1283 
L’!rir"7. ■"■'rdL-t forms of, 915, 940 
'V 985 

Liadostmmia, 955 

Lingula, 939, 948*, 962*, 985, 1022, 1031, 
1071, 1096, 1136, 1183, 1283 
Lingula Flags, 921 
Lingulellct, , 914*, 915, 921, 945 
Lingulepis , 915 
7.0- , "057 

915 

915, 950 

Linum , 1257 
Liocardium , 1244 
Liocems, 1138*, 1139 
Lioceras opalinum, Zone of, 113S, 1139 
Lion, in Glacial Period, 1317, 1336 ; in 
Paleolithic time, 1353 ; in Neolithic 
time, 1358 
Liudracus, 915 

Lipari Islands, volcanic literature of, 276 ; 
petrographical sequence in eruptions at, 
350. See Stromboli, Vulcano, Vulcanello 
Liparite, 210 ; forms domes, 329 ; artifici¬ 
ally formed, 406 
TJpa roceras, 1133 
Liparoceras Henleyi, Zone of, 1133 
Liquid vesicles in rocks, 143, 144* 
Liquidcmbar, 1231, 1262*, 1276, 1292 
Liriodendron , 1230 
Litlha-mica, 100 
Litkionite, 101 

Lithium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; combinations of, 87 
Lithoeardium , 1237 
Lithoclases, 658 
Lithoid, 128 

Lithological characters ’as a basis of strati- 
graphical classification, 656 
Lithology, 82, 140 
Lithophvse, 132, 211, 718 
TMhomis, 1226 

Lithosphere, characters of the, 47, 82; 

deformation of, 374, 380, 381, 386, 387 
Litlwstrotion , 1017*, 1021 
Lithothmmuum , 1201, 1258 
Litopteruci , 1273 

Lit-par-lit permeation by granite, 728, 780, 
781 

Lit tori net, 1153, 1286, 1333 
Littorina Period or Group, 1333 ; migrations 
of plan l*? in, 1361 
7bV"//o<, 920, 940, 962* 

Livingstone Formation, 1214 
Lizards, fossil, 1271 
Llandeilo Group, 945, 946 
Llandovery Group, 945, 953 
“ Llanvirn Group,” 946 . 

Loam, 168, 460 
Lolites, 1089 


Lodes. See Mineral veins 

Loess, 169 ; character and distribution of, 

439, 1351 ; theories regarding origin of, 

440, 460, 1352 ; place of, among Palaeo¬ 
lithic deposits, 1351 ; fauna found fossil 
in, 1352 ; alleged human remains from, in 
Kansas, 1361 

Logcmoyraptus , 932, 946 

Low'd opt oris, 1133 

Luiar Like. 325 

Lonchopteris , 1035, 1085 

Londinian or Ypresian, 1234, 1235 

London Clay, 1229, 1231 

Longmyndian, 896 

Longobardian Group, 1106 

Longulites, 14S 

Lonsdaleia , 1021 

1 1227, 1234, 1255 

//.■d.Y ■. 1249 

Jjiph iosfom ns, 1192 

Loranthus, 1246 

Lor id aster, 984 

Lbssmanchen, 439 

Lotorium, 1282 

Loup Fork Beds, 1273 

Loeema, 1245 

Low-water mark, 557 

Loxoceras, 940, 986 

Lo, codon, 1297 

d. . ■ m.ntuthcrinm), 1229 

loxonema, 959, 986, 1023, 1078 
Lucerne, Lake of, 510 

Laeina, 1078, 1183, 1209, 1225*, 1258, 
1267, 1277 

Ludian (Eocene), 1234, 1237 
Ludlow Group, 945, 953, 959 
Ladwigia, 1138*, 1139 
Ludwigia Murchisonm, Zone of, 1188, 
1139 

Laidia, 1133 
Lumaehelle, 177 
Lustre of rocks, 139 
Lustre-mottling, 139 
Lutetian, 1234, 1236 
Lntm t 1254, 1285, 1287, 1297 
Ip/dimis, 1202 
Ly cop hr is, 1267 

Lycopods, some coal mostly formed of, 
183* ; fossil, 837, 936, 991, 1002, 1026, 
1028, 1029* 

X yeosa.it ms, 1090 
Lycipvna, 1296 
Lydian stone, 167, 172, 249 
T.v.rv !■;: 

Lyg-.-d. 1035 

Lygod him, 1165, 1224 
Lynton group, 989 

Lynx in Glacial Period, 1317 ; in Paheolithic 
time, 1353 
Lyra, 1168 
Lyria, 1232, 1257 
Ijyrioerituts, 938 
Lyrodcsma, 940 
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Lijtoceras, 1100, 1119, 1133, 1136*, 1138*, 
1139 

Lytoceras j'lire use, Zone of, 1133 
Lytoloma , 1231 
LyUon ia, 1022, 1078 

J famous, 1293, 1297 
Maecalubas, 318 
Mach n ‘meanthus, 988 

Machnrodus, 1263, 1278, 1287, 1294, 1296*, 
1297 

Mackerels, fossil, 1258 
Mad urea, 915, 940 

Macoma [Tellina), 1284, 1299, 1316, 1330* 
Macrocephalites, 113 S * 

Macrocephalites macroceplialus, Zone of, 
1138 

Maeroeephelites subcontractus, Zone of, 1138 

Macrochcilu.% 940, 986, 992 

Maerochilina, 1023 

Mat » 'oci/pris, 941 

Macroeystella , 912 

Ma&'odon, 1078 

Maerornerio n, 1068 

Macromerite, 128 

Macrones, 1298 

''!N>y*. 988 

Macetijiouttfi 11^3 

j\f<tcro//i(s. 1299 
Mi'croscajl itcs, 1172 
Macroscopic characters of rocks, 109, 127 
Maenmniius, 1147 
Macrostachya, 1012, 102S 
Macro-structural, micro - structural, meta¬ 
morphism, 765 
.!/< -.■■■ 1109, 1133 

M--- r,... i u63 

Macrnra, supposed fossil, 1024 ; Triassie, 
1087 ; Jurassic, 1119 
Mactm, 1215, 1245, 1268, 1277 
Mad I'cyoca , 1242 
Maentwmg Flags, 921 
Maestriohtieu, 1196, 1202 
Magas, 1168 
Magasetla, 1245 
Magdalenian Series, 1349, 1355 
Maydlunia, 990 
Magellanian Series, 1244 
Manila, 1119 

Magma, withifl the earth, condition and 
temperature of, 72 ; Durocher’s specula¬ 
tion as to the distribution of, 88 ; differ¬ 
entiation in a, 303, 350, 710, 712, 713 ; 
sequence of netrocrcphic types emitted by 
a, 339, 349, 7 ''■■■■. >n‘, ; source of eruptive 
energy in, 353; views as to the constitu¬ 
tion of, 713; separation of ores from a, 
808, 810 

Magma-basalt, 240 

Magmatic ores, 808 

Magnesia, carbonate of, 107, 176 

Magnesia-mica, 101 

Magnesian limestone, 193 

—— Limestone (Permian), 1070, 1071 


Magnesium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 87 ; combinations of, 85 
Magnesium-bromide in sea-water, 46 ; -in salt 
lakes, 529 

Magnesium-chloride in sea-water, 46; pro¬ 
motes subsidence of sediment, 492; in 
bitter lakes, 529 

Magnesium-sulphate in sea-water, 46; in 
solution promotes subsidence of mud, 492 
Magnetic iron-ore, 96, 195 ; artificial, 413 

-pyrites, 108 

Magnetism of rocks, 115, 140 
Magnetite, 96, 195 

Magnolia , 1165, 1223, 1252, 1263*, 1276 
Malacolite, 102 
Malacolite-rock, 251 
Makiptem , 1149 

Malay Archipelago, 61, 271, 278, 312, 314, 
341, 347 
Malignite, 222 
Mallotns , 1344 
Malm or White Jura, 1153 
Maltha, 186 
Malvern Quartzite, 923 
Mammalia, palaeontological value of, 833, 
1220 ; fossil forms of, 1083, 1091, 1127, 
1128*, 1147, 1179, 1226*, 1228*, 1234, 
1235*, 1248, 1263, 1264*, 1265*, 1273, 
1278*, 1279*, 1295*, 1296*, 1299, 1315*, 
1317*, 1353*, 1354*; considered as a 
basis for strati graphical classification, 
1220, 1234, 1243, 1248, 1273, 1290 ; 
great advance of, in Tertiary time, 1222, 
1226, 1291 ; effect of Glacial Period on, 
1222 

Mammites , 1172 

Mammoth, 1315*, 1316; preservation of 
carcases of, in frozen soil, 825, 830, 1339; 
climate indicated by, 834; in the Palaeo¬ 
lithic fauna, 1350, 1354 ; tusk of, carved 
by cave-men, 1354* ; Age of, 1355 ; ex¬ 
tinction of, 1356 

Man, limited experience of, in geological 
history, 261 ; influence of, on river dis¬ 
charge, 485, 516; considered as a geo¬ 
logical agent, 630; influence of, on 
climate, 631 ; on flow of water, 631 ; on 
surface of the land, 631 ; on the distribu¬ 
tion of life, 632; fossil relics of, 825, 
1348*, 1355* ; antiquity of, 1347, 1359 
Manchhar Group (Sind), 1272 
Manganese, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; oxides of, 84, 97 ; combina¬ 
tions of, 86 ; precipitation of hydrate of, 
on sea - floor, 580 ; excessively slow 
accumulation of, in ocean abysses, 584 ; 
concretionary forms of, 585 
Mangilia, 1245 

Mangroves, conservative influence of, 603 ; 

swamps of, 609, 1018 
Man is, 1272 
Manticoeems , 994 

Maple, fossil, 1165, 1225, 1276, 1287 
Marble, 192*, 250 ; artificial production of, 
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402 ; experiments on deformation of, 421; 
corrosion of, by rain, 449, 451 
Marcasite, 10S, 135 ; as petrifying medium, 
S31 

Marcellas Group, 997 
Mare’s tail, fossil, 127 6 
Maretia, 1237 
Margarodite, 100, 254 
Martjinella, 1232, 1261 
Manji iiv lint /, 1133, 1166 
Marl, 177, 524, 525, 605, 607, 613 
Marl Slate (Permian), 1064, 1068, 1070, 
1071 

Marlstone (Lias), 1132 
Marine denudation, comparative rate of, 
593 ; final result of, 594 ; plain of, 595 
Mariopteris, 1026, 1065 
Marmarosis, 250, 772, 791 
Marmolite, 105 

Marmots, fossil, 1254, 1278, 1336, 1352 
Marquette Series, 904 

Marsli-gas, or Methane, in rocks, 86, 142, 
1S5 ; at volcanic vents, 268, 270 ; at mud- 
volcanoes, 318 ; in coal-mines, 427 
Marsh marigold, fossil, 1276 
Marsipocrinus , 957 

Marsupials, fossil, 1127, 1128*, 1179, 1227, 
1234, 1249, 1273, 1299 
Marsugntcs, 1168 

Marsupites testudinarius, Zone of, 1182 
Marten, fossil, 1249, 12S7 
Martinici, 994 

Martinique, volcanic action in, 266, 273, 285 
Massif of mountainous ground, 52 
Massive eruptions, 342 

-Piocks, 195 

-structure, 136 

Mastodon, 1259, 1263, 1264*, 1278, 1294, 
1295, 1297 

Mastodunsaurus , 1089 
Matawan Formation, 1211 
Maton idiwui , 1185 
Maucli Chunk Series, 1061 
Mauisaurvs , 1218 
Manna Loa. See Hawaii 
Mayencian Stage, 1270 
May-flies, fossil, 1003, 1033 
May Hill Sandstone, 954 
Mecklenhurgian Epoch in Glacial Period, 
1313 

Medina Group, 977 

Mediterranean,’variations of level of, 43; 
salinity of, 44 ; submarine eruptions in, 
333 ; earthquakes of, 368, 376 ; proofs of 
oscillation of level in, 382 ; tipheaval in 
basin of, 386 ; dust showers or blood rain 
of, 444 ; level of, raised by wind in Bay of 
Naples, 446 ; lagoon barriers of, 513 ; tides 
in, 556 ; depth of wave-action in, 562 ; 
Trias in basin of, 1104 ; Jurassic, 1156; 
Cretaceous, 1205 ; Eocene, 1238 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1259 ; Miocene, '1271 ; Pliocene, 
1290 

Mediterranean Stage (Miocene), 1269, 1270 


Medlicuttiu , 1067 
Medidlosa , 1066 
Medusae, fossil, 831, 911 
Medusina, 912 
Medusites , 926 
Meekella, 1080 
Meekia, 1216 
Meekoceras, 1089 
Megucerus , 1334, 1355, 1358 
Megacystites , 938 
Meyalanteris , 9S6 
Me gal asp is, 968 
Megal aspis-Li ii i estone, 969 
Megalaster, 1245 
\fpnnT ■)/.<?. 1025, 1031 
i-85* 

Megalodus, 108S 
Megalomus, 968 
Meyalonyx , 1299 
Megoloptevis , 1002 
Megcdosaurus , 1123*', 1125, 1173 
Meydur 1155 
Megaphyilites , 1089 
Meyajjhyton , 1026 

Megascopic characters of rocks. 109, 127 

Megatherium , 1361 

Meionite, 104 

Melampus, 1282 

Melanatria, 1225* 

MKtn.ej,,'/';.. 1068 

Mdani't. 1202. 1225*, 1248, 1270, 1292 
Melanite, 222 
Mel a no ides, 1270 

Melauopsis, 1147, 1185, 1202, 1230, 1250, 
1291 

Mek.TVhvre. 23d 
Mb- !!<■ -b. 1191 
Meles, 1293 
Mehtta, 1258, 1270 
Melilite, 238 
Melilite-basalt, 23S, 239 
Mellivora, 1297 
MelUvorodon , 1297 
Melodon, 1098 
Melocrimis, 938, 984 
Meloncchinus, 1021 
Melon ites, 1021 

Meltinu-pomt, raised by pressure, 58 
Melting of rocks in contact-metamorphism, 
770 

Membmnipora, 1168, 1237, 1277 

Menaccanite, 96 

Memxcodon, 1159 

Menecems , 992 

Menilite, 1238 

Meniseodon , 1237 

Meniscu’issvs , 1180 

Meniscotheriu w, 1243 

Menominee series, 904 

Meretrix, 1226, 1247*, 1263, 1300, 1331 

Merg us, 1297 r 

Meriampteris, 1085 

Merista , 986 

Meristella , 949, 986 
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Men's/ina, 010, 962* 

Merostomata, fossil, 941, 958, 1005, 1024 

Mrri/rJii/ns, 1273 

Meryeoeluents, 1273 

Meei/eipoftnn it. s', 1297 

Mes(/c«u(hus, 1004*, 1005 

Mesatiit, 1238 

Mesas, 1387 

Mesohtaftina, 1133 

Mesodaetyla, 1229 

Mesodon, 1122 

.V.^./h/1/.i/a 1249, 1273 

Mesolithic, 1349 

Men vni/.r, 1243 

Mesnpithom^ 1278, 1279*, 1295 
Mesueantun, 1249 

Mesozoic, definition of term, 861; formations, 
1081 

Messiiiian Stage, 1278, 1291, 1292 
Metaohemie changes, 765 
M et acrasis, 765 

Metallic, salts, precipitation of, 1073 
Metalloids in earth’s crust, 83 
’Melamorphic rocks, general characters of, 
158 ; account of, 244 

Metamorphism, definition of, and conditions 
determining, 353, 424, 765, 787 ; terms 
applied to various forms of, 765, note; 
of igneous rocks important in study of 
the subject, 766, 785 

--of contact, 247, 248, 250, 428, 730, 

766; conditions determining, 424, 765, 
766 ; examples of, 167, 172, 250, 255, 
257, 309 (recent lava), 735, 766-785, 
797 ; succession of mineral zones in, 797 
-— regional or dynamical, 245, 246, 247, 
251, 429, 785 ; linked with igneous action, 
429 ; conditions required for 
of, 353, 787 ; mineral ;r; a.-:'-r. a: 
observed in, 789 ; new minerals produced 
in, 791 ; similarity of mineral sequence in, 
to that in contact-metamorphism. 791 ; 
examples of, 170, 171, 792, 798, 970, 
976-805 ; summary of phenomena of, 805 ; 
as displayed by the Lewisian gneiss, 883 
Meta ttijf nodon, 1249 
Metaplasia, 986 
Metasomatosis, 765 
Metastasis, 765 
Metaxile, 105 

Meteoric water, alteration of rocks by, 156 

Meteorites, 16, 18, 19, 33 

Meteoritic rings, 14, 33 

Methana, eruption of, 327 

Metli am*. Mv M arsh - gas 

Methylosis, 765 

Metis Island, a recent volcano, 335 
Metopias, 1089 
Met optoma, 940 
Metj'i orhyn chu.% 1145 

Mexico, geological map of, 11 ; volcanoes of, 
280 

Meximieux, Pliocene flora of, 1276 
Minds, 1229, 1243 


Miarolitic structure, 134, 151, 204 
Miaskite, 221 

Mica, 100, 109, 254 ; abundant as a product 
of metamorphism, 428, 773, 790, 792 
Mica-andesite, 229 
Mica-psammite, 165 

Mica-schist (Mica-slate), 245*, 249*, 254, 
259 ; in contact-metamorphism, 779, 7S0 
Mica-trap, 219 
Micaceous, 137 

-lustre, 100 

Micacisation, 790 
Michel in la, 984, 1021 
Mielewitzia , 926 
Micmster, 1167* 

Micrasters, zones of, 1182, 1192, 1193 
M icrohaeuu 1167 
Microh'ach is, 10 6S 
Mierochterits , 1227, 1234 
Microcline, 98 
Microcrystalline, 12S 
Microcry stallitic, 152 
Mieroderocems, 1152 
Microdietyoti, 1185 
Microdiseus, 912*, 914, 925 
Mierodon, 1122. 1147 
Microfelsitic, 152, 154 
Mierogranite or eu~~bvr^.ry' l 7 .-ry, 209 
Microgranitic ' ’■! I ■■■» nr : .!:* : d . 128, 151, 
196; 205, 208 
Microgranulitic, 196 
Micro testes, 1091 

Microlites, S9, 142, 148, 149* 152, 196 ; 
in clay-slate, 171, 773, 792; artificial 
production of, 404, 414, formed in con- 
tr. et -rr etc:r'wr 1 ' i. 770, 772 
Mi r !:.:■■ :-:c:' ;:a, ; felt, 228 

Micromerite, 128 

Micropegmatitie 128, 

129*, 132, 151, 152, 156, lili 
Micropertliite, 204 
MirruphnUs. 1090 
Mieropoikditic. 129 
M 1168 

Microscope, petrograpliical, 124 
Microscopic characters of rocks, 119, 140, 
150 

Microspherulitic, 152*, 153 
Microsyops, 1229, 1243 
Microias, 1285, 1336, 1355 
Microzoa, directions for search for fossil, 
850 

Midford Sands, 1131, 1138 
Milfoil, fossil, 1276 
Miliola, 1236 
M liter ierinns, 1114 
Millerite, 87 
Millipedes, fossil, 1032 
Millstone Grit, 1047 
Mili'us, 1254 
Miinocera.% 986 
Mimosa, 1262 * 

Minerals, rock-forming, 88 ; essential, 89; 
accessory, 89, 90 ; wide diffusion of heavy, 
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in sediments, 90, 163, 179, 792, 891, 
1190, 12S4 ; secondary enlargements of, 
142,. 162, 166 ; artificial production of, 
413, 428 ; formed by contact - meta- 
morphism, 772 

Mineral-characters insufficient to fix geo¬ 
logical chronology, 835 
Mineral-springs, 469, 471 
Mineral-tar, 185 

Mineral-veins or lodes, 91, 812 ; variations in 
breadth of, SI3 ; structure and contents 
of, S14 ; successive infilling of, S15 ; 
occurrence of pebbles and fossils at great 
depths in, 816 ; connection of, with faults 
and cross-veins, 816 ; age of, 817 ; rela¬ 
tion of contents of, to surrounding rocks, 

817 ; decomposition and recomposition in, 

818 

Mineralising agents in the crystallisation of 
rocks, 270, 407, 415, 714, 766, 778, 780, 
784, 808 

Mines, usual dryness of deep, 810 
Minette, 219, 220 

Miocene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma¬ 
tions, metamorphism of, 804 ; account of, 
1261 ; geographical changes during de¬ 
position of, in Europe and North America, 
1261 ; volcanic accompaniments of, 1262, 
1271, 1274 ; flora of, 1262 ; fauna of, 
1263 ; development of, in France, 1266 ; 
in Belgium, 1267 ; in Germany, 1267 * 
in the Vienna basin, 1268 ; in Switzerland, 
1270; in Italy, 1271 ; in Greenland, 

1271 ; in India, 1272 ; in North America, 

1272 ; in South America, 1273 ; in 
Australasia, 1274 

Mioclanms , 1243 
Miodon , 1237 
Miolabis , 1273 
Miolania , 1218 

“ Mio-pliocene ” deposits, 1267 
Mississippi River, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 
507, 512, 516, 518, 588, 589 
Missouri River, 484, 486 
Mitra, 1201, 1226, 1242, 1261, 1263, 1283 
Mitrodema, 939 
Mixocledes , 1243 
Mixosaurus, 1089 

Modiola, 1023, 1116, 1118*, 1169, 1231, 
1256, 1284 
Modiolaria , 1233 
Modioloides, 915, 940 
Modiolojms, 922, 947, 962* 

Mofettes, 268, 314 
“ Mome-schist, ” 796, 892 
Mojsvarites , 1107 
Molasse, 1258 

Mole, geological action of, 601 ; first appear¬ 
ance of, 1249 ; fossil, 1287 
Mollusks, boring habits of, 601* ; protective 
influence of some, 604 ; great value of, as 
fossils, 832 ; some forms less enduring 
than mammals, 833 ; earliest pulmoni- 
ferous, 1003, 1013, 1033 ; began in 


Carboniferous time to preponderate over 
the bracliiopods, 1022 
Moluccas, volcanoes of the, 277 
Monchiquite, .104, 238 
Monkevs, early forms of, 1227, 1229, 1264, 
1271, 1278, 1295 
Monmouth Formation, 1211 
Monoholino , 945 

Monoclines, 674 ; relation of, to faults and 
overthrusts, 691 ; to physiographic feat¬ 
ures, 1367 
Monorfanins, 1217 
Monocotyledons, fossil, 1165 
Monogene volcanoes, 322, 324 
Matingmjdits, 935*, 938, 954 
Monougahela River Series, 1061 
Monopleurids, characteristically Cretaceous, 
1170 

Monads, 1088, 1161 
Monotremes, fossil, 1127, 1179 
Montana Formation, 1214 
Monte Nuovo, 276, 279, 290, 326 
Monte Vulture, 332 
937 

Momieiu 1196. 1201 
Monti ivaltiu, 1086, 1114 
Monzoni, eruptive rocks and contact-meta- 
morphisrn of, 217, 774 
Monzonite, 217 

Moon, density of, 15 ; history of, 31 
Mooi’hand-pan, 187, 476 
Affir.v.rc 546, 1309, 1331, 1334 

V 546 

Moraines, 546, 1321 

-terminal (End-moraines), 1305, 1330, 

1332, 1334, 1341 
Murphowrut*, 1150 
Moroscmrus, 1126 
Morse, fossil, 1316 
Morte Slates, 989 
3Iortonicems , 1213 
Musasaunts, 1175, 1202 
Moschus, 1297 

Moscovian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Moselle, River, 490, 508 
Mosses, accumulations of, 606 ; precipitate 
silica, 609, 610 ; precipitate lime, 611 
MotadUa , 1254 

Mountains, definition of term, 50, 1381 ; 
types of, 50 ; exaggerated conceptions of 
angle of slopes of, 52 ; colossal size of the 
youngest, 76 ; chains of, as seats of earth¬ 
quake movements, 368, 370 ; theory of 
uplift of, owing to rise of isogeotherms, 
393 ; Tertiary upheaval of, 1261 ; evi¬ 
dence of slow uplift of, 1297,1375 ; types 
of structure of, 1367-1375 ; influence of 
internal structure on external forms of, 
1379, 1384 ; connection of, with hot- 
springs and volcanoes, 1372 ; stages in 
uplift of, 1372 ; history of, illustrate?! by 
that of the Alps, 1373 ; connection of, 
with earthquakes, 1374 
Mount Ivenia, 905 
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Mouse, fossil, 1278*, 111 17 

Mousterinn Scries, 1340 

Mud, 168 

Mud-cones, 328 

Mud-lava, 271, 311 

<l Mud-lumps,” 012, 645 

Mudstone,, 169 

M ml-volcanoes, 317, 328 

Mur;enida\ ancestors of tin*, 1173 

Murehisnuiu, 023, 047, 086, 1023, 1066 

Murr.r, 1187, 1231, 1248, 1263, 1201 

Muriated waters, 472 

Mu. v, 1287 

Mu, w, 1231 

M uschelkalk, 1007, 1102, 1106 
Muscovite, 100 
Musk-deer, fossil, 1271 

Musk-rat, tirst appearance of, 124,9 ; fossil, 

1317 

Musk-sheep, fossil, 1315, 13;»8'; former 
southern migrations of, 1317*, 1355, 1358 
Muslelu, 125lj 1287, 1205, 1207, 1336 
Mum 1256, 1286 
Mipdiuu, 080, 10*23 
Mylueris, 1033 
Mjfhnjuid 1273 
Mylonitie structure, 135, 240, 7S0 
Mt/todmi, 1361 
Mptiohatis, 1226, 1251 
Mpixtes, 1354 
Mpoyute, 1287 
M/fuphoriu, 1078, 1088 
Mpn.i’US, 1251 

Myriapods, fossil, 043, thin, 1003, 103- 
*1033, 1257 

Mitrmu 1161, 1257, 120*2, 1202 
Mprieophi/ttuni, 1165 
M i/i'uu’cnfiius, 1128 
My Hus, 126)2 
Mi/surueliue, 1240 
M i/striosuurus, 1122 

Mi/titus, 1071, 114t>, 1185, 125/, 1268, 
*1288, 1333 

Nagellluh, 1258,^1270 

Xm/tiopsts, 1216 

Xu indites, 1023, 1081 

Mmnites, 1080 

Xanuosuehus, 1147 

Xnutuiu/s, 1170 

Xanosaurus, 1126 

Xuosaurus, 1069 

Naphtha, 185, 818 

Naples, upheaval in Bay of, 882 

Naples fauna (Devonian) of New York, 998 

Napoleonite, 132*, 133, 224 

Nari Group, 1241 

Xitssa, 1245, 1256, 1277 1orA 

mini, 989 , 1117 , 1119 *, 1170 , 1226 , 1250 , 
1269 , 1277 , 1330 * 

XttMedbt, 1102 
XoUcupsis, 1023 , 1066 
Natrolite, 104 
Natron-lakes, 525 


Nautilus, 1023*, 1067, 1087*, 1088, 1136, 
1172*, 1226 

Nebula?, composition of, 18 
Nebular hypothesis, 14 
Necks, volcanic, 330, 74S ; independent ot 
fissures, 279, 750 ; materials filling, 750 ; 
proofs of subsidence round edges of, 751 ; 
examples of, 751* ; alteration of rocks, 
contiguous to, 753 
Xeeeomein us, 1187 
Xee i v )(](mi it) ar us, 941 
Xeerulemur , 1237, 1249 
Xeetofe/sou , 1074 
Xeithea, 1194 
Nekton, 827 
Xetumbium , 1223 
Xemucant/ius, 1094 
X r mttyraplus, 978 
Xemutojihyeus, 936 
Xeniutojifyehius , 1032 
Xinnaturu, 1287 
Xemopteryx , 1258 
Xenhotus, 933 

Neooomian, 1182, 1183, 1196, 119/, 1204,, 
1205, 1206. 1207, 1210 
Neogene, 1221, 1259 
Xeot ini id us, 965 

Neolithic Series, 1347,1355 ; fauna of, 135b ; 
domesticated animals and cereals in, 1356 ; 
character of races of men whose relics are 
found in, 1357 
Xeotohites , 1206 
Neon in air, 36 
Xeoplayiu uhvx, 1243 
Neosho formation, 1080 
Noo-volcanic rocks of Eosenlmsch, 198 
Neozoic formations, 861, 1220 

Nepheline, 100, 117, 144, 220, 23/ ; arti¬ 
ficial production of, 404, 413 
Nepheline - basalt, 237, 239; artificially 
formed, 406 
N (U *" cj-kp, i 237 

Nomdiu-vm.ke, 220 

Nm.d-dim-n-pm-i:.-. 237 
Nephelinite, 237 
Nephrite, 252 
Nephwtus , 1089 

Xeptunen, 1277, 1280*, 12bb , 1333 
Neptunists, 409, 864 
Xereit.es, 927, 939 
Xe.rintm, 1117 
Xerita, 1119* 

Xeritiuu, 1215, 1230, 1250 
Xeritodontn, 1292 
Xeseurelus , 922 

X’esntda, 1297 . , _ . , 101 « 

Neudeeldan Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
X’eumayria, 1160 

Xeuropteridiinu , 1085 _ 

Xeuropteris , 1002, 1026, 102/ , 10/3, 110 
Xe. ust imsauxus, 1089 
Neuvizyan Suh-stage, 1150 
Nevadite, 210 
Neve, 189, 535 
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Xa-cnta, 1260 
Newark series, 1110, 1159 
Newfoundland, geological maps of, 10 ; 
elevation of coast of, 381 ; pre-Cambrian 
rocks in, 907 ; Cambrian, 930 
New Hebrides, 336 

New Red Sandstone and Marl, 10S4, 1091 
New Soutli Wales, geological map of, 11 ; 
pre - Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Silurian, 
980 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1059 ; 
Trias, 1108 ; Eoeene,1245 ; later Tertiary 
formations, 1299 ; ossiferous caverns of, 
1362. >s W also Australia 
New Zealand, geological map of, 11 ; vol- 
eauie eruptions of, 291, 349 ; geysers of, 
315, 317 ; earthquakes in, 372 ; raised 
beaches in, 3S6 ; glaciers of, 540 

-Pre-Cambrian rocks in, 906 ; Silurian, 

980 ; Devonian, 999 ; Carboniferous, 1060; 
Trias, 11 OS ; Jurassic, 1161 ; Cretaceous, 
121S; Oligocene, 1261 ; supposed former 
connection of, with South America, 1273 ; 
Miocene, 1274 ; Pliocene, 1300 ; Pleisto¬ 
cene, 1346 ; former greater size of glaciers 
of, 1346; recent formations in, 1362 
Niagara River, rate of waste of sides of gorge 
of, 459 ; filtered by Lake Erie, 498 ; struc¬ 
ture and history of gorge of, 500, 503 
Niagara Shale and Limestone, 977 
Nickel, in meteorites, 10, 87, 93 ; other 
occurrences of, 87 ; proportion of. in outer 
part of earth, 83 
Sid til ites, 937 

Nile, annual rise of, 4S2 ; slope of, 486 ; 
chlorine in, 488 ; dissolved mineral 
matter in, 489, 495 ; rate of subsidence of 
sediment in, 492 ; U sudd” of, 492 ; delta 
of, 514*, 515, 517 
Missoni", 1086, 1112, 1209 
Nineveh, growth of dust and soil at, 
43S 

Side, 922 

Niobrara Group, 1215 
Sipa, 1223, 1224* 

Sipadites, 1237 
Sipt credo, 911 
Nitrification by plants, 599 
Nitrogen, in meteorites, 17 ; in air, 36; 
proportion of, in outer part of earth, S3 ; 
in pores of rocks, 142 ; at volcanic vents, 
269 ; at mud-volcanoes, 318 
Sad osar ia, 1020, 1133, 1212, 1242 
Svygemthla, 1077 
Soggemthiopsis , 1059, 1079 
Nomenclature, 157,195-203 ; 

stratigraphic-;', 85;'. ■m'.p 
Som ism ace ms, 1039 
Nordmarkite, 217 

Norfolkian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Noric Stage (Trias), 1101, 1102, 1106 
Norite, 232, 241, 903 
Sorites, 1089 

Northampton Sands, 1131, 1139 

North Sea, a submerged land - surface, 42, 


54, 391, 581 ; nature of floor of, 5S1 ; 
formerly filled with ice, 1305, 130(5 
Norway. See Scandinavia 
Nosean, 103 
Nosean-trachyte, 227 
Notation, for igneous rocks, 196, 199 
Sothon'ctus, 1243 
Sot hoc yon, 1273 
Sothosa urns , 109S 
Sot idioms, 1192 
Sotosuehus, 1218 
Sotutherium , 1245, 1299 
Sotathyris, 1078 
Novaculite, 172 

Novaja Zemlja, uprise of, 3S0, 387 
Nubian Sandstone, 1207 
Sudeocrinus , 984 
Sudeolites, 1115 
Svdeospira , 972 

Suentu, 940, 1022, 1078, 1088, 1117*, 

1187, 1231, 1247, 1273, 1277, 1285* 
Sueulinui, 940, 987, 1022, 1078, 118(5, 
1209, 1231, 125(5, 1285, 1316 r 
Nulliporc-sand, 178 

Xullipores, conservative inlluence of, (508 ; 

form limestone, 605 
Numeaite, 105 

Nunimulites, characteristic of older Tertiary 
formations, 837 

Sum unit item 1228, 1224*, 3 225, 1247, 

1258 

Nummulitic Limestone, 12253, 1224*, 1289, 
1240 

Snthetes, 1147 
Si/run in, 10(58 
Syssa, 1231, 1252 
Systia, 1253 

Oak. See Quercus 
Oamaru Formation, 1246 
Obermittweida conglomerate, 900 
OboMlci, 913\ 915, 945 
Ohohts, 915 

Obsidian, gradation from, into basalt, D17 ; 
characters of, 213 ; minor liquidity of, 
299, 300, 303 ; solfatarie decomposition 
of, 314 
(kadia, 1251 

Oceans, area of the, 38 ; greatest known 
depth of, 41 ; level of surface of, 
42 : composition of wafer of, 48 ; 
probable anl;qui;y of basins of, 47, 397, 
586, 029, 1865 ; wide diffusion of pumice 
over, 5339, 577, 582; earthquakes pro¬ 
pagated from marginal abysses of, 5)68, 
370; seismic effects on floor of, 5)7(5; 
effect of subsidence of floor of, 5378; 
currents of, due to winds, 446 ; movements 
of, 556 ; tides of. 556; tempera! uiv. distribu¬ 
tion in, 558; nature of bottom of, 559; 
theories as to circulation of, 560 ; r geo- 
logical work of, 565 ; transport of sedi¬ 
ment in, 575 ; chemical deposits in, 579 ; 
mechanical deposits in, 580; abysmal 
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deposits of, 585, 623, 624 ; coral-reefs 
of, 614 ; area of lloor of, covered by 
'...'.I'lii'.-io'iv.a.-oi-ze. 624 ; origin of basins of, 
U)66» 

Ocean-currents, deflected by rotation, 22 
Oceanic islands, mostly volcanic in origin, 
265, 447 
Ochctoceran, 1149 
Ochre, 96, 472, 476 

1267, 1226*, 1255 
(h/ontoraidin, 946 
Odonfochifc, 985 
(hlontoptvrin, 1026, 1065 
Oi/mifn/ifrri/.r, 1226) 

Odontornithes or toothed birds, 1179 

Odoidownmts, 1098 

(Jttof wash's, 1146 

(Kningen Stage, 1270 

Oyiyiia, 610, 041* 

Oil-shale, 184 

Oiconfcp/ianun, 1119, 1144, 1182 
Olenstephnnus gigas, Zone of, 1144 
< ih^Durv Shales, 1)24 
Otdhamin, 905, 911, 916* 

Oldham h (braehiopod), 1078 
Ohlhaven Beds, 1229, 1240 
Old Bed Sandstone, volcanic phenomena in, 
448, 1001, 1008,1010,1011; alternation 
of basic and acid eruptions in, 712 ; sand¬ 
stone-veins in lavas of, 759* ; andesite 
plateaux" of, 764 ; equivalent in time to 
Devonian, 981; (Inscription of, 999; 
formed in inland lakes or seas, 1000 ; 
rocks of, 1000 ; organic remains in, 1001 ; 
in Britain, 1006 
O/m, 1242 

Ofcandridiion, 1107, 1203 
Ofrnrdoidcs, 915 
Olcncdm% 911*, 914, 915 
Ofcncdi<s»zQ\w, 794*, 806, 877, 881, 883, 
890, 905, 907, 915, 920, 925, 926 
Olenidinn, or Upper Cambrian, 915 
Olenoidcn, 915 
Olmua, 912*, 914, 921 
Oligoeene, definition of term, 1220 ; forma- 
lions, account of, 1246 ; flora of, 1246 ; 
fauna of, 1247; in Burning 1246, 1249- 
1259 ; in Britain, 1249 : in Branco, 1252 ; 
iu Belgium, 1255 ; in Germany, 1256 ; in 
Switzerland, 1257 ; in Portugal, 1*258; in 
the Vienna basin, 1259 ; in Italy, 1259 ; 
in Faroe Islands and Iceland, 1260 ; in 
North America, 1249, 1259 ; in Austral¬ 
asia, 1259 ; volcanic accompaniments of, 
1252, 1258, 1259, 1260, 1261 
Oligoclase, 99 
Olhfudon, 1066 
o/int, 1170, 1267, 1298 
Olivine, 102, 242*, 475; artificial produc¬ 
tion of, 405, 413 
Clique-rock, 240, 253 
Omomy, s*, 1243 
Omomitrvs, 1144 
Ompbacite, 102 


o.,. t ,D,h. l ,i,h. 1028 

<>■,'>i.s. 956, 962* 

<>n'/ii}ijin'i. 96/. 958* 

Onchns, 942 
On cameras, 940 
Oneida Conglomerate, 977 
Onondago Limestone, 997 
Onyi ‘hi< >psis, 1198 
1168 

Onychodectes, 1243 
Onyclwdus, 987, 1013 
Onyx-marble, 191 
Ooceras, 940 
Oolite, 191 

Oolitic Formations (Jurassic), 1111, 1131 

-- structure, 136, 177, 187, 191, 192*, 

617 

Ooze, 177, 178*, 610*, 623 

Opacite, 157 

Opal, 89, 95 

Ophicaleite, 251 

o 7 ,/./d. v/ ,1033, 1068 

f T //7/;«./vm.s. 962* 

Ophileta , 915, 945 
Ophidcnphulvs^ 1298 
OjiJnoeeras , 1151 
Ophiodoceras , 940 
O/jhiojms, 119S 

Ophite, 153, 233 ; metamorphism by, 784 
Ophitic structure, 151, 152b 196 ; artificial 
production of, 406 
Ophiura, 9S4, 1133 
Ophlnrvna, 984 
I Ophiuroids, fossil, 939, 984 
Oph dial mom urns, 114 5 
Oppeliu, 1119, 1138 
Oppelia discus, Zone of, 1138 
Opisdumiyrmn, 1258 

Opossums, fossil, 1227, 1234, 1249, 12o4, 
1271 

Ora codon, 1179 
Orhmda, , 929 

Orbicular structure, 132*, 133, 725 
Orbiculoidca, 939, 985, 102*2, 1031 
Orbit of tbe earth, 23 
Orhitoides , 1242, 1258, 1267 
Orbitoitic Group (Eocene), 1242 
OrhitvUna, 1166 
Orhitolites , 1237 
0 Mire mites, 1022 
-Orbulina , 1086 
Ordovician, 917 
Oreas, 1297 

Ore-deposits, 807; magmatic, 808, 810; 

formed from solution, 809 
Organic acids as geological agents, 450, 469, 
598 ; reducing power of, 598 ; solvent 
power of, 117, 598 

Organic detritus, microscopic characters of, 

155* „ . 

Organic matter, in tbe air, 37 ; m tlie sea, 
47 ; in rain,. 449, 450, 451 ; in spring- 
water, 469 ; in soil, 469 ; in rivers, 492 
Organic types, varying longevity of, 83*2 
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Organically-formed rocks, 159, 175, 443 
Organisms, slow rate of variation of, 74, 77; 
in volcanic ejections, 276, 827 ; evidence 
from, in proof of upheaval, 381 ; petri¬ 
faction of, 474 ; place of, as geological 
agents, 597 ; conditions for entombment 
of, on land, 825; in lakes, peat, and 
deltas, 826 ; in caverns and deposits of 
mineral springs, 827 ; in the sea, 827 ; 
causes of rapid destruction of, 82S ; con¬ 
ditions for preservation of remains of, 
829 ; relative durability of, 829 ; relative 
palaeontological value of, 831, S36 ; 
marine, of greatest geological importance, 
831 ; evidence from distorted or dwarfed 
forms of, 834 ; indications of climate from, 
834, 1222, 1224, 1247,1262, 1275, 1278- 
1280, 1315 ; indicate geological chrono¬ 
logy, 835 ; evolution or geological order of 
succession of, 835, 845, 934 ; examples of 
ancient migrations of, S5S 
Greodon, 1249, 1265, 1273 
Oreodon Beds, 1260 
Greopitkecus , 1264 
Griskania , 986 
Oriskany Sandstone, 997 
Omithochemis , 1175 
Ornitho,*:*. 1144, 1173 
Oniifliosams, 1123 
Qniithosuchus, 1090 
Qrnithotarsus, 1176 
Orogeny or mountain-making, 392 
Grohippus, 847, 1243 
Grometopus , 922 
Orthacanthus, 1025 
Ortlmulcix, 1272 

Orthis, 914*, 915, 939*, 948*, 989, 1022, 
1078 

Orthite, 103 

Orthoceras, 914*, 915, 939*, 940, 962*, 974, 
986, 1023* 1066, 1088 
Orthoceras-Limestone of Scandinavia, 969 
Orthoceratites as characteristic fossils, 837 ; 
earliest types of, 914*, 940 ; extinction 
of, 1083 

Orthochlorites, 105 
Orthocidaris , 1168 
Orthoclase, 98 
Orthoclase-rocks, 200 
Grthonota, 940, 962* 

Orthophlehia , 1133 
Orthophyre, 218, 220 
Orthoptera, fossil, 943 
GrthorhyncJnda , 940 
Orthose, 98 

OHhothetes, 955, 990, 1022 
OHonict , 939, 1022 
Gryctcropus , 1296 
Osborne Beds, 1250 
Osmeroides, 1173 

Osmunda , 1236. 1251, 1276, 1287 
Osteolepis , 1004*, 1005 
Ostia, harbour of, now inland, 517 
Ostracoderms, 942, 1004 


Ostracods, fossil, 915, 941, 985, 1006, 1023, 
1031, 1043, 1087 

Gstrea, 1098, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169*, 
1230, 1247,* 1263, 1288 
Ostrich, fossil, 1296 
Ofocrras, 1089 
Gtodus, 1202 

Otozamites , 1086, 1112, 1113* 

Otters, fossil, 1254, 1263, 1285, 1287 

Ottrelite, 105 

Ottrelite-slate, 248 

Oadenodoiu 1089, 1090 

Outcrop, 669 

Outliers, 1381 

Overlap, 653*, 820* 

Overtlmist faults, effects of, 641, 793, 885, 
892, 970 ; discussion of, 690 
Orihos, 1287, 1315, 1355, 1358 
this, 1297 
Grtda, 12S3 
Given iuHiich us, 1147 
Owls, fossil, 1254, 1287 
Ox, fossil, 1278 
Oxford Olay, 1143 

Oxfordian Group, 1131, 1142, 1149, 1153, 
1155, 1156, 1157, 1158, 1160 
Oxidation, by rain, 450, 459 ; by under¬ 
ground water, 473 ; by the sea, 566 ; of 
organic acids, 598 
Oxides, 84, 94, 158 
Gxyacodoib , 1243 
Oxiyrna, 1229, 1243 
Gxymwdoti , 1243 

Oxygen, supposed absence of, from primeval 
atmosphere. 35 ; proportion of, in present 
nrmm-plK-iv. 36, 68; proportion of, in 
outer part of earth, 83, 84 ; combinations 
of, 84 ; free at volcanic vents, 268 ; more- 
soluble in rain than nitrogen, 449 ; in 
rain, 450 

Gxynotkems, 1119, 1133, 1134* 
Oxynoticeras oxynotum, Zone of, 1133 
0,e yrlii/m, 1173, 1242, 1255, 1289 
Oxytoma , 1108 
Ozocerite, 185, 186 

Pachyama , 1229, 1243 
Tachycardia, 1088 
Pachyconwus, 1137 
Pachyd iscm , 1190 
Pachyyonia, 1078, 1107 
Pachynela n in ,1215 
Pachymylns, 1144 
Pachymdophus , 1227, 1234 
Paehypleum, 1089 
Pachypom, 937, 984 
Pachyrhizodns , 1173 
,v, . 960 
936. 1009 

I'rxiCtJ Ua, 12 ; 3 

Pacific Ocean, ovvnnugraphy of, 40, 2T58 ; 
relation of position of, to earth’s internal 
structure, 58 ; submarine eruptions in, 
308, 334, 335, 336, 338; chains and 
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groups of volcanic islands in, 277, 1135, 
347 ; islands in basin of, are mainly of 
volcanic origin, 335, 340 ; proofs of up¬ 
heaval in, 33S, 382 ; earthquake foci in, 
358, 370, 370 : supposed widespread sub¬ 
sidence in, 3)90 ; dispersal of pumice in, 
577 ; evidence of upheaval in, <521 ; Tri- 
assic system in basin of, 1107, 1108 
P<niiophytlnm, 1139) 

Paiioehoe lavas, 299 
Pa In (train a, 940 
Pain anodunht, 1078 
Pain amt , 91939", 918 1 
Pttin aster, 93,9, 981 
Pahvastcrina, 911, 914 K 
Palnrhinos* 939, 1021 
Pain da pints, 987 
Pal a inark us, 1141 
Pal nohlatl i na, 943 
Paheobotany, works on, 7 
/'ahttuutris, 1023 
Palti'orlaents, 1249 
Pali*»t>co!na, 939 
Pain ucorystes, 1187 
Pahvorranyon, 1021 
Puhvodiseus, 959 
Paln'neri intents, 1254 
I'nlnmyde, 1219 
Paleogene, 1221 
Pttfn ohalteria, 10(59 
l^tln olttyns, 1249 

Paleolithic, Series, 1347, 1349* ; fauna of, 
1353 

Pain ornery,e, 12(58, 1297 
Pain onndeta, 10(50 
Pi tin loiitiis, 1220, 122*9, 1234, 1243 
JPhvonisnts, 1025,4007*, 1008, 1109 
Paheont.ological evidence in favour of slow 
geological change, 77 
Pahconl.oloyv, 4, 7, 824 
Pahivin/rferts, 124*9, 1254 
Pain aphis, 1234 
Pit In nph iui'u, 981 
Pahvaphtot ns, 9 13, 903*, 1003 
Pahvophyeus , 930 
paheopicrite, 240 
Pain lyitcris, 984, 1002, 1030 
Pahvoreas, 127,8, 1293, 1295 
I'ahrorhynch ns, 1258 
Ptdn'orf i/.r, 125*1 

palmoryx, 1278, 1201, 1295, 1297 
Paln’iKsairrns, 1089 
Patmoseiiieus, 1217 
J i aln'asht(>j>a , 12453 
/* tthrosirm , 10(58 
Pat nvsy opts , 1243 
Ptd toother nun , 1227*, 1234 
Pain ah'a //ns, 1278, 1595 
Pahuo-voieanio rocks of Rosenlmsch, 198 
Palaeozoic, definition of, 861 ; systems, limits, 
afd general characters of, 907 
Pahvstrunja, 1179 
Palagonite, 174, 175, 236 
Palagonite-tutf, 175 


Palajjlotherinm, 1227, 1234 
PaJasteriseus, 984 
Paleryx, 1251 
Palissya, 1086 

Palma, volcanic sequence at, 339 
Palma cites, 1251 
Pahcifttopteris, 1065 

Palms fossil. 1224, 1247, 1257 
Palimplnfcs, 1258 
Palo Duro Beds, 1299 
/W-W-mw-.w,-. 1133, 1135* 

Paboph-uroivras spinatum, Zone of, 1133 
Pul mlmct, 1185, 1230 
Pampas Formation, 440 
Panama, contrast of biology of seas on either 
side of isthmus of, 391 
Panax, 1246 

Pauchet group, 1058, 1079, 1107, 1160 
Pandanus, fossil, 1165, 1*224 
Pan-ice, 575 

Panidiomorphie structure, 151, 197 
Paniselian, 123(5 
Ptuumuja, 12*99 

Panopmt, 1242, 1261, 1263, 1264*, 1280*, 
1330 

Pantelleria, 267, 333 

Pantellerite, 213 (soda-trachyte), 226 

Pantalamhdci, 1243 

Pantolambda Beds, 1243 

Pa idosattrus, 1126 

Paper-coal, 182 

Paradml'incites, 1107 

Paraclases, C58 

ParaboUntt, 915 

Pamholinella, 922 

J^tracyuthus, 1237 

Pttrttdapha’UHs, 1273 

Paradoeeras , 991 

Parradoxides, 912*, 913, 941 

Paradoxidian or Middle Cambrian, 915, 925 

Paragonite, 100 

Paragonite-schist, 254 

Paruln/us, 1228 

/>/V >VY•iViVV'J'wVaC, 1107 

u Pm;-; l.i-! IIds,” 544, 1321, 1332 

Paralleled on, 1066 

Paramorphism, 101, 102, 425, 473, 790 

Paramys, 1243 

Parapromrites , 107 6 

Jhirasmitia, 1167 

Paratibelites, 1107 

Paratrnpil.es, 1110 

Pamamarus , 1069, 1080, 1089, 1090 

Pareora Formation, 1246, 1274 

Par exits, 1009 

Parisian Stage, 1240 

Park type of mountain-structure, 1369 

Parka, 1001, 1009 

Parkinson t a , 1138*, 1139 

Parkinsonia Parkinsoni, Zone of, 1138, 1139 

Paroxysmal phase of volcanism, 284 

Parrotia, 1294 * 

Parrots, fossil, 1254 
Pass or col, 52, 1385 
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Patagonia, Princeton University expedition 
to, 1273, 1274 
Patagonian Formation, 1273 
Patcliam Group (India), 1160 
Patella, 1141 
Paterina , 915 
Patriofelis, 1229, 1243 
Patula, 1293 
Pan radon , 1159 
Pearlstone, 214 

Peat, 184, 185 ; effect of pressure on, 182, 
417 ; as evidence of subsidence, 388, 389 ; 
mosses, 606 ; marine, 607 ; succession of 
plants in, 607 ; rate of growth of, 608 ; 
sometimes dates from Glacial Period, 
60S; distribution of, 609 ; antiseptic 
quality of, in preserving animal remains, 
609, S26 ; examination of, for fossils, 853 ; 
indications of former climates furnished 
by, 853 ; neolithic relics in, 1360 
Pebbly structure, 135 
“Pebidian,” 896, 919 
Pecnpteeis, 1026, 1065, 1085, 1161, 1251 
Peeten, 1066, 1088,1095M116,1169,1232, 
1247, 1263, 1277, 1315, 1330* 

Peeten asper, Zone of, 1182, 1189 
Pectiiaculas, 1231, 1255, 1263, 1264% 1277 
Pediomys, 1179 

Pegmatite, 98, 128, 151, 206, 217, 741, 742*, 
885% 886* 

Pegmatoid structure, 196 
Pelagic deposits, 5S3 
Pelagosav ms, 1122 
Peleeanus, 1297 
Pele’s Hair, 301 
Pelicans, fossil, 1254 
Pelites, 167 

Pelitic texture, 135, 167 
Pelobatochelys, 1145 
Pelonmstes , 1144 
Pelorosaurus, 1185 
Peltaste.% 1189 
Peltocaris, 941 
Peltoceras , 1143 
Peltura, 915 
Pelyeadus, 1243 
Pemphijx, 1088 
Peiueus, 1088, 1119 
Penarth Beds, 1091, 1094 
“Peneplain,” 1381 
Pennine (chlorite), 105 
Penokee Series, 399, 904 
Pentacrimis, 1114, 1187 
Pe n tag on aster , 1168 
Pentagonolepis, 987 
Pcntamerella , 986 
Pentamerus , 940, 956*, 990 
Pentamerus Beds, 954 
Pentremites, 984, 1022 
Peperino, 175 
Peperite, 175, 751, 1254 
Pepihricaris, 1006 
Peralestes , 1128 
Perm nus, 1128 


Peratherium , 1254 
Perch, fossil, 1287 
Perched Blocks, 161, 554* 

Peregrinella , 1168 
Perieydas , 1039 
Peridonella, 1086 
Peridot, 102 

Peridotites, 102, 240, 253 
Periechocrinvs, 957 
Perimorphs, 89 
Periptydms , 1243 
Perischadorn as, 1021 

Pmi^Jina^s. H19, 113S, 1140, 1142,1144, 

.1145, 11 S3 

Perisphinctes arbustigerus, Zone of, 1138 

-biplex, Zone of, 1145 

-giganteus, Zone of, 1144 

- : 'l-- -tPb. Z-ne of, 1142, 1144 

Pel-lit-.- ■ i:s . 214 
Perlitic structure, 133*, 154*, 211, 214, 664 
Permian system, volcanic action in, 275, 
276, 279, 281, 292, 348, 349, 751, 761, 
1064, 1070, 1072 , 1073,1074, 1075, rD7t> ; 
description of, 1063 ; organic remains of, 
1065 

-development of, in Britain, 1069 ; 

in Germany, 1072 ; in the Vosges, 1074 ; 
in France, 1074 ; in the Alps, 1076 ; in 
Russia, 1077 ; in Asia, 1078 ; in Aus¬ 
tralia, 1079 ; in Africa, 1079; in North * 
America, 1080 ; in Spitsbergen, 1081 
Permo-Carboniferous rocks, 1063, 1080 
Pcrna, 1148, 1169, 1246, 1257, 1268 
Pernostrea, 1150 
Penmieeras , 1172 
Penmidella , 1114, 1166 
Persea, 1243, 1263 
Persoonia, 1262 
Perthite, 96 

Peru, upraised coral reef of, 382 
Petalocrmas, 944 
Petal ad as, 1024, 1025 
Pardonropivs* 955 
J’xroGniflaa' 1033 
Petraia, 937, 958% 989 
Petrifaction, 474% 626, 831 
Petrifying media, 94, 106, 108, 474, 331 
Petrographic types, sequence of, in volcanic 
339 » 349 * 707 - 708 ; provinces, 

PVrccmnhv. 82, 88 
1\ '-6, 185, 318, 357, 473 
Petrology, 82 
Petmpb f/oldps. 1224* 

J>‘ ■rupl rt/'f. iOPO 

Petrosiliceous, 152, 196 
Pefrnsor/n.'s. 1147 

Jducnps. 941. 946, 958* 975, 983% 985 
Plmmosch ism a, 984 
Phalaerocorax, 1254, 1297 
Phaneroerystalline, 127 
Plainer opleur on, 1005, 1011 
Pharcieeras, 1089 
Phams, 1269 
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Phi/siui ins, 1205 
Plinseoiomi/s, 1245, 1209 
Phuscoloilindiiiii, 112S* 

/‘iiastjinincit ris, 0CO 

Phasidtielhi, 1078, 1187 
I>km<icndi<s, 1237, 1248 
Pheuoerysts, 120*, 132, 19G 
Philippine Islands, 886 
Jdiif/ipsastnea , 980, 9S4, 1021 
Jdii/iipsiu, 1023, 1006 
Pliillipsite, formed on iloor of ocean abysses, 
586 

Phlegajan Helds, geological literature of, 290 ; 
volcanic features of, 260, 278, 270, 200, 
388 

Phlip'tiniosp is, 1005 
Phlogopite, 101 
Phoea, 1268, 1810, 1324 
Iduniieifes, 1247, 1202 
P/neiiieo/isis, 1158 
1254 
\\^~ 

Phufrlnmit", 1003, 1116, 1187, 1230, 1283 
I’/iu/us, 1257, 1207 

Pholiderpeton, 103 8 
PhoU<h>piwn>s , 1094, 1122 
Pholidosaunis, 1175 
Pholidostropiiin, 080 
Phot id urns, 1173 
PI m no life, 220, 227 
Phonts , 1282 
Phosphates, 107, 158, 020 
Pliosphatic deposits, 180, 020, 1162, 1201, 
1255, 1281 

Pl.osphatisatimi, 177, 180, 181, 026, 1281 ? 
Phosphoric acid, proportion of, in earth’s 
crust, 87 ; combinations of, 107 ; in river 
water, 488 

Phosphorite, 180, 1255 
Phosphorus, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83 ; pentoxide, 84 ; combinations 
of, 80; as a mineralising agent, 415, 
809 

Phrity mites, 1214, 1251, 1292 
Plirai/moeeras, 940, 962* 

Phryiptniu, 1254 
1 ’hrygania-limestone, 1254 
Phtanito, 167, 180, 1015, 1041, 1040 
Phyeod.es, 911 
PhyHades de Wt. LG, 901 
Phyllite, 171, 247, 248, 259 
Phyllocarids, earliest forms of, 914*, 915 ; 
Silurian development of, 941, 959 ; in Old 
Red Sandstone, 1006 ; Carboniferous, 1024, 
1031 

Phyttoeems , 1100, 1119, 1133, 1136* 11/2 
Phylloceras ibex, Zone of, 1133 
Phyttoeienia, 1141 
Phyttiie nnus, 1168 
Bhytlmtus, 1226 
Ph$k)<p'upti!'% 935*, 938, 946 
Phytlotepis , 987, 1011 
Phyllopods, fossil, 1005, 1024 
fdiyltopont, 949, 1066 


Phytloponna, 939 
Phyilothecu, 1059, 1109 
Pliylogeny of organic forms, palaeontological 
evidence of, 836, S45-849 
Phymosomit, 1168 
Physa, 1147, 1201, 1238, 1253 
Phy Biographical geology, 5, 1363 
Physoearis, 941 
Bhytosanriis, 1090 
Piceites, 1075 

Pickwell-Down Group, 9S9 
Picolite, 97 
Pierite, 137, 240, 243 
Pictnnia, 1149 
Pious, 1254 
Piesoclases, 65S 
Piezocrystallisation, 718, 778 
TMm-ons. fossil, 1254 
Pike, fos.dk 1287 

Pikermi, Pliocene deposits of, 1294 
“ Pillow-structure ” in lavas, 136, 306, 309, 
760 

Blloceeas , 920, 940 

Pilton Group, 989 

Pinaeooeras, 1089, 1104 

Pine, fossil, 1287 

Pi iiites, 1185, 1256 

Pinna , 1062, 1116, 1187, 1231, 1269 

J'iiuiacites, 986 

Pimnatopmni, 1022 

Pinnularia, 1002 

Pinus, 1158, 1165, 1208, 1231, 1250, 1276, 
1294, 1338 
Pipe-clay, 168 
Piscutiu, 1230, 1250 
Pisidinm, 1287, 1333 
Pisodus, 1230 
Pisolite, 192 

“Pisolitic Limestone” (Paris), 1201 
Pisolitic structure, 136 
Pistacite, 103 
Pistacite-Rock, 253 
Pitch-coal, 182 

Pitchstone, 149*, 209, 213, 216 
Pithardht, 1230 

r 1348 
p:yp, P.28, :''30* 

Pin centdcents, 1172 

Placer-workings, 812 

Ptacites , 1107 

Phtcopariu, 941 

PhnjiauhcA 1128*, 1180 

Plagioclase, 99 

Plagioclase-Ilocks, 200 

Ptiii/wjIyptM, 1066 

“Plain of marine denudation,” 595 

Plains, 54, 1387 

Plaisancian stage, 1278, 1289, 1291 
Plane, fossil, 1165, 1224, 1276 
Planer (Cenomanian), 1203 
Pianeru, 1268 

Planets, densities and origin of the, 15 
Plankton, 8*27 
Phmolites, 913 
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Planorbis, 1147, 1214, 1280, 1248, 1268, 
1284, 1338, 1352 

Plants, rocks formed by, 181, 187, 604 ; 
distribution of, as bearing on elevation and 
depression, 390; transportation of, by 
wind, 445 ; transport of, by river-rafts, 
492 ; destructive geological action of, 598 ; 
organic acids furnished by, 598 ; nitri¬ 
fication by, 599 ; geological effects of roots 
of, 600 ; attraction of rain by, 600 ; con¬ 
servative action of, 602 ; reproductive 
action of, 604 ; chemical deposits formed 
by, 611 ; preservation of remains of, in 
lakes, peat-mosses, deltas, &c., 826 ; geo¬ 
logical bearings of the geographical distri¬ 
bution of, 839, 849 ; early evolution of, 
846 ; earliest known forms of, 910 ; trans¬ 
port of stones by floating, 1016 
Plasmapora , 969, *984 
Plastic, 138 
Plastic Clay, 1230 
Platacodrm, 1179 

Plata,ms , 1164, 1230, 1252, 1276. 1277* 

Platax , 1287 

Plateau-glaciers, 536 

Plateau-gravels, 1322 

Plateaux. See Tablelands 

Platecarpnts, 1215 

Ptateosaurus, 1089 

Platejjhemera, 1033 

Plate River, mineral matter in solution in 
water of, 588 
Plattensee, 518 
Platyceras, 915, 958 
Platyclymenia , 994 
Platycormus, 1173 
Platycrinus, 1022 
Platyostoma, 940 
Platyjpleuroceras, 1135* 

Platysch isma, 940 
Platysolenites, 926 
Platysomus , 1068* 

Plectambonites, 947, 962* 

Pledoceras, 940 
Plectwdus, 942 

Pleistocene, definition of term, 1220, 1300 
Pleistocene or Glacial Series, account of, 
1301 ; indications of greater elevation of 
the land afforded by, 1302 ; general 
sequence of events indicated by, 1303; 
pre-Glacial land surface under, 1303 ; 
advance of the ice-sheet shown by, 1304 ; 
rock-striation, 1304 ; evidence of deferen¬ 
tial movements and radiation in the ice- 
sheets, 1306; erosion of land - surface, 

1308 ; ice-crumpled and disrupted rocks, 

1309 ; dmri'rm h.-ft by the ice-sheets, 
1309 ; characters of the boulder-clay, 1309- 
1312 ; heights at which marine organisms 
have been found in boulder-clay, 1312 ; 
evidences of interglacial intervals, 1312 ; 
lower and upper boulder - clay, 1314; 
flora and fauna of glacial series, 1315 ; 
evidences of submergence, 1317 ; con¬ 


tinuance of the cold : contorted drift, 
1320 ; second glaciation, re - elevation, 
raised beaches, 1320 ; cause of the cold 
of Glacial Period, 1325 
Pleistocene or Glacial Series, local develop¬ 
ment of glacial phenomena in Britain, 
1328 ; in Scandinavia and Finland, 1332 ; 
in Germany, 1334 ; in France and the 
Pyrenees, 1335 ; in Belgium, 1387 ; in 
the Alps, 1837; in Russia, 1339 ; in 
Africa, 1340; in North America, 1340; 
in India, 1345 ; in Australasia, 1346 ; 
evidence of oscillations of climate shown 
by latest members of, 1358 
Pleochroism, 126 
Pleonaste, 97 
Plesiarctoni i/s, 1234 
PI met is, 1249 
Plesioeh el ys , 11S 5 
Plcsiomery.c, 1254 

Plesiosaurs, character:.-.! ic.-dly Mesozoic, 837 ; 
occurrence <>f, 1 0S9, 1 I 21, 1175 ; extinc¬ 
tion of, 1222 r 

Plesiosaurus , 1095, 1121*, 1122 
Plesiosore.r, 1249 
Pleura can thus, 1081, 1073 
Jdeurocaius, 1210 
Pleun icyst ltes, 9 3 8 
Pieuro(liityurn, 984 
Pleura;/raptus, 947 
Pleurolytoecrus, 1139 
Pleura un/a,, 1116 
Pleuronautilus, 1088 
PI enronect lies, 1088 
Pleura neura, 1068 
Pleurophulls , 1147 
Pleuro/diorus , 986, 1066 
Pleuroster/iuui, 1147 

Pleurotoina , 1170, 1226, 1248, 12(53, 1286 
Pleurotomariu , 915, 940, 986, 1022*, 1023 
1066, 1117, 1119*, 1170, 1271 
Pliauehenla , 1299 

Plication of rocks, 673 ; experimental illus¬ 
trations of, 422 ; examples of, in Belgian 
eoal-lields, 1053. See, also under Flexures 
Plieaiula, 1136, 1169, 1298 
Plinian phn.se of volcanic activity, 278, 289 
Pliocene, definition of term, 1220 
Pliocene Series, general i-iinritricrs of, 1275 ; 
geographical and volcanic changes shown 
by, in Europe, 1275, 1289, 1290, 1292, 
1294, 1298 ; flora of, 1275 ; gradual refri¬ 
geration of climate indicated by, 127(5, 
1278 ; fauna of, 1277 ; percentages of 
northern and southern mollusks in, 1280 
-development of, in U:-i:F.,N) ; Bel¬ 
gium and Holland, Jus*; i-V.-.iv, 1289; 
Italy, 1291; Germany, 1293 ; Vienna 
basin, 1293 ; Greece, 1294 ; Samos, 129(5; 
Tndia, 1296 ; North America, 1298 ; Aus¬ 
tralia, 1299 ; New Zealand, 1300 ^de¬ 
posits of gypsum and rock-salt in, 1294 
PUohippus, 1273, 1299 
Pliohyl abates , 1291 
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PIioln/rax, 1291 
Pliolaphm s’, 1234 
/>.'/ 1234 

/’■: "■■■ ■■<. 

Ploeuneyphia, 11 (57 
Plum-trees, fossil, 1273 
Pin master , 1133 

Plumb-line, deflection of, near mountains, 
13(5(5 

Plutonic action, 2(52 

Plutonic (or deep-seated) Igneous Rocks, 
197, 719, 721 
Pin (on ides, 912*, 915 
Plutonists, 409 
Plutono-metamorpliism, 7(55 
Pneumatolitie agents, 270, 407, 415, 714, 
7(50, 77S, 780, 784, 808, 818 
Po, River, 500, 51(5, 589 
Poa cites, 123(5, 1252 
Pououo Series, 1061 
Pod <>('<( rpus. 1246 
Podix' nem //s, 1231 
Po4f»fonium, 1263, 1294 
J'udicumites, 1086, 1112, 1165 
Idkhrotherium, 1249 
Poederlian, 1289 

Poikilitic Series or New lied Sandstone, 10( 13 I 
I > oikiliti(* structure, 129 
Potacanthus, 1173 

Polaudian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Polar flattening of tlio eartli, 20 
Pole, irregular displacement of terrestrial, 25 
Polt/cic/iu, 10 ( 5(5 
Po/ t/con ill's, 120(5 
Poiifcu/i// us, 1218, 1246 
Polygene volcanoes, 322, 324 
Polygon not, 1257, 1334 
Polyuutsfodon , 1243 
Polymastodon Beils, 1243 
Polymorph ina , 1 133, 11(56, 1242 
Pol yph y mu , 923 
Pol ypfncodus, 1011 
Poly podium , 11(51 
Poh/pora, 1022 
Pohfplrrus, 1005 
Polyptichiles, 1203' 

Polyptpchodott, 1175 
Polystomellu, 1816 

Polyzoa, protective influence of some, 604, ; 
fossil forms of, 939, 1022, 1115, 1168, 
1282* ; reef-like- accumulations of, 1066 ; 
abundance of, in Coralline Crag, 1283 
Pompeii, 271, 291 
Pondweed, fossil, 1276 
1‘outian Stage, 1291 
Pontoeypris, 941 
Ponza Islands, 3517 
Popauoeeras, 1067, 1089 
Poplar, fossil, 11(55, 1224 
Populus, 1164, 1208, 1252, 1263, 1276, 
#277* 

Porundmuites, 940, 948* 
pomdlanite, 172 
Ponrllia, 986 


Porcupine, fossil, 1278 ; in Glacial Period, 
1317 

Poi vsph term,, 1193 
Porphyric, 196 

Porpliyrite, 219, 224, 225, 230 
Porpliyritic structure, 129*, 151 ; artificial 
production of, 406 
Porpliyritic-holoerystalline, 127 
Porphyroid, 130, 254 
Porphyrsclnefer, 226 
Portage Group, 997 
Port hens, 1173 
Portlandia, 1315, 1330* 

Portlandian, 1131, 1144, 1145, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1156, 1157, 1160 
Portugal. Pee Spanish Peninsula 
Posidonia, 991 
Posidouiella , 1048 

Posidonom.ya, 989, 1022, 1116, 1117* 
Post-Pliocene, definition of, 1300 
Post-Glacial Period. See Recent 
Post-Tertiary or Quaternary, 861, 1300 
Pot,amides, i230, 1248, 1263 
Potamogeion, 1165, 1263 
Potamomya , 1250 
Potamoth eriumi, 1249 

Potash, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

silicate of, in river-water, 488,496 
Potassium, proportion of, in outer part of 
...earth, 83 : combinations of, 85 
ikffes^iuni-chloriile promotes subsidence of 
sediment, 492 

Potassiujft^sulphate in sea-water, 46 
Poterioee/ras, 940, 986, 1023 
I 'ote i' iom 'in ns, 1022 
Pot-holes, 498 
Poihoeites, 1028, 1030 
Potomac Formation, 1159, 1165, 1210 
Potsdam (Cambrian) Formation, 931 
Rots tone, 253 

Pottsville Conglomerate, 1061, 1062 
Prtmmiiim, 940 

Prairie-dog, geological action of, 601 ; fossil, 
1317 

Pre-Cambrian, proposed use of term, 868 ; 
volcanic action, 348, 880, 891, 896, 897 ; 
dykes, 744, 884 ; rocks, general character 
of, 861 ; literature, 862 {see under 
Crystalline schists); lowest gneisses and 
schists, 869 ; sedimentary and volcanic 
groups, 876 ; character of sediments, 876 ; 
land, traces of, 877, 890 ; fossils, 877, 
891 ; abundant graphite, 879 ; metamor¬ 
phosed into gneiss and schist, 880 ; rela¬ 
tions of younger sedimentary series to 
older gneisses, 880 ; upper limit of, 881 ; 
length of time represented by, 881 ; topo¬ 
graphy, 890 

—— of Britain, 882 ; of Scandinavia, 898 ; 
of Central Europe, 900 ; of America, 902 ; 
of Africa, 905 ; of Asia, 906 ; of Austral¬ 
asia, 906* 

Precession, argument from, as to internal 
condition of the globe, 67 
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Predazzo, rocks of, 217, 774 
Prehistoric Series of deposits, 1347 
Prehnite, 99 
Prendster , 125 S ^ 

Prepecopteris , 103a 
Present, the key to the Past, 3, 260 
Pressure, proof that rocks consolidated under, 
145; effects of, 246, 416, 429, 787; in¬ 
creases chemical activity, 41, 7S9 ; con¬ 
solidation of rocks by, 417 ; solids made 
to iiow by, 421, 429, 681, 789 
Prestieich ia, 1024 
Priabonian, 1234, 1237 
Priacudon , 1159 
Priconodon, 1210 
Primitia , 915, 940, 941, 985 
Primitive (Primary) Rocks, 862, 867, 907 
Primordial Zone, 909, 917, 924, 928, 974 
Pr ionites, 1089 
Prionocydus, 1192 
Prionotropis , 1172 
Priscochiion , 940 

Prismatic structure, 136, 212, 306, 663, 
769* ; artificial production of, 402 
Pristis , 1226 
Pristisomus , 1109 
Protelurus, 1254 
Proarcites , 1107 
Probdoceras , 998 
Proboscina, 1115, 1168 
Probubidus, 1297 
Procamel us, 1273 
Prochlorite, 105 
Procolophoti, 1089 
Procoptudon, 1300 
P rudaphtenus, 1243 
Pruductella , 986 

Produdus, 989, 1021*, 1022, 1066, 1067* 
Pruetus, 953, 974, 985, 1023 
ZV7-:.1122 

JP i ul vo oLvt), 

Prolecanites , 1023 
Promephitis , 1278, 1295 
Pronurites , 1077 
Prrpernnvsium, 1234 
Pr^n"^. 057 

P.-er- .V.,. H06 

P—-]->. 230. 314, 350 
Pr prikha::; -i. 772, 812 
Proscorpius , 943, 1003 
Prosopon , 1119 
Prosphitujites, 1108 
Protapirus , 1249 
Protarwa , 937 
Protaster, 939 

Proteaceifi, fossil, 1165, 1223, 1247, 1276*, 
1294 

Proterephyllum , 1211 

Protet other ium, 1243 

Proteocystis, 984 

Proterobase, 234 

Prate rasa unis, 1069 

Proterozoic Rocks, 861, 867 

Prutocardia, 1088, 1095*, 1119*, 1231 


P rot o< eras, 1249 
Protoceras Beds, 1260 
Protochriaems, 1243 
Protocimex, 943 
Protoerisina , 939 
Protoci/stites, 912, 913* 
J'rotodus, 1014 
Protogine, 205, 900 
Protoyonodon, 1243 


Pi'uf < >h i}>p us, 

, 1265, 1273, 1299 

Prototabis, 1 

.273 

Prototycosu , 

1032 

Protomeryx, 

1249, 1273 

PvoUyibnn'P 

w. 912 

PcXMjd.' 

luoo 

Protopterus, 

1005 

J J rotorh mis, 

1206 

Jd'otorhynchu, 940 

p.- •, 

1243 

P 

. 1192 

ProUmponyit 

/, 911, 913* 

Pcolotuxites, 

1014 

Prototheria, 

1128 


Protozoa, relative values of, as fossils, 832 

Protrachyeeras , 1106 

Profriton, 1068 

Proviwrra, 1227, 1234 

Pruiuis, 1223 

Przibram schists, 901, 928 

Psam mites, 160 

Psammitic structure, 135 

Psammobia , 1234, 1250 

Psammod us, 1024 

Psammosteus, 993, 1005 

Psaronius, 1019, 1066 

Ibsen dud urns, 1237, 1278 

Psemfam usium , 1232 

Pseudarcu. 972 

Pse u doc fin ites, 9 5 7 

Pseudocrinus , 938 

Pseudodiadema, 1115, 1168 

PseudoyalatJiea , 1023 

Psmdoliva, 1170 

Psetidomduniu, 1117 

Pseud amount is, 1066, 1094, 1116 

Pseudomorphs, 89, 94, 96, 106, 478, 819 

Jhmidosigitlariu, 1035 

Pseudothecu, 933 

Pseu dot rion yx, 1231 

ffl U S ‘_ 922 

li - ::;. 1134* 

Psiloceras planorbe, Zone of, 1133 
Psilomelane, 97 

Psilophyton, 984, 1002*, 1009 
PsiUacotherivm, 1243 
Psittacvs , 1254 
Fsyyophyl ium , 10 6 6 
Pteranodon, 1175, 1177 
iHeraspis, 942, 1005 
Pterin, 986 

Ptcriddhyx 9S7, 1005* 

Jd- rin'nl, iwniO. 1165 
Pteridomchis , 1012 
Pterinea, 940, 986 
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Ptcrueeru, 1148 

Pteroeerisin Sub-stage, 1149, 1153, 1155 
Ptrmric, s, 1251 

pi, ,-<></uriy/us, 1123 

Pit rudnu, 122/, 1234 
JPemphyllum, 1060, 10S6, 1161, 1203 
Pfcropla.r, 1033 
Pt.eropods, fossil, 913*, 915 
Pterosaurs, 1123*, 1124*, 1125*, 1175, 
1177 ; extinction of, 1222 
.Ptcrotheca, 940 
Ptrrygotus, 942, 983*, 1005 
Ptilodicfi/a, 939 
Ptilod us, 1180, 1243 
Jdituphyt/um, 1086 
PtitoLu mites, 1133 
Ptyehites, 1081, 1089, 1100 
Pt yehoeeru, v, 1172 
Ptyehndu, s*, 1173, 1190 
1254 

/'■■'•/.■'■•vi ■■■■:■ ■ <.' 1090 
1! 37 

J'fMchu/iuria., 915 

Jdychnphyllum, 937, 958* 

Ptyehupt&ri((, 991 
JdycJiusiagum, 1107 
Puerco group, 1243 
P a ftium, 1254 
J f ugu,uz, 986, 1022 
Puiaskite, 221, 223 
Pul lustra, 1087* 

Putriiiulinu , 1242 
Pulrulinu , 1145 

Pumice, 214, 236 ; proportion of vesicles to 
enclosing glass in, 272 ; dispersion of, in 
the ocean, 577, 582 
Pumieeous structure, 134*, 214, 306* 

“ Pmdield Beds,” 1185, 1197 
Pupa , 1214, 1268, 1284, 1337, 1352 
Purbeeluau, 1131, 1144, 1146, 1148, 1153, 
1155, 1158 
Parley Shales, 923 
Purpura, 1277, 1280* 

Pur/iuroideu, 1117 

Pny type of volcanic action., 764 

Pyenodus , 1146, 1202 

Pyeuosueeus, 944 

,Pycn usterinz , 1173 

Ppgaster, 1115 

Pyyupe, 1148 

Pytjupierns, 1068 

J\ygurus, 1115, 1168 

Py rum (dulu, 1033, 1284 

J 'yrumsi n us, 1272 

Pyrenees, contact-metamorpbism, 780 ; pre- 
Cambrian rocks of, 901 ; Cambrian, 928 ; 
Silurian, 973 ; Devonian, 994 ; Carboni¬ 
ferous, 1054 ; Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 
1098 ; glaciation of, 1302, 1336 
Pyrtpora, 1237 

pwrite, 108, 135 ; weathering of, 451 ; as a 
petrifying medium, 831 
Pyritous, definition of, 137 ; deposits now 
forming, 628 
VOL. 11 


Pyromeride, 133, 215 
Pyropsls, 1211 
Pyroscbists, 185 
Pyroxene, 102, 109 
Pyroxene-andesite, 229, 231 
Pyroxeue-rock, 232 
Pyroxt-nolitis, 241 
Pvrrlmiine. 108 

Pyrula, 1231, 1253, 1263, 1269, 1282 

Quader (Cretaceous), 1204 
Qua-qua-versal dip, 669, 671*, 675 
Quarrying, art of, 658, 660 
Quartz, durability of, 84 ; as an original and 
secondary constituent of rocks, 90 ; 
occurrences of, 94; proportion of, in 
earth’s crust, 109 ; ferruginous, 167 ; .of 
veins, 195 ; of granite, 204 ; artificial 
formation of, 409, 411, 413 
Quartz-porphyry, 209 
I Quartz-schist, 248 

Quartzite, gases in, 142 ; schistose, 248 ; 
described, 249* ; analysis of, 259 ; origin 
of, 425 

Quartzose, defined, 137 
Quaternary formations, 1300 
Qnenstedtoeeras, 1150 

Quercns, 1164*, 1231, 1247, 1263*, 1276, 
1287 

Ra’s or terminal moraines of Scandinavia, 
1332 

Rabbit, geological action of, 601 
Radiation, effect of nocturnal, on rocks, 434 
Radiolaria, siliceous ooze formed by, 624, 
625* ; fossil, 911, 937, 1020, 1039, 1166 
Radiolarian ooze, 179 
Radiolites, 1170, 1199 
Rafmesqu ina, 950 
Raibl Beds, 1103, 1106 
Rails, fossil, 1254 

Rain, alteration of rocks by, 156 ; solvent 
action of, 161 ; denuding action of, 322 ; 
absorb 13 gases, 414, 448 ; con¬ 
verts sail d into hard stone, 

444 ; production of, 447 ; chemical action 
of, 448 ; composition of, 448 ; mechanical 
action of, 461 ; unequal erosion by, 462 ; 
excessive fall of, 494 

Rainfall and evaporation, 482; and river 
sediment, 493, 494 
Rain-mints, 643, 987 
Pain-wash, 161, 460 
Rajmahal Series, 1160 
Rake-veins, 819 
Liallus , 1254 

Rancocas Formation, 1211 
Randanite, 95 
Rang if er, 1336, 1358 
Ranicot Beds, 1241 
Rapakiwi (granite), 205 
Rapids, 485, 498, 502 
Rapilli, 172 
Raspberry fossil, 1338 

3 o 
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Rastrites, 935*, 938 
Rats, geological action of, 601 
Rauch'wacke, 193 
Rauracian Sul)-stage, 1149 
Ravines, sometimes originated by earth¬ 
quake fissures, 372; formed by river 
erosion, 496, 1385 ; winding of, how 
determined, 500 
Raz de maree, 562 

Recent, post-Glaeial or Human Period, 1300 ; 
general charartm^ of Pppo'et*. 1347: 
Palaeolithic A, l—!I 1 .137A ; N 

Series, 1355 : development these series 
in Britain, 7:-ir>^ : !: I-’:-!:: 1359; in 

Germany, 1359 ; in Switzerland, 1360 ; 
in Denmark, 1360 ; in Finland, 1360 ; in 
North America, 1361 ; in Australasia, 
1362 

Receptaculites , 937, 984 
Red, as a colour of rocks, 139 ; strata 
generally unfossiliferous, 1006 
Red and grey clays of ocean abysses, 583 
Red Chalk of Norfolk, 1182, 1183, 1189, 
1202 

Red Deer, fossil, 1288, 1292, 1338, 1358 
Red fog, 444 
j Redonia, 939 

Red Sea, raised coral reefs of, 382, 622 
Redshanks, fossil, 1254 
Reduction. See Deoxidation. 

Reef knolls, 1041 

Reefs of limestone. See under Corals and 
Algae 

Regur, 169, 606 

Reindeer, fossil, 1315, 1353*, 1359 ; former 
migrations of, 1317, 1336, 1354 ; Age of, 
1349, 1355, 1359 

Reindeer (Tarandian) Epoch, 1349, 1359 
Reineckia, 1119 
Remoplmrides , 948 
Reusselnria, 986 

Reptiles, abundance and variety of, in Meso¬ 
zoic time, 1083, 1089, 1122, 1173 ; fre¬ 
quent huddling together of remains of, in 
sedimentary deposits, 1090, 1175 
Requienm , 1169 

Reseau pentagonal of Elie de Beaumont, 21 

Resinous structure, 131 

Reteoerinus , 938 

Retgers’ solution, 115 

Reticular la, 1058 

Retiograptus , 946 

Retiolites, 938 

Retzia, 986, 1058 

Reunion, Isle of. See Bourbon, Isle of. 

“ Revinien,” 927 
Revolution, terrestrial, 23 
Rhabdocarpus, 1028 
Rhabdoceras, 1089 ■ 

Rhabdophyll ia, 1144 
Rhabdoporella, 936, 967 
Rhacophyllites, 1089 
RJiacopteris, 1026 
Rhadinichthys, 1010, 1031 


Rhadhwcerus, 986 

Kinetic series, 1091, 1094, 1096, 1104, 1106 
Rhatjatherium , 1234 

R/uimnus ,, 1165, 1243, 1252, 1262, 1292 
iy.. ,;.-- 7 1123*, 1124 

1123, 1124*, 1125% 

1120 

Rliainphosucti us, 1297 
Rhaphistoma, 915, 940 
Rhi nchotreta , 940 

Rhine, River, 485, 488, 490, 494, 497, 500. 

502, 508 
Ilhinididyu, 939 
Rhinoholus, 915 

Rhinoceros, 1249, 1259, 1263, 1287, 1291, 
1295, 1297, 1350 

Rhinoceroses, fossil forms of, 1228, 1249, 
1263, 1265, 1273,1278 1287, 1315 1316 ; 
woolly (/?. tndiijtuifufis) 1355, 1356 ; 
climate indicated by, 831 
Rhinocheh/s, 1173 
Rhhnlm.hu^ 1249 
ill ■,/■■■ 984 

.1097 

RJi i'j>i tups is, 1049 
Rhizodus, 1024*, 1031 
Rhizoni i/s, 1297 
Rhodnnien, 1196 
Rhodea, 1036, 1065 
Rhodocrinus , 1022 
Rhondmn-v.ornhyr, 219 
R.'/'it: 1 bi 1022 

klmiu-, llooiis of the, 481, 493 ; sediment in, 

494 ; sediment pushed along channel of, 

495 ; filtered by Lake of Geneva, 498, 
522; terraces of, 508; delta of, 516, 517; 
mean rate of denudation by, 589 ; former 
great extent of glacier of, 1308, 1336, 1337 

Rhopalodout reptiles, 1069 
lib ns, 12! 3. 1263* 

Rbyreh^eoflndi: 4 . fossil, 1069, 1089, 1090 

940, 948% 962% 1022, 
1102, 1116% 1168% 1245, 1261, 1280* 
Rbynclionella Cuvieri, Zone of, 1182, 1191, * 
1192 

Rhynchosaurus , 1089 

Rhyolite, place of, in the volcanic sequence, 
350 

Rhyolite family, 210 
Rhyolite-glass, 213 
Ribeiriu, 945 
Riebeckite, 101 

Rift Valley of East Africa, 42, 700, 138-1 
Rill-marks, 643 

Rilly, Limestones of, 1284, 1285 
Ri in ell a, 1225*, 1260 
Riugicula, 1269, 1282 
Ripidolitc, 105 
Riniilolite-sehisi, 253 
Ripple-marks, 4,42% 642* 

Rissoa, 1268, 1277 
Rita, 1298 
River-sand, 162 
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Rivers, influence of earth’s rotation on flow 
of, 23 ; affected by earthquakes, 374; 
sources of supply of, 481 ; discharge of, 
483 ; flow of, 485 ; average slope of, 486; 
rate of descent of, 487 ; effect of upheaval 
and depression on, 487 ; chemical action 
of, 487 ; mechanical action of, 490; 
transport by, 490 ; rafts of vegetation in, 
492 : living organisms form part of sedi¬ 
ment in water of, 490, 492 ; sediment in, 
494 ; excavating power of, 496 ; causes 
determining form of channels of, 498 ; 
meanders of, 499 ; gorges of, and open 
valleys contrasted, 504 ; reproductive 
power of, 504, alluvial fans of, 505 ; raise 
their beds, 506, 517 ; terraces of, 507*, 
508*, 1335,1349 ; deltas of, in lakes, 509; 
liltered by lakes, 498, 510, 522 ; bars of, 
510; non-tidal, 515; frozen, 532; swollen 
in summer by melting of snow, 534 ; 
proportion of chemically dissolved mineral 
matter in waters of, 588 ; alluvia of, as 
l^b-ollihie deposits, 1349 ; formerly larger 
than now, 1350 
Itirjxrriffi, 940 
JlohuUMt, 1145 
Mocdtan'u, 1161 
Roches moutonnees, 550 
Roe.k, definition of term, 82, 159, 160 
Rook-basins, formed by weathering, 456, 458; 

by solution, 477 ; by ice-erosion, 255 
Rock-crystal, 95 
Rocking Stones, 456 
Ib-'k-pllbir.-. -at out by rain, 462* 
i!v.-. : i:i’ conductivity of, 63; argu¬ 

ment from densities of melted and solid, 
as to the internal condition of the globe, 
69 ; occluded gases in, 85, 86; chief 
minerals of, 88 ; colouring pigments of, 
96 ; determination of, 109 ; megascopic 
examination of, 109 ; chemical synthesis 
of, 119; microscopic investigation of, 119, 
140 ; megascopic characters of, 127; 
terms denoting structure of, 127 ; terms 
expressing general composition of, 136 ; 
state of aggregation of, 137 ; colour and 
lustre of, 138; feel and smell of, 140; 
specific gravity of, 114, 140 ; alteration 
of, by meteoric water, 156, 473; classifica¬ 
tion of, 157 ; description of the varieties 
of Sedimentary, 159 ; Eruptive, Igneous, 
Massive, or tTnstratihed, 195, 705 ; nota¬ 
tion for, 196, 199 ; Schistose or Meta- 
morphie, 244 ; sequence of, at volcanic 
centres, 339, 349; experiments in crushing, 
352, 400 ; expansion of, by fusion, 393 ; 
hypogene causes of changes in texture, 
structure, and composition of, 398 ; ex¬ 
pansion of, by heat, 401; experiments in 
fusion of, 402; basic, have been repro¬ 
duced artificially, hut not the acid series, 
407 ; contraction of, in passing from a 
glassy to a stony state, 408; absorbent 
powers of, for water, 410, 425 ; internal 


structures of, affected by heated water 
under pressure, 412, 414; inffuence of 
compression, tension, and fracture on, 
415; consolidation of, 416, 417, 617, 
624 ; deformation of, 418, 419, 676*, 
681, 682*, 783, 886* ; plication of, 
422, 672 ; faulting of, 423, 687; meta¬ 
morphism of, 424, 764, 766, 785 ; average 
amount of water in, 425 ; alteration of 
hulk from chemical action, 426, 453 ; 
effect of rapid changes of daily tempera¬ 
ture on, 434, 454 ; underground saturation 
of, 466 ; subterranean alteration of, by 
permeating water, 444, 473, 474, 475 ; 
effects of frost on, 531 ; stratification of, 
634 ; joints of, 658 ; inclination of, 667 ; 
rule for computing thickness of, 672 ; 
differences between deep-seated and super¬ 
ficial eruptive, 706 ; tectonic rchuious ol 
eruptive, 719 ; permeation of, by granitic 
material, 728 

Rock-salt, 108, 189 ; gaseous hydrocarbons 
given off by, 318 ; lakelets formed by 
underground solution of, 477. See also 
%?ider Salt-deposits 
TCoek-sliemu machines, 120 
RogensmiiCl92, 1097 
Rogersla , 1211 
Rohrbach’s solution, 115 
Rontgen rays, application of, in the investiga¬ 
tion of fossils, 851 
Roofing slate, 171 
Rbros Schists, 925 
Rose-laurel, fossil, 1276 
Rostellaria, 1219, 1226 
Rotcdla, 1166, 1257 . 

Rotation of earth, 22 
Roth (Trias), 1097 
Rothliegendes, 1072 
Rothomagien, 1196, 1200 
Rottenstone, 191 
Rubellan, 101 
Ruby, 84, 95 
Rndisten-Kalk, 1199 
Rudistes , 1170, 1199 
Riifurdia, 1185 

Rugose corals, extinction of, 1086 
Rupelian Stage, 1255 
Ruptures, liiinor, in rocks, 416 
Russia, geological maps of, 10 ; deserts of, 
443, steppes of, 445, 528 ; frozen rivers 
of, 493, 533; pre-Cambrian rocks in, 900; 
Cambrian, 926; Silurian, 966, 976; 

Devonian, 993, 995; Carboniferous, 1055; 
Permita, 1077 ; Jurassic, 1157 ; Cretace¬ 
ous, 1207 ; Pleistocene, 1339 
Rutile, 85, 163, 164, 171, 773, 792 
Ryticems , 986 

Stdxxl, 1165, 1224*, 1231, 1247, 1257, 1262 
Sacoammlna, 937, 1020 
Saccharoid structure, 152, 192* 

Sagecerus, 1058, 1089 
Sageuaria, 936, 1012 
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Sagenites, 1106 

Sngcnopteris, 1085, 1112, 1185 
Sahlite, 102 

St. Anthony, Falls of, 502 
St. Erth Beds (Pliocene), 1281, 1282 
St. Helena, 840, 347 
St. Lawrence River, 498, 533, 588 
St. Paul Island (Indian Ocean), 336, 338*, 
340* 

St. Vincent, volcanic action in, 266, 275, 
285 

.Sal-ammoniac at volcanic vents, 269, 307 
Scdenia, 1168 
SnrdnJ.Phu,, 1211 
Salinclhiii, 81S 
Scdishnria. See Ginkgo 
Scdix, 1164, 1236, 1252, 1270,1277*, 1288, 
1304*, 1315 
“Salmien,” 927 
Salses, 318 

108, 189, 933, 985, 977, 979, 

I 1072, 1073,1077, 1084, 1093, 
1110, 1155, 1259, 1275, 1294 
Saltereila , 915 
Smnui'opsis. 1107 

Samos, Pliocene deposits and mammals of, 
1296 

Samotherium , 1278 

Sand, varieties of, 161, 162, 178, 442; 
volcanic, 173 ; transport of, by wind, 435; 
erosion by, 436 ; facetted stones worn by, 
436 ; dunes of, 440 ; formed of organic 
remains, 442 ; limit to the attrition of 
particles of, 496 
Sand and Gravel Rocks, 160 
S-: '■■ ■ 993 

Sa:. i : h..v., m.lv.ir.l. 436; application of 
artificial, in the investigation of fossils, 851 
'Sandgate Beds, 1185 
Sand-hills, 440, 441* 

Sandlingites, 1107 

Sandstone, crushing strength of, 71 ; vary¬ 
ing proportion of silica and alumina in, 
109 ; investigation of composition of, 113 ; 
varieties of, 164; flexible (itacolumite), 
249 ; heat evolved by, in crushing, 401 ; 
number of cubic feet to one ton of, in air, 
and in sea-water, 568; characters in 
sedimentation of, 636, 640, 642, 644, 
649 ; associated with conglomerate, 650; 
more persistent than conglomerate, 651* ; 
comparatively rapid deposition of, 653* ; 
veins of, in old lavas, 759* ; rendered 
prismatic, 769 

Sandstone-dykes, 665*, 666*, 759* ■ 
Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii 
Scuiguinolaria , 990 
Sang mnolites , 1023 
Sanidine, 98 
Sanitherimn, 1297 
Sannoisian Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254 
Sansino, 1293 

Santa Crnz Formation, 1273 
Santonien, 1196, 1201 


Santorin, 268, 269, 270, 275, 287, 290, 302, 
305, 311, 327, 328, 336*, 387% 389 
San, 928 

Sn [>i ndopsr, s*, 1213 

Sapindus, 1211, 1223, 1231 

Saponite, 474 

Snportivn, 1080 

Sapphire, 84, 95 

Sarcotestes, 1144 

Snnvphilns, 1245, 1299 

Sarmatian Stage, 1268 

Sarsaparilla, fossil, 1276 

Sarsen Stones. Sec Grey Wethers 

Snssn/rns, 1164*, 1252, 1276, 1292 

Satellites in M>1ar svCem. 15 

Sat eric/till gs, 1059 

Sun ri[items, 1013 

Shu codon, 1173 

Suit roster non , 1090 

Saussurite, 99, 232, 790 

Saussuritisation, 790 

Sandmen, 1286, 1316, 1330* 

Snxi/rngn, 1334 

Saxonian (Permian), 1069 

Saxonian epoch in Glaeial Period, 1313 

Saxonit-e, 241 

Scaglia, 1206 

Scaln, 1226, 1277, 1286* 

Smlnrin , 1187, 1274 
Scaldesian, 1289 
Sadites , 940 

Scandinavia, lake-ore of, 187 ; granite- 
porphyry and associated rocks of, 208, 
217 ; rhomben-porphyr of, 219 ; syenites 
of, 220 ; earthquakes in, 2(50 ; changes of 
level iu 377, 380, 382, 385, 392 ; raised 
beaches of, 385 ; unequal uplift of, 386 ; 
changes in level of lakes in, 386 ; rate 
of uplift of, 387 ; proofs of subsidence in, 
391 ; landslips in, 481 ; climate of, 
affected by lakes, 521 ; glaciers of, 539*, 
540*, 553 ; “giants’ kettles” of, 551% 
gigantic overthrusts in, 693, 900, 970 ; 
petrographical province of Christiania, 
707,708,712; mutant'metamorphism in, 
782 ; regional met.amnrphism in, 798, 970 ; 
pre-Cambrian rocks of, 898 ; Cambrian in, 
924; Silurian, 966 ; Old Red Sandstone, 
1012; Trias, 1098; Jurassic, 1158; Cre¬ 
taceous, 1208; glaciation of, 1305, 1332 ; 
Recent period in, 1360 ; history of flora 
of, 1360 

Seauian Epoch in Glacial Period, 1313 
Satuior/iis, 1208 
Seaplwus, 1119 

Scwphites, 1171% extinction of, 1222 

Senph-ognnth us, 1123% 1124 

Scapolites, 104 

Scnuiuniac.ia, 1014 

Seel idosa term, 1137 

See net la, 915 

Schalstein, 175, 982 

Schillerfols, 232, 241 

Schiller-spar, 102 
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Sehistes lustn'es of the Alps, 802,1099, 1373 
Schistose structure, 134, 244, 428 
Schists, crystalline, character of, 244, 246, 
428, J86 ; formed from igneous rocks, 
682, 731; contact-metamorphism of, 783 ; 
commonly associated with igneous masses, 
788, See also under Crystalline Schists 
Sehtodu, s, 1023, 1066, 1067* 

$chizograptus, 946 
Sdt oi/. 7 „A 1076 

Srhi-j.nmru, 1085 

Schizopods, fossil, 1023*, 1024, 1031 
Seh izojxdis, 933 
Sclii zap fen's, 1074 
aS Hizofrela, 939 

Scldieren in the banded structure of 
igneous rocks, 131, 232, 246, 256, 711, 
788, 869 ; may survive among schistose 
rocks, 246, 256 
SeldmubaeJiia, 1170*, 1173 
Sehhenbaehia rostrata, Zone of, 1182, 1187, 
USB 

Sohloenbaehia varians, Zone of, 1182, 1190 
aS WMeimia, 1133, 1134* 1136 
Schlotheimia angulata, Zone of, 1133 
ScJimidtiff, 926 
Schoharie Grit, 997 
Schorl, 104, 778* 

Schorl-rock (Schorl-schist), 208, 254, 778*, 
812 

Sohotter, 163, 1339 
aSW uroides, 1234 

Seiurus, 1237, 1249, 1254, 1273 

Set erupt? rid turn, 1158 

Sro/reodrniuf, 923 

Seal iostoma, 986 

Scolithus, 913, 939 

*SVr uidinnujihudon, 1255 

Scoriaceons structure, 133, 306, 341, 753 

Scoria*,, 133, 274 

Scorpions, fossil, 943, 963* 1003, 1032*, 
1033, 1069 

Scree-material, 113, 160, 164 
Srylliodus, 1192 
Scythian Series, 1106 

Sea, depth of, 39 ; level of, 4.2 ; density of, 
43 ; salinity of, 44 ; constituents in water 
of, 45 ; gases in, 46 ; compressibility of 
water of, 47 ; more actively erosive in 
Europe than in North America, 55 ; dis¬ 
turbance of, by volcanic eruptions, 291 ; 
gains access to earth’s interior, 353, 354 ; 
effects of earthquakes on, 375 ; distance 
t,o which land-derived sediment is carried 
in, 518, 575 ; tides of, 556 ; low tempera¬ 
ture of bottom-water of, 558 ; depth to 
which erosive action reaches in, 562, 567, 
574, 576 ; ice-action on, 562, 574, 578 ; 
influence of, on climate, 565 ; the great 
distributor of temperature, 565 ; solvent 
action of, 566, 621, 624 ; chemical action 
in, 566, 582, 621, 624 ; mechanical action 
of, 567 ; zone of mechanical abrasion in, 
567 ; transport of sediment by, 575 ; 


silicates in, as the source of silica for 
marine organisms, 575 ; chemical deposits 
on floor of, 579 ; mechanical deposits in, 
580 ; blue and green muds of, 582 ; red 
and grey muds of, 583 ; abysmal deposits 
of, 583, 828 ; comparative rate of denuda¬ 
tion by, 593 ; final result of denudation 
by, 594 ; proportion of calcareous silt in 
water of, 613 ; preservation of organic 
remains on floor of, 827 ; destruction of 
life by irruptions of fresh -water into, 828; 
portions of floor of, best adapted for pre¬ 
serving a record of marine life, 829 ; 
proofs of former presence of, 834 ; indi- 
dications of elevation of bottom of, 
afforded by shells, 1302. See also under 
Oceans cmd Sea-level 
Sea-dust, 444 
Sea-ice, 189, 563, 578 

Sea-level, raised by displacement of earth’s 
centre of gravity, 28 ; non-uniformity of, 
42, 377 ; raised by the attraction of high 
land, 43 ; partly dependent on compressi¬ 
bility of sea-water, 47 ; raised by a polar 
ice-cap, 28, 378 ; effects of rotation on, 
379 ; in Mediterranean, affected by atmo¬ 
spheric movements, 446, 556 
Sea-sand, 162 

Sea-urchins, fossil, 939, 984, 1021, 1115*. 
1167 

Sea-weeds. See Algae 

Seals in Caspian, 528 ; in Lake Baikal, 528 ; 

fossil, 1268, 1287, 1316, 1324 
Seam, definition of, 860 
Seas, enclosed, 41 

Seasons, origin of the, 23 ; influence of, on 
volcanic activity, 282 
Secondary or Mesozoic, 861, 1081 
Secretions, 135 

“ Section ” in stratigraphy, 860 
Sections, geological, exaggerated outlines in, 
53 

Sedge, fossil, 1276 
Sedimentary rocks, 158, 159, 633 
Sedimentation, uprise of isogeotherms owing 
to, 393, 396, 399 ; conditions for, on sea- 
bottom, 649, 829 ; contrast of Palaeozoic 
and Mesozoic, 1082 ; ternary succession 
of, 1113 ; indications of shallow water 
afforded by, 1364 
Seeley a, 1068 

Segregated structure. See Banded structure 
Segregation-veins, 741 
Seiches of lakes, 520 
Seine, floods of, 481 ; discharge of, 484 
• Seismic vertical, 366 
Seismology. See Earthquakes 
Selbornian, 1186, 1188 
Selenacotlon, 1179 
Selenite, 107 

Selenium at volcanic vents, 269 
SelenocM&ma, 1066. 

Semionotus , 1089 
’ Semi-opal, 95 
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Semieertayus, 1237 
Semiiopithecus, 1291, 129o, 1197 
Seuoiiiau, 1182, 1192, 1194, 1196, 1201, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 120S. 

Sepioidea, appear in the Lias, 111S 
Septarian structure, 136, 187 , 647 
&eyitastnm, 1149 
SejMfer , 1192 

Sequanian Stage, 1149, 1153, llo6, 1157 
Sequoia, 1165, 1223, 1247*, 1262, 12/6 
Serieite, 100, 254, 790 
Sericite-schist, 253, 255 
Sericitisation, 790 
“ Series ” in stratigraphy, S60 
Serpentine, 101, 105, 21 0. 241, 24- , 243, 
253 ; metamorphism around, / 84 
Serpentinisation, 242*% 791 
Serjoida, 939, 1134 
Si-"''.'! 1 .cp. r-r^ective influence of, 604 
939, 1022 
S_..-S .r.'-,, 1260 
fcieter ot' .Norway, 383 
Sevatian Group, 1106 
Seve Group (Scandinavia), 899 
Severn River, 484, 510, 557 
Sezanne, travertine of, 1234, 1235 
Shales, varying proportions of silica and 
alumina in, 108 ; varieties of, 169 ; rela¬ 
tive persistence of, 651* ; search of, for 
fossils, 851, 852 

Shallow water conditions, indications oi, 644, 
834 

Shaly structure, 136 
Shannon River, 486 
Sharks, fossil, 988 
Shasta-Chico Series, 1215 
Shear-structure, 419, 421, 681, 682 , /9o 
Shearwaters, fossil, 1254 
Sheets, contemporaneous, 753, 759; in¬ 
trusive, 287, 313, 732 
Shell-hanks, 613 

Shell-borings, as proofs of upheaval, 381 
Shell-marl, 177, 524 

Sliell-mounds (Kjokken-moddinger), 1360 
Shell-sand, 178, 442 

Shells, variable durability of, according as 
they are formed of calcite or aragonite, 
106, 155, 177, 613, 830, 831 
Sheridan Stage, 1317 
Shineton Shales, 923 
Shingle, 163, 580 
Shonldnite, 222, 223 

Shore-conditions, indications of former, 644, 
834 

Shore-deposits, 580 

Shorthorn, introduced in Neolithic time, 
1356 

Shoshonite, 228, 236 
SJmmardia, 922 

Siberia, upheaval of coast of, 380, 388 
Sibirites, 1089 . 

Sicilian Stage (Pliocene),. 1278, 1290 
Sicily, sulphur deposits of, 93, 451 ; salses 
in, 318 ; eruptive salinella of Paterno in, 


358 ; Cretaceous system in, 1206 ; Plio¬ 
cene’ of, 1292; volcanic phenomena in, 
see under Etna 

Siderite, 91, 107, 135, 187,191 ; us a petri- 

fying medium, 831 

Siderites, or iron meteorites, 16 

Siderolites, 16 . .. 

Sir/diaria, as a characteristic iossil, 83/ ; 
occurrence of, 1010, 1019, 1028, 102.) , 
1065, 1085 

Silica, or silicic acid, 84 ; proportion oi, m 
earth’s crust, 87; colloid condition ^of, 

89; concretionary forms of, 91, 135 ; 
chief occurrences of, 94 ; proportion oi, in 
sedimentary rocks, 109 ; deposits of, by 
organic agency, 179, (W. 611 : 
of, at fumaroles, 314 .a* : 

of, into rocks, 428 ; solution of, by natural 
water, 452, 470 ; liberated by decomposi¬ 
tion of silicates, 452, 470 ; as a petrifying 
medium, 474, 831 ; proportion of, in river- 
water, 488, 489 ; source of, for mwine 
organisms, 575, 625 ; relation oi, to 
humus in river-basins, 599 ; in oceanic 
deposits, 624 ; in limestones, 648 ; intro¬ 
duced and indurating rocks in contaet- 

| metamorphism, 768 ; as a constituent ot 

I organisms, 830 ; soluble, in sedimentary 
deposits, 1162, 1188 

Silicates, 84, 97, 158 ; decomposed by alka¬ 
line carbonates, 414, 470; alkaline, 

chemical reactions of, 415 ; decomposition 
of, by rain, 452 ; probable source oi silica 
to marine organisers, 575, 625 
Siliceous, defined, 137 

-deposits of organic origin, 624 

-schist, 249 

Silicifieatioii, 177, 179, 625, 648, 831, 1162, 
1167 

Silicon, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
S3, 84 ; dioxide or silica, 84 
Silifjfua,, 1299 

Sillimanite, 103 ; in contact-metamorphism, 
773,797 - , , 

Sills, 287, 313 ; characters of, /32* ; lacoo- 
litic form of, 736 ; efl’eets of, on con¬ 
tiguous rocks, 736, 767 ; connection of, 
with volcanic action, 736 
Silurian system, pliosphatie deposits in, 180; 
cherts of, 180 ; volcanic phenomena of, 
313, 348, 761, 935, 946, 947, 9-P.q 951, 
963, 966, 972, 974 ; rocks of, wedged in 
along border of Scottish Highlands, 796, 
952 ; account of, 933 ; origin of name of, 
933 ; flora of, 936 ; fauna of, 937 ; in¬ 
dications of climate in, 943 ; evidence, of 
great terrestrial movements in, 953; 
evidence of a wide region of, free from 
those movements, 967 ; distribution of, 945 
Silurique, proposal of term, 918 e 

Simb Mates, 1183 
Simla, 1297 
Simocyon, 1295 
Simosaurus, 1089 
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Sinemurian Stage (Lias), 1151, 115*2 
Sinesian Formation, 932 
“Sinks” in calcareous districts, 477 
Sinopa, 1229, 1243 

Sinter, calcareous, 191, 476, 605, 611 ; 
siliceous, 95, 195, 291, 315, 317, 476, 
609, 611 
Sipho, 1333 
Siphonia, 1166*, 1167 
Sll'lnnl"!.'cf'.r. 939 
Sl'd-UeS, HO6 
Sirocco-dust, 444 
Simnectes, 1215 
Simtherium, 1278, 1296 
Siwalik series of India, 1241, 1297 
Skaptar Jdkull, eruptions from, 277, 295, 
300 

Slaggy texture, 133, 274, 341 
Slate, 170, 417 ; heat evolved by, in crush¬ 
ing, 401 

Sleet, production of, 447 

Sicken sides, 661, 688 

Slimonia , 942, 1005 

Sloe, fossil, 12S7 

Sloths, fossil, 1273, 1317, 1361 

Smaragdite, 102 

Smilax, 1223, 1258 

Snails, rock-boring by, 602 ; early forms of 
land-, 1033 

Snake River, lava-fields of, 344* 

Snakes, fossil, 1271 

Snow, forms of crystals of, 189 ; transport 
of. by wind, 437 ; occasionally laden with 
; dust, 440, 444 ; production of, 447, 533 ; 

geological action of, 534 
Snow-ice, 189, 535 
Snow-line, 533 

Soda, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 87 ; 

occurrence of natural, 190, 325 
Soda-lakes, 527, 531 

Sodium, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; combinations of, 85 
Sodium-carbonate at volcanic vents, 269 ; in 
bitter lakes, 525, 529 

Sodium-chloride in sea-water, 46 ; argument 
from, as to age of the earth, 78 ; occur¬ 
rence of, 107, 189 ; in minute cavities of 
rocks, 144 ; deposits of, 189 ; at volcanic 
vents, 269, 307 ; as an efflorescence pro¬ 
duct in dry climates, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; 
in springs, 472 ; in rivers, 488 ; in bitter 
lakes, 527 ; precipitation of, 529, 530 
Soffioni, 313 

Soil, nature and varieties of, 161, 460 ; for¬ 
mation of, 438, 459* ; influence of earth¬ 
worms on, 460, 600 ; removal and renewal 
of, 461 ; chemical action of, 469 ; effects 
of frost on, 532 
Soil-cap, 462, 532, 669 
Steissonnais, Sables du, 1235 
Solarium, 1170 
Solaster , 1139 
Solecurtus , 1283 
Solemya, 1066 


Soldi, 1260, 1269, 1299 
Solenhofen, lithographic stone, 1155 
Solenomyct , 1270 
Soleyiopleura , 915, 936 
SDsnoirtS. 1088 

1223 

Solfataraof Naples, 266, 313 ; of California, 
&c., 811 

Solfatarie alteration, 313, 230, 269, 313, 
772; phase of volcanic energy, 267, 278, 
289, 313, 811 ; deposition of mineral 
veins, 811 

Solidification, contraction of glassy rocks in, 
408 

Solids, experiments on flow of, 421 
Solomon Islands, upraised coral-reefs of, 
382, 622 

Solution, by rain, 451 ; by underground 
water, 473 ; mineral veins formed by, 809, 
810 

Solutions, use of heavy, in petrography, 115 

Solutrian series, 1349 

Solvsbergite, 208, 221, 223 

Sonuinia, 1139 

Sonstadt’s solution, 115 

Soret’s principle in rock differentiation, 714 

Sorex, 1287 

Sorrel, fossil, 1276 

Souslik, fossil, 1304 

Spain. See Spanish Peninsula 

S/jiflrffO'/U /'t /'HI . 1128 

Spanish Peninsula, geological maps of. 10 : 
earthquakes in, 359, 366, 375 ; Cambrian 
formations in, 928 ; Silurian, 973 ; 
Devonian, 994 ; Carboniferous, 1054 ; 

- Permian, 1075 ; Trias, 1098, 1104 ; 

Jurassic, 1156 ; Cretaceous, 1206 ; Oligo- 
cene, 1258 ; glaciation of, 1308 
Sparagmite, 167 
Sparidm, ancestors of the, 1173 
Spannacian, 1234, 1235 
Sparodus, 1068 
Spars of mineral veins, 814 
Spatanyus , 1256, 1274 
Spathic iron, 107, 194 
Species of organisms, derivation of, by 
descent, 836 ; slow dispersal of, 838 ; 
slow evolution of, 838, 842; disappearance 
of living, in geological formations, 856 ; 
succession of, in the Geological Record, 
856 ; once extinct, never reappear, 856 
Specific gravity, determination of, 114, 140 ; 
influence of, in differentiation, 406, 407 ; 
of . glass less than that of crystallised 
material, 214 

Spectroscopic investigation, 17 
Sneer on Cbv, 1145, 1147, 1158, 1182, 1183, 
' 1202, 1207 

Spermophilus , 1304, 1336, 1352 
Sphmexochus, 941 
Sphwrium, 1250, 1287 
Sphmroceras, 1151 
Sphmronites, 938* 
i Spluurophthalmus, 915 
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187, 195, 647, 1016 
q ! 170 

Sphagnum as a peat-former, 606 
Sphagudus, 942 
Sphenacanthus, 1024* 

Sphene, 97, 104 ; artificial formation of, 413 *, 
as a contact-mineral, 773 

S r O h 7, rj liyg 

1172 

Sphenophyllnm , 1028, 1074 
Sphenopteridium , 937, 1012 
Sphenopteris, 987, 1002, 1026*, 1071, 1085, 
1109, 1112*, 1185 
Sphenozamites , 1086 
Spheroidal structure, 133 
Sphorulitie structure, 131, 132*, 152*, 153 
15-1. 196, 211, 214; artificially obtained, 
406, 414 ; conditions for production of, 
718 

Sphymdoceras , 986 

Spider, fossil forms of, 1032, 1248 

Spil-vif.-. 2 J S, 783 

'c-rr-v'. fossil, 1251 

Spinels, 97 ; artificially formed, 406, 413 
Spin[f.v. 940, 985*, 986, 1021*, 1022, 1066 
Spirigeriua, 1021*, 1078,1096, 1116*, 1135 
Spirif'ers, extinction of the, 1115 
Spirtg-'ya. 11 61 
S, 912 

1242 

s r :r,. u::. 

Spirorbis , 939, 1022 
Spirula, 1118 
Spisula , 1284 

Spitzbergen, uprise of, 380, 387 ; effects of 
frost at, 532 ; glaciers of, 539, 547, 556 ; 
drift-wood in, 581 ; Old Bed Sandstone 
in, 1013 ; Carboniferous, 1056 ; Permian, 
1081 ; Trias, 1108; Jurassic, 1158 ; 
Cretaceous, 1208 ; Miocene, 1271 
Splintery fracture, 138 
Spondylus, 1169*, 1232, 1258, 1263, 1296 
Sponges, protective influence of some, 604 ; 
contribute to siliceous dry 624; 
earliest known, 911, : , h.;:;, j)47 ; of 

Triassic time, 10S6 ; Jurassic, 1114; 
Cretaceous, 1166*, 1167, 1186 
Spongiomorpha, 1086 
Spotted schist, 248, 773, 779, 780, 781 
Springs, evidence of hot, ,as to earth’s in¬ 
ternal heat, 60 ; influenced by volcanic 
eruptions, 285 ; hot, 315, 468, 469, 473 ; 
analyses of waters of, 317 ; affected by- 
earthquakes, 374 ; origin of, 465 ; varieties 
of, 46/, 468, 470, 471 ; affected by varia¬ 
tions of atmospheric pressure, 467; 
temperature of, 468, 470 ; chemical action 
of, -169 : dcposits from, 469, 475 ; sub¬ 
stances dissolved by, 470; calcareous, 
471 ; ferruginous or chalybeate, 471; 
brine, 472 ; . medicinal, 472 ; . oil, 473 ; 
amount of mineral matter ‘discharged by, 
477 ; tunnels and caverns made by, 477 ; 
mechanical action of, 479 ; deposit of 


minerals and ores by thermal, 811 ; pre¬ 
servation of remains of plants and animals 
in deposits of, 627 

Spruce-fir, fossil, 1287 ; history of migration 
of, into Scandinavia, 1360 
Sprudelstein, 191 
a Squalodon, 1245, 1261 
Squamata (lizards), fossil forms of, 1175 
Squatina , 1255 

Squirrels, early forms of, 1227, 1234, 1271 
Stachcmnularia, 1028 
Stacheia , 1020 
Stacheoceras, 1067 

“Stage ” or “Croup” in stratigraphy, 860 
Stagodon , 1179 
Stagonolepis , 1090 
Stalactite, 191, 451, 474*, 475 
Stalagmite, 191, 451, 475, 827 
Stampian Stage, 1249, 1253, 1254, 1259 
Star-fishes, fossil, 912, 914,* 984, 1115 
Star Formation (Queensland), 1058 
Stars, composition of the, 18, 19 

Sf/fVi‘on')palt*s. 968 

Sranro!in*, 103; in contact-metamorphism, 
773, 797 

Staurolite-slate, 24 8 
Staurotiema, 1167 

Steam, influence of, in volcanic eruptions, 
266, 285, 286, 291, 294 ; absorbed in the 
subterranean magma, 353 
Steinmanuites , 1106 

Stegocephalia, the earliest known amphibia, 
1033, 1068, 1069, 1089 
Stegoccms , 1217 
St egod on , 1297 
Stegosaurus , 1125 
Stella ster, 1139 
Ski! tspongia ,, 1086 
Steno.vcestes, 1108 
Steuaster, 948 

Steneojiber, 1249, 1254, 1273 

Steneosaurus , 1122 

Stenothcca , 915 

Skuofjn/r 1250 

Su-pli:mi:m (Cm-bouiferous), 1051 

S(t'pil'/if it, ‘S, 1 106 

S/>i>hatit,g,'>//,!i> 938 

Stephen cents, 1119, 1138*, 1139 
Stepheoceras Zone of, 1139 

Steppes, faun;; - >!' 13.":l 

Sterculia, 1217 
Stereos,ephal us, 1217 
Stercognathus, 1128 
St error a eh is, 1069 
Sternbergia , 1028, 1071 
Stigmaria, 1004, 1019, 1028, 1029*, 1030*, 
1065 

Stigmariopsis, 1019 

Still>ite, 9(5, 104 

Stinkstein, 191 

Stockdale Shales, 964 

Stocks and Stock-works in mining, 818 

Stoma,topom, 1115, 1168 

Stomatopsfs, 1240 
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Stomechinus, 1139 

“Stone-rivers/’ 462 

Stone Age of Prehistoric Period, 1347 

Stonesfield Slate, 1138, 1140, 1141 

Storks, fossil, 1254 

Storm-beaches, 580 

Storms, destruction of life by, S2S 

Stoss-seite in glaciation, 1304 

Strain-slip cleavage, 681 

Strand-lines. See Beaches, Raised 

Similar oil as, 986 

Stratification and its accompaniments, 633 ; 
forms of, 634 ; physical conditions in¬ 
dicated by, 634, 635, 639, 643, 649, 653, 
667 ; irregularities in, of contemporaneous 
origin, 639 ; deceptive effects of overthrust 
faults in, 641 ; surface-markings in, 642 ; 
alternations and associations of sediments 
in, 649 ; relative persistence of different 
kinds of sediment in, 651 ; relative lapse 
of time indicated by, 653 ; ternary succes- 
sjpn of sediments in, 656 ; classification 
of sedimentary groups in, 656 ; deceptive 
nppe-arnnee of hc-rizontality in, 669 ; affords 
a datum liim for computing effects of up¬ 
heaval and denudation, 1364 ; influence 
of, in scenery, 1379* 

Stratified structure, 136, 158, 160 
Stratigraphy, principles of, 855 ; proposed 
scheme of, based on the succession of 
mammalian forms, 1220 
Strato-vulkane, 324 
Stratum, definition of, 635, 860 
Streaked structure, 131 
Stream-works for ores, 812 
Strehlocems , 1251 
StrcMopteria, 1066 
St re pair eras, 1297 
Streps/ {(Ins , 10 31 * 

Strepletasma, 937 
Streptis, 944 

S/r 990,1022, 1078 

S;r!: V i j.;iw :■’(■::!< in boulder-clay, 1312 
S* r i ;• '.• !') 

Strike of rocks, 670 ; relations of, to curva¬ 
ture, 673 
Strike-faults, 695 
Strike-joints, 660 
Stringoeephalus, 985*, 986 
Strix, 1254 
Sfron latomorpha, 1086 
Stroimtopom, 939, 984 
Stromhodes, 937 

Stromboli, 267, 276, 280, 2S2, 283, 294 ^ 
Strombolian phase of volcanic energy, 278, 
289 ; influenced by the seasons, 283 
Stromtnis, 1170, 1263 
Strontianite, 86 

Strontium, proportion of, in outer part of 
garth, 83 ; combinations of, 86 
• Stropkalosia , 986, 1066, 1067* 

Stropheodonta , 955, 986 
Stroph ikes , 1003 
Strophodys, 1141 


Strophomena, , 939, 948*, 962* 

Strophonelia , 955 
Structure in rocks, 127 
Stn/thio , 1296, 1297^ 

Sturgeon, fossil, 1287 
Stylacodon , 1159 
Stylastraea , 1133 
Stylina , 1086 
Stylinodon , 1228, 1243 
Sty Hot a, 932 
Stylocalamites , 1065 
Styloecenici , 1236 
Stylodon , 1128 
Stylolites, 420 
S:-r- 942, 1005 

/ '.. v. 1086 

Sty rax, 1268 
Styrites, 1107 

Subaerial conditions, evidence of former, 
643, 834 

Sub-Apennine Series, 1291 
Subatliu Group, 1241 

Sublimation, products of, 96, 268; at vol¬ 
canic vents, 268, 313, 314 ; on lava- 
streams, 307, 309 ; experiments in, 408 ; 
in connection with mineral veins, 810 
Subsidence, at volcanic vents, 310 ; from 
earthquakes, 374 ; secular, 377 ; evidence 
for, 388 ; causes of, 392, 408 ; attributed 
to deposition, 396, 399 ; may not materi¬ 
ally alter rocks, 399 ; effects of, on rivers, 
374, 487 ; shown by peat-mosses, 608 
Subsoil, definition of, 161 ; formation of, 
438, 459*, 461 
Saindites , 915 
Succiiiea , 1284, 1334, 1352 
Suchodus, 1144 
Suchosavrns , 1175 
Suessia , 1116, 1136 
Suessonian Stage, 1240 
Suez, saliferous deposits near, 530 
Sida, 1254 

Sulphates, 86, 107 ; as efflorescence pro¬ 
ducts, 446 ; in rain, 449 ; reduction of, 
to sulphides, 451 ; decomposed by alka¬ 
line carbonates, 470 

Sulphides, 108 ; weathering of, 451 ; deposits 
of, now forming, 628 ; in mineral veins, 
809 

Sulphur, proportion of, in outer part of earth, 
83 ; trioxide, 84 ; combinations of, 86, 
107, 108 ; native, occurrence of, 92, 451 ; 
at volcanic vents, 269 ; as a mineralising 
agent, 415 ; results from decomposition 
of gypsum, 451 ; springs, 472; deposits 
of, 1259 

Sulphuretted hydrogen in Black Sea, 47, 
628 ; as a source of native sulphur, 92, 
451; at volcanoes, 268, 313 ; at mud 
volcanoes, 318; in spriugs, 472; in 
lagoons, 579 ; in blue mud of sea bottom, 
582 ‘ . 

Sulphuric acid, composition of, 84 ; at vol¬ 
canic vents, 268, 313 ; in atmosphere, 
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449 ; destructive influence of atmospheric, 
449 ' 

Sulphurous acid at volcanoes, 266, 268, 286 
Sulphurous waters, 472 
Sumach, fossil, 1276 

Sun, composition of the, 18; influence of 
attraction of, 29 ; age of, in relation to 
that of earth, 80, 81 
Sun-cracked sediments, 643*, 987 
Sunlight, effect of, on some minerals, 432 
Superposition, order of, 657, 835 : funda¬ 
mental importance of in stratigraphy, 657, 
835, S55 

Surturbrand, 182, 1260 

fius, 1237, 1272, 1287, 1291, 1295, 1297 

Swabia, volcanic vents of, 280 

Swallow-holes, 477 

Sweden. See Scandinavia 

Swinestone, 191 

Switzerland, geological maps of, 10 ; earth¬ 
quakes of, 359, 362, 364, 369 ; landslips 
of, 480, 481* ; avalanches in, 493, 534, 
543 ; glaciers of, 538*, 539*, 549*, 553, 
555; “giants' kettles” of, 551; erratic 
blocks in, 554*, 1338 ; Eocene osseous 
breccia in, 1237 ; Oligocene, 1257; Miocene, 
1270; interglacial deposits in, 1338; succes¬ 
sion of glacial deposits in, 1339 ; Neolithic 
deposits in, 1360 ; sections of Jura in, 
136S, 1369. See also under Alps 
Sycamore, fossil, 1338 
• s 1 -“ 1-33 

Syene, granite of, 205, 216 
Syenite family, 216 

-porphyry, 217 

Sylvine, 190 
Symborodon, 1249 
Symphysums , 922 
Syrnplocos , 1231 
Synclases, 658 

Synclines, 675 ; not usually marked at the 
surface by lines of valley, 1368, 1384 
Synclinoria, 678 
Synocladia , 1066 

Synthetic organic types. See Generalised 
organic types 
Syringodemlron , 1019 
Syringolifys, 937 
Syringopora , 937, 984 
“ System ” in stratigraphy, 860 
fiystemodon, 1243 

Tablelands, 53 ; estimated rate of denuda¬ 
tion of, 592 ; twofold origin of, 13.81 
Tachylyte, 235 

Tamiopteris, , 1065, 1085, 1112*, 1245 
Talc, 101, 105 
Talc-schist, 253, 259 
Talchir Group, 1058, 1079 
Taljm, 1287 

Talus-slopes, 160 . 

Tancmlia, 1139 

Tangles, protective influence of, on coasts, 
603 


Tanne Greywacke, 93/, 9/b, 993 
Tapes , 10S7* 1263, 1264* 

Tapinocephalids, 1080 
r 1089, 1090 

T-,1228, 1249, 1271 

1 ajju'dt x2l3i 

Tapirns , 1249, 1291 
Tar, mineral, 185 
Tarandian (Reindeer) Epoch, 1349 
Tarannon Shales, 953, 955 
Tasmania, geological map of, 11 ; pre- 
Cambrian rocks in, 907 ; Cambrian, 933 ; 
Silurian, 980 ; Carboniferous, 1060 ; older 
Tertiary, 1245 

Tasmanian Devil, fossil, 1300 

Taiinus, metamorphism in the, 800 

Tax ties, 1140, 1257 

Taxitic structure, 131 

Taxoerimts, 1022 

Taxoditnn, 1214, 1252, 1276 

Taxoxylon , 1257 

Tchernozom, 161, 169, 460, 606 

Tealby Series, 1182, 1184 

Tegel, 1268, 1294 

Tejon Series, 1244, 1260 

Teleoceras, 1273 

Tcleosaurus , 1122 

Telco dear, 1207 

Telerpeton , 1089 

Tellinn, 1215,1242, 1263,1277, 1316,1330* 

Telmatornis , 1179 

Tehnatothcri am, 1243 

Telmatotherium Beds, 1243 

TemnecJbinus , 1278 

Tern nocked us , 1066, 1087*, 1088 

Temnoddaris , 1208 

Tenmoeyon , 1273 

Temperature, zone of, invariable beneath the 
surface, in crust of the earth, 60 ; increase 
of, downwards, 61, 412 ; critical, 72 ; 
of earth’s nucleus, 72; water-vapour in 
lava above critical, 2(57, 29-1 ; ellNd. of 
changes of, on rocks, 434 ; in oceans, 558 
Tempskya , 1066, 1185 
Tench, fossil, 1287 
Teneriffe, Peak of, 330*, 331, 339* 

Tension, influence of, on rocks, 415 ; joints 
due to, 661 ; rupturing by, 684 
Tentandlks^m, 940, 98(5 
Tephrite, 237 
Temtosaurus, 1089 
Tenbm, 1263, 1298 
Terebmtelht , 1141, 1168, 1261 
Terebmtula, 960, 1021*, 1022, 1071, 1096, 
1116*, 1168*, 1256, 1271, 1283 
TerebmiuMna, 1168, 1245, 1292 
Terebratulina lata, Zone of, 1182, 1192 
Terebrirosbm, 1168 
Teredo, 1211 

Termites, geological operations of, 628 < 
Terra rossa, 457 * 

Terrace-Epoch, 507, 1345 
Terraces of rivers, 507, 1345 
Terrain Siderolithique, 1255 
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Tertiary Formations, volcanic rocks in, 281, 
845, 348, 349, 744 ; metamorphism of, 
804 ; stratigrapliical position of, 861 ; de¬ 
scription of, 1219 
Teschenite, 234 
Testudo, 1254, 1295 
Tetrabelodon, 1299 
Tetraconodun , 1297 
Tetracus, 1249 
Tetrcujonites, 1172 
Tetruyonolepis , 1122 
Tetragraptus, 932, 935*, 938, 945 
Tetralophodon, 1294 
Tetmpterus, 1231 
Teuthopsis , 1118 
Textularia, 1020, 1166, 1257 
Thcdassemys , 1145 
Thalassoceras, 1067 

Thames River, 484, 486, 487, 48S, 489, 492 
Thcmuiastrmt , 1086, 1114 
Thamniscus, 1022, 1066 
T&amnograptus, 978 

Tlianet Sand (Thanetian), 1229, 1234, 1235 

Thaumatosaurus, 1137 

77 1098 

yv .«-2 

Thecidium, 1135, 1193 

Th ecorfon tosa u r us , 1089 

Thexasm.il ia, 1086, 1114, 1133 

Thelodus, 942, 1007 

Theonoa. 1277, 1282* 

Theralite, 232 
Th e re uther i um , 1249 
Theridoutus, 1234 
Theriodonts, 1090 
Theriosuehus, 1147 
Thermal conductivity of rocks, 63 
Thermal springs, 60, 291, 315, 469, 471, 473 ; 
deposits from, 469 ; temperatures of, 473 ; 
chemical composition of, 473 
Thermn-metnmmmhism. 765, 779 ' 

:vi.1069, 1078 
Th .■ / ■■ i0"5. 11 41 

Tl:::. 531 

Th inopus, 987 
Thoulet’s solution, 116 
Thru cia, 1093, 1145 
Thracian Stage, 1294 
Thrissops, 1122 
Throw of faults, 690, 694 
Thrust-planes, definition of, 691* ; examples 
of, 677C793*, 794, 1053, 1054, 1870 
Thuja , 1257, 1292 
Tkujites , 1165 
Thuj apsis, 1271 
Thun, Lake of, 510 
Thuringian (Permian), 1069 
Thursius, 1005 
Thyasira , 1299 
T&yestes, 942 
Thylacmus, 1299* 

Thylacoteo, 1299 
Thyrsojms , 1161 
Thysanocrinus, 938 


Tiaracrinus, 984 
Tiber River, 492, 515, 517 
Tibet ites, 1089 

Tidal, retardation, argument from, as to age 
of the earth, 79, 81 ; erosion, 574 
Tides, argument®from, as to internal condi¬ 
tion of the globe, 69 ; cause and varying 
height of, 556 ; erosion by, 574 
Tiefen-gesteine of Rosenbusch, 197 
T '! 927 

rO.-hr zb'’,-. 1090 

Tilestones, 953, 961 

Till. See Boulder-clay 

Tillodonts, 1228, 1243 

TUlotlwrium , 1228, 1243 

Timanoceras , 986 

Tinguaite, 208, 221, 223 

Tin-ore, veins of round granite bosses, 809 

Tinoceras, 1228*, 1229, 1243 

Tinodon , 1159 

Tirolian Series, 1106 

Tirol ites, 1089 

Tissotia , 1173 

Titanic acid, proportion of, in earth’s crust, 
87 

Titanic iron, 96 ; artificially formed, 413 
Titanlckthys, 988 
Titanite, 104 

Titanium, proportion of, in outer part of 
earth, 83, 85 ; combinations of, 85 
Titanomys , 1254 
Titanops , 1249 
Titcuiosaurus, 1173 
Titcmosuchus , 1089 
Titanotherium, 1249, 1265 
Titanotherium Beds, 1260 
Tithonian, 1148, 1156, 1160 
Toads, fossil, 1271 
Toadstone, 1041 
Toarcian Stage (Lias), 1151 
Tod ites, 1112 
Tomaeulum , 923 
Tonalite, 224 

Tonga Islands, submarine eruptions of, 334, 
335 ; elevation of, 621 
Tongrian Stage, 1253, 1256, 1258, 1259 
Torbanite, 185 
Torellella, 915 
TorMa, 1086 
Tornocems , 986 
Torrejon Group, 1243 

Torridon Sandstone, evidence of slow deposi¬ 
tion of, 76 ; arkose of, 167 ; vesicular 
pebbles in, 348 ; dykes of, in Lewisian 
gneiss, 665*, shearing of, 682*, 683* ; 
tension ruptures in, 684* ; stratigraphical 
position of, 793*, 883 ; detailed account 
of, 890 ; possible traces of organisms in, 
891, glacial-like characters of, 1309 
Tors, origin of, 456, 457* 

Torsion, joints due to, 661 
Tortoises, fossil, 1231 
Tortonian Stage, 1266, 1270, 1271 
Toscanite, 228 
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Totanus , 1254 
Tourmaline. 104, 163 
Tourmaline-schist, 254 
Toxxister, 116S 
Toxodontia , 1273 
Trachodon , 1176, 1217 
Trochyceros , 1089 
Trachyderma , 961 
Trachydolerites, 228 
Trachyporct, 984 

Trachyte, 225, 227 ; forms domes, 323, 329, 
761 ; place of, in volcanic sequence, 350 ; 
metamorphism by, 770 
Trachyte-glass, 2*27 
Trachytic andesite, 229 
Trachytoid structure, 152, 196 
Trade Winds, 22, 560 
Trogoceras , 1278 
Tragvlohyus, 1249 
Trag ulus , 1297 

Transition Rocks, 861, 916, 933 
Trapezium, 1136 
Trass, 175, 271 
Travertine, 191, 476, 531, 611 
Trechomys , 1234 

Trees, erect, in sandstone, 650*, 654* ; 
chronological indications furnished by, 
654*, 655* ; in basalt, 758* 763 
Tree-ferns, fossil, 1026, 1066 
Tremadoc Slates, 921, 922, 945 
Tremanotus , 1109 
Trematis, 939 
Tremaiobolus , 915 
Trematosaurus, 1089 
Tremolite, 101 
Trenton Group, 97S 
Tretoceras , 955 
Tretosternum , 1147 
Triacanthodon, 1128* 

Triarthrus, 941 

Triassic system, origin of name of, 10S4 ; 
remains of volcanic action in, 349, 1099, 
1102 ; footprints in sandstone of, 644* ; 
sections at top of, 649*, 652*; meta¬ 
morphism of parts of, 804, 1099, 1105 ; 
description of, 1084 ; lagoon phase of, 
10S4 ; pelagic phase of, 1085 ; flora of, 
1085 ; fauna of, 1086 ; in Britain, 1091 ; 
in Central Europe, 1095 ; in S.-W. Europe, 
1098 ; in Scandinavia, 1098 ; in the Alpine 
region, 1098-1104; in Asia, 1106-1.108; 
in Arctic Ocean, 1108; in Australasia, 
1108 ; in Africa, 1109 
Tr teenies, 1243 
Tricemtops , 1176 
Trichechus, 1285 
Triconodon, 1128*, 1159 
Tridymite, 95 ; artificial, 407, 413 
Trigeria , 986 

Trigonia , 1103, 1116, 1118*, 1119*, 1169, 
1245, 1300 , * 

Trigonocarpus, 1028 
Trigonodus , 1088 
Trigonograptus , 946 


Trigmiolestes , 1243 

'Trigovospmvs. 1168 

Triijriduib, 1243 < ^ 

Trilobites as characteristic fossils, 837; 
phylogeny of, 836, 847 ; earliest forms of,. 
912*, 913 ; eyes of, 914; great profusion 
of, in Silurian time, 940, 974 ; diminution 
of, in Devonian period. 981 ; still further 
waning of, in ('arhouiforous time 1023; 
last found in Permian rocks, 1066 
TrdrphndmK 1294 
Trin-er-iin, 968 

Trimerocephahts , 941, 985, 994 
Trimeroecras, 940 
Tringct , 1254 
Trinity formation, 1212 
Trinucleus, 941* 

Trionyx ,, 1214, 1231, 1251, 1297 
Triplesia, 948* 

Triplopus , 1243 

Tripoli powder (Tripolite), 95, 179, 610 

Tripri-odon. 1179 

Tristan d'Acunha, 341, 347 

Tristidiius , 1043 

Trisf i d> r.pf^rus, 1005 

Trdn,,, 1202, 1282 

Tritonofusus, 1277 

Tritons, fossil, 12S7 

Trivia, 1245, 1277 

Troehammma, 1020 

Trochocems , 955, 962* 

Trochocyathus , 1167, 1300 
Trochocyst lies, 912 
Trochonema, 915 
Trochosmilia , 1167 

Trochvs , 962*, 1117, 1170, 1253,1267, 1277 
Trocolites , 949 
Troctolite, 232 
Troglodytes , 1297 
Trogons, fossil, 1254 
1285 

190, 325 

Troostocrinus, 939 
Trophon , 1280*, 1330* 

Trnpidnrrtvis , 1006 
Tro/tuiniep!us. 984 
r P<y/\r) iilnp nfusi, 1287 
!.')S9 

Tnmcatulina , 1257 
Tryblidimn , 940 
Tryg on, 1261 
Tubicaulis, 1073 

Tufa, calcareous, 191, 476, 531 ; as a Palaeo¬ 
lithic deposit, 1350 

Tuff, volcanic, 159, 172, 174*, 271, 276, 
753 ; submarine, 339 ; importance of, in 
the inyestigation of former volcanic action, 
754; fossiliferous, 755 ; examples of, 755- 
762 

Tuffeau, 166 

Tulip-tree, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Tunbridge Wells Sand, 1184 
Tundras, 161, 460, 528, 606 
Tunny, fossil, 1287 
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Turbarian Epochs in Glacial Period, 1313 
Turbinolici, 1238, 1257 
Turbo, 1066, 1101, 1117, 1170 
Turbonilla , 1282 

Turf, protective influence of a layer of, 602 
Turonian, 1182, 1191, 1194, 1196, 1200, 
1204, 1205, 1206, 1207 
Turrilepas, 941 
Turrilites , 1170* 

Turritella, 1117, 1211, 1226, 1253, 1267, 
1277 

Turtles, fossil, 1231 
Tuscaloosa Formation, 1212 
Tuscan Formation (California), 1272 
Tuscany, lagoons of, 314 
Tuscarora Deep, 41 
Tuvalian group, 1106 
Tylosaurus , 1215 
Ti/lostoma, 1212 
T 'r*. V >/ 1257 
Tnr. 1272 

T'{/pother La, 1273 
• 

Uinta Group, 1243 

Uinta type of mountain structure, 1368 
ULutacrinus, 1168, 1193 
ULntacyun, 1229, 1243 
Uintaite, 186 
UintatheriicUe, 1229 
Uintatherium, 1228*, 1229, 1243 
Uintatherium Beds, 1243 
UUmannia , 1065 

Ulraic substances in soil, 450, 598 
Ulmtts, 1263, 1292 
Ulodendron , 1004 
Umia Group, 1160 
Unci nidus, 986 
lIncites , 985*, 986 

Unconformability, 653 ; deceptive appear¬ 
ance of, 687* ; examples of, 793* ; account 
of, 820* ; suggested intercontinental extent 
of some examples of, 881 ; value of, in 
invest:".''. 4 -’”.- mountain-structure, 1372 
U-: h::-i:::; Uo 
Underground water, 465 
lingula , 926 

Ungulates, fossil, 1227, 1237, 1249, 1255, 
1273, 1295 

Ungulite Sandstone, 926 
Uniformitarianism in geology, 3, 75 
Unto, early forms of, 1088 ; fossil species of, 
1147, 1185, 1250, 1270, 1294, 1297 
United States, geological maps of, 10 ; sand¬ 
stones of, 165 ; bauxite of, 169 ; shales 
of, 170 ; petroleum of, 185, 318 ; onyx- 
marble of, 191 ; granites of, 207 : quartz- 
porphyries of, 209 ; rhyolites of, 210, 212, 
213, 306 ; felsitcs of, 215 ; basalts of, 
235, 236 ; greenstone-schists of, £52 ; ex¬ 
tinct volcanoes of, 278 ; lava - fields of, 
#305 ; carbonic acid emanations in, 314 ; 
gas regions o$ 318 ; explosion lake in, 
325 ; crater lake in, 325; crowded cinder 
cones of, 327 ; fissure eruptions in, 344 


349 ; youngest eruptions of, in, 345, 349 ; 
petrographical sequence in (Nevada), 350 ; 
earthquakes of, 360, 372; uprise ofland in, 
382 ; deformation of region of Great -Lakes, 
387 ; gravity measurements in, 396 ; 
range of temperature in, 434 ; erosion of 
lake basins by wind in, 437 ; red earth of, 
458 ; rock-pillars in, 463 ; Bad Lands of, 
464* ; mineral springs of, 471 ; rivers of, 
482, 484, 486, 492, 495, 502, 503, 504 ; 
evaporation and rainfall in, 483 ; lagoons 
and coast barriers of, 513*, 581 ; salt and 
bitter lakes of, 526*, 531 ; frozen lakes of, 
532 ; glaciers of, 540 ; mangrove swamps 
and morasses of, 609 : phosphatie deposits 
of, 627 ; monoclinal folds in, 671 ; Appa¬ 
lachian structure in, 676* ; petrographic 
provinces in, 708, 709 ; laccolites of, 736 ; 
volcanic necks in, 748* ; succession of vol¬ 
canic records in, 761 ; metamorphUm in, 
803 ; literature of ore deposiis of, 807 
United States, Pre-Cambrian rocks of, 905 ; 
Cambrian formations in, 930; Silurian, 9 77; 
Devonian, 997 ; Old Red Sandstone, 1013 ; 
Carboniferous, 1061 ; Permian, 1080 ; 
Trias, 1109 ; Jurassic, 1159 ; Cretaceous, 
1210 ; Eocene, 1223, 1241 ; Oligocene, 
1249, 1260 ; Miocene, 1261, 1265, 1272 ; 
Pliocene, 1298 ; glaciation of, 1303, 1305, 
1307, 1340 ; loess of, 1351 ; post-glacial 
or recent series in, 1361 
Unstratified structure, 136 
Unstratified Rocks, described, 195 
Upheaval at volcanic centres, 310 ; by earth¬ 
quakes, 374, 376 ; effect of, on rivers, 374, 
487 ; secular, 377 ; evidence for, 381 ; 
causes of, 392 ; local, may sometimes be 
due to chemical changes, 400, 453 ; proofs 
of, in Pacific Ocean, 621 ; in Atlantic 
basin, 622 
Upton La, 1151 

Uralian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Uralite, 101 
Uralitisation, 790 
Urao, 190 
Urenchelys, 1173 

Urgonian, 1185, 1196, 1197, 1212 

Uriconiau, 896 

Urocordyl us, 1033, 1068 

Uronenms , 1031 

Ursus, 1287, 1291, 1297, 1355 

Urus, 1338, 1356 

Utznach, lignites of, 1338, 1339 

Vaginella , 1271 
Tag inure ran, 940 
Vuj/iniULna, 1133, 1242 
Valievs, longitudinal and transverse, 51, 
1384 ; sometimes begun by earthquakes, 
372, 375 ; possible rate of erosion of, 592 ; 
causes determining direction of, 1384 ; 
not usually coincident with synclines or 
faults, 1384*; mainly the work of erosion, 
1384 
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Valanginien, 1196, 1197, 1204, 1206 

Vahcda, 1147, 1287, 1333 

Valmlimi, 1020 

Varan us, 1295, 1297 

Variolite, 233 

Vasum , 1272 

Vectisavrm , 1173 

Vegetation, alleged influence of, in furnishing 
the atmosphere with free oxygen, 35; 
conversion of, into coal, 427 ; destroyed by 
animals, 602 
Vein-quartz, 195 

Veins, different kinds of, 738 ; igneous or 
eruptive, 2Q5*, 207, 287*, 738*; contem¬ 
poraneous. 738, 741 ; segregation, 741 ; 
or samisiom.:, 665*, 759* ; mineral, 469, 
812 

Vein-stones, 812, 814 
Veluthia, 1285 
Venericanlia , 1231, 1299 
Ventriculites , 1166*, 1167 
Vents, volcanic, fissures not necessary for 
production of, 279 ; elevation and sub¬ 
sidence at, 310, 338 ; linear arrangement 
of, 341, 347. tiee Necks 
Venus, 1169, 1267, 1277 
Vermel us, 1236, 1283 
Verneuilia, 986 
V errucano, 1055, 1076 
Vertebraria, 1059, 1107 
Vertebrata, first traces of, 942 
Verticai'dia, 1283 

Vesicles with liquid and gas in rocks, 143, 
144* 

Vesicular structure, 133, 134*, 272, 306*, 
753, 760 

Vespertiliav u s, 1237 

Vesuvian type of volcano, 264, 322, 343, 
762 ; successive phases of, 278 
Vesuvianite, 103 

Vesuvius, volcanic phenomena of, 174, 267, 
268, 269, 271, 273, 274, 275, 276,277, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288*, 289, 291, 293, 294, 298, 299, 300, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 323, 326, 332, 342 ; literature 
of, 267 ; section of, 332 ; began as a sub¬ 
marine volcano, 336 
VexUlmn, 973 
Vihurnites, 1213 
Viburnum, 1164, 1236, 1252 
Vicarga, 1185 

Vicksburg Beds, 1242, 1260 
Victoria, 1223 

Vienna Sandstone, 1205, 1223, 1239 • 

Villafranchian Stage, 1292 

Vines, fossil, 1247 

Vipera,' 1287 

Virgatites, 1157 

Virgulian (Kimeridgiau), 1145, 1148, 1149, 
1153 

Viridite, 157 . 

Vi/i/Jigthini, 1211 
J7'd, 1235 


Vitreous, 89, 131, 139, 196, 272 
Vitvina, 1245, 1352 
Vitalina , 986 
Vivara, Isle of, 290, 338 
Virerra, 1254, 1278 
Vicerrams, 1229, 1243 
Vivianite, 107, 831 

T7o'/w,1147, 1201, 1230, 1250, 1268, 
1281. 1291, 1297, 1334 
Vlasta, 940 
Vogesite, 219, 220 
Volhorthella, 926 

Volcanic action, account of, 262, 276 ; not 
necessarily dei-ji-.-vnicil, 280, 352, 355 ; 
connection of. \vi;.h aimospheric pressure, 
281-283: supposed relation of,to sun-spots, 

283 ; periodicity of. 2 s:; ; paroxysmal, 

284 ; influence of, on springs, 285 ; steam 
in, 266, 285, 286, 291 ; explosions of, 
289 ; connected with subsidence and 
elevation, 310 ; to be studied in connec¬ 
tion with its ancient manifestations, 320 ; 
submarine, 332-342 ; sequence of erupted 
materials in, 339, 349, 706, 886 ; in past 
geological time, 348 ; quiescence of, in 
Mesozoic time, 348, 349, 1082 ; causes of, 
351 ; possibly connected with earth 
movements, 358 ; relation of, to earth¬ 
quakes, 369 ; cycles of, 713 ; relative 
dates of, shown by fossils, 720 ; records 
of ancient submarine, 755*-758* ; records 
of subaerial, 758* ; destruction of life, 
caused by, 828 ; terrestrial features due 
to, 1375 

Volcanic cycle, 713 

Volcanic fragmental rocks, 172, 273, 276, 
292; cones, 264, 320, 1375 ; gases ami 
vapours, 265 ; sublimates, 269 ; water, 
270, 311 ; steam, 285, 286 ; explosions, 
289 

Volcanic islands, literature of, 336 ; marine 
erosion of, 333, 334, 339 
Volcanic rocks, petrography of, 195 -243 ; 
occurrence of, in modern volcanoes, 262- 
358 ; alternation of basic and add, from 
same vent, 712, 754, 761 ; occurrence of 
in architecture of earth’s crust, 719, 753 ; 
intrusive, 721 ; contemporaueou • 753 ; 
quiescence of, during Mesozoic* • time in 
Europe, 761 

Voleanism, Volcanicity, 262, 320 
Volcanoes, as evidence of the earth’s internal 
heat, 60 ; detailed account, of, 262 ; 
definition of term, 263 ; drilling of vents 
by, 263 ; fissure eruptions of, 264, 342 ; 
Vesuvian type of, 264, 322, 343, 762 ; 
products of, 265 ; active, dormant, and 
extinct, 277 > Bites of, 278 ; not necessarily 
dependant on lines of fissure, 279 ; ordi¬ 
nary phase of active, 281 ; conditions of 
eruption of, 281; periodicity of activity 
283 ; paroxysms of, 284 f general sequence 
of events in eruptions of, 284 ; discharges 
of incandescent dust from, 286 ; traces o 
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earliest eruptions of. 292; ejection of dust 
and stom-s from, 292 ; emission of lava 
from, 296 ; elevation and subsidence at, 
310 ; solfataric stage of, 278, 289, 313 ; 
structure of, 319 ; monogene and poly¬ 
gene cones of, 322, 324; Bedded and Dome, 
324 ; calderas of, 290, 324, 326 ; 

“ Massive,” or “ Homogeneous,” 330 ; 
most frequent structural type of, 330 ; 
pars si tic cones of, 326, 331 ; submarine, 
332; abiuidaui', over the oceans, 340; 
sequence of petrographic types at, 339, 
349, 712, 754, 761 ; linear grouping of, 
341, 347 ; geographical distribution of, 
346 ; number of active, 346 ; distribution 
of, in time, 348 ; records of three types 
of, in geological history, 763 ; plateau 
type of, 763 ; pny type of, 764, 1044 
Volga River, affected by earth’s rotation, 
23 ; slope of channel of, 486 
Volgian Stage, 1157, 1207 
Volkmmmia , 1036 
Vofria, 1065, 1085, 1086* 

Valuta, 1231, 1261, 1271, 1277, 1286* 
VolutiUthes, 1170, 1225*, 1248 
Volmria, 1237 
Vulcanello, 323* 

Vuleaiio, 267, 269, 274, 275, 282, 283, 299, 
300, 303, 313, 314, 339 
Vulsella, 1233 
Vulainite, 227 

T l r t na/e n oce ms, 1067 
Waccamaw Group, 1298 
Wacko, 168 
"Wad, 97 

Wadhurst Clay, 1184 
Wagtails, fossil, 1254 
Waipara Formation, 1246 
IVakJua, 1029, 1065 

mtldhemia, 990, 1135, 1245, 1261, 1300 
Walnut, fossil, 1165, 1276 
Walrus, fossil, 1287 
Warminster Beds, 1182, 1189 
Wasatch Group, 1243 Jf|KL fj»% * m 
Washita Formation, 1218 \ 

Water, vapour of, in atmosphere/ 3 7* 44^ 
dimuy'd w s thermal resistance of rocks, 
64; -portion of,jin older part of 
earth’s crust, 87; ajlerati&|i of ifdWby 
meteoric, 156, 448?413^469, 8?8 ; 4jpA- 
ence of, in volcanic action, 266, 270, 
353 ; drainage deranged bjHnva-streams, 
309 ; influence of heated, 409 ; presence 
of, in all rocks, 409 ; permeating power 
of, increased by heat, 410 ; solvent power 
of, 410 ; tl:h pov.i-r in -rvasL-l by carbonic 
acid, 411 ; .-ml by L-m. 1.11 : behaviour 
of, at high temperatures, 413 ; never 
chemically pure, 414 ; three conditions 
qf, 447 ; circulation of, over the surface 
of the globe, 446 ; underground circula- . 
tion of, 465 ; soft and hard, 470 ; com¬ 
position of river, 488 ; chemical composi- I 


tion of, in relation to mineral matter in 
suspension, 491, 495, 522 ; result of 
commingling of salt and fresh, 491, 511, 
5y 5 ; freezing of, and consequent expan¬ 
sion, 531 ; expulsion of, in contact- 
metarnorphism, 768 ; subterranean circu¬ 
lation of, invoked in explanation of 
mineral veins, 809 

Waterfalls, sometimes caused by earthquakes, 
374 ; relation of, to rocks of channel, 
485 ; causes of, 500, 502 
Water-ice, 189 

Water-level, alteration of, 446, 556, 562 ; in 
underground rocks. 466 
Water-lilies, fossil, 1251, 1270 
Water-lime (Silurian), 977 
Watei'sheds, 1383 ; less permanent than 
drainage lines, 1383; migration of, 
1383 

Waterstones (Trias), 1091 
Waves, earthquake, 361; raised in the sea 
by earthquakes, 375 ; on the sea, 561, 
567-574 

Weald, delta of, 1181, 1185 
Wealden Series, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1198, 
1203 

| Weasels, fossil, 1249 

I Weathering, general account of, 453 ; ex¬ 
amples of, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
106, 108, 141, 208, 210, 310, 449, 451, 
452, 455*, 762*, 1377, 1378*, 1380* ; 
universality of, 110, 764 ; aids from, in the 
investigation of rocks, *110; depth of, 
111, 452 ; caused by rain, 449 ; rate of, 
451, 452, 458 ; importance of, in search 
for fossils, 849, 851 ; varying influence 
of, in the excavation of valleys, 1385 
Wehrlite, 240 
Weichsclia, 1185 
Weiss-stein, 258 
Wells, 467 

Wemmelian, 1234, 1238 
Wengen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Wenlock Group, 945, 953, 955 
Werfen Beds, 1101, 1102, 1106 
Westphalian (Carboniferous), 1051 
Whales, fossil, 1261, 1287, 1316 
Whet-slate, 171, 172 
Whin Sill of Northumberland, 733* 

White, as a colour of rocks, 13S 
White-leaved-Oak Black Shales, 923 
White Lias, 1094 
White River Series, 1249, 1260 
White trap, 741, 775 
T Vlnlfu'hldlv, 962* 

1 Viddri/i/ftuiiia, 1253 
Widdmigtonites, 1096, 1257 
Widmanstatten figures in meteorites, 17 
William sonia, 1112, 1113* 

Willow, fossil, 1165, 1204, 1224, 1247, 
1276, 1287 ; Arctic, 1288 
Wilmnia, 956, 986 

Wind, transporting j)ower of, 302 ; measure¬ 
ments of velocity of, 432 ; geological 
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effects of, 434 ; transporting capacity of, 
435 ; transports volcanic dust to great 
distances, 293,295, 445 ; transports seeds, 
kc H , 445 ; indications of direction of, 
preserved among sedimentary strata, 
644 

Wolf, fossil, 1287, 1336, 1356, 1358 
Wollastonite, artificial production of, 411, 
413 

Wombats, fossil, 1299 

Wood, conversion of, into coal, 427 ; fossil, 
474* ; abundant drift of, in Arctic seas, 
5SI ; fossilisation of, 830 
Wood-opal, 95 
Wooclocriaiis, 1022 
Woodpeckers, fossil, 1254 
Woodstock Group (Eocene), 1241 
Woolliope Limestone, 953, 955 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 1229, 1230 
Worms, transport of soil by, 460, 600 
Wurtzilite, 186 

3yrpffro/'si's, 1231 
-V* nodisr,!^. 1057, 1108 
Xenoliths, 776 
Xenomorphic, 89 
Xenon in air, 36 
Xenophom, 1282 
Xlphocaris, 959 
XiplwJuit, 1234, 1253 
Xlphoteulhls, 1137 
Xylobius , 1032 
Xylotile, 105 

Yakutsk, frozen soil of, 60, 61, 62 / ** 

Yang-tse-Kiang, 506 f **. 

Yellow as a colour of rocks, 139 J 
Yellow River, 506 j 


Yellowstone National Park, 273- 306, 315, 
317, 319, 350, 434, 610 
Yew, fossil, 1287, 1338 
Yolclia, 1215, 1272, 1286, 1315, 1330* 
Yoldia-Clay, 1333 
Yorktown Beds, 1272 
Ypresian, 1234, 1235, 1236 
Yuccites , 1206 

Zmniophyllnm , 1210 
Z-m 1158 

Z ./ /■ ■■■■/■■'< 1086 

Zamites, 1086, 1165 
Zanclean, 1291, 1292 
Zandodon , 1089 

Zante, bituminous eruptions at, 358 
I Zaphrentis, 984, 1017*, 1021 
; Zechstein, 1064, 1072 
Zdlania , 1136 

Zeolites, 99, 104 ; formation of, in Roman 
bricks, 411 ; can be formed in ice-cold 
water, 411 ; artificial production of, 414 ; 
formation of, in ocean - abysses, 580, 
585 

Zmglodoni , 1242 
Zinc, in ironstone, 188 
Zinnwaldite, 101 

’ Zircon, 104, 163, 164 ; artifieally formed, 
413 

Ziziphits , 1258 
Zoisite, 99, 103, 790 

Zones, palaeontological, 843, 860. For ex- 
«. ^amples see the account of the Mesozoic 
g A "fpKjnations in Book VI. passim . 
ZtcMer-Zee, projected reclamation of, 516 
Zygoptpijs, 1066 
ZygostUihts, 1068 
Zygospfojjt , 940 
.. # 
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